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In  concluding  the  summary  statement  of  the  controversy  at 
Geneva,  contained  in  our  last  number,  we  promised  to  take 
another  opportunity  of  stating  the  effect  produced  upon  our 
minds  by  a  calm  and  dispassionate  review  of  the  arguments 
of  the  two  parties.  To  this  duty  we  now  proceed,  without 
reserve  or  partiality,  with  great  deference  for  the  estimable 
characters  and  unfeigned  piety  of  those  from  whom  we  shall 
have  the  misfortune  to  differ,  and  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
difficult  situation  in  which  circumstances  have  placed  them, — 
but  at  the  same  time  with  a  full  determination  that  no  respect 
of  persons  shall  induce  us  to  shrink  from  delivering  our 
honest  and  unbiassed  opinion. 

In  considering  the  manner  in  which  the   controversy  has 
been  managed,  we  think  it  impossible  not  to  admit  that  there 
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2  The  Genevese  Controversy. 

have  been  grave  and  weighty  faults  on  each  side.  Both  par- 
ties appear  to  have  been  deficient  in  moderation,  and  in 
some  instances  to  have  adopted  measures  utterly  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  frank  and  candid  spirit  of  Christian  charity. 

In  the  first  place,  the  adversaries  of  the  Company  have  been 

insincere  in  permitting  or  promoting  the  circulation  of  the 

charge  of  Socinianism  or  Deism,  of  which  they  must  have 

known  the  injustice,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  these  terms. 

If,  indeed,  they  had  been  more  precise  in  their  accusation, 

if,  instead  of  saying  that  the  pastors  denied  the  divinity  of 

Christ,  they  had  said  that  they  denied  his  consuls  tantiability 

with  the  Father,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  or  rather,  as 

we  think,  impossible,  for  that  body  to  have  refuted  the  charge. 

Perhaps,  even  they  might  have  safely  gone  a  step  farther. 

We  certainly  think  they  would  not  have  been  far  from  the 

truth  in  asserting  that  there  was  a  strong  leaning  towards  the 

opinions  of  Veinet,  who,  as  has  been  shewn,  appears  to  have 

considered  Christ  as  a  sort  of  supra-angelic  creature  *.     But 

granting  the  accuracy  of  the  charge  actually   made  to  its 

fullest  extent,  it  is  much  too  general  to  be  unobjectionable. 

It  is  worse  than  unjust  to  accuse  the  whole  of  the  Genevese 

clergy  of  holding  opinions  which  it  is  well  known  can  only  be 

fairly  imputed  to  a  part  of  that  body  f .     Besides,  it  would 

have  been  more  candid  at  least  to  have  allowed  that  even  the 

individuals  who  were  in  error  do  not  deserve  to  be  classed 

among  the  unprincipled  and  systematic  impugners  of  the 

Gospel,  who  hate  the  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil ;  but 

that  like   those  early    converts    to  whose  good    intentions 

the  Apostle  bears  testimony,  they  have  a  zeal  for  religion 

but  not  according  to  knowledge.     In  their  anxiety  to  free  it 

from  the  corruptions  of  Popery,  they  have  forgotten  the  great 

mystery  of  godliness.     )'n  seeking  to  purify  the  temple  from 

its  shrines  and  images,  they  have  stripped  it  unawares  of  its 

altar  and  cross.     In  their  eagerness  to  tear  away  what  they 

considered  to  be  the  lace  and  ribbons  and  embroidery  which 

disfigured  it,  they  have  rent  the  main  body  of  the  coat  from 

top  to  bottom  ±.     In  one  word,  in  an  attempt  to  simplify  the 

Gospel,  they  have  in  fact  robbed  it  of  its  peculiarities  and 

destroyed  its  efficacy.     But,   on  the  other  hand,  it  is  unfair 

*  We  cannot  see  how  those  who  hold  this  doctrine  can  interpret  under  any 
ordinary  signification  of  the  words  the  full  and  emphatic  language  used  by  St. 
Paul,  Coloss.  i  15—20.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  use  stronger  terms  to  ex- 
press creating  and  upholding  power,  universal  sovereignty,  and  real  Deity,  than 
is  here  employed.     See  Bishop  Pearson's  admirable  remarks  upon  the  passaee. 

f  '  De   la  Simplicity  de  la  Doctrine  Chrfctienne.'     Par  Henri  David  Chaillet,    j 
Ancien  Pasteur  de  Neuchatel.     P.  9. 
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and  unreasonable  to  consider  them  as  having  acted  in  concert, 
and  with  an  organized  plan,  like  the  philosophers  of  the  last 
century,  with  a  view  of  erecting  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity 
their  own  scheme  of  natural,  or  of  no  religion.  We  can  see 
no  traces  of  such  insidious  designs ;  and  the  best  answer  to 
the  imputation  is  to  be  found  in  the  practical  conduct  of  the 
individuals  concerned,  whose  characters  place  them  far  above 
the  suspicion  of  entertaining  views  of  an  Anti-christian  or 
irreligious  tendency. 

This  spirit  of  circulating  vague  and  exaggerated  accusa- 
tions seems  to  us  to  have  been  manifested  in  several  of  the  acts 
directed  against  the  Clergy,  and  especially  in  distributing 
on  all  sides  the  declaration  of  the  Company  of  the  '3rd  of  May, 
1817,  without  the  preamble*,  Which  though  it  is  far  from 
justifying  this  document  in  our  eyes,  is  essential  to  its  being 
rightly  understood,  and  at  least  explains  the  motives  in 
which  it  originated.  It  has  heen  manifested  also  in  the  gar- 
bled and  unfaithful  manner  in  which  M.  Grenus  has  quoted 
a  material  answer  of  the  Catechism  in  use  at  Geneva.  He 
says,  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  divinity, 

"  Ce  dogme  a  ete  dans  le  Catechisme,  imprime  en  1814,  en- 
tierement  mis  de  cote.  Voici  textuellement  la  demande  et  la 
r^ponse. 

"  '  D.  Que  resulte-t-il  de  tout  ce  que  nous  avons  dit  de  la  per- 
gonne  de  J.  C.  ? 

"  '  R.  Que  nous  devons  etre  penetres  pour  lui  de  respect.'  Les 
Mahometans  professent  a  cet  egard  la  meme  opinion."  Fragmens 
de  l'liistoire  Ecclesiastique.     P.  3. 

A  cursory  reader  would  undoubtedly  conclude  that  the 
whole  of  the  answer  of  the  Catechism  had  been  quoted  tex- 
tuellement. He  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  real  reply 
even  of  the  short  Catechism  (tor  there  are  two  in  use  at  Ge- 
neva, one  for  the  youngest  children,  the  other  for  the  more 
advanced)  is  as  follows.  "  Que  nous  devons  etre  penetres 
pour  lui  de  respect,  de  sou?nission,  de  confiance  et  <£  amour*? 
Ilfaut,  dit  St.  Jean,  que  ions  honorenl  le  jils  comme  Us  ho- 
norent  le  Pdre.  The  larger  Catechism  adds,  He  that  ho- 
noureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father  which  hath 

sent  him.     Lord  to  whom  shall  we  go? We  believe  and 

are  sure  that  thou  art   that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  lifting 
God,  John  v.  23. — vi.  68,  G'9.     In  the  very  same  chapter  also 


*  '  Fragmens  de  1'Histoire  Eeelesiactiqne  de  Genevp.'  Par  M.  Grenus.  P.  14. 
And,  '  Lettre  i  M.  Bernard,  Profes>eur  de  Theologie  d*us  I'liglise  reformee  de 
Montauban.' 

Is  '  Premiere  Lettra  &  un  Ami/  &c.     P.  6. 

w  *> 
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from  which  Grenus  has  taken  his  citation,  mention  is  made 
of  the  intimate  union  of  the  Son  witli  the  Father,  supported 
by  tie  following  texts.  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the 
Father,  John  xiv.  9.  I  and  my  Father  are  one,  John  x  30. 
The  Father  is  in  me  and  1  in  him.  John  x.  38. 

Another  fault  which  the  accusers  of  the  Clergy  seem  to  us 
to  have  committed,  is  that  of  having  sought  their  religious 
opinions  not  so  much  in  the  Bible  itself,  as  in  the  ancient 
Confessions  of  Faith, — in  the  theology  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  modern  works  of  the  English  dissenters. 
We  must  except  JVJ.  Empeytaz  from  this  censure,  whose 
proofs  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  are  exclusively  derived  from 
the  Scriptures.  He  has  evidently  had  before  him  Massilion's 
famous  sermon,  "  Sur  la  Divinite  de  Jesus  Christ,"  and  any 
one  who  is  conversant  with  the  full  and  convincing  treatises  of 
our  own  divines  on  the  same  subject,  will  not  find  his  state- 
ments so  original  as  they  will  perhaps  appear  to  his  conti- 
nental readers  ;  but  still  we  think  his  work  an  important  and 
useful  summary  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  relative  to  this  key- 
stone of  our  belief. 

Eut  the  great  and  fundamental  error,  and  that  which  in 
our  opinion  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  ill  success  of  their 
endeavours,  is  the  want  of  moderation  and  prudence  evinced 
by  the  accusers  of  the  Clergy. 

The  conduct  adopted  by  M.  Malan  exhibits  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  strong  and  repulsive,  not  to  say  intemperate, 
measures  which  have  been  adopted.  He  has  treated  those 
whom,  upon  his  own  principles,  he  might  have  considered 
as  novices  in  Christ,  like  the  initiated,  and  has  given  to  the 
babes,  the  nourishment  of  the  perfect  man.  He  has  stated 
his  propositions  nakedly,  and  has  assumed  them  as  univer- 
sally admitted,  without  affording  proof  or  explanation  ;  in- 
stead of  leading  his  hearers  gently  through  the  several  steps 
of  doctrine,  by  which  they  might  have  been  prepared  to 
arrive  in  due  time  at  his  own  conclusions. 

In  the  unqualified  style  of  the  following  passages  we  do 
not  recognize  the  tone  and  expressions  of  the  considerate 
and  apostolical  preacher,  who  without  having  shunned  to  de- 
clare the  whole  counsel  of  God,  can  appeal  to  his  congrega- 
tion with  this  most  consolatory  reflexion,  1  take  you  to  record 
this  day  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  Acts 
xx.  26. 

"  Have  you  been  faithful  ?  Did  not  your  former  habits  and  in- 
clinations, tho»e  same  worldly  dispositions  which  you  then  abhorred, 
from  that  day,  from  that  hour,  lose  their  deformity  and  their  dan- 
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ger  in  your  eyes  ?  Did  you  not  from  that  very  moment  despise 
the  voice  of  God  which  you  then  heard?  Have  not  the  same  ini- 
quities of  which  you  acknowledged  the  turpitude,  again  defiled 
your  bodies,  debased  your  hearts,  and  stained  your  souls  ?  Are 
you  without  internal  reproach  ?  Is  there  no  recollection  that 
makes  you  blush  ?  And  if  at  this  instant  the  mysterious  hand 
which  formerly  in  Babylon,  amidst  the  licentiousness  of  an  impious 
festival,  signed  in  silence  the  death-warrant  of  a  vicious  king ;  if 
at  this  moment  that  hand  should  come  forth,  and  trace  on  these 
walls  the  history  of  the  months,  of  the  days,  of  the  hours  of  your 
lives,  since  in  the  presence  of  the  most  high  you  swore  to  purify 
them  ;  if  these  truth-telling  lines  should  here  reveal  what  you  have 
done— what  you  have  thought,  withdrawn  from  every  human  eye, 
and  retired  in  the  secret  of  your  heart,  which  one  among  you 
would  dare  to  give  it  but  a  single  glance?  You  shudder  at  the 
bare  supposition.  And  is  not  the  necessity  you  feel  of  driving  it 
from  you,  the  voice  of  conscience,  which  upbraids  you  with  having 
sunk  into  the  same  impurities,  the  same  desires,  the  same  avarice, 
the  same  injustice,  the  same  deceits,  the  same  intemperance,  the  same 
pride,  the  same  slanders,  you  had  sworn  to  abandon?  and  which  forces 
from  you  the  confession,  that  you  are.  covered  with  the  same  leprosy 
which  dejiled  you  ere  you  had  made  the  promise  of  amendment  ;  and 
that  notwithstanding  your  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  in  spite  of 
3'our  engagements,  there  is   not  '  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even 

unto  the  head,'  one  spot  which  has  not  been  again  polluted 

Sinner,  be  thou  man  or  woman,  ( — homme  pecheur,  femme  peche- 
resse — )  why  hast  thou  sought  again  that  which  thou  hast  hated  ? 
Why  is  the  fool  returned  to  his  folly?  the  dog  to  his  vomit?  If 
you  know  not,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is,  that  in  your  flesh  you  love 
sin  ;  it  is,  that  it  is  inherent  in  you  ;  it  is,  that  when  thou  doest 
evil,  fallen  creature,  thou  art  consistent  with  thyself;  it  is,  that 
even  could  you  stand  when  the  powerful  hand  of  God  has  raised 
you,  you  push  it  from  you,  you  totter,  you  fall ;  it  is,  that  if  the 
compassion  of  Christ,  whom  you  reject,  lift  your  soul  above  the 
pollutions  of  the  world, — breaking  the  ties  of  gratitude,  and  for- 
getting Him  through  whom  you  have  vanquished,  you  are  anon 
plunged  into  them  by  the  weight  of  your  natural  corruption,  and 

if  he  do  not  succour,  rolled  from  abyss  to  abyss Are  you 

stdl  i%no>  ant  that  your  rectitude,  your  integrity,  your  righteousness, 
is  polluted  in  its  principle,  in  its  motive,  in  its  object,  which  in  truth 
is  only  self?  And  will  you  not  acknowledge  before  God,  before 
the  jealous  God,  who  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  that  works 
which  are  done  only  for  yourselves,  which  reach  not  beyond  your- 
selves, and  of  which  you  make  a  personal  account,  are  but  an  out- 
rage against  his  majesty?"     Malan's  Sermon,  pp.  18.  21.  28. 

Here  we  would  ask  what  would  be  the  probable  effect  of 
such  an  address  upon  his  hearers  1  The  object  of  the 
preacher  was,  we  suppose,  to  awaken  their  consciences  by 
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a  powerful  appeal.  But  would  a  people,  who  in  point  of 
morality,  are  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to  have  preserved  a 
pu;e  and  simple  practice,  among  all  t:  e  infections  of  the  con- 
tinent and  the  looseness  of  their  Catholic  neighbours,  and 
amongst  whom  gross  \  ice  is  neither  excused  nor  tolerated, 
would  they  recognize  their  ovsn  characters  in  such  strong  and 
unqualified  invectives  against  human  nature  in  general  as  these 
passages  present  I  Even  Grenus  himself,  inveterate  as  he  is 
against  the  Clergy,  bears  witness  to  their  moral  virtues. 
"  D'aiileurs  je  me  fais  un  devoir  de  ie  reconnoitre,  !e  Clerge 
Genevois  est  au  iond  verteux  *."  It  has  been  well  and  truly 
said,  that  it  is  far  better  to  strike  the  mark,  than  to  shoot  be- 
yond it ;  for  if  a  man's  conscience  does  not  answer  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  preacher,  if  he  cannot  find  himself  to  be  sq 
deeply  wicked  as  he  is  represented,  there  is  danger  of  his 
imagining  that  he  is  better  than  he  is  expected  to  be.  Be- 
sides the  hardy  unconcern  which  such  language  evinces  as  to 
the  impression  it  may  leave  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  is 
more  calculated  to  repel  than  to  conciliate — to  deter  alto- 
gether  such  as  might  be  almost  Christiana — rather  than  to 
lead  onward  with  a  mild  and  tender  hand  one  who,  like  the 
lawyer  in  St.  Matthew,  might  be  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God-f. 

We  come  now  to  the  conduct  of  the  Company,  by  which, 
after  all  die  opinions  concerning  the  propr;ety  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  their  opponents,  will  be  iinaily  determined. 

In  the  first  place,  the  members  of  that  body  appear  to  us 
to-  have  been  guilty  of  a  want  of  candour  in  the  obstinacy   ; 
with  which  they  have  refused  to  explain  themselves  on  cer- 
tain doctrines.      When  pointedly  accused  of  having  relin- 
quished the  belief  of  some  of  the  fundamental  articies,  they 
pbot  nately  decline  giving  any  account  of  their  opinions,  and  I 
persist  in  a  system  of  silence,  which,  to   say  the  least  of  it, 
is  suspicious,   and  liable  to  misrepresentation.      It  is  not  I 
without  reason  that  their  adversaiies  look  upon  this  silence  ; 
as  a  triumph.     One  word,  say  they,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  have  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever,  and  you  have 
refused  to  pronounce  it.     You  had  only  to  say,  "  We  believe 
in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  our  lathers  believed,  as  all 
the  Churches  believed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,"  and 
all  other  confession  of  faith  would  ha\e  been  unnecessary  J. 
Had  the  matter  been  less  grave,  had  there  been  less  colour 


*  '  Correspondance,'  &c.     P.  91. 

t  Man.  xxii.  35,  compared  w'.th  Mark  xii.  34. 
%   '  Correspondance,'  cxc.     P.  134, 
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of  evidence  for  the  charge,  or  had  it  been  a  mere  question 
of  words,  a  simple  controversy  not  affecting-  vita!  Christianity, 
this  silence  might,  as  it  has  been  described  in  the  "  Lettre 
d'un  Ami  de  la  Religion  *,"  have  been  "  full  of  wisdom  and 
dignity,  and  noble  reserve,"  but  where  the  point  in  dispute 
was  neither  purely  speculative  nor  purely  theological,  and 
where  indifference  would  have  been  not  merely  dangerous, 
but  criminal,  the  public  has,  in  our  opinion,  a  right  to  de- 
mand a  categorical  declaration  of  the  sentiments  of  their  au- 
thorised teachers. 

Nor  in  such  a  case,  is  it  sufficient  to  appeal  to  character 
and  say,  "  the  Clergy  have  no  need  of  apology,  the  accusa- 
tions with  which  they  are  assailed  cannot  reach  them,  it  would 
be  even  dishonourable  for  them  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  alleged  charges  f ."  Perhaps  the  best 
proof  of  the  futility  of  this  method  of  reasoning  may  be 
found  in  the  warmth  and  earnestness  with  which  the  member 
of  the  Company  who  has  used  the  language,  presses  his  ar- 
gument in  behalf  of  his  colleagues.  He  is  not  ignorant  of 
the  importance  of  public  opinion,  as  a  temporal  cause,  to  the 
success  of  the  ministry,  and  how  fruitless  will  be  the  efforts 
of  an  individual  if  unsupported  by  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  is  aware  that  it  is  of  consequence  to  religion,  that 
not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  should  be  suffered  to  rest  on  the 
character  of  its  servants.  Their  personal  influence  is  at  an 
end  when  their  sincerity  is  called  in  question;  and  to  disperse 
the  slightest  cloud  which  might  obscure  their  reputation,  can 
never  be  "  unnecessary,"  or  "  dishonourable."  The  civil 
government  of  Geneva  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently 
weighed  the  importance  of  these  considerations,  when  they 
approved  of  the  silence  of  the  Company  by  a  formal  order  in 
council,  and  directed  the  Clergy  to  persevere  in  the  same 
system  of  reserve.  This  injunction,  however,  came  too  late 
to  have  any  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and  as  it  has  been 
pertinently  remarked  %,  of  what  consequence  is  the  approba- 
tion of  a  Socinian  magistracy  delivered  in  favour  of  a  Soci- 
nian  Clergy  ?  It  is  not  the  body  of  the  ecclesiastics  alone 
who  are  accused  of  a  dereliction  of  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation, but  the  whole  Church,  of  which  the  members  of 
the  government  itself  doubtless  constitute  a  distinguished 
part. 

"  But,"  say  the  Clergy,  "  our  silence  is  founded  upon  principle. 
The  basis  of  the  reformation  is  to  recognize  the  Gospel  as  the  only 

*  '  Lettre  d'un  Ami  de  la  Religion.'     P.  26.  f  Ditto.    P.  26. 

%  '  De  la  Simplicity  de  la  Doctrine  Cluetienne.'    P.  41, 
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infallible  rule  of  faith — and  each  individual  has  a  right  to  interpret 
it  according  to  his  reason  and  conscience      For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, our  ministers  have  subscribed  to  no  articles,  no  confession  of 
faith,  no  consensus,  because  such  formularies  ary  too  often  a  fruit- 
ful cause  of  disagreement  *." 

The  Catholics  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
argument.  The  Abbe  Labouderie  has  published  a  pamphlet 
at  Paris,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  of  the  first 
sentence. 

"  All  the  world  is  now  convinced  that  the  religion  of  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  is  little  more  than  disguised  Socinianism  f." — 
Again — "  There  will  be  no  schism  between  the  Clergy  of  Geneva 
and  the  reformed  Churches  of  France,  Switzerland,  England,  and 
Germany,  on  account  of  this  Socinian  heresy.  They  are  all  alike," 
Sec.  &c.     P.  52. 

The  origin  of  this  universal  heterodoxy  is  then  catego- 
rically traced  to  the  principles  of  the  reformers.  If  each 
individual  can  interpret  the  Bible  for  himself,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  authority  of  tradition,  is  he  not  able  to  give 
it  whatever  sense  he  pleases .'  (P.  4.)  Thus  is  it,  say  the 
Catholics,  that  the  prediction  of  Bossuet  is  accomplished. 
By  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Mother-church,  and  claim- 
ing the  right  of  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  Pro- 
testantism insensibly  leads  to  Arianism,  Socinianism,  or  to 
such  a  diluted  system  of  Christianity,  that  is  little  better  than 
mere  natural  religion,  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is 
debased  to  the  rank  of  Socrates  among  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, and  becomes  even  less  than  Pythagoras  among  his 
faithful  followers  ±. 

Here  we  must  be  permitted  to  deny  the  principle  imputed 
to  the  authors  of  the  reformation,  and  consequently  all  the 
inferences  which  the  Catholics  are  so  ready  to  derive  from  it. 
It  is  true  that  Boileau,  for  the  sake  of  ridiculing  what  he 
considered  as  an  heresy,  has  said, 

"  Tout  Protestant  est  Pape,  une  Bible  a  la  main." 

It  is  also  true  that  Bayle  has  affected  to  consider  what  he 
calls  "  la  voie  d'examen"  as  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
reformation,  from  the  difficulties  of  which,  according  to  him, 
the  Protestants  can  but  ill  defend  themselves.     Rousseau, 


*  "  Premiere  Lettre  un  Ami."     P.  13.     "  Coup-cTceil  sur  sur  les  Confessions 
de  Foi."     P.  5. 

f  '•  Considerations  adrcssees  aux  Asperans  au  minisiere  de  l'eglise  de  Geneve," 
j  "  De  la  Simplicity  de  la  Doctrine  Chretiennc."     P.  5. 
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too,  probably  thought  himself  an  excellent  Protestant,  be- 
cause he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  although 
he  disbelieved  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  and  in 
his  pretended  enthusiasm  for  its  divine  founder,  considered 
his  Apostles  as  cheats  and  impostors.     But  to  be  a  good  Pro- 
testant, it  is  not  enough  not  to  be  a  Catholic.     It  was  never 
the  intention  of  the  reformers  that  the  principle  of  the  re- 
formed religion  should  be  "  rien  de  fixe"  —  rien  de  reconnu" 
— "  chacun  peut  croire  a  samanicre."     On  the  contrary,  the 
very  liberty  of  conscience  established  by  the  separation  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  made  it  necessary  that  each  community 
of  Christians  should  prepare  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  re- 
ceived by  their  respective  Churches,  in  order  that  the  points 
to  which  the  assent  of  their  members  was  required,  might  be 
clearly  defined  and  known.     The  reformers  were  so  far  from 
rejecting  a  principle  of  union  founded  upon  an  authorised 
creed,  that  their  first  business  was  not  merely  to  declare  the 
points  in  which  they  differed  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  but, 
as  was  obviously  proper,  to  set  forth  those  also  in  which  they 
themselves  believed.      All  the   reformed  Churches   without 
exception  acted  upon  this  principle,  and  adopted  either  singly, 
or  in  concert  with  others,  certain  formularies  and  symbols, 
which  were  made  the  standard  of  the  doctrine  of  their  own 
particular  Church,  and  a  test  whereby  the  conformity  of  those 
who  had  been  received  into  its  bosom,  might  be  ascertained. 
"  A  symbol,"  says  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Catechism,  "  is 
as  much  to  say  as  a  sign,  mark,  privy  token,  or  watch-word, 
whereby  the   soldiers    of  one  camp    are   known  from  their 
enemies."      The  Protestant   confessions    of  faitii    therefore 
differ  from  the  Catholic  in  this  important  point,  that  it  is  not 
pretended  that  those  who  affirm  any  of  them  to  be  erroneous, 
are  rejected  from  the  pale  of  salvation,  nor  are  they  proposed 
as  infallible — but  as  acts  of  reference,  by  which  Christians 
may  recognize  their  brethren  in  the  same  faith,  and  hold  cut 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  such  as  are  united  with  them 
in  a  community  of  sentiment  respecting  the  essential  points 
of  belief.     This  is  not  substituting  human  authority  in  the 
place  of  Scripture,  as  has  sometimes  been  pretended,  but  the 
wise  precaution  ,of  our  forefathers  to  guard  against  confusion 
in  discipline,  and  for  avoiding  diversities  of  opinion  in  bodies 
of  Christians  incorporated  by  mutual  consent  into  a  religious 
society.     To  stop  the  calumnies  of  the  Catholics,  says  Bur- 
net*, in  asserting,  "that  all  sects  were  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  reformation,  and  of  shaking  oft*  the  doctrine 

*  Expo-ition  of  the  39  Articles,  p.  4. 
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of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,"  the  Protestants  in  Germany 
prepared  that  confession  of  their  faith  which  they  offered  to 
the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  and  which  carries  its  name.  And 
after  their  example,  all  the  other  Churches  which  separated 
from  the  Roman  communion,  published  the  confessions  of 
their  faith,  both  to  declare  their  doctrine  for  the  instruction 
of  their  own  members,  and  for  covering  them  from  the  slan- 
ders of  their  adversaries. 

"  But,"  says  M.  Heyer,  "  neither  Jesus  nor  the  Apostles,  nor 
the  primitive  Church,  exacted  confessions  of  faith  from  the  early 
converts  to  Christianity.  Why  depart  from  the  simplicity  of  our 
Saviour's  doctrine,  and  that  of  the  first  ages,  which  yet  we  pretend 
to  set  up  as  a  pattern  ?  Why  make  the  burthen  of  the  yoke  of 
Christ  heavier  than  himself  had  judged  expedient,  at  the  obvious 
risk  of  offending  a  weak  brother?  If  the  symbol  of  the  Apostles 
was  thought  sufficient  for  the  apostolical  times,  why  should  it  be 
considered  at  present  as  of  less  efficacy*  I" 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is  too  trite  to  need  much  de- 
velopement.  The  apostolical  age  is  gone,  and  now  land- 
marks are  wanting  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  a  disputed 
possession.  It  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  New  Testament, 
that  those  who  first  embraced  the  Gospel,  declared  their 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah  in  simple  and  general 
terms.  Bishop  Tomline  thinks  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  Apostles  required  this  declaration  to  be 
made  in  any  particular  form  of  words  f.  With  all  the  defer- 
ence to  this  opinion  which  it  becomes  us  to  pay,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  a  comparison  of  the  following  passages 
will  give  plausibility  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  See  John  xvii. 
3.  John  iv.  29.  42.  John  vi.  69.  Acts  viii.  37.  That  there 
was  a  form  settled  very  early  in  most  Churches  is  clear  from 
St.  Paul.  That  Apostle  thanks  God  that  the  Romans  had 
obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  deli- 
vered them.  Rom.  vi.  17.  He  exhorts  Timothy  to  hold  fast 
the  form  of  sound  words  which  he  had  heard  of  him — an  ex- 
pression evidently  importing  a  standard  or  fixed  formulary, 
by  which  all  doctrines  were  to  be  examined.  In  proportion 
as  errors  and  heresies  were  multiplied  in  the  Church,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  recall  Christians  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
faith  which  is  in  Christ,  by  more  extended  creeds,  wherein 
the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  established  in  op- 
position to  the  heretical  opinions  which  prevailed.  "  When 
heresies  gained  ground,"  says  the  same  authority  to  which 

*  Coup-d'ccil  snr  les  Confessions.     Pp.  8,  9.  25. 
i  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  Vol.  II.  p.  82. 
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we  have  alluded  above,  "  and  destroyed  uniformity  of  belief 
among  Christians,  it  became  necessary  to  lave  a  public  stan- 
dard of  faith ;  and  to  this  cause  we  are  to  attribute  the  origin 
of  creeds*."  Their  enlargement  was  owing  to  the  same 
motives,  since  it  was  thought  requisite  to  add  more  express 
words,  according  as  new  dissensions  and  controversies  arose, 
and  as  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints 
became  corrupted  by  the  prevarications  of  heretics,  who  put 
senses  favouring  their  own  opinions,  on  the  simple  terms  in 
which  the  first  creeds  were  proposed. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe 
the  essential  distinction  which  exists  between  articles  of 
faith  and  articles  of  religion.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to 
insist  upon  this,  because  it  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
overlooked  by  M.  Heyer  and  the  Genevese  opponents  of 
confessions  of  faith.  This  distinction  was  first  noticed,  we 
believe,  by  Bishop  Conybeare  in  his  considerations  on  the 
case  of  subscription  to  articles  of  religion  f.  He  shews  that 
articles  of  faith,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  expression, 
consist  only  of  such  truths  as  are  fundamental  in  the  Chris- 
tian scheme ;  these  are  collected  in  the  Apostles'  creed,  and 
farther  explained  in  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene.  By  articles 
of  religion  we  understand  such  truths,  as  being  founded  in 
Scripture,  the  word  of  God,  have  a  certain  evidence ;  but 
-not  bearing  so  close  and  immediate  a  relation  to  the  main 
branches  of  the  Christian  scheme,  are  therefore  of  an  inferior 
nature.  This  difference  is  carefully  preserved  in  relation  to 
subscriptions.  The  laity  are  required  to  profess  their  belief 
in  the  fundamental  articles  of  our  faith,  first  in  baptism,  and 
afterwards  in  the  daily  offices  of  the  Church.  From  the 
Clergy,  whose  employment  it  is  to  teach,  and  whose  igno- 
rance or  error  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent,  a 
subscription  to  articles  of  religion  is  expected,  as  containing 
a  clearer  and  fuller  comprehension  of  the  several  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  All  M.  Heyer's  superficial  reasonings  against 
confessions  of  faith,  seem  grounded  on  the  assumption,  that 
mere  laymen  as  well  as  the  Clergy,  the  people  as  well  as 
their  ministers,  are  required  to  subscribe  to  the  latter  class 
of  articles. 

After  objecting  to  the  system  of  silence  pursued  by  the 
Company,  it  may  appear  ungracious  to  find  fault  with  such 
answers  as  they  have  not  thought  it.  inconsistent  with  their 


*  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  Vol.  II.  p.  33. 
f  Enchiridion  Theologicum,  Vol.  If.  p.  54. 
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principle  to  furnish.     At  any  rate,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
state  our  reasons  for  being  dissatisfied  with  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  accusers  of  the  Clergy  have  great 
reason  to  complain  that  their  opponents,  instead  of  meeting 
the  question  fairly,  have  in  various  ways  misrepresented  the 
specific  and  intelligible  charge  brought  against  them.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Manget,  the  difference  of  opinion  turns,  not 
upon  the  foundation  of  their  belief  in  the  nature  of  a  common 
Saviour,  but  solely  upon  the  sense  of  certain  equivocal  ex- 
pressions and  obscure  texts  of  Scripture,  which  divines  in  the 
several  Christian  communities  have  interpreted  differently, 
according  to  their  respective  modes  of  thinking.  "  Voila," 
he  indignantly  writes,  "  voila  le  veritable  etat  des  choses  ; 
voila  ce  qui  provoque  ces  cris  d'alarme,  ces  denonciations, 
ces  outrages*."  M.  Heyer  follows  up  the  blow  by  directing 
his  batteries  against  the  absurdity  of  pretending  to  decide  on 
points  contested  among  the  theologians,  such  for  example, 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  Son  is  bom,  issues  from,  or 
is  engendered  of  the  Father—  or  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son — in  ail  which  we 
heartily  agree  with  him  f.  But,  with  the  leave  of  Messrs. 
Manget  and  Heyer,  these  are  direct  mis-statements  of  the  real 
ground  of  the  question.  No  "  fanatic  clamours"  have  been 
raised  upon  subtle  points,  "  contested  by  theologians,"  but 
the  accusation,  couched  in  simple  and  direct  terms,  is  pre- 
cisely this  : — "  La  Venerable  Compagnie  des  Pasteurs  est 
accusee  de  ne  plus  prolesser  le  dogme  de  la  Divinite  de  Jesus 
Christy."  M.  Empeytaz  and  the  writers  on  his  side  of  the 
question  support  their  charge  on  the  following  grounds : — 
Arian  Thesis  in  1777,  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in  our  last 
number — Suppression  of  Calvin's  Catechism  in  1788 — Sup- 
pression in  the  College  of  the  Catechisms  of  Supervise  and 
Ostervald,  superseded  by  that  of  Vernet — Translation  of  the 
Bihle,  published  at  Geneva,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
pany in  1805,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak  —  Suppression 
of  the  confession  of  faith  agreed  upon  by  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
anciently  printed  in  the  several  editions  of  the  Bible,  Testa- 
ment, Liturgy,  and  Psalms — Liturgy  of  1807,  in  which  our 
Lord  is  designated  only  by  the  titles  of  "  Son  of  God,  Saviour, 
Redeemer,  Master,  King,  and  Legis'ator" — Catechisms  of 
1793,  T805,  1808,  1810,  1814,  in  which  there  is  either  an 


*  "  Reflexions  sur  les  attaqnes  dirigees  dans  ces  derniers  temps  contre  la 
Venerable  Compagnie  de  Geneve."     P.  3. 
f  "  Coup  d'oeil  sur  les  Confessions."     P.  7. 
I  "  Empevtaz."     P.  5. 
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absolute  silence  respecting  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  or  ex- 
pressions formally  opposed  to  it — 197  Sermons  published  in 
the  course  of  half  a  century,  in  n  me  of  which  occurs  a  single 
profession  of  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord — and  lastly, 
the  regulation  of  the  3rd  of  May,  1817,  by  which  the  Clergy 
were  prohibited  from  touching  in  their  public  discourses  on 
certain  doctrines  considered  as  fundamental  by  every  Chris- 
tian community*.  It  must  be  clear  that  we  cannot  give 
even  a  compressed  view  of  the  proofs  on  which  these  allega- 
tions rest,  and  we  therefore  dismiss  them  with  the  following 
severe  but  just  remarks  of  Grenus. 

"  lis  rougissenl  dans  leurs  eatechismes  de  faire  mention  du  peche 
originel,  sans  lequel  neanmoins  l'incarnation  du  verbe  eteunel 
n'est  plus  necessaire:  ils  attenuent  tout  ce  qui  dans  nos  livres 
sacres  tient  ou  du  mystere  ou  du  miracle.  On  donne  a  cette  con- 
duite  le  nom  de  systeme  plus  liberal ;  eela  s'appelle  marcher  avec 
le  siecle,  ce  qui  est,  sans  doute,  plus  a  la  mode,  que  de  marcher 
avec  Jesus  Christ.  On  se  felicite  de  sa  moderation  et  de  sa  toler- 
ance, comme  si  la  moderation  consistoit  a  renoncer  a  sa  foi,  et  la 
tolerance  a  adopter  positivement  l'erreur.  On  qualifie  de  Puritains, 
de  Mcthodistes,  de  Dissidens,  de  Separatistes,  ceux  qui  troublent 
\a.Jausse  paix  ou  Ion  veut  s'endormir ;  et  nous  sommes  reduits  a 
demander  ou  est  le  christianisme  dans  cette  eglise  qui  se  vantoit  de 
l'avoir  epure."     Corresp.  p.  39. 

Respecting  the  edition  of  the  Bible  of  1805,  Ave  have  still 
a  few  words  to  say.  The  complaint  against  it  is,  that  many 
of  the  passages  relative  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  have  been 
altered,  so  as  to  present  a  sense  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  former  translations,  particularly  that  of  Calvin  in 
1535,  and  from  those  in  use  among  the  other  reformed 
Churches  f.  In  proof  of  the  general  opinion  respecting  it, 
it  is  alleged  that  the  Bible  Society  of  Geneva  have  refused 
to  circulate  it,  while  a  reimpression  has  been  promoted  of  the 
Bibles  of  Martin  and  Ostervald  %.  In  reply  it  is  urged,  that 
the  style  of  the  new  translation,  though  still  defective  in 
many  points,  is  incontestibly  better  than  that  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  that,  in  particular,  the  books  of  Job,  the  Psalms, 
and  Isaiah,  are  acknowledged  to  be  greatly  superior  to  all 
the  other  French  translations.  Though  opposed  by  the 
"  Trinitarians"  from  the  first  moment  of  its  publication,  (an 
important  admission,  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  remark) 

*  '*  Empeytaz."     P.  5,  &c.     Grenus.    "   Fragmens  de   1'histoire    Ecclesias- 
tiqne."     P.  37. 

f  "  Empeytaz."     P.  10. 

|  "  Corre»pondance  de  Grenus."     P.  4.  6. 
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"  Reconnoissons  dans  ces  tristes  discussions  un  esprit  d'inquie- 
tude,  inherent  peut-etre  a  notre  caractere  national,  et  dont  nous 
avons  eu  souvent  a  deplorer  les  effets,  lorsqu  i!s  se  dirigeoient  vert* 
des  questions  plus  susceptibles  d'emouvoir  les  passions  populaires ; 
ci  besoin  insatiable  d'activite,  qui  trouva  long  terns  a  s'assouvir  sur 
les  interets  politiques,  et  qui,  prive  de  cet  aliment,  s'empare  main- 
tenant  des  discussions  theologiques  comme  d'une  pature  nouvelle, 
voyons-y  1 'amour  si  general  et  si  incomprehensible  de  la  dispute," 
1  Lettres  d'un  ami,'  p.  6. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  orthodoxy  of  the  clergy  must  stand 
or  fall  by  its  own  merits,  without  any  reference  to  the  mo- 
tives by  which  their  adversaries  may  have  been  actuated.  It 
is  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  cause  itself,  whether  it  were 
first  brought  forward  by  lovers  of  truth,  men  eager  for  the 
purity  of  the  faith,  and  zealous  for  the  honour  of  Christian- 
ity ;  or  whether  they  had  their  origin  in  baser  motives  and 
more  earthly  feelings,  in  personal  pique,  or  political  restless- 
ness. If  the  clergy  are  really  Socinians,  or  Arians,  or 
Arminians,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  they  have  been 
first  called  so  by  friends  or  enemies.  The  question  must  be 
argued  on  its  own  grounds,  without  reference  to  individuals  ; 
and  the  charge  being  once  brought,  it  matters  not  in  what 
spirit  it  was  brought,  so  long  as  a  shadow  of  suspicion  re- 
mains in  the  mind  of  the  impartial  part  of  the  public,  that 
there  exists  foundation  for  it.  Nor  is  it  less  irrelevant  to 
the  point  at  issue  to  insinuate  that  the  opponents  of  the  clergy 
have  some  ulterior  object  in  view,  which  they  have  not  yet 
divulged.  We  have  already  incidentally  quoted  the  discovery 
made  by  the  author  of  the  "  Premiere  lettre  a  un  ami,"  that 
the  controversial  troubles  had  been  excited  by  some  "  rich 
and  learned  strangers,  whose  efforts  had  reference  to  a  vast 
plan,"  which  he  promises  to  disclose  to  the  uninitiated  at 
some  future  day.  M.  Manget,  another  advocate  of  the 
Company,  has  caught  the  alarm,  and  follows  up  the  notion 
of  the  clandestine  conspiracy  by  an  eulogy  on  his  own  mode- 
ration in  forbearing  to  denounce  to  the  world  the  private  ma- 
chinations of  its  authors, — "  their  hidden  manoeuvres — their 
secret  affiliations, — and  the  final  catastrophe  at  which  they 
hoped  to  arrive*."  The  object  of  these  alarmists  can  be  no 
other  than  a  wish  to  divert  the  public  attention  from  the  main 
question. 

We  must  enter  a  similar  protest,  in  the  third  place,  against 
the  answer  by  recrimination  on  the  character  of  the  accusers. 
Let  it  be  first  shewn  that  their  accusation  is  false,  and  then, 
it  it  be  thought  desirable,  bring  forward  evidence  to  prove 


*  "  l.xauu-n  de*  principale*  critique*."  Stc.  Pref.  p.  4. 
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that  their  falsehood  in  one  particular  is  only  a  part  of  their 
general  system.  The  defenders  of  the  Company  have  adopted 
a  contrary  mode  of  argument.     They  have  left  the  real  ques- 
tion to  its  fate,  and  have  contented  themselves  with  retorting 
personalities,  and  imputing  the  worst  designs  to  those  who 
venture  to  question  their  belief.     The  "  Ami  de  la  religion," 
turns  round   upon   his  opponents,  and   asks,  in  a  tone   of 
triumph,    "  What  are  their  titles  ?    What  credit  is  due  to 
their  discourses I  Have  they  as  strong  claims  as  the  clergy 
to  the  confidence  of  the  public  ?"  To  such  questions  as  these 
it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  doctrine  of  their  authorised 
teachers,  and  not  the  personal  character  of  private  indivi- 
duals, is  the  only  inquiry  which  is  really  interesting  to  the 
public  of  Geneva.     If  the  reasonings  of  Grenus  are  correct, 
what  does  it  signify  that  he  is 

"  Un  horame  eminemment  tracassier  et  haineux,  qui  porte  dans 
des  questions  theologiques  qu'il  n'entend  pas,  et  qui  au  fond  lul 
soh-t  indifferentes,  le  nieme  fiel  qu'il  versa  jadis  dans  ses  ecrits  poli- 
tiques  ;  un  horame  qui,  aigri  par  1'abandon  ou  il  languit  a  la  fia 
d'une  carriere  plus  orageuse  qu'honorable,  veut  gouter  encore  une 
fois  les  plaisirs  de  la  malveillance  *,"  &c. 

Again,  if  Messrs.  Malan  and  Empeytaz,  have  not  been 
mistaken  in  attributing  to  the  majority  of  the  Company  a 
disbelief  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  what  purpose  can  it 
serve  to  heap  on  theui  all  the  contemptuous  terms  which  t;.e 
nomenclature  of  polemical  disputation  can  supply  •  The  mam 
question  is  not  at  all  affected/  even  if  the  opponents  of  the 
Clergy  are  really  exclusives  ("  Seconde  Lettre,"  p.  1.)  ultra- 
devotees — schismatics  ("  Ami  de  la  Religion,"  17.)  Puritan* 
("Examen  des  principales  Critiques," 2.)  Moravians  ("  Frag- 
mens  de  l'Hist."  52.)  Dissidents— Separatists — Methodists 
(*'  Correspondance,"  39.)  Nay,  what  if  the  principles  of  these 
•*  docteurs  de  la  nouvelle  eglise/'  as  they  are  sarcastically 
termed  ("  Examen,"  7.)  be  a  sort  of  modified  Mahoraetanism, 
something  between  Methodism  and  Quietism  f  I  We  do  not 
deny  that  this  may  be  the  case — sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus 
— we  look  for  the  arguments  necessaria — the  convincing 
■arguments  ;  and  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anonymous  recrimi- 
nation and  the  retort  courteous. 

But  much  as  we  dislike  personalities  in  controversy,  we 
think  the  use  of  raillery  on  such  a  subject  still  more  repre- 
-  -  ii  -Hi 

*  "  Reflexions  sur  les  attaques,  fite.'*  p.  4. 
t  "  Correspondance,"  &c.  p,  41. 
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hensible.  One  of  the  advocates  of  the  Clergy,  author  of 
the  "  Lettres  aun  Ami,"  has  unfortunately  permitted  himself 
to  treat  the  question  with  a  tone  of  levity  so  unbecoming  a 
writer  on  a  theological  subject,  so  foreign  from  the  character 
of  a  divine,  and  so  inconsistent  with  the  seriousness  of  a 
Christian,  that  all  parties  have  not  hesitated  in  passing  on  it 
a  merited  censure.  On  so  grave  a  subject,  asks  M.  Chaij 
let,  are  pleasantries  and  levity  of  style  in  season?  Of  all 
polemical  weapons,  raillery  is  at  once  the  most  unjustifiable 
the  weakest,  and  that  which  gives  the  most  pain,  we  had  al- 
most said  disgust,  to  every  reflecting  mind.  Whatever 
may  be  the  conclusions  of  the  writer  to  whom  we  allude  on 
Predestination,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  it  la  douce  petite  chimcre  of  Calvin.  This 
flippant  language  on  a  subject  which  has  so  long  exercised, 
and  will  probably  exercise  for  ages  yet  to  come,  the  serious 
attention  of  those  who  examine  for  themselves,  whether 
these  things  he  so,  has  not  escaped  the  animadversion  of  an 
adversary  who  probably  cared  little  in  his  heart  for  the 
scandal  which  the  indiscreet  defenders  of  religion  bring  on 
their  own  cause. 

"  Le  ministre  Socinien  est  plus  accommodanf,  il  trouve  a  s'egayer 
sur  une  accusation  si  scrieuse  ;  un  Theulogien  aurait  cru  devoir  faire 
ici  avec  franchise  sa  confession  de  foi.  Le  ministre  aime  mieux  em- 
prunter  le  langage  du  theatre  :  il  cite  tour-a-tour  Moliere,  Boileau, 
et  Gresset ;  if  met  en  scene  les  femmes  savantes  et  les  visit  an  dines, 
Jeannot  Lapin  et  S^ar^i-rel/e.  II  appelle  a  son  secours  Annibal  et 
Montaigne,  Eerose  et  Buffon  !  ii  rit  memo  dt-  67-  Calvin  et  de  sa 
douzs  tc  petite  chimere,  de  la  predestination.  Enfin  ce  ministre 
mubque,  couleur  de  rose,  saisit  admirablement  Ic  ton  des  boudoirs  ; 
repond  a  des  argumens  par  des  vers  de  comedie ;  badine  agre- 
ablement  sur  les  dogmes  les  plus  sacres;  et  fait  de  I'esprit,  quand  on 
leeomme  de  dire  s'il  est  Chretien  ou  non  !"  Correspondance,  p.  40. 

The  author  of  the  "  Lettres  a  un  Ami,"  will,  perhaps, 
need  no  other  punishment  than  the  consciousness,  which  we 
trust  he  will  one  day  feel,  of  having  deserved  the  censure 
of  M.  Grenus ! 

The  next  objection  we  have  to  make  to  the  Company  is  of 
a  more  serious  nature.  The  Clergy  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  principle  of  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury  * — Quod  credas 

*  "  Digladient  alii  eireurn  res  religion!*, 

Quod  credas  nihil  est,  sit  modo  vita  proba. 
Jortin  has  pointed  out  the  glaring  solecism  of  digtatlient.     It  is  from  these  lines 
rather  than  from  Cowley,  that  Pope's  couplet  seems  to  have  been  taken. 
'  For  modes  of  faith  let  grscelr*:;  zealots  fight, 
J-'c  can't  be  wrong. whose  life  is  in  the  right.'  " 

Essay  on  Jinn,  ' 
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iiihil  est,  sit  modo  vita  proba.  Such  at  least  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  argument  of  the  writers  on  their  side  of  the 
question,  who  either  appear  to  consider  the  fundamental 
doctrines  as  nothing  to  religion  itself,  or  look  upon  tiiem  as 
idle  and  speculative  questions  *,  on  which  a  difference  of 
opinion  may  reasonably  be  allowed  to  exist:  "  In  fact," 
asks  the  ami  de  la  religion,  "  what  are  ail  these  debates  to 
religion  I  How  can  they  interest  or  compromise  religion?" 
The  author  of  Considerations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Fas- 
tors  of  Geneva,  after  assuming  as  a  general  principle  that 
God  has  not  marked  out  any  particular  line  of  belief  as  ne- 
cessary to  salvation,  demands  whether  it  is  of  consequence 
to  the  happiness  of  Protestants  to  believe  in  certain  doc- 
trines rather  than  in  others,  to  be  a  Calvinist,  rather  than 
a  Lutheran,  or  Socinian,  or  Arminian.  He  thinks  the  great 
end  of  all  religion  is  purity  of  morals,  to  promote  which,  a 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  resurrection, 
are  all  the  doctrines  required.  Christianity  being  thus  sim- 
plified, even  if  all  the  Calvinistic  tenets  were  clearly  proved 
from  Scripture,  he  does  not  see  how  they  can  render  him 
more  virtuous,  or  wise,  or  more  filled  with  the  love  of  God. 
In  a  temporal  point  of  view,  the  only  one  in  which  this 
writer  can  persuade  himself  to  look  upon  religion,  he  perti- 
tinently  asks,  whether  a  belief  in  predestination,  original 
sin,  and  the  Trinity  in  unity,  can  contribute  in  any  degree 
to  the  independence  of  the  citizens  of  Geneva!  He  con- 
cludes, therefore,  that  the  theological  opinions  of  Calvin 
are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of  a  people ;  that 
their  admission  could  not  but  be  detrimental  to  their  inter- 
ests ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  patriot  to  oppose 
them  by  every  means  in  his  power  f.  M.  Manget,  whose 
notions,  however,  are  rather  less  outrageously  liberal  than 
those  of  the  last  quoted  anonymous  authority,  declares  that 
he  has  all  his  life  had  a  great  objection  to  theological  dis- 
cussions, principally  on  account  of  their  perfect  inutility  %. 
M.  Heyer  declares,  that  all  discussion  of  these  questions 
in  particular  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  the  Contro- 
versy, are  good  for  nothing,  and  neither  profitable  "  pour 
l'esprit  ni  pour  la  morale."     Among  these  unprofitable  and 

*  "  The  '  ami  de  la  religion,'  must  be  honourably  excepted  from  this  latter 
class  of  reasoners.  '  On  est  fort  eloigne,'  says  he,  '  de  s'associer  ici  a  ceux  qui 
regardent  les  questions  auxquelles  on  fait  allusion,  comme  ties  questions  oiseuses, 
on  purement  speculatives.'  P.  32.  But  he  wishes  them  to  be  agitated  oniy  by 
•  Ics  theologie.ns,'  and  not  by  the  '  simple  fidele.' " 

\  "  Considerations  sur  la  conduite,"  &c.     P.  16,  19. 
$  "  Jteflexions  sur  les  attaques,"  &c.    P- 1. 
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good-for-nothing  doctrines,  according  to  the  classifications 
of  this  divine,  are  the  following,  which  he  calmly  considers 
as  nothing  more  than  certain  "  contested  points  among  the 
theologians." 

"  Sur  la  maniere  dont  le  fils  est  ne,  issti  Ou  erigendre  du  Pere, 
dont  le  St.  Esprit  pro-cede  du  Pore  ou  du  Fils,  sur  la  propagation 
du  peche  d'Adam,  et  de  la  mortalite,  sur  la  satisfaction  iiiite  a  la 
justice  de  Dieu  par  l'imputation  des  merites  de  Jesus  ;  sur  I'adop- 
tion,  Selection,  la  predestination,  ou  autres  sujets  difficiles,  deli- 
cats  et  ohscurs."     Coup  d'oeil,  p.  7. 

If  it  could  be  believed  for  a  moment  that  the  other 
members  of  the  Company  agree  with  their  colleague  in  con- 
sidering some  of  the  doctrines  to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
the  above  quotation,  as  merely  idle,  speculative,  and  unim- 
portant questions ;  disputed  by  professed  theologians,  and 
without  practical  utility  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  we 
should  think,  that  the  only  Catechism  which  could  be  adopted 
consistently  with  such  principles,  would  be  "  le  Catechisme 
a  lusage  des  toutes  les  communions  Chretiennes."  "That  ex- 
cessive liberality,  as  it  has  been  falsely  called,  which  con- 
cedes every  thing  to  which  unanimous  assent  cannot  be 
given,  bespeaks  indifference  to  all  religion ;  a  feeling  which 
not  even  the  warmest  of  their  doctrinal  opponents  have  im- 
puted to  the  Clergy  of  Geneva.  Much,  however,  as  we 
should  wish  to  consider  these  sentiments  as  nothing  more 
than  the  opinions  of  an  individual,  we  are  seriously  con- 
cerned to  perceive  that  M.  Heyer,  as  the  following  passage 
will  shew,  does  not  stand  alone  in  his  manner  of  estimat- 
ing the  essential  points  of  belief. 

"  Si  les  ministres  qui  different  entr'eux  par  quelques  opinions 
differaient  pour  les  principes  de  morale  qulls  deduisent  de  ces 
opinions  ;  si  seulement  les  avis  etaient  partages  sur  des  points  essen- 
t.'els  conime  I'immortaliie  de  lame,  l  amour  du  prochain,  V  existence 
d'lin  Smtveut;  j'avoue  qu'une  telle  divergence  seroit  capable  de 
rebuter  de  la  religion  ceux  qu'un  gout  natuiel  n'y  attire  pas,  mais 
je  ne  sachevpas  que  cela  soit  jamais  arrive,  et  ce  n'est  surtout  pas  le 

xas  ici Lem*  premier  soin  a  ete  deconvenir,  d'un  commun 

accord,  de  ne  pas  porter  en  chaise  les  sujets  qui  les  divisaient, 
puree  Q-u'ils  ne  aont,  comote  je  I'.ai  deja  observe,  que  des  dogmes  de 
pure  speculation  et  qu'ils  ne  conviendroit  pas  d'avaneer  successive- 
ment  dans  la  meme  chaire  *teux  opinions  contraires.  Par  lanieme 
raison,  2',  il$  les  ont  retranche  de  tons  la  litres  destines  d  I  en- 
seighement  de  la  jeunesse  el  ae  to/is  le;.  fonmdaires  du  cidte."  Con- 
siderations sur  la  Conduite  dts  Pasteurs,  p.  \%  &e. 

But  leaving  these  railers  against  "  speculative  f- oology,'' 
to  dtny  the  practical  lues  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
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and  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  we  must  turn  to 
another  class,  who,  though  they  do  not  think  such  topics 
idle  and  unimportant,  yet  consider  them  as  too  abstruse  to 
be  introduced  into  discourses  from  the  pulpit.  It  is  true, 
say  the  clergy*,  that  in  our  public  devotional  services  we  do 
not  treat  of  subjects  too  sublime  to  be  understood  by  the 
multitude ;  we  are  silent,  perhaps,  concerning  certain  opi- 
nions debated  ever  since  the  origin  of  the  Church  ;  or  con- 
cerning questions  which  belong-  to  the  nature  of  things  di- 
vine, and  of  which  God  has  hidden  the  solution  in  the  se- 
crets of  eternity. 

But  surely  the  doctrines  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son ;  the 
incarnation;  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross;  the  necessity  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Spirit;  the  fall  of  man;  are  within  the 
reach  of  popular  comprehension,  and  capable  perhaps  be- 
yond all  others  of  being  practically  enforced  on  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  the  mo^t  illiterate  congregation  Were 
Jhey  even  otherwise,  it  might  be  questioned  whether  the 
practice  of  avoiding  the  mention  of  every  doctrine  which 
may  be  combated,  and  of  burying  every  te.\t  ot  doubtful 
meaning,  may  not  be  dictated  by  lalse  discretion  ;  and  whe- 
ther those  ministers  who  avoid  the  public  discussion  of  dif- 
ficult or  ambiguous  passages,  have  not  mistaken  their  duty 
in  studiously  divesting  their  discourses  oi  whatever  may  ap- 
pear mysterious  to  vulgar  apprehensions  f.  We  are  free  to 
confess  that  the  preachers  or  Geneva  appear  lo  us  (and  we 
have  not  been  without  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion 
from  personal  observation)  to  have  fallen  into  this  error.  It 
has,  perhaps,  been  justly  remarked  of  them,  that  the  morality 
of  their  sermons,  more  philosophical  thari  Christian,  degene- 
rates too  often  into  the  morality  of  the  world;  faith  and  its 
obligations  are  forgotten  in  their  discourses ;  and  the  name 
of  Jesus  scarcely  pronounced,  except,  from  time  to  time, 
as  a  matter  of  form,  is  no  longer  what  it  was  to  the  Colossians, 
all  and  in  all — ra.  t.«.\tol  *ai  ev  r.aai  X^ustoc.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  or  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  our  Saviour,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission  is  represented,  One  writer  says,  that 
he  descended  from  heaven  to  teach  m  nkind  how  to  des- 
pise their  own  weakness,  and  to  cherish  their  fellow  crea- 
tures %.     As  if  no   other  purposes    were    intended   to    be 


*  •*  Ixttres  d'unami  de  la  religion."     P.  30. 

f  See  this  opinion  excellently   enforced  by  Bp.  Horsley's  Sermons,  Vol.  I. 
p.  4>  &c. 

•f  *'  Considerations  sur  la  Conduite,"  &c.     P.  31. 
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answered  by  the  incarnation,  than  the  mere  delirery  of  a 
moral  lesson,  for  the  inculcation  of  which  the  great  mystery 
of  godliness,  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  was  surely  some» 
what  more  than  the  occasion  required.  If  the  clergy  had 
been  more  careful  to  bring  forward  in  the  pulpit  the  sub- 
jects which  especially  belong  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
more  anxious  to  enforce  their  arguments  by  motives  drawn 
from  the  Gospel,  than  by  arguments  derived  from  human 
reason  and  philosophy,  an  appeal  in  support  of  the  charge 
of  heterodoxy  would  not  have  been  made,  as  now,  with  a 
considerable  colour  of  justice,  to  the  general  tenor  of  their 
public  discourses. 

The  last  observation  we  have  to  make  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Company,  relates  to  a  matter  of  discipline  rather  than 
of  doctrine.  We  allude  to  the  dismissal  of  M.  Malan  from 
his  place  of  regent  of  the  fifth  class  of  the  College.  Their 
error,  in  this  instance,  seems  to  us  to  have  been,  not  so 
much  that  of  suspending  him  when  he  refused  to  submit 
his  teaching  to  their  authority,  for  they  could  scarcely  have 
acted  otherwise ;  but,  in  provoking,  as  it  were,  his  insubor- 
dination, by  not  conniving,  in  some  degree,  at  his  religious 
instruction,  the  tendency  of  which  seemed  little  calculated 
to  excite  reasonable  alarm.  This  was  surely  impolitic,  even 
in  a  prudential  point  of  view,  and  the  same  observation  will 
apply  to  the  prohibition  from  preaching  on  certain  subjects, 
supposing  that  prohibition  only  to  extend,  in  a  literal  sense, 
to  the  "  manyier  in  which  the  divine  nature  is  united  to  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  to  the  "  manner  in  which 
grace  operates."  If  more  than  this  were  intended,  as  it  is 
difficult  not  to  conceive,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  measure  was  not  only  impolitic,  but  unscriptural 
and  criminal. 

Such  are  the  remarks  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to 
offer  on  this  painful  controversy.  It  will  appear,  on  a  review 
of  what  has  leen  said,  that  the  accusations  against  the 
Clergy,  reduced  to  their  proper  terras,  and  freed  from  the 
exaggeration  in  which  some  of  their  opponents  have  stu- 
diously enveloped  them,  may  be  classed  under  three  heads 
— a  disbelief  in  the  consubstantiability  of  the  Son — a  disbe- 
lief of  the  Trinity — and  Pelagianism.  It  is  not  asserted 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Company  err  equally  on  these 
three  points,  but  that  in  their  opinions  concerning  them, 
they  have  departed,  more  or  less,  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  appreciate  exactly  the  justice  of  the  charge,  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  tlUnk  it,  to  a  certain  degree,  well  founded. 
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JS~or  does  it  appear  to  us  very  difficult  to  account  for  the 
progress  of  these  opinions.  We  attribute  them  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  philosophical  tone  introduced  into  theology 
during1  the  last  century,  which  has  led  the  continental  di- 
vines, to  seek  their  doctrines  not  so  much  in  the  Bible  as 
in  the  principles  of  reason,  according  to  which  they  arrange 
their  religious  system  in  the  best  manner  they  are  able. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  perceive  by  the  language  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Clergy,  that  the  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Calvin,  of  which  Geneva  was  so  long  considered 
as  the  nursing-mother,  is  freely  admitted.  The  author  of 
the  "  Considerations*,"  says,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  the  Company  no  longer  hold  all  the  opinions 
of  Calvin.  M.  Ileyer  declares  f  that  they  belong  neither 
to  Socinus,  nor  to  Arius,  nor  to  Calvin.  Lot  them  take 
care  lest,  in  ceasiug  to  grasp  at  the  shadow,  they  lose  the 
substance — lest  in  refusing  to  be  of  Paul  or  ApoJlos,  or  Ce- 
phas, they  forget  that  one  is  their  master,  even  Christ. 


,AllT.  VI.  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of 
Childe  Harold :  containing  Dissertations  on  the  Ruins  of 
Rome  ;  and  an  Essay  o?i  Italian  Literature.  By  John 
Hobhouse,  Esq.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  31. A.  and 
F.R.S.  2d  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  8vo.  pp.576. 
Murray.    1818.   14*. 

Mr.  Hobhouse's  advertisement  describes,  much  more  dis* 
tinctly  than  his  title-page,  the  purport  of  this  assemblage  of 
miscellaneous  notes. 

"  It  is  trusted  that  the  information  here  collected,  is  such  as  a 
traveller  in  Italy  would  wish  to  find  prepared  for  him.''  Advert. 
P.  vi. 

This  information  is  indeed,  at  first,  forced  into  the  shape 
of  notes  on  Childe  Harold.  For  example, — Stanza  LXXXI, 
"  "We  but  feel  our  way  to  err,"  serves  as  the  motto  to  a  dis- 
sertation of  fourteen  pages,  on  the  Walls  of  Rome  ;  and  three 
more,  on  uncertain  names.  But  the  Essay  on  Italian  Lite- 
rature leaves  Lord  Byron  in  the  lurch  ;  and  dwindles  into  a 
catalogue  raisonee  of  a  few  of  the  principal  modern  Italian 
poets.     A  traveller,  who  wishes   to  know  something  of  the 


*  4<  Considerations  snr  la  conduit6,"  &c.     P.  5. 
f  "  Coup-d'ceiJ  sur  les  confessions,"  &c.    .IV  5. 
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previous  lives  of  literary  persons  to  whom  be  may  hope  to  be 
introduced,,  and  to  dp  prepared  for  the  probable  topics  of  con- 
versation in  their  society,  will  feel  more  obliged  to  Mr.  Hob- 
house  tor  this  collection  ef  anecdotes,   and  criticisms  on  fa- 
vourite authors  now  living1,   or  still  remembered,    than   he 
would  have  done,  in  all  probability,  for  an  ambitious  essay  in 
imitation  of,  or  drawn  from  Schlegel,  or  Sismondi.     Bat  then 
the  title  page  should  have  announced  this  literary  chit-chat 
(which  fills  up  nearly  half  the  volume)  in  terms  confining  it, 
as  the  table  of  contents  does,  to  the  present  literature  of  Italy. 
We  should  not  have  noticed  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
mise held  cut,  and  the  performance  in  this  instance,  had  it 
not  been  accompanied  by  too  many  other  specimens  of  the 
trade  of  puffing  and  book-making.     We  can  scarcely  believe 
that  the  title  of  Notes  on  Childe  Harold,  would  have  been 
retained,   after  Mr.  Hobhouse  found  himself  drawn  on  into 
discussions  and  researches-  confessedly  "  not  at  all  requisite 
for  the  intelligibility  of  that  poem,"  Introduction,  p.  iv.;  but 
with  the  paltry  view,  of  finding  more  purchasers  amongst  the 
usual  crowd  of  readers  of  fashionable  poetry,  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  the  smaller  list  of  critical  travellers.     It 
might,  however,  have  been  difficult  to  introduce,  with  plausi- 
bility, the  dissertation  on  Tasso's  confinement ;  and  the  unim- 
portant specimens  of  his  letters,  under  a  title  of  less  laxity. 
And  if  we  call  these  letters  unimportant  to  the  reader,  we 
must  do  them  the  justice  to  allow,  that  they  have  at  least  their 
full  share  in  the  merit  of  expanding  Mr.  Hobhouse's  thick  8vo. 
For  a  billet-doux  of  five  lines  to  a  certain  Signor  Scalabrino, 
with  the  formula?  of  the  address  and  signature,  fills  up  page 
41)4 ;  and  a  translation   of  the  same  billet-doux,  with  a  note 
by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  to   say  that  he  can  not  tell  us  any  thing 
about  the  said   Signor,  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  next  page. 
From  the  Italian  and  English  together  we  learn,  that  Tasso 
hoped  the  worthy  gentleman  was  well,  and  would  be  glad  i!  he 
could  call.     "  It  is  believed,"  says  Mr.  II.  "  that  this  letter 
lias  never  been  published  before."     We' would  not  willingly 
be  supposed  to  insinuate,  that  other  parts  of  this  correspon- 
dence are  more  interesting.      The  following  letter  Mr.  H. 
conceives  to  be  so  important,  that  he  gives  it  to  his  readers 
three  times  over  ;  once  in  Italian,  and  twice  in  English. 
"  Very  Magnificent  Signor, 
"  I  send  your  worship  five  shirts,  all  of  which  want  mending. 
Give  them  to  your  relation  ;  and  let  him  *  know  that  1  do  not  wish 
them  to  be  mixed  with  the  others  ;  and  that  he  will  gratify  me  by 

♦  "  Or  htr.'' 
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coming  one  day  with  you  to  see  me.  In  the  mean  while  I  wait  for 
that  answer  which  your  lordship  promised  to  solicit  for  me.  Put 
your  friend  in  mind  of  it.     I  k;ss  your  lordship  s  hand, 

"  Of  your  Worship 
"  The  very  faithful  servant, 

"  TORQUATO  TAS80. 

u  From  S.  Anna,  the  4th  of  Jan.  1585. 

"  If  you  cannot  come  with  your  relation,  come  alone.  I  want 
to  speak  to  you.  And  get  the  cloth  washed  in  which  the  shirts  are 
wrapped  up. 

"  To  the  very  Magnificent  Signor, 
The  Signor  Luca  Scaiabrino." 

We  agree  with  the  learned   translator,  that  this  difficult 
passage  should  certainly  have  been  rendered  "  let  her  know, ' 
rather  than  "  let  him  k.ow  ;"  as  washing;  mending,  and  assort- 
ing linen   are,   i  =  most  countries,  female  occupations.     But 
we  cannotsufficientiy  express  our  surprise,  that  having  had 
this  letter  three  times  under  his  pen,  he  should  twice  have 
remarked,  that  "  noenquiiy  Las  been  able  to  discover  who4his 
Luca  Scaiabrino  was."      Was  this  assertor  of  the  futility  of 
titles,  so  dazzled  h\  the  words  very  magnificent  Signor,  as  not 
to  perceive  that  the  Magnifico  was  cousin  to  the  washer- 
woman*.     It  mkht  be  presumed,  that  the  orator  of  Covent 
Garden  would  commit  no  such  oversights,  in  his  translation 
of  the  Tribune  Rienzi's  Letters.     His  accurate  knowledge  of 
events,  connected  w'th  that  singular  demagogue,  leads  him  to 
inform  his  readers  in  two  notes,  that  the  Koman  court  was 
then  at  Avignon;  and  that  "  a  part  of  the  Itoman  states  is 
called  the  Patrimony  pf  St  Peter."     But  when  we  find  Mr. 
Hobhouse  employed  ip  gaining. twenty  more  pages,  by  print- 
ing both  Rienzi's  Latin  document  and  his  own  English  trans-, 
lation,  (as  if  a  state  paper,  relating  to  a  remote  period,   was 
likely  to  be  interesting  to  persons,  who  could  not  read  it  in  the 
Tribune's  bald  Latin.)  we  must  tell  him,  that  this  species  of 
manoeuvre  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  gentleman,  whose  learn- 
ing and  industry  could  bring  together  the  variety  of  quotations 
and  references,  which  illustrate  and  support  the  remarks  on 
the  antiquities  of  Rome.     Indeed  such  has  been  the  eflect  of 
the  detection  of  so  much  tradesman-like  trick,  upon  our  minds  ; 
that  (not  having  the  Abate  Fea's  dissertation  at  hand  for  ex- 
amination) we  feel  afraid  of  bestowing  upon  Mr.  Hobhouse's 
antiquarian  researches  those  praises,  which  they  appear  to  de- 
serve ;  lest  the  confession  made  in  the  Note,  p.  158,  of  assist- 


*  Sic  rneo  perictilo  affiimes ;  quomodo  vero  CI.  Ilubhousium  fefellitset,  twnd 
facile  dixerira.     Schlacheubtrgius. 
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ance  derived  from  that  laborious  Ecclesiastic's  work  should 
be  found  to  mean,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  authors  referred  to, 
are  only  known  to  Mr.  H.  by  the  Ahate's  citations. 

To  determine  the  identity  of  any  architectural  relic  of 
Roman  magnificence,  from  its  position  as  connected  with  any 
other  known  object,  and  as  incidentally  marked  by  some  anec- 
dote in  an  antient  author,  is  a  task  the  difficulty  of  which  may 
be  best  appreciated  by  a  statement  of  the  discoveries  supposed 
to  be  made,  on  the  late  excavation  of  the  area  about  Trajan's 
pillar. 

"  Here  we  have  a  forum  with  its  porticoes,  and  statues,  and 
tribunals  ;  a  basilica,  with  a  double  internal  portico  on  every  side  ; 
a  quadrangular  court,  or  atrium,  also  adorned  with  enormous  co. 
lumns;  two  libraries;  a  triumphal  arch;  the  great  column  and  the 
portion  of  a  temple,  crowded  into  a  space  not  so  considerable  as 
one  of  our  smallest  London  squares."     P.  222. 

In  t$ie  magnificent  sketch  of  a  part  of  the  antient  city, 
lately  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cockerel!,  the  temples  and  palaces, 
which  are  known  to  have  existed  in  that  portion  of  Rome, 
appeared  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  ground  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  every  unimportant  private  abode.  Y  et  public 
edifices  not  particularized  by  the  historian,  and  still  humbler 
buildings  must  have  had  their  share  of  the  proudest  metro-  . 
polis.  Add  all  together,  and  modern  ideas  of  magnificence 
are  shocked  by  the  necessity  of  supposing  narrow  streets,  and 
£,'jch  a  deficiency  of  open  area  as  seems  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  taking  into  one  view  any  grand  architectural  object, 
except  in  broken  portions*.  But  the  pain  which  our  taste 
receives,  must  not  be  compared  with  the  more  serious  troubles, 
which  this  crowded  prolusion  imposes  on  the  antiquary. 
Thus, 

"  The  two  vaults  of  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  Nucva  were  be- 
lieved, by  Pomponius  Laetus,  to  be  the  fragments  of  a  temple  of 
jEsculapius  and  Health ;  by  Martianus,  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ; 
by  Blondus,  of  ^isculapius  and  Apollo  ;  by  Poggio,  of  Castor  and 
Pollux."     P.  193. 


*  "  Vicinns  mens  est  manuque  tangi 
De  nostris  Novius  potest  fenestris." 

Mart  Epig.  Ixxvii  lib.  1. 
Poets  have  not  always  been  able  to  select  the  best  streets  for  their  residences  ; 
hut  the  inhabitants  of  a  hot  climate  find  advantages  in  the  shelter  of  contiguous 
lines  of  nuilding.  The  porticos  round  Trajan  s  column  pressed  so  close  upon. its 
pedestal,  thnt  the  summit  <>f  the  pillar  could  not  have  Veen  viewed  from  the  con- 
linid  area  at  its  base,  without  unpleasantly  straining  the  spectator's  neck.  In 
the  middle  ages,  UOO  house-,  three  towers,  ar.d  thiee  churches  stood  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  same  forum,  till  io3fi.     liev. 
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And  all  could,  probably,  produce  antient  authorities  in  fa- 
vour of  their  conjecture.  Plutarch,  Annnianus  Marcel'inus, 
and  Martial  have  been  quoted,  in  their  turn,  to  prove  "  the 
mica  aurea  to  have  been  a  Greek  girl,  or  a  bear,  or  a  supper- 
bouse."  Leaving  the  adjustment  of  these  rather  inconsistent 
opinions  to  professed  Cicerones,  Mr.  H.  gives  us  bis  judgment 
on  the  relative  merits  of  the  authorities  usually  consulted  ;  and 
confines  his  own  investigations,  for  the  most  part,  to  tracing 
the  history  of  the  more  important  and  prominent  remains  of 

great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth, 

So  far  renown'd,  and  with  the  spoils  enrich'd 


Of  nations  ;- 


The  attention  which  he  has  paid  to  the  subject,  certainly  gives 
a  value  to  his  opinion  of  preceding  writers  on  Roman  topo- 
graphy ;  and  we  shall  insert  it  as  a  fair  specimen  of  our  au- 
thor's style  and  knowledge  of  his  subject.  We  are  soitv, 
bowever,  not  to  find  in  its  due  place  any  mention  of  the  ano- 
nymous topographer ;  the  pilgrim  to  the  goodness  of  whose 
"  eyes  and  ears"  it  seems  Gibbon  gave  too  great  credit  * ;  and 
•who  called  the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  a  martyrolofjy,  because  it  con- 
tained mention  of  nones  and  kalends.  But  Mr.  H.  scorns  that 
kind  of  arrangement,  which  would  bring  all  his  information  on 
one  topic  into  one  note. 

*'  The  earlier  notices  of  the  Roman  antiquities  abound  with  er- 
rors, which   might   be    expected  from  the    infancy  of  a   study 
requiring   so    much    discretion.     Petrarch,  who  was   himself  an 
antiquary,  and  presented  a  collection  of  gold  and  silver  medals 
.to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  in  ]354,  called  the  pyramid   of  Ces- 

.    tius,  the  tomb  of  Remus;  and  Poggio,  who  is  surprised  at  such 

an  error,  has  indulged  in  exaggerations  which  very  much  reduce 

the  value  of  his  lamentation  over  the  fallen  city.  The  ill-tempered 

.Florentine  has  also  told  us  what  to  expect  from  his  cotemporary 

Ciriacus  of  Ancona,  whose  forty  days  ride  in  Home,  with  histab- 

,  lets  in  hand,  has  procured  for  him  no  better  names  than  an  impos- 
tor and  a  dunce.  Flavius  Blondus,  who  dedicated  to  the  patron 
of  this  latter  writer,  to  Eugenius  IV.,  contented  himself  with  a 
description  rather  of  the  ancient  city,  and  hazarded  so  few  con- 
jectures on  its  comparative  topography,  that  he  owns  he  couJ(T 
hardly  discover  the  seven  hills  on  the  most  minute  inspection. 
When  less  doubtful  he  is  not  less  erroneous,  and,  amongst  other  in- 
stances, may  be  selected  his  assertion  that  Theodoric  permitted 
the  Romans  to  employ  the  stones  of  the  Coliseum  for  the  repair 
.  of  the  city  walls.    In  the  end  of  the  same  century  (XVth),  Pom- 

-.    <■■■■.■    1.  ■  ■■     i         n  ■■■   mm         >  I        ■  —  !■    ■■    ■-—■■■  ■»    11    .    i— —i    i  ■■ ,   „  m  | 

*  Gibb.  Decline  and  Fall,  c.lxxi.  p.  399.  Vol.  XII.  8vo.  edit.and  Hobhouse, 
f>.  139.     Rev. 
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ponins  Lastus  made  a  collection  of  antiques  on  the  Quirinalt 
and  distinguished  himself  in  exploring  the  ruins  ;  but  the  forgery 
of  the  inscription  t«  Haudian  renders  the  authority  of  the  re- 
storer of  the  drama  more  than  suspected.  Sabellico  Peutinger, 
and  Andreas  Fulvins,  both  of  the  school  of  La?tus,  will  throw- 
little  light  on  a  survey  of  Rome.  T:  character  of  jMartiunus 
may  be  given  from  his  annotator  Fulvius  Ursinus  He  does  not 
treat  frequently  of  the  modern  town,  and  dispatches  ihe  curiosi- 
ties of  the  capitol  in  twenty  lines.  The  arbitrary  rashness  which 
displeased  Ursinus  is,  however,  shewn  in  instances  more  decisive 
than  the  one  selected  by  nis  annotator.  Lucius  Fauims  is  occa-  | 
sionaiiy  quoted  by  latter  writers,  and  genera'  f  fur  the  sake  of  cor- 
recting his  errors.  The  studious  but  unlearned  Ligoriur,  the  eru- 
dite obscure  Panvinius,  have  received  their  estimation  from  Mont- 
faucon.  Pancirolus  does  not  attempt  to  be  a  modern  guide,  and 
Fabricius,  where  he  runs  into  the  contrary  extreme,  andgiv-'-s  an- 
cient names  to  disputed  remnants,  is  to  be  admired  only  lor  the 
boldness  of  his  conjecture.  Donatus  and  Nardini  are  indeed  of  a 
very  superior  quality,  and  the  last  is  to  this  day  the  most  serviceable 
conductor.  The  exception  made  in  their  favour  by  the  move  mo- 
dern writers,  is  not  however  unqualified  Montfaucon,  in  the  end 
of  the  XVI Ith  century,  found  them  and  many  others  who  had  pas- 
sed nearly  their  whole  lives  in  attempting  a  description  of  the  city, 
far  from  satisfactory ;  and  neither  he  nor  his  cotempcraries  sup- 
plied the  deficiency.  A  hundred  years  have  not  iurnisned  the  de- 
sired plan  of  the  city.  Detached  monuments  have  been  investi- 
gated with  some  success ;  and  whenever  Visconti  has  shone  out, 
we  have  had  reason  '  to  bless  the  useful  light.'  But  whoever  should 
attempt  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  would  have  to  brush  away 
the  cobwebs  of  erudition,  with  which  even  the  modern  discoveries 
are  partially  obscured.  Venuti  hardly  deserves  the  praise  confer- 
red upon  him  by  our  most  intelligent  modern  traveller.  His  style 
and  argument  are  in  many  places  such  as  not  to  ahow  of  his  being 
divined,  and  he  generally  leaves  us,  even  when  most  positive,  to 
balance  doubts  and  choose  between  difficulties.  If  the  Abbe  Bar- 
thelemy  had  pursued  his  original  plan  of  writing  an  Italian  Ana- 
charsis  for  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  he  might  have  been  more  useful  at 
Rome  than  he  is  in  Greece.  As  it  is,  the  Abbe's  cursory  but 
learned  observations  are  distinguished  by  the  quotation  of  a  very 
singular  document,  the  original  of  which  has  never  been  found, 
and  his  ingenious  countrymen  had  not  extended  their  literary  em- 
pire to  the  illustration  of  sites  and  monuments  in  their  rival  Italy, 
until  their  political  dominion  had  embraced  the  soil  itself.  Our 
own  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  whose  sketch 
makes  us  regret  the  loss  of  the  taste  and  learning  he  might  have 
brought  to  bear  on  a  regular  survey,  have  done  nothing  in  this  la- 
borious line,  absolutely  nothing  *  The  last  of  them  seems  to  have 

*  The  Ixxi.  ch.  of  the  Dfoine  and  Fall,  accompanied,  as  it  is,  with  Gibboq's 
nsual  copiousness  of  rcfi  icncc,  should  have  prevented  this  sweeping  assertion.  Rev. 
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thought  it  of  little  importance  that  the  capitol  was  ever  inhabited 
by  any  others  than  the  monks  of  Ara-cce!i,  or  that  the  court  of 
Augustus  preceded  that  of  the  Popes.  The  insufficiency  of  all 
latter  labours,  and  the  necessity  of  some  new  guide,  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  expedient  at  last  adopted  of  republishing  Nar- 
dini  *."     P.  51. 

The  allusion  near  the  close  of  this  extract  is  intended,  as 
we  suppose,  for  Mr.  Eustace,  whose  generous  feelings  and 
cheerful  temper,  do  not  suit  Mr.  H.  so  well  as  the  grumbling 
tone  of  Mr.  Fdrsyth.  If  the  first  has  too  frequently  invested 
the  objects,  which  he  describes,  with  a  warmth  of  colouring, 
which  existed  only  in  his  own  imagination ;  the  second  saw 
Italy  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of  a  peevish  valetudinarian.  The 
different  manner,  in  which  each  notices  the  same  unimportant 
anecdote,  will  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
different  tone  of  feeling,  which  pervades  their  respective 
works . 

It  is  generally  known,  that  the  late  Cardinal  York  never 
assumed  the  title  of  Majesty ;  though  his  advisers  thought  it 
proper  that  he  should,  on  his  brother's  death,  keep  up  the 
usual  right  of  having  a  few  medals  struck  in  his  name,  as 
Hen;  y  IX.  As  he  required,  however,  and  had,  perhaps, 
fair  pretensions,  as  the  grandson  of  a  King  of  England,  to 
the  style  of  Royal  Highness,  an  ordinary  person  would  take 
for  granted,  that  if  a  Prince  of  the  reigning  family  chose  to 
visit  him,  neither  would  insult  the  other  by  the  omission  of 
the  customary  forms  of  address.  With  Mr.  Eustace,  this  is 
the  height  of  delicacy. 

"  The  Cardinal's  defects,"  says  he,  "  are  those  of  his  rank  and 
age:  fond  of  the  ancient  glories  of  his  family,  he  delights  in  the 
sound  of  royalty,  and  is  offended  if  the  title  of  Royal  Highness  be 
not  frequently  used  by  those  who  speak  to  him.  Prince  Augustus, 
while  at  Home,  often  visited  the  Cardinal,  and  with  that  delicate 
politeness  which  distinguishes  the  present  race  oi  British  Princes, 
gratified  his  Eminence's  ear  with  the  frequent  introduction  of  the 
favourite  epithet.  Some  unrelenting  revolutionist,  may  perhaps 
condemn  this  piece  of  innocent  flattery ;  but  Baett  of  feeling  and 
men  of  the  world  will  unite  in  applauding  it."  Eustace,  Conclusion 
of  Vol.  L 

Mr.  Forsyth,  though  no  unrelenting  revolutionist,  says 
surlily, 


*  ''  It  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Nibby,  a  respectabJe  young  man,  ofie  of 
the  professional  antiquaries  of  Rome,  who  is  likewise  employed  on  a  translation. 
of  Pausaniu-  The  volume  on  the  Ba>ilica  of  it." Paul,  under  the  name  of  Aloii- 
i5'i£nor  Nicoolai,  is  by  this  gentleman." 
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"  On  his  carriages  he  has  the  regal  crown  under  the  Car* 
dinal's  hat ;  hut  he  never  assumed,  like  his  brother,  the  title  of 
Majesty.  Prince  Augustus  of  England,  when  living  near  Frescati, 
was  often  at  the  Rocca,  where  they  Royal- Highnessed  each  other 
incessantly."     Forsyth,  p.  4<56. 

The  one  gives  a  gloss,  where  the  other  throws  a  shade, 
and  the  trae  colour  is  rather  changed  by  each ;  but  the  feel- 
ings of  Mr.  Eustace  are  enviable ;  whilst  the  latter  must  be 
pitied,  as  evincing  by  a  tone  of  uniform  depreciation,  a  mind 
but  ill  at  ease. 

We  shall  make  one  more  extract  from  Mr.  Hobhouse,  on 
the  present  state  of  religion,  including  his  account  of  the 
flagellants;  as  his  attestation  to  the  absence  of  all  fraud  in 
this  sell-punishment,  derives  additional  value  from  his  known 
exemption  from  religious  credulity. 

"  The  indifference  of  the  Italians,'*  to  their  religion,  "must, 
however,  be  understood  under  certain  limitations.  It  may  be 
true  of  the  loungers  at  St.  Peter's,  of  the  company  which  throngs 
the  papal  shows,  most  of  whom  are  foreigners,  or  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  perhaps  of  the  clergy  themselves.  But  the  very  old 
of  both  sexes,  the  peasantry,  the  greater  part  of  the  females  of 
all  classes,  but  more  in  the  higher  than  the  middling  orders,  may 
be  considered,  in  the  whole,  sufficiently  obedient  to  the  easy  in- 
junctions of  their  religion ;  and,  as  far  as  faith  is  concerned,  can- 
not have  been  much  surpassed  by  the  most  devout  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

"  In  all  those  conditions  of  mankind  most  readily  exposed  to 
danger  or  distress,  and  most  easily  affected  by  a  sense  of  weakness, 
by  a  hope  of  the  better,  by  a  fear  of  the  worse,  the  ancient  su- 
perstition has  recovered  whatever  influence  she  may  have  lost  by 
the  French  invasion.  At  Rome  the  days  of  miracles  are  returned, 
and  these  miracles  are  solemnly  examined,  and,  what  is  not  a  whit 
more  ridiculous,  substantiated  according  to  the  rules  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent.  If  they  coincide  with  this  test  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, they  are  then  ratified  by  the  signature  of  cardinals,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Court  Gazette.  It  should  be  told  that  this  last  con- 
dition is  prudent ;  for  a  miracle  at  Rome  is  resorted  to  like  a  fire 
at  Constantinople  ;  and  on  the  notification  of  an  exorbitant  impost, 
the  Madonnas  open  their  eyes,  in  order,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be 
allowed,  to  open  those  of  the  people.  This  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  1817  ;  but  the  imprisonment  of  three  or  four  priests  soon 
restored  both  the  statues  and  their  worshippers  to  their  usual  in- 
sensibility. When  the  images  do  not  declare  themselves  against 
the'government,  their  animation  is  rather  encouraged  than  forbid- 
den, and  superstition  is  allowed  its  full  play.  The  new  constitution 
which  the  enlightened  Gonsalvi  has  proposed  does  not  apply  to  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  people. 
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"  Pius  VII.  himself  underwent,  more  than  once,  a  partial  trans- 
lation in  1811,  at  Savona,  as  we  find  by  a  picture  now  circulated 
in  his  capital.  When  his  Holiness  returned  to  Rome  in  1814,  the 
people  went  out  to  meet  him,  with  palms  in  their  hands,  and  bear- 
ing full  length  portraits  of  him ;  which  is  an  honour  never  permit- 
ted except  to  the  Beati,  on  their  road  to  an  apotheosis.  Shortly 
niter  the  happy  event,  the  city  was  solemnly  lustrated  by  holy 
water  and  missions,  that  is,  sermons  in  the  streets,  to  purge  away 
the  contagion  of  the  French. 

"  There  are  still  the  above-mentioned  missions  at  Rome  and 
elsewhere,  when  the  audience  are  preached  into  the  immediate 
conflagration  of  their  Metastasios  or  other  pernicious  volumes ; 
and,  stranger  still,  pious  whippings  are  still  publicly  performed  in 
addition  to  the  discipline  enjoined  amongst  the  penances  of  the 
convents.  The  reader  may  not  object  to  a  short  account  of  this 
extraordinary  exercise,  such  as  it  is  now  administered  in  the  ora- 
tory of  the  Padre  Caravita  and  in  another  church  at  Rome. 

"  The  ceremony  takes  place  at  the  thne  of  vespers.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  short  exhortation,  during  which  a  bell  rings,  and 
whips,  that  is,  strings  of  notted  whip-cord,  are  distributed  quietly 
amongst  such  of  the  audience  as  are  on  their  knees  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave.  Those  resting  on  the  benches  come  to  edify  by  ex- 
ample only.  On  a  second  bell,  the  candles  are  extinguished,  and 
the  former  sermon  having  ceased,  a  loud  voice  issues  from  the 
altar,  which  pours  forth  an  exhortation  to  think  of  unconfessed, 
or  unrepealed,  or  unforgiven  crimes.  This  continues  a  sufficient 
time  to  allow  the  kneelers  to  strip  off  their  upper  garments:  the 
tone  of  the  preacher  is  raised  more  loudly  at  ever}'  word,  and  he 
vehemently  exhorts  his  hearers  to  recollect  that  Christ  and  the 
martyrs  suffered  much  more  than  whipping — "  Shew,  then,  your 
penitence — shew  your  sense  of  Christ* s  sacrifice — shew  it  with  the 
zvhip."  The  flagellation  begins.  The  darkness,  the  tumultuous 
sound  of  blows  in  every  direction—5'  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  pray 
for  us  !"  bursting  out  at  intervals — the  persuasion  that  you  are  sur- 
rounded by  atrocious  culprits  and  maniacs,  who  know  of  an  abso- 
lution for  every  crime — the  whole  situation  has  the  effect  of  witch- 
ery, and  so  far  from  exciting  a  smile,  fixes  you  to  the  spot  in  a 
trance  of  restless  horror,  prolonged  beyond  expectation  or  bearing. 

"  The  scourging  continues  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  it 
sounds  as  if  dying  away,  a  bell  rings,  which  seems  to  invigorate 
the  penitents,  for  the  lashes  beat  about  more  thickly  than  before. 
Another  bell  rings,  and  the  blows  subside.  At  a  third  signal  the 
candles  are  re-lighted,  and  the  minister  who  has  distributed  the 
'disciplines,  collects  them  again  with  the  same  discretion  ;  for  the 
performers,  to  do  them  justice,  appear  to  be  too  much  ashamed  of 
their  transgressions  to  make  a  shew  of  their  penance,  so  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  soy  whether  even  your  next  neighbour  has  given 
.  himself  the  lash  or  not. 

"  The  incredulous  or  the  humourist  must  not  suppose  that  the 
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darkness  favours  evasion.  There  can  be  no  pleasantry  In  doing 
that  which  no  one  sees,  and  no  merit  can  be  assumed  where  it  is 
not  known  who  accepts  the  disciplines.  The  flagellation  does 
certainly  take  place  on  the  naked  skin  ;  and  this  ferocious  super- 
stition, of  which  antiquity  can  furnish  no  example,  has,  after  be- 
ing once  dropt,  been  revived  as  a  salutary  corrective  of  an  age  of 
atheism.  The  former  processions  of  flagellants  have  not  been  yet 
renewed,  but  the  crowds  which  frequent  the  above  ceremony,  leave 
no  doubt  that  they  would  be  equally  well  attended."     P.  318. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  turn  to  the  literati,  who  await  us  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  volume.  The  chief  of  these  are  Alfieri, 
Cesarotti,  Foscolo,  Monti,  and  Parini. 

The  criticisms  on  Alfieri's  poetical  writings  are  not  dis- 
creditable to  our  author's  taste;  but  the  meagre  personal 
anecdotes  are  confined  to  such  circumstances,  as  mark  the 
nnamiable  disposition  of  this  distinguished  member  of  the 
genus  irritabile  *.  It  was  an  ungracious  task  to  add  proofs 
of  those  failings,  which  that  high-spirited  poet,  in  his  own 
memoirs,  had  disdained  to  conceal.  But  Mr.  H.  may  be 
allowed  to  dislike  a  writer,  who  noted  from  his  youth,  and 
guided  throughout  life  by  the  most  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty, 
raised  his  voice,  as  early  and  as  eagerly  as  Burke,  to  pro » 
claim  to  his  countrymen  and  to  Europe,  the  mixture  of  brutal 
cruelty  and  infantine  folly  in  the  revolutionists  of  France. 

Let  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  boasts  of  his  friends  Grouchy  and 
Buonaparte,  weigh  well  the  following  passages  from  Altieri's 
letter  to  a  nephew ;  and  let  him  remember,  that  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  a  military  despotism,  is  no  less  degrading  than 
to  wear  its  livery ;  and  that  to  pander  to  the  base  passions  of 
a  mob,  for  such  preferment  as  they  may  casually  have  to  be- 
stow, is,  at  least,  as  disgraceful  as  the  abject  flattery  of  a 
courtier  to  his  monarch. 

*'  Ad  uotno  di  alto  e  di  forte  ammo,  quale  vi  rsputo  e  siete,  o 
queste  poche  veracissime  e  cordiali  parole  basteranno,  o  nessune. 

"  Gia  l'onor  vostro  avete  leso  voi  stesso,  e  non  poco,  dal  punto 
in  cui  voi,  per  somma  xostrafortuna  non  nato  Francese,  spontanea- 
men  te  pure  indossastela  livrea  della  Francese  Tirannide.  llisarcirlo 
potete  forse  ancora  voi  stesso,  volendo.  Ma  egli  sara  pur  troppo 
in  tutto  perduto,  e  per  sempre,  se  voi  persistete  in  una  cost  obbro- 
briosa  servitu. 


*  Yet  Alfieri,  who  had  expatriated  himself,  to  the  injury  both  of  his  property 
and  constquence,  soWly  thai  he  might  not  live  the  subject  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narch, went  afterwards  through  every  form  of  courtly  attention  to  that  sovereign, 
fwhen  the  latter  was  an  exile  and  almost  a  beg-ar)  from  a  feeling  of  the  most 
delicate  kiudness.      lieu.       « 
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"  Del  resto,  quand'anche  codesti  vostri  Schiavi  parlanti  di  liberta- 
trionfassero,  e  venissero  a  soggiogare  tutta  l'Europa  ;  o  quando 
anche  voi  perveniste  fra  essi  all'apice  dei  massimi  loro  vergog- 
nosissimi  onori,  non  gia  per  questo  mai  rimarreste  voi  pago  di  voi 
medesimo." 

We  have  pointed. the  reproof,  and  we  shall  not  refuse  the 
compliment  convened  in  the  fust  sentence,  and  the  last  words 
of  this  quotation.  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  proved  by  his  remarks 
on  the  Milanese  poet,  that  he  can  feel  and  think,  as  he  ought 
to  act  and  speak. 

"  The  great  merit  of  Parini  lies  in  the  dignity,  not  only  of  his 
style,  but  of  his  conduct  in  wielding  the  weapons  of  satire.  His 
poem  has  nothing  of  that  impotent  rage  against  the  powerful,  of 
that  invidious  detraction  of  the  wealthy,  of  that  plaintive  accusa- 
sion  against  patronage  and  ingratitude,  which  have  been  the  fa- 
vourite topics  of  all  satirists,  from  Horace  to  the  English  Imitator 
of  Juvenal.  The  vices  of  the  great  he  contemplates  with  a  pity 
worthy  the  noblest  of  their  own  order ;  he  does  not  indulge  him- 
self with  epigrams ;  he  never  degenerates  into  obscenity  ;  he  will 
not  condescend  to  be  the  buffoon,  nor  to  administer  to  the  bad  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude 

"  There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  expression  of  his  censures  which 
casts,  as  it  were,  a  shield  between  those  whom  he  condemns,  and 
the  anger  and  hatred  of  the  people."     P.  381. 

The  fame  of  Cesarotti,  as  a  poet,  rests  on  his  translations. 
His  merits,  therefore,  will  not  be  generally  appreciated  by 
foreigners,  who  may  be  expected  to  make  use  of  their  know- 
ledge of  Italian  in  reading  the  genuine  productions  which 
exist  in  that  delicious  language,  rather  than  copies.  Yet 
the  blank  verse  of  Cesarotti's  Ossian  has  given  to  M'Pher- 
son's  poem  a  celebrity  in  Italy,  which  it  is  rapidly  losing  here, 

"  Mi  fecero,"  says  Alfieri,  speaking  of  his  late  and  laborious 
acquisition  of  the  treasures  of  his  native  tongue,  "  i  miei  amici 
Censori  capitare  alle  mani  l'Ossian  del  Cesarotti ;  e  questi  furono 
i  versi  sciolti  che  davvero  mi  piacquero,  mi  colpirono,  e  m'in^- 
vasarono." 

Cesarotti  did  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  contact  with  the  dif- 
ferent parties  which  lacerated  his  native  country,  with  the 
same  unbending  firmness  as  Alfieri.  He  accepted  an  office 
under  Buonaparte ;  and  wrote  on  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
mankind.  The  Russians  and  Austrians  reconquered  his 
country,  and  he  produced  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  victorious 
monarchs.     Again  Buonaparte  became  master  of  the  field ; 
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and  Cesarotti  accepted  ;i  pension  and  an  order,  and  agah 
degraded  bis  muse.  I»ni  souk-  allowances  may  be  made  fg 
a  peaceable  old  man,  thrown  into  difficult  limes,  and  per 
serially  flattered  l>y  the  applause  of  a  distinguished  general 
Dm;  dark  side  of  whose  character  had  as  yet  been  kept  bacl 
iron)  public  view  *, 

For  the  lime-serviug  Ahate    Monti  no  palliations  can  I" 
admitted.      Other   peels,    in   Other  countries,   have  sun;;  witi 

disgraceful  versatility  the  alternate  praises  of  the  oonqueret 
and  the  oonqueror,  as  fortune  has  elevated  each,  Bu 
it  was  reserved  for  the  unprincipled  pen  of  Monti  to  she\ 
his  zeal  for  each  party,  as  it  rose  into  power,  not  merely  h 
obsequious  panegyrics  on  the  rulers  c*  the  day,  (whether 
sovereign,  or  a  mob)  but  by  virulent  personal  abuse  of  th 

last  fallen  Objects  of  his  previous  fulsome  praise. 

His  first  political  poem  of  oelebrity,  on  the  death  of  Ug« 
Basville,  has  been  edited  three  limes  in  England.  Whei 
Mr,  Matbias  introduced  it  to  his  countrymen,  be,  no  doubt 
admired  the  loyal  fervour  of  the  poet ;  hut  we  have  as  litth 
doubt,  that  he  would  allow,  that  the  comparison  of  Loui 

XVI.  on  the  Scaffold,  to  our  Saviour,  approaches  to  the  ver 

verge  of  indecency.    The  sarcastic  pen  of  Mr.  Forsyth  shaf 
describe  the  Ahate  a  few  years  later. 

"  This  sanguinary  drudge  of  revolution  delights  to  mangle  thi 
murdered.  Ilis  hymn  oh  the  death  of  Louie  XVI.  was  compose* 
lonjj  after  the  wrath  of  Frenchmen  hud  been  blunted  by  consum 
mation  ;  yet  is  it  pointed  with  all  the  acrimony  of  fresh  rancoui 
His  dedications  to  Pius  VI.  •  kiss  the  most,  holy  feet  of  the  mos 

messed  father;'   hut  when  removed  from  Home,    he  refulrniiiat.es  a 

'  the  tyrant  of  the  Vatican'  a  poetical  anathema,  written  in  blood 
Monti  had  been  secretary  and  pimp  to  the  Pope's  niece."  Forsytl 
p.  121. 

The  Austrians,  whom  he  had   insulted  over,  whilst  em 

ployed    in   panegyrics   on    Napoleon,   treated    him,    on    thei 

return,  precisely  ad  such  a  creature  deserved. 

"  When  they  re- appeared  as  conquerors,  they  deprived  him  <{ 
almost  aJl  his  pensions  j  but  they  bargained  at  the  same  time  for 
cantata  from  his  pen,  which  was  set  to  music  and  sung  in  th 

theatre,  tO  welcome  their  return  to  lt;dy."      I  Inhhoiiso,  p.  449. 

Vet  (hi;  man  has  genius.     His  Aristodemo  Is  placed  h< 
his  countrymen  only  below  the  best  tragedies  of  Allien  ;  anc 


*  The  o-s'nin  Found  in  Buonaparte'i  carriage  alter  ths  l)!ittle  of  Waterloo 
was,  mt  presume,  Cenarotti'i  translation. 
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we  agree  with  Mr.  H.,  that  without  any  of  that  harshness, 
and  violence  and  obscurity,  nrhicfa  characterize  the  latter, 
the  dialogue  of  the  Aristoderno  lias  more  warmth  and  colour- 
ing and  energy  than  that  of  Metastasio. 

It  is  with  considerable  surprise,  that  ire  learn  that  Monti 
has  ventured  before  the  world  as  a  writer  on  philosophical 
ts;  bnl  M r.  J fobhouse  assures  its,  that  he  has  published 
a  treatise,  originally  delivered  at  I'avia  from  the  professorial 
chair,  "On  the  scientific  disc<  which  foreigners  have 

usurped  to  themselves,  in  prejudice  of  the  Italian  inventors." 
We  hope  the  Abate  has  not  been  robbed  of  his  own  fair  fame 
by  any  Scavant  of  Fez,  Cairo,  or  Constantinople;  for  we 
cannot  believe  that  any  European  philosopher  could  wish  to 

time  the  credit  of  the  great  discovery,  which  this  learned 
professor  had  made  some  time  before  the  year  1793,  that  the 
South.  Pole  is  the  hottest  point  on  the  terrestrial  globe. 

Ifear  the  naturalist,  the  poet,  and  the  loyalist  in  one;  for 
he  is  describing  the  universal  horror,  produced  by  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI. 

"  Alia  caduta  dell'acciar  tagliente 
S'apri  tonando  il  cielo,  e  la  verrmglia 
Terra  si  scosse,  e  il  mare  orribilrnente  ; 

Trernorine  il  mondo,  c  per  la  rnaravigh'a 
£  pel  terror  datjreddo  at  cahh,  polo 
Pa.'pitando  i  potenti  alzar  le  ciglia." 

\\  .;  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  the  earth  would  not  have 
had  vermiglia,   as  its  distinguishing  epithet,  in  the  above; 

sublime  passage,  if  the  lied  Sea,  which  in  Monti's  youthful 

creed  was  noted  as  the  receptacle  of  devila,  had  not,  by  some 
confusion    in    his    recollection     between    this   ecclesiastical 
fiction  and  the  Mosaic  miracle,  been  changed  into  dry  land. 
In  L'yo  Foscolo,  the  Italians  may  boast  of  a  man  devoted 

/*    1  * 

to  his  own  notions,  whether  they  be  correct  or  not,  ot  lite- 
rature and  patriotism.  The  very  reverse  of  Monti,  this  gen- 
tleman "  has  lived  and  written  in  a  state  of  open  warfare 
with  the  writers  of  the  day,  and  the  reigning  political  parties." 
The. conscription  laws,  and  the  step-,  taken  to  harass  any  in- 
dividual of  distinction,  who  attempted  to  avoid  the  service, 
obliged  i  o-.<olo  to  join  his  countrymen  hi  the  Jtalo-Gallio 
army  :  but  his  "  Speech  for  the  Congress  of  Lyons  ;"  and  his 
fence  of  the  reputation  of  Montecnculi,  against  the  flat- 
to,',,  of  the  viceroy,  Eugene  Beauhamois,  were  sufficient 
to  prove  the  continuance  of  his  independent  feelings.  Mot 
did  he,  v,  hen  placed  in  a  situation  more  flattering  and  suitable 
to  the  taste  of  a  hterarv  man,  allow  either   his  gratitude  oi 
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and  Cesarotti  accepted  a  pension  and  an  order,  and  again 
degraded  his  muse.     But  some  allowances  may  be  made  for: 
a  peaceable  old  man,  thrown  into  difficult  times,  and  per-! 
sonally  flattered  by  the  applause  of  a  distinguished  general,  j 
the  dark  side  of  whose  character  had  as  yet  been  kept  back  I 
from  public  view*. 

For  the  time-serving  Abate  Monti  no  palliations  can  be* 
admitted.  Other  poets,  in  other  countries,  have  sung  with  i 
disgraceful  versatility  the  alternate  praises  of  the  conquered 
and  tlie  conqueror,  as  fortune  has  elevated  each.  But' 
it  was  reserved  for  the  unprincipled  pen  cf  Monti  to  shew] 
his  zeal  for  each  party,  as  it  rose  into  power,  not  merely  by  j 
obsequious  panegyrics  on  the  rulers  of  the  day,  (whether  a  j 
sovereign,  or  a  mob)  but  by  virulent  personal  abuse  of  the 
last  fallen  objects  of  his  previous  fulsome  praise. 

His  first  political  poem  of  celebrity,  on  the  death  of  Ugo  i 
Basville,  has  been  edited  three  times  in  England.     When 
Mr.  Mathias  introduced  it  to  his  countrymen,  he,  no  doubt,  I 
admired  the  loyal  fervour  of  the  poet ;  but  we  have  as  little  j 
doubt,  that  he  would  allow,   that  the  comparison  of  Louis 
XVI.  on  the  scaffold,  to  our  Saviour,  approaches  to  the  very 
verge  of  indecency.     The  sarcastic  pen  of  Mr.  Forsyth  shall 
describe  the  Abate  a  few  years  later. 

"  This  sanguinary  drudge  of  revolution  delights  to  mangle  the 
murdered.  His  hymn  on  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  was  composed 
long  after  the  wrath  of  Frenchmen  had  been  blunted  by  consum- 
mation ;  yet  is  it  pointed  with  all  the  acrimony  of  fresh  rancour. 
His  dedications  to  Pius  VI.  «  kiss  the  most  holy  feet  of  the  most 
blessed  father ;'  bat  when  removed  from  Rome,  he  refulminates  at 
*  the  tyrant  of  the  Vatican'  a  poetical  anathema,  written  in  blood,  i 
-Monti  had  been  secretary  and  pimp  to  the  Pope's  niece."  Forsyth, 
p.  421. 

The  Austrians,  whom  he  had  insulted  over,  whilst  em- 
ployed in  panegyrics  oh  Napoleon,  treated  him,  on  their 
return,  precisely  as  such  a  creature  deserved. 

When  they  re- appeared  as  conquerors,  they  deprived  him  of 
almost  all  his  pensions  ;  but  they  bargained  at  the  same  time  for  a  I 
cantata  from  his  pen,  which  was  set  to  music  and  sung  in  the  | 
theatre,  to  welcome  their  return  to  Italy."     Hobhouse,  p.  449. 

let  this  man  has  genius.     His  Aristodemo  is  placed  by  ' 
his  countrymen  only  below  the  best  tragedies  of  Alfieri ;  and  ; 


*  The  Ossian  found  in  Buonaparte's  carriage  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was,  we  presume,  Cesarolti'a  translation. 
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we  agree  with  Mr.  H.,  that  without  any  of  that  harshness, 
and  violence  and  obscurity,  which  characterize  the  latter j 
the  dialogue  of  the  Aristod'emo  has  more  warmth  and  colour- 
ing  and  energy  than  that  of  Metastasio. 

It  is  with  considerable  surprise,  that  we  learn  that  Monti 
has  ventured  before  the  world  as  a  writer  on  philosophical 
subjects;  but  Mr.  Hobhouse  assures  Us,  that  he  has  published 
a  treatise,  originally  delivered  at  Pavia  from  the  professorial 
chair,  "  On  the  scientific  discoveries  which  foreigners  have 
usurped  to  themselves,  in  prejudice  of  the  Italian  inventors." 
We  hope  the  Abate  has  not  been  robbed  of  his  own  fair  fame 
by  any  Sgavant  of  Fez,  Cairo,  or  Constantinople;  for  we 
cannot  believe  that  any  European  philosopher  could  wish  to 
assume  the  credit  of  the  great  discovery,  which  this  learned 
professor  had  made  some  time  before  the  year  1793,  that  the 
South  Pole  is  the  hottest  point  on  the  terrestrial  globe. 

Hear  the  naturalist,  the  poet,  and  the  loyalist  in  one  ;  for 
he  is  describing  the  universal  horror,  produced  by  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI. 

*'  Alia  caduta  dell'acciar  tagliente 
S'apri  tonando  il  cielo,  e  la  vermiglia 
Terra  si  scosse,  e  il  mare  orribilmente  $ 

Tremonne  il  mondo,  e  per  la  maraviglia 
E  pel  terror  daljreddo  at  caldo  polo 
Palpitando  i  potenti  alzar  le  ciglia." 

We  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  the  earth  would  not  have 
had  vermiglia,  as  its  distinguishing  epithet,  in  the  above 
sublime  passage,  if  the  Red  Sea,  which  in  Monti's  youthful 
creed  was  noted  as  the  receptacle  of  devils,  had  not,  by  some 
confusion  in  his  recollection  between  this  ecclesiastical 
fiction  and  the  Mosaic  miracle,  been  changed  into  dry  land. 

In  Ugo  Foscolo,  the  Italians  may  boast  of  a  man  devoted 
to  his  own  notions,  whether  they  be  correct  or  not,  of  lite- 
rature and  patriotism.  The  very  reverse  of  Monti,  this  gen- 
tleman "  has  lived  and  written  in  a  state  of  open  warfare 
with  the  writers  of  the  day,  and  the  reigning  political  parties." 
The  conscription  laws,  and  the  steps  taken  to  harass  any  in- 
dividual of  distinction,  who  attempted  to  avoid  the  service, 
obliged  Foscolo  to  join  his  countrymen  in  the  Italo-Gallic 
army  :  but  his  "  Speech  for  the  Congress  of  Lyons  ;"  and  his 
defence  of  the  reputation  of  Montecuculi,  against  the  flat- 
terers of  the  viceroy,  Eugene  Beauharnois,  were  sufficient 
to  prove  the  continuance  of  his  independent  feelings.  Nor 
did  he,  when  placed  in  a  situation  more  flattering  and  suitable 
to  the  taste  of  a  literary  man,  allow  either  his  gratitude  ox 
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hopes  of  preferment,  to  conceal  his  dilike  of  despotic  autho 
rity.  His  inaugural  speech,  as  professor  of  literature,  at 
Pavia,  dwelt  too  much  '  on  the  vanity  and  the  baseness  oi 
those  who  sell  their  abilities  to  a  tyrant.'  The  professor- 
ships of  all  branches  of  study,  not  strictly  belonging  to  me 
dicine,  jurisprudence,  or  the  mathematics,  were  forthwith 
suppressed  at  Pavia,  Bologna,  and  Padua  by  Buonaparte'; 
government  *. 

Having  thus  honourably  shewn  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  th« 
military  despotism  of  Fiance,  Foscolo  acquired  a  right  tc 
protest  against  the  absorption  of  his  country  into  a  Germar 
province.  He  has  become  a  voluntary  exile  ;  and  has  ad- 
dressed a  last  farewell  to  his  countrymen  in  the  language  o 
proud  resignation. 

Should  the  Italians  soon  recover  enough  of  moral  honest} 
and  independence,  to  tit  them  for  becoming  the  subjects  o 
a  republic  or  limited  monarchy,  they  will  remember  Foscok 
with  gratitude.  From  the  publication  of  his  "  Lettere  d'Ortis 
to  the  close  of  his  literary  career  in  Italy,  he  has  endeavouret 
to  keep  up  to  his  own  maxim : 

"  That  men  of  letters  are  traitors  to  their  duty,  whenever  the; 
neglect  by  their  writings  to  excite  the  generous  passions,  to  de 
monstrate  useful  truths,  to  add  charms  to  virtue,  and  to  direc 
the  public  opinion  to  the  promotion  of  national  prosperity." 

Having  said  thus  much  in  praise  of  Foscolo,  as  an  hones 
man  (and  it  is  no  mean  praise)  we  may  be  allowed  to  smil 
at  the  magnificent  conception  which  he  has  evidently  formei 
of  his  own  literary  reputation  ;  and  the  splendid  promise  o 
future  fame  which  he,  so  happily  for  himself,  anticipates. 

We  have  said  that  if  the  Italians  soon  recover  their  inde 
pendence  they  will,  with  reason,  be  grateful  to  Foscolo  ;  bu 
if  some  generations  are  previously  to  pass  away,  his  nam 
will,  we  fear  only  be  known  to  the  curious  in  biographj 
Most  of  his  productions  were  dictated  by  the  feeling  or  th 
enquiry  of  the  day,  and  are  already  losing  their  interest 
others  have  very  scanty  pretensions  to  originality.  The  "  Le' 
tere  d'Ortis"  only  fill  up  the  story  of  Werter  in  a  differei 
manner ;  and  though  the  morality  of  Ortis  is  superior  to  th 
of  his  German  prototype,  it  is  far  below  the  standard  ofmon 
lity  acknowledged  in  this  country.  Whilst  the  main  plot 
built  on  Goethe's  foundation ;  we  have  Maria  and  her  do 
by  way  of  episode.  Foscolo  has  acknowledged  his  acquaii 
tance  with  Sterne,  by  a  translation  of  the  Sentimental  Jou 


*  Hobhouse,  p.  466,  7. 
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pey.  He  places  Shakspeare,  with  Homer  and  Dante,  above 
all  other  human  beings,  as  objects  of  his  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration. But  we  think  it  unkind  that  he  has  not  mentioned 
Gray,  whose  elegy  he  has  condescended  to  incorporate,  al- 
most entire,  in  the  "  Lettere."  A  short  glance  has  enabled  us 
to  extract  the  following  specimens  of  imitation,  or  rather 
direct  translation. 

"  Mi  sono  trovato  su  la  montagnuola  presso  la  chiesa:  suonava 
la  campana  de'  morti,  e  un  senso  d'uraanita.  trasse  i  miei  sguardi 
sul  cimiterio  dove  nc'  luro  cumuli,  coperti  di  trba  dormono  gli  antichi 
padri  delta  villa  :-    - 

"  Si  distinguono  ne'  campi  vicini  i  buoi  die  tornano  a  casd ;  lo 
slanco  agricoltore  li  siegue  appoggiato  al  suo  bastone."  Lett.  14> 
Maggio. 

"  E  chi  mni  cede  a  una  eterna  oblivione,  questa  cara  e  travagliata 
esistenza?  Chi  mai  vide  per  I' ultima  volta  i  raggi  del  sole,  che  sa- 
luto  la  natura  per  sempre,  chi  abbandono  i  suoi  diletti,  le  sue  spe- 
ranze,  i  suoi  inganni,  i  suoi  stessi  dolori,  senza  lasciar  dletro  a  se  un 
desiderio,  un  sospiro,  uno  sguardo?  Le  persone  a  noi  care  che  ci 
sopravvivono,  sono  parte  di  noi.  /  nostri  occhi  morenti  chiedono 
altrui  qualche  stilla  di pianto,  e  il  nostra  caore  araa  che  il  recente 
cadavere  sia  sostenuto  da  braccie  amorose,  e  cerca  un  petta  dove 
trasfondere  V 'ultimo  nostro  respiro.  Geme  la  natura  per  fin  nella 
tomba,  e  il  suo  gemito  vince  il  silenzio  e  Poscurita  della  morte." 
Lett.  25  Maggio. 

Having  thus  liberally  given  Signor  Foscolo  credit  for  a 
greater  acquaintance  with  English  authors,  than  he  has 
chosen  to  claim ;  we  shall  hope,  in  return,  that  he  will  not 
suppose  our  countrymen  so  unacquainted  with  the  literature 
of  Italy,  as  a  recent  specimen  of  his  criticism,  seemed  to 
imply.  We  allude  to  a  !ate  dissertation  on  Dante  *,  which  is 
very  generally  understood  to  have  been  dictated  by  this  Ita- 
lian. The  public  were  there  told,  in  a  decisive  tone  which 
admirably  suited  the  usual  supercilious  air  of  our  Northern 
Reviewers,  that  the  vision  of  Alberic,  and  the  dispute  about 
Dante's  originality,  (as  connected  with  supposed  plagiarisms 
from  that  vision)  became  known  here  through  the  medium  of 
an  article  in  the  Publiciste  of  July,  1809.  Yet  in  1808, 
there  was  published  in  London  by  Signor  Zotti,  a  12mo 
edition  of  Dante,  which  contained  a  very  clear  account  of 
the  argument  in  favour  of  Alberic,  illustrated  by  quotations. 
It  is  rather  curious  too,  that  the  Reviewer,  referring  to  a 
rare  monkish  writer,  as  if  familiar  with  all  his  works,  inserts 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  Sept.  1818. 
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an  extract,  in  a  note,  which  is  limited  to  the  passage  of  the 
same  work  given  by  Signor  Zotti.  The  latter  comes  to  a 
very  reasonable  conclusion,  which  the  unconnected  remarks 
of  the  Reviewer  are  not  sufficient  to  shake. 

"  Non  dubito  punto  die  Dante  legesse  la  visione  del  nostro 
Alberico,  e  dalla  medesima  togliesse  non  pur  il  modello,  ma 
anche  parte  dei  mateiiali  per  comporne  il  suo  ammirabil  poema." 
Zotti,  Introdn.  to  the  Inferno,  p.  xxvi. 

In  another  part  of  this  review,  there  is  a  most  ludicrous 
pretence  to  a  new  discovery.  The  passage  which  gives  rise 
to  it,  is  one  with  which  the  readers  of  Dante  are  probably 
more  familiar  than  with  any  other  in  the  Purgatorio.  It  is  in 
the  second  canto.  The  poet  meets  in  purgatory  with  his 
friend  Casella,  a  celebrated  musician.  They  recognise  each 
other  affectionately.  At  the  close  of  their  conversation  the 
poet  asks  his  friend  to  sing. 

"  Then  I :  If  new  laws  have  not  quite  destroyed 
Memory  and  use  of  that  sweet  song  of  love, 
That  whilom  all  my  cares  had  power  to  'suage,       . 
Please  thee  with  it  a  little  to  console 
My  Spirit 

*<  '  Love  that  discourses  in  my  thoughts.'     He  then 
Began,  in  such  soft  accents,  that  within 
The  sweetness  thrills  mc  yet." 

"  Love  that  discourses  in  my  thoughts ;"  or,  "  Amor  che 
nella  mente  mi  ragiona,"  is  the  beginning  of  a  song  which 
Dante  had  written  for  his  Beatrice.  This  circumstance,  our 
readers  may  suppose,  was  not  likely  to  escape,  the  notice 
of  any  of  his  numerous  commentators ;  though  it  might 
not  always  be  thought  necessary  to  mention  it,  every 
Italian  ear  recognising  it,  and  thrilling  like  its  author's, 
at  the  mere  recital  of  the  first  line  of  this,  the  sweetest  of 
Dante's  Canzoni.  Eut  forth  steps  the  Reviewer,  with  a 
most  self-complacent  air,  and  tells  his  readers,  "  This  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  poem  ;  but  we  have  found  the  Canzone,  of 
which  the  opening  is  given  here,  among  his  lyric  composi- 
tions *."  When  Signer  Foscolo  dictated  this  assumption  of 
a  discovery,  he  rather  presumed  upon  the  gullibility  of  the 
English  public, — or  of  the  editor. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  can  certainly  recommend  Mr. 
jRobhouse's  notes  to  intended  travellers  in  Italy;  but  should, 
as  certainly,  not  chuse  to  be  parties   in  persuading  the  ad- 


*  Edinb,  Rev.  Sept.  1818,  p.  338. 
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mircrs  of  Childe  Harold,  that  it  can  at  all  promote  the  intel- 
ligibility of  that  jjrofound  poem.  Mr.  H.  is,  however,  right 
in  supposing-  that  the  readers  of  the  lVth  Canto,  were  likely 
to  be  on  the  look  out  for  elucidations. 

But  one  word  with  Mr.  H.  on  politics,  and  then  we  leave 
him.  His  opinions  have  not  been  much  intruded  on  us  in  the 
present  work,  or  we  should  scarcely  have  gone  on  so  well 
together.     They  occur,  however,  once  in  their  full  absurdity. 

"  No  civil  tranquillity  can  compensate  for  that  perpetual  sub- 
mission, not  to  laws  but  persons,  which  must  be  required  from  the 
subjects  of  the  most  limited  monarchy.     The  citizens  of  the  worst 
regulated  republic  must  feel  a  pride  and  may  indulge  a  hope  superior 
to  all  the  blessings  of  domestic  peace,  and  of  what  is  called  estab- 
lished order,  another  word  for  durable  servitude.     The  struggles 
for  supreme  though  temporary  power  amongst  those  of  an  equal 
condition,  give  birth  to  all  the  nobler  energies  of  the  mind,  and  find 
space  for  their  unbounded  exertion.     Under  a  monarchy,  however 
well  attempered,  the  chief  motive  for  action  must  be  altogether 
wanting,  or  feebly  felt,  or  cautiously  encouraged.     Duties  purely 
ministerial,  honours  derived  from  an   individual,  may  be  merito- 
riously performed, may  be  gracefully  worn :  but,  as  an  object  of 
ambition,  they  are  infinitely  below   the  independent  controul   of 
our  fellow-citizens,  and  perhaps  scarcely  furnish  a  compensation 
for  entire  repose.     The  natural  love  of  distinction  on  any  terms 
may  push  us  into  public  life ;  but  it  palsies  our  efforts,  it  morti- 
fies our  success,  perpetually  to  feel  that  in  such  a  career,  although 
a  failure  is  disgraceful,  a  victory  is  inglorious ; 

"  Vincere  inglorhim — atteri  sordidnm.'* 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  Agricola  and  the  words  of  Tacitus, 
and  bespeak  the  real  value  of  the  subordinate  dignity,  which  is  all 
that  can  be  obtained  under  a  Domitian  or  under  a  Trajan,  under 
the  worst  or  under  the  best  of  princes.     P.  196. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  not  given  by  Tacitus,  as 
the  opinion  of  Agricola,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  H.  here 
applies  it.  The  quotation  refers,  avowedly,  to  petty  dis- 
putes with  colleagues  in  office,  with  taxgatherers,  or  rival 

jurisdictions — to  quarrels  like  those  with  Major  C 1,  or 

Mr.  H 1. 

In  the  next  place,  a  person  who.  candidly  tells  us,  that  it 
is  his  fixed  opinion,  that  the  blessings  of  domestic  peace  and 
established  order  cannot  reasonably  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  lead  in  the  worst  regu- 
lated republic,  gives  us  very  fair  warning;  and  whoever  con- 
tributes to  placing  power  in  the  hands  of  such  a  person, 
knows  that  he  is  arming  an  enemy. 
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As  to  the  rationality  of  the  opinion  which  Mr.  H  has 
here  proclaimed;  if  we  deprive  it  o!  the  authority  of  Tacitus, 
we  are  very  ready  to  acknowledge  its  identity  with  Cobbett's 
notion  of  the  advantages  of  t;ue  liberty. 

"  Liberty,"  says  that  judicious  writer,  "  actively  speaking,  means 
the  right,  or  power  of  doing  with  safety  to  yourself,  that  which  is 
naturally  disagreeable  to,  or  contrary  to  the  interest  of  another, 
be  that  other  who  he  may  *." 

A  very  amiable  kind  of  liberty,  under  which  "  the  bless- 
ings of  domestic  peace"  are  not  likely  to  become  tiresome 
from  the  dulness  of  their  uniformity.  The  principal  objec- 
tion to  this  theory  of  perfect  liberty  is,  that  o:ily  one  person 
in  a  country  can  enjoy  it  at  a  time.  The  new  discovered 
King  of  the  Ashantees,  indeed  seems  to  have,  or  at  least  to 
take  this  kind  of  liberty  when  he  chuses ;  and  Citizen  Hunt 
appears  very  well  di  posed  to  do,  on  all  occasions,  "  what 
would  naturally  be  disagreeable  to  another,  be  that  other 
who  he  may ;"  but  the  Citizen,  is  said,  not  to  have  the  re^ 
quisite  quantity  of  courage  for  a  free  person  on  this  model. 


Art.  VII.  Principles  and  Practices  of  Pretended  Reformers 
in  Church  and  State.  By  Arthur  H.  Kenney,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Achonry,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
8vo.    pp.  438.     Rivingtons.     1819. 

To  few  authors  are  mankind  more  indebted,  than  to  him  who 
devotes  his  talents  to  the  illustration  of  those  salutary  truths, 
by  which  experience  corrects  the  errors  of  the  imagination, 
and  holds  up  the  follies,  the  mistakes,  and  wickedness  of 
past  days  as  a  warning  to  the  present.  But  such  a  writer 
must  be  content  to  find  his  reward  in  the  safety,  rather  than 
the  approbation  of  his  contemporaries  ;  for  even  those  whom 
he  has  rescued  from  deception  will  scarcely  thank  him  for  his 
exertions.  The  alarming  facts  which  he  places  before  them, 
will  but  ill  compensate  for  the  splendid,  though  unsubstantial 
theories  which  he  has  destroyed  ;  and  he  must  expect  to  be 
addressed  in  the  language  of  the  querulous  lunatic; 

"  Pol  me  occidistis  amici 
Non  servastis  ait,  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas, 
Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimud  error." 

f  Political  Register,  for  Feb.  23,  1811. 
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Should  it  be  the  lot  of  this  great  and  happy  country  to  fall 
under  the  unceasing*  efforts  of  its  internal  enemies,  quod  Dii 
prius  omen  in  ipsos  convertant ;  future  historians  may  well 
contemplate  ours,  as  an  example  of  obstinate  self-delusion 
almost  without  a  parallel. 

The  plans  and  purposes  of  modern  agitators  are  so  ana- 
logous to  those  which  once  betrayed  the  nation  into  the  hands 
of  a  military  despot,  that  we  shall  scarcely  deserve  com- 
passion, if  we  suffer  them  to  be  carried  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation. The  page  of  history  is  open  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
profit  by  its  lessons  ;  and  those  who  have  neither  time  nor 
ability  for  researches,  which  require  both  to  be  profitably  con- 
ducted^ (for  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  machinations  of  the 
period  we  allude  to,  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  consulting  the 
publications  of  that  day,)  may  derive  sufficient  information 
from  the  volume  before  us,  to  perceive,  that  the  principles 
and  practices  of  our  pretended  Reformers  in  Church  and 
State,  tend  to  the  destruction  of  our  liberties,  and  the  sub- 
Version  of  the  altar  and  the  throne. 

The  Dean  of  Achonry  has  furnished  ample  means  of  de- 
veloping the  character  of  those  busy  persons,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  improving  what  is  already  excellent,  and  remov- 
ing defects  to  which  all  human  institutions  will  be  ever  liable, 
are  in  reality  sowing  the  seeds  of  mischief  and  confusion.  No 
exception  can  fairly  betaken  against  the  design  of  his  volume, 
which  will  not  apply  equally  to  every  attempt  to  make  the 
events  of  former  ages  subservient  to  the  instruction  of  the 
present ;  and  unless  we  deny  to  history  that  high  and  im- 
portant office  which  has  been  assigned  to  it ;  and  are  prepared 
to  affirm  that  it  affords  no  insight  into  the  human  mind,  no 
rule  by  which  to  estimate  the  tendency  of  its  opinions,  or  the 
consequences  of  its  operations  ;  the  principle  on  which  the 
Dean  has  conducted  his  enquiry  seems  to  admit  of  no  ob- 
jection. 

Nor  can  we  perceive  any  mode  of  avoiding  the  inference 
to  which  it  is  obviously  his  intention  to  lead  his  readers,  but 
by  disputing  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  which  he  has  de- 
tailed; or  the  analogy  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish, 
upon  the  evidence  of  those  facts,  between  the  views  and  con- 
duct of  the  agents  in  the  great  Rebellion,  and  those  adopted 
by  the  persons  who  have  lately  undertaken  to  regenerate  our 
political  and  religious  establishments.  The  Dean  does  not 
profess  to  trace  out,  or  define  all  the  causes  which  produced 
the  catastrophe  of  1649;  to  illustrate  all  the  principles,  or  to 
detail  ali  the  practices  of  pretended  Reformers  in  Church  and 
State,  either  in  those  times,  or  the  present :  but,   looking  at- 
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the  fact  which  the  Dean  has  undertaken  to  prove  just  where 
he  placed  it;  and  surely  it  is  not  wise  or  prudent  in  any  re- 
ligious party  now,  so  far  to  identify  itself  with  the  principles 
and  practices  of  former  days,  as  to  be  angry  with  him  for 
pourtraying  them  in  their  true  character. 

The  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  author  in  support  of 
his  position,  is  principally  drawn  from  the  work  of  Christo- 
pher Goodman  on  Obedience,  from  the  writings  of  Knox  and 
Buchanan,  and  of  Calvin  himself.  By  them,  subjects  were 
taught  to  consider  themselves  as  the  fountain  of  authority, 
as  superior  to  their  sovereigns,  who  were  to  obtain  their 
thrones  from  their  free  election,  and  to  hold  them  only  dur- 
ing their  pleasure ;  it  being  their  right  and  duty,  a  duty  for 
the  discharge  of  which  they  were  accountable  to  God  only, 
to  elect  their  sovereigns,  ar.d  under  certain  circumstances  to 
withdraw  their  allegiance  from  them,  to  resist,  oppose,  de- 
throne, and  kill  them.  Goodman's  work  was  published  under 
the  especial  sanction  of  the  divines  assembled  at  Geneva, 
and  of  Calvin  himself,  who  admonished  its  readers  to  receive 
it  as  "  the  words  of  the  Eternal,  spoken  to  them  by  his 
minister,  in  whose  mouth  he  had  put  his  word."  (P.  4.)  This 
authorized  publication  teaches  the  people,  that  they  are  bound 
by  scriptural  authority  to  choose  their  king,  and  directed  by 
the  same  Scripture  what  manner  of  man  they  should  choose, 
if  they  would  have  God  ratify  their  choice.     For  that, 

"  It  is  manifest  that  he  is  not  chosen  of  God,  and  ought  not  to 
be  anointed  or  elected  as  their  king  and  governor,  what  title  or 
right  soever  he  may  seem  to  have  thereunto  by  civil  policy,  except 
he  be  a  promoter  and  setter  forth  of  God's  laws  and  glory  *.''    P.  6. 

He  instructs  them  to  believe  that  any  claim  to  the  sove- 
reignty merely  founded  upon  the  laws  of  the  realm,  "  is  not 
tolerable  amongst  them  that  bear  the  name  of  God's  people, 
with  whom  his  laws  should  have  chief  authority -f :"  (P.  7.) 
that,  by  the  ordinance  of  God, 

"  No  other  kings  or  rulers  ought  to  be  chosen  to  rule  over  us, 
but  such  as  will  seek  his  honour  and  glory,  and  will  command  and 
do  nothing  contrary  to  his  law.  For  they  be  God's  servants  and 
lieutenants,  for  which  cause  they  may  be  reverenced,  doing  their 
duty  ;  but  if  they  will  abuse  his  power,  lifting  themselves  up  above 
God,  and  above  their  brethren,  to  draw  them  to  idolatry,  and  to 
oppress  them  and  their  country  ;  then  they  are  no  more  to  be 
obeyed  in  any  commandments  tending  to  that  end,  but  to  be  con- 
temned as  vile  Serjeants,    in  comparison  of  the  high  judge  and 

•  *  Goodman  on  Obedience,  p.  51.  'f  Ibid,  p.  53. 
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magistrate ;  who  ought  to  do  nothing  but  as  they  are  commanded 
by  the  high  judge  and  superior  power,  according  to  the  law  *." 
P.  8, 

The  Dean  has  well  observed,  that, 

"  We  cannot  judge  corrrectly  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
above  precepts,  unless  we  remember,  and  England  has  melancholy 
reason  to  remember,  that,  according  to  preachers  of  doctrines  im- 
ported from  Geneva,  the  expression,  '  God's  laws,'  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  the  Calvinistic  system,  the  support  of  '  God's 
*  glory,'  the  promotion  of  that  system  :  that  to  maintain  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  established,  is  (I  do  not  say  according  to  all, 
but  according  to  vast  numbers  of  those  preachers)  to  draw  the 
people  to  idolatry:  and,  finally,  that  the  votaries  of  Calvinism  are, 
in  these  latter  times,  the  true  Israel  of  God,  the  exclusively  evange- 
lical, the  elect,  the  godly.'*     P.  9. 

But  the  import  of  these  precepts  is  not  left  to  be  thus  col- 
lected by  implication. 

"  The  Geneva  oracle  of  Christian  duty,  thus  proceeds  to  an- 
nounce '  the  words  of  the  Eternal  '  to  the  Calvinists.  '  It  is  not 
only  the  office  of  Apostles  and  preachers  to  resist ;  but  the  duty 
likewise  of  all  others,  according  to  their  estate  arfd  vocation  \. 
Repent,  O  country !'  (viz.  England)  '  your  unlawful  obedience, 
and  now  at  last  turn  to  the  Lord  your  God  J/ — '  Both  by  God's 
laws,  and  man's  laws,  she  '  (viz.  Queen  Mary)  '  ought  to  be 
punished  with  death,  as  an  open  idolatress  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and 
a  cruel  murderer  of  his  saints,  before  men."     P.  10. 

Perhaps  the  circumstances  under  which  this  book  was  writ- 
ten and  sanctioned,  may,  with  some,  plead  in  extenuation 
of  its  violent  and  revengeful  spirit :  but  surely  they  cannot 
justify,  though  they  may  account  for  such  a  tone  and  temper. 
Goodman  was  a  Christian  minister,  and  it  ill  became  him  to 
pervert  the  holy  word  of  God  into  an  instrument  of  ven- 
geance ;  or  to  preach  treason  and  murder  out  of  the  Gospel 
of  Him,  who  "  came  not  to  destroy  mens  lives  hut  to  save 
them."  The  gross  perversions  of  Scripture,  in  which  these 
preachers  of  rebellion  did  not  scruple  to  indulge,  have  thrown 
a  shade  of  peculiar  horror  over  all  their  teaching  and  pro- 
ceedings.    The  example  was  given  by  Goodman. 

"  They  represent  the  injunctions  of  St.  Paul  §,  (Rom.  xiii.  1,2) 
and  of  St.  Peter  |j,  (1  Pet.  ii.  IS,  14-.)  as  quite  inconclusive  against 
their  system.  They  consider  also  the  example  of  our  Redeemer, 
who  commanded  Peter  to  put  up  his  sword,  after  he  had  struck 

*  Goodman  on  Obedience,  p.  57.  59.  f  Ibid.  p.  77 

%  Ibid,  82.  §  Ibid,  p.  107.  jj  Ibid,  p.  113. 
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the  High  Priest's  servant,  as  supplying  no  valid  objection.  '  It  was 
suited,'  say  they,  to  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Saviour,  which  was  in 
all  points  spiritual.  It  is  not  good  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  magis- 
trates, and  other  inferior  officers,  ought  not  to  use  the  temporal  sword 
in  defence  of  religion,  because  Christ  would  not  suffer  Peter  to  fight 
with  the  temporal  sword :  but  rather,  as  Christ  requireth  of  Peter  and 
of  all  the  rest,  the  faithful  use  of  the  spiritual  sword,  wherewith 
they  are  charged  ;  even  so  may  not  they  escape  judgment  and  the 
curse  of  God,  which  use  not  the  temporal  sword  committed  unto 
them,  with  all  endeavour,  in  the  defence  of  God's  glory  and  his 
Church  ;  ivkereivilh  evert/  man  is  charged  according  to  his  vocation 
and  power,  none  excepted  *.  The  godly  are  afterward  assured,  with 
reference  to  the  persecution  by  Queen  Mary's  government,  that 
whereas,  the  kings  or  rulers  are  become  altogether  blasphemers  of 
God,  and  oppressors  and  murderers  of  their  subjects ;  then  ought 
they  to  be  accounted  no  more  for  kings  or  lawful  magistrates,  but 
as  private  men ;  and  to  be  examined,  accused,  condemned,  and 
punished,  by  the  law  of  God,  whereunto  they  are,  and  ought  to 
be  subject :  and  being  convicted  and  punished  by  that  law ;  it  is 
not  man's,  but  God's  doing  \."     P.  11. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  teaching  of  Goodman  and  his  as- 
sociates, the  brutal  violence  of  Knox,  and  the  traitorous  les- 
sons of  Buchanan,  may  be  attributed  to  the  character  of  the 
individuals,  operated  upon  by  the  irritation  of  the  times ; 
but  that  further  proof  is  required,  before  we  can  in  fairness 
represent  their  peculiar  doctrines  or  proceedings  to  have 
been  the  fruits  of  their  Genevan  instruction.  To  this  it  will 
be  answered,  that  Calvin  himself  deliberately  and  repeatedly 
maintained  the  same  opinions,  defended  the  same  measures, 
and  proved  at  all  times  the  willing,  nay  the  officious  protector 
and  supporter  of  those  who  taught  and  upheld  them.  And 
the  further  we  proceed  in  the  eventful  history  of  those 
troubles,  which  never  ceased  to  afflict  both  England  and 
Scotland  from  the  date  of  the  publications  of  Goodman, 
Knox,  and  Buchanan,  until  they  ended  in  the  Rebellion  ; 
the  more  prominent  shall  we  find  the  Calvinistie  preachers, 
Avho  continually,  and  almost  exclusively,  devoted  their  ta- 
lents and  exertions  to  the  inculcation  of  these  principles, 
and  the  recommendation  and  defence  of  these  practices  to 
their  most  atrocious  extent.  In  the  sixth  section  of  his  first 
Chapter,  the  Dean  has  brought  forward  evidence  of  the 
principles  of  reform  maintained  by  Calvin.  He  says  that 
"  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  Calvin's  having 
approved  of  the  doctrines  of  Goodman  ;  at  least  according  to 


*  Goodman  on  Obedience,  p.  i'4"2,  f  \\yu]%  p.  14.0. 
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the  explanation  given  of  them  by  this  divine  before  the  Lords 
.of  Queen  Elizabeth's  council."  (p.  63.)  That  explanation 
will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  extract. 

"  He  stated  to  the  Lords  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  council,  that  he 
fully  acknowledged  her  authority;  and  admitted  that  good  and  godly 
women  may  lawfully  govern  kingdoms :  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
assert  in  his  publication,  that  a  '  private  person'  (let  the  reader  re- 
member the  expression,  as  it  will  be  requisite  to  notice  it  particu- 
lar^, in  the  mandates  of  Calvin  himself)  that  a  private  person 
might  lawfully  have  put  Queen  Mary  to  death  :  or  that  the  people 
have  an  original  inherent  authority  to  punish  wicked  magistrates : 
or  that  God  ordinarily  commissions  the  people  to  promote  his  ser- 
vice by force;  or  that  he  ordinarily  puts  the  sword  into  their  hands 
to  reform  the  Church  and  State*."  "  Thus  the  execution  of  the 
persecuting  and  rebellious  mandates  from  Geneva,  was  to  be  re- 
served for  an  occasion,  which  Calvinistic  preachers  might  consider 
sufficiently  extraordinary  to  justify  their  enforcement.  No  private 
person  could  lawfully  put  his  sovereign  to  death:  but,  (said  the 
Geneva  divines)  when  one  of  the  elect  is  stirred  up  by  the  spirit  for 
the  work  of  reform ;  calledby  God,  like  a  Phineas  or  a  Jehu,  he  no 
longer  acts  as  a  private  person,  but  as  commissioned  by  Providence. 
A  fanatical  populace  following  their  fanatical  leaders  in  rebellion 
and  devastation,  are  to  be  considered  (according  to  the  Geneva 
doctrine)  as  instruments  of  God  who  has  put  the  sword  into  their 
hands  for  the  purpose  of  reform,  provided  their  Calvinistic  preach- 
ers shall  announce  to  them,  that  the  time  for  their  performing  suck 
duties  has  arrived,  and  that  they  are  called  by  Providence  to  arms, 
on  account  of  extraordinary  circumstances.  This  is  really  the 
amount  of  Goodman's  explanation.  We  shall  find  it,  in  effect,  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin  himself.  It  was  the  explanation  given  by  the 
great  Rebellion :  may  the  time  never  arrive,  when  Geneva  divinity 
shall  have  such  an  expositor  again"     P.  62. 

In  his  Sermon  on  Deuteronomy  xvii.  14 — 18,  Calvin 
"  vilifies  hereditary  government;"  "  condemns  an  hereditary 
monarchy,"  and  "  describes  the  election  of  kings  and  other 
governors,  in  opposition  to  an  hereditary  government,  as  the 
result  of  God's  grace  conferred  on  a  people."  (p.  68.)  In  his 
Sermon  on  Deuteronomy  xiii.  6 — 11,  he  strongly  inculcates, 
as  a  sacred  duty,  the  persecution,  even  unto  death,  of  all 
"  who  trouble  the  Church  of  God,"  or  "  seek  to  overthrow 
or  deface  the  true  religion."  (p.  71,  72.)  And,  respecting  the 
means  of  carrying  these  persecuting  maxims  into  effect,  the 
following  observations  occur  in  the  same  sermon. 


"  *  Collin's  Eccles.  Hist."  Vol.  II.  p.  440. 
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"  If  God  giveth  us  not  the  mean,  Jo  rid  away  the  evil,  as  soon 
as  we  could,  then  must  we  be  sorry  and  have  patience.  But,  when 
things  are  evident,  and  there  is  no  other  let  than  want of  courage  / 
then,  if  we  be  cold  and  lazy,  and  shut  our  eyes,  because  we  be  loth 
to  sustain  displeasure :  as  if  a  man  should  say,  I  will  not  be  too 
forward,  lest  I  be  left  in  the  briars ;  lest  I  pay  for  the  shot  when 
I  have  entered  into  such  a  quarrel,  for  I  see  that  such  fellows  are 
full  of  revenge,  and  may  easily  be  even  with  me :  when  we  use 
such  cowardliness,  then  must  we  abide  the  penalty  of  it.  And 
surely  it  is  a  great  grace  of  God,  to  have  power  to  redress  a  mis~ 
chief  that  hath  been  known  of  long  before ;  and,  therefore,  it 
must  not  be  let  slip,  without  providing  for  it  in  time  convenient. 
Moreover  we  must  hear  what  a  simple  shift  it  is  to  allege  pity 
when  men  mar  ali  things,  by  giving  cause  of  offence  *  "  (p.  76.) 
Again  "  Our  Lord  commanded  all  these  nations,'  (viz  of  Ca- 
naan) *  to  be  rooted  out,  and  put  to  the  sword  and  havock,  with- 
out any  mercy  at  all.  For,  they  were  no  such  enemies,  as  had 
done  any  special  wrong  to  the  people  of  Israel  ;  but  they  were 
enemies  to  God :  yea,  and  enemies  already  condemned,  by  the 
space  of  four  hundred  years  before.  The  thing  then  which  we 
have  to  remember,  at  the  sight  of  this  fair  looking-glass  of  the 
Amorites,  Hittites,  Canaanites,  Perizzites,  Jebusites,.  and  the 
like,  is  to  consider  with  ourselves,  that  if  God,  any  time,  do  let 
men  alone,  as  though  he  had  laid  the  reins  on  their  neck  ;  it  is  no 
consequent,  that,  therefore,  he  acquittech  them,  and  that  their  sins 
shall  escape  unpunished.  No,  no,  but  he  waiteth  for  them  with 
patience,  and  in  the  end  they  must  come  to  their  account.  And, 
therefore,  let  it  not  trouble  us,  when  we  see  that  our  Lord  pu- 
nisheth  not  the  wicked  first ;  Jet  it  not  be  a  mean  to  draw  us  to 
follow  their  example:  but  let  us  patiently  abide  Gods  leisure; 
until  he  work,  and  until  the  convenient  time  be  come,  for  him  to 
execute  Ms  wrath  f.y  The  tendency  of  such  precepts  is  too  ob- 
vious. They  contained  an  evident  and  awful  warning,  of  the 
dangers  attendant  on  the  spreading  of  Calvinism,  in  a  country  cir- 
cumstanced as  England  was — shall  I  add,  in  a  country  circum- 
stanced as  England  is  ?  The  warning  was  too  long  neglected. 
The  system  at  last  appeared  to  have  gradually  attained  that 
'  strength'  and  '  power'  so  much  wished  for  by  its  founders  and 
teachers.  The  '  elect,'  or  the  '  godly,'  conceived  that  there  was 
'  no  other  let  than  want  of  courage,'  to  root  out  the-  Amoriies,  and 
all  their  superstitions  from  the  land.  They  felt  '  that  great  grace  of 
God,  power  to  redress  the  mischief/  The  '  convenient  time'  seemed 
to  have  arrived:  and  accordingly  the  '  elect'  were  assured  by  their 
preachers,  that  the  Lord  was  beginning  to  '  work,'  and  to  *  ex- 
ecute his  wrath.'  '[  he  train  was  laid  ;  and  firebrands  were  not 
wanting  to  produce  the  terrible  explosion."     P.  77. 

*   "  Calvin  on  Deuteronomy,"  p.  548,  519. 
+  "  Calvin  on  Deuteronomy,"  p.  728. 
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Aware  that  the  disciples  of  Calvin  may  object,  that  there 
are  portions  of  his  most  admired  work,  his  "  Institutes,"  which 
are  not  consistent  with  the  doctrines  taught  on  this  subject 
in  his  sermons,  and  his  commentary ;  the  Dean  proceeds  to 
shew  that  this  inconsistency  is  apparent  only,  but  not  real; 
and  that  all  the  injunctions  to  obey  the  king,  and  the  civil 
magistrates,  and  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  which  may  be 
found  in  that  work,  are  so  qualified  by  especial  reservations 
in  favour  of  persons  particularly  commissioned  to  the  work  of 
vengeance,  as  to  remove  every  obstacle  which  they  may  seem 
to  interpose  in  the  way  of  rebellious  fanaticism. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  precepts  of  obedience,  which  Calvin  de- 
livers in  his  Institutes,  he  comforts  the  '  elect,'  in  words  which  de- 
serve our  observation.     *  Here  God's  wonderful  goodness,  power, 
and  providence,  appear  :  for,  sometimes  of  his  servants  he  raiseth 
up  open  revengers,  and  furnishes  them  with  his  commandment  to. 
take  vengeance  on  their  unjust  government,  and  to  deliver  Ms 
people,  many  ways  oppressed,  out  of  their  miserable  distress.    Such 
men,  when  they  were,  by  the  lawful  calling  of  God,  sent  to  do 
such  acts  in  taking  arms  against  kings,  did  not  violate  that  ma- 
jesty which  is  placed  in  kings  by  the  ordinance  of  God :  but  being 
armed  from  heaven,  they  subdued  the  less  power  with  the  greater, 
like  as  it  is  lawful  for  kings,  to  punish  their  lords  under  them.' 
Now,  what  criterion  of  the  divine  commission  to  deposers  and  pu- 
nishers  of  kings  in  Christian  states,  does  Calvin  establish  as  neces- 
sary to  justify  their  proceedings  ?  Does  he  require  any  external 
sensible  miracle,  to  evince  the  extraordinary  providential  call  to 
the  execution  of  that,  which  the  laws  of  man  term  rebellion,  and 
which  the  Gospel   has  so  pointedly  and  repeatedly  forbad,  under 
the  most  awful  denunciations  ?  No — but  he   cautions  his  Joshuas 
and  his  Jehus,  not  to  proceed  rashly ;  but  to  act  prudently  and  in 
time  convenient,  and  to  be  sure  that  they  are  stirred  by  the  Divine 
Spirit.     Even  in  his  commentary  on  the  never  to  be  forgotten  pre- 
cept of  peace  and  mercy,  delivered  by  the  Son  of  God,  '  Ye  know 
not  what  spirit  ye  are  of/  (Luke  ix.  55.)  he  reserves  to  the  inspired 
champions   of  Calvinism,    the  privilege  of  exterminating  the.  re- 
probate.    Let  the  principal  parts  of  his  commentary  on  this  lesson 
of  divine  benignity,    speak  for    themselves.     '  It  behoveth   him, 
whosoever  he  be,  that  attempteth  any  thing,  that  he  be  well  assured 
•with  himself,  that  he  have  the  Spirit  of  God  for  his  author  and 
guide,  and  that  he  be  led  with  a  right  and  pure  instinct  of  him. 
The  Spirit  itself  shall  govern  us,  by  counsel  and  wisdom,  that  we 
do  nothing  beside  our  duty,  nor  beyond  our  calling :  also  that  we 
attempt  not  any  thing,  but   xvisely  and  conveniently.     Christ  also 
blameth  his  disciples,  because  they  toere  far  from  the  spirit  of  Elias  .<• 
Elias  executed  the  judgment  of  God,  which  was  commanded  him 
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by  the  Spirit  of  God;  but  these  men,  not  by  the  commandment 
of  God,  but  by  the  provocation  of  the  flesh,  are  carried  to  seek 
revenge.  Therefore  the  examples  of  the  Saints  are  no  defence 
to  us;  except  the  same  spirit  dwell  in  us,  which  directed  them." 
"  Here  we  have  much  about  the  Spirit ;  and  a  caution  against 
private  revenge ;  but  not  one  word  against  promoting  the  cause  of 
the  Gospel  by  fire  and  sword.  The  Calvinists  are  not  reminded 
that  El/as  acted  under  a  dispensation  of  rigour,  but  that  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  is  one  of  grace  and  mercy.  Nay,  they  are  not 
even  referred  to  the  next  verse,  which  fully  explains  our  Redeemer's 
divine  precept  of  peace:  '  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.'  Calvin  omits  all  notice  of  this 
rerse,  in  his  commentary  on  the  above  passage  in  St-  Luke's  Gos- 
pel. Such  an  omission  may  excite  the  astonishment  of  many:  but 
Calvin's  mind  was  enslaved  to  his  persecuting  system ;  and  the  last 
verse  cited,  if  taken  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  would 
have  directly  contradicted  his  system  *.  This  consideration  may 
abate  the  sentiments  of  surprise,  at  Calvin's  palpqble  misrepresen- 
tation, in  the  mind  of  a  reader  who  reflects  on  the  weakness  of 
human  nature.  But,  let  us  remember,  that  the  amount  of  Calvin's 
eommentar)'',  on  this  most  obvious  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the 
sword,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  promoting  Christianity,  is  this  : 
Calvinists  are  enjoined  to  be  tvcll  assured,  when  they  attempt  any 
thing,  that  they  are  guided  by  the  same  Spirit,  which  directed  Elias  ; 
and  they  are  reminded,  that  this  Spirit  will  make  them  act  ivisely 
and  conveniently :  also,  that  it  will  lead  them  to  execute,  not  their 
private  revenge,  but  the  judgments  of  God.  If  this  position  raises 
the  slightest  bar  to  the  sanguinary  violence  of  fanaticism,  I  cannot 
discover  it.  All  fanatics,  in  their  work  of  destruction,  imagine 
themselves  executing  the  judgments  of  God  :  they  are  also  assured 
that  they  are  directed  by  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  perhaps  their 
operations  might  frequently  be  the  less  dangerous,  the  less  wisely 
and  conveniently  they  are  performed.  The  onlj-  wisdom  that  can 
accompany  their  violence,  is  that  worldly  wisdom  which  may  con- 
tribute fatally  to  their  success/'     P.  82. 

Those  who  are  too  much  attached  to  the  Calvinistic  system 
to  allow  any  stigma  to  attach  to  it,  have  endeavoured  to 
defend  it  at  the  expence  of  Calvin  himself.  They  admit  the 
violent  and  persecuting*  spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated,  they 
deplore  the  merciless  pi'ecepts  which  are  to  he  found  in  some 
parts  of  his  writings,  and  were  too  well  exemplified  in, his 
conduct ;  but  they  observe,  and  so  far  truly,  that  these  were 
persecuting  times  ;  that  all  parties  then  proceeded  to  extre- 
mities, which  al!  would  now  equally  abhor;  and  that  it  is  not 

*  "  Toe  "Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  pointed  out  a  very  remarkab!<?  instance,  of  the 
subjugation  of  Calvin's  min<I  to  t>is  system;  (Refutation,  of  Calvinism-;  note  isj 
p.  541.") 
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fair  to  judge  Calvin,  by  a  severer  rule  than  we  apply  to  our 
own  Reformers  ;  or  to  vilify  his  doctrinal  system  as  sanguinary 
and  rebellious,  because  his  own  ardent  temper  led  him  to 
resist  authorities,  and  put  his  enemies  to  death  ;  while  we 
impute  no  blame  to  our  own  Church,  because  some  of  the 
leaders  in  her  reformation  were  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  per- 
secution. But  in  this  argument  there  is  far  more  plausibility 
than  truth.  Neither  the  system  of  Calvin,  nor  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  can  be  fairly  judged  by  the  per- 
sonal character  and  conduct  of  their  Cramers,  but  by  their 
own  manifest  tendency  and  recorded  effects.  The  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  directly  opposed  to  violence 
of  every  kind,  whether  exhibited  in  resistance  of  authority, 
or  in  vengeance  against  an  enemy ;  and  her  uniform  modera- 
tion, her  unshaken  loyalty,  her  unparalleled  toleration,  are 
the  legitimate  produce  of  her  doctrines. 

But,  if  we  carefully  examine  the  system  inculcated  by  the 
Reformer  of  Geneva,  we  shall  soon  discover  the  seeds  of 
that  evil  fruit,  upon  whose  bitterness  this  Church  and  nation 
was  destined  so  long  and  painfully  to  feed. 

The  following  just  observations  release  us  from  the  neces- 
sity of  dwelling  longer  on  this  ungrateful  theme. 

"  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  which  immediately 
relate  to  the  nature  of  the  illumination  and  efficacy,  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  acting  on  the  soul  of  the  elect,  naturally  tend  to  produce 
fanaticism,  and  to  engender  a  pretension  to  infallibility.  The  doc- 
trines also  of  election  and  reprobation,  as  announced  from  Genevat 
have  obviously  a  near  connection  with  the  enthusiastic  spirit.  Zea- 
lous advocates  for  Calvinism  have  uniformly  presumed  that  they 
themselves  were  amongst  the  number,  whom  they  designated  as 
'  the  elect.*  Enthusiasts  embrace,  such  an  elevating  persuasion, 
with  peculiar  facility:  while,  at  the  same  time,  those  feelings,  so 
congenial  with  their  tempers,  are  excited  and  gratified — pride  in 
the  peculiar  favour  of  heaven,  which  they  imagine  to  be  shewn  to 
themselves ;  and  triumph  over  the  supposed  reprobate.  These 
doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation,  are  also  calculated  to  augment 
the  mischievous  efficacy,  which  circumstances  may  give  to  the  ima- 
gined infallibility,  and  real  fanaticism  of  their  enthusiastic  votaries. 
We  have  seen,  in  the  sermons  preached  to  the  Puritan  Commons, 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished,  and  by  no  means  the  least  mo- 
derate of  their  Calvinistic  divines,  some  specimens  of  the  uses  made 
of  those  doctrines.  The  tenet  also  concerning  the  necessity  of 
human  actions,  naturally  i-esulting  from  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
predestination,  was  made  an  efficient  instrument  of  their  schemes, 
by  the  rebel  fanatics  and  hypocrites.  Well  the  artful  Cromwell 
knew  its  powerful  efficacy.  '  Should  any  one/  said  he  to  the  elect 
Commons,  and  through  them  to  the  rest  of  the  elect  rebels  in  the 
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country,  '  have  voluntarily  proposed  to  bring  back  the  King  to 
punishment,  I  should  have  regarded  him  as  the  greatest  traitor  : 
but  since  Providence  and  necessity  have  cast  us  upon  it,  I  will  pray 
to  God  for  a  blessing  on  your  counsels.'  But,  the  doctrines  of 
divine  absolute  decrees,  and  of  the  consequent  necessity  of  human 
actions,  were  fatal  topicks  of  declamation,  with  all  the  preachers  of 
rebellion  in  those  unhappy  times."  "  Violence  and  persecution 
are  evils,  naturally  resulting  from  the  very  foundations  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  system,  whenever  a  conjuncture  of  circumstances  may  favour 
the  operation  of those  evils. 

"  The  elect  Israelites  of  England,  engaged  in  the  great  Rebel- 
lion, were  generally  not  educated  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  the 
framer  of  their  peculiar  system  of  Christianity  was.  The  seeds  of 
Geneva  divinity,  sown  in  their  minds,  had  the  advantage  of  a  soil, 
free  (it  is  to  be  supposed)  from  the  Babylonish  mixture  they  so 
much  abhorred.  And  yet,  when  they  had  obtained  the  strength 
and  poxver  looked  to,  they  rose  against  the  legal  authorities  of  the 
State;  and  spread  throughout  their  country,  the  horrors  of  a 
dreadful  persecution — they  did  not  seize  brands  from  the  furnace 
of  Popery — but  they  snatched  swords  from  the  armoury  of  Cal- 
vinism."    P.  86. 

The  sections  in  which  the  author  further  illustrates  his 
position  by  citations  from  the  works  of  Knox  and  Buchanan, 
are  deserving-  of  serious  and  attentive  perusal.  But  v/e  must 
here  close  the  volume  for  the  present ;  we  shall  resume  the 
subject  in  our  next  number,  by  giving  our  readers  some  in- 
sight into  that  interesting  portion  of  the  volume,  in  which  the 
opinions  that  were  permitted  to  obscure  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  to  prove  a  constant  source  of  contention  and 
division  among  Protestants,  are  shewn  in  full  and  uninter- 
rupted action;  producing  effects,  which  we  may  hope  and 
believe,  neither  Calvin  himself  anticipated,  nor  any  Calvinist 
of  the  present  day  will  reflect  upon  without  humiliation  and 
sorrow. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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X.  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  S)C. 
late  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  appointed  to 

.    consider  of  the  State  of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  Re- 
ference  to   the  Expediency  of  the   Resumption  of  Cash 
Payments    at    the    Period  fixed  by  Law.      By  Samuel 
Turner,  Esq.  F.R.S.     1819. 

XI.  Dangers  of  an  entire  Repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction 
Act;  and  a  Plan  suggested  for  obviating  them.  By  John 
Wray,  Esq.     Rivingtons.      1819. 

XII.  Proposals  for  an  economical  and  secure  Currency, 
c\'c.  &c     By  David  Ricardo,  Esq.     Murray.     1819. 

We  have  been  told  of  a  certain  Scottish  king,  who,  being-  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  the  administration  of'justiee  in  civil 
cases  should  be  attended  with  so  much  difficulty  and  delay, 
resolved  on  one  occasion  to  preside  on  the  bench  in  person, 
in  order  to  discover,  if  it  were  possible,  whence  proceeded 
those  quirks  and  mystifications  in  legal  matters,  which  were 
wont  so  frequently  to  puzzle  the  regular  judges.  The  cause 
was  accordingly  opened  in  the  presence  of  his  Majesty,  and 
the  ground  of  the  plaintiff's  wrongs  laid  before  him  with  suit- 
able eloquence  and  professional  skill.  The  king  listened, 
and  was  carried  along  by  the  oratory  of  the  counsel ;  nodding 
assent  to  every  conclusion  which  the  speaker  thought  fit  to 
establish.  It  was,  in  short,  a  clear  case;  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  might  be  determined,  only  added  to  his  surprise, 
why  judges  should  be  so  slow  of  comprehension.  But  hardly 
was  the  royal  mind  made  up  to  give  a  speedy  award  and 
exemplary  damages,  when  behold  a  gentleman  in  a  black 
robe,  with  a  mild  face  and  a  most  winning  address,  besought 
the  monarch  to  listen  for  a  single  moment  to  the  defence 
which  he  was  about  to  make  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  most  loyal 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  It  was  impossible  not  to  grant  so 
reasonable  and  customary  a  boon.  The  advocate  then  began 
in  his  best  manner;  flattered  the  exalted  president  of  the 
court,  extolled  his  wisdom,  his  patience,  and  the  unerring 
soundness  of  his  judgment;  and  was  certain  that  nothing  be- 
sides a  short  statement  of  facts  could  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  case  under  consideration. 
The  ear  of  the  sovereign  was  again  arrested  ;  and  the  speech 
for  the  defendant  proceeded  smoothly  along  through  all  the 
mazes  of  sophistry  into  which  the  orator  found  it  expedient 
to  conduct  his  hearers.  It  was  now  that  the  king  found  him- 
self bewildered,  confounded,  and  perplexed  ;  and  accordingly 
being  asked  for  his  opinion  by  the  senior  judge  who  sat  by 
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him,  the  sapient  ruler  was  pleased  to  pronounce  to  the  no 
small  amusement  of  the  wags  below,  that  "  baith  the  cartes 
were  right."  But,  added  his  Majesty,  put  out  all  the  lawyers, 
and  let  me  hear  the  two  principals  speak  for  themselves  ; 
they  will  not  be  able  to  bamboozle  me  with  their  glib  tongues, 
and  we  shall  see  at  length  where  justice  lies.  The  expe- 
riment succeeded.  The  king  was  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
nounce an  equitable  sentence ;  but  he  never  appeared  on  the 
bench  again,  to  expose  the  deficiencies  in  logic  or  in  law. 

To  compare  great  things  with  small,  we  were  somewhat  in 
the  predicament  of  this  northern  prinee,  when  we  began  to 
study  minutely  the  very  intricate  question  which  respects  the 
policy  of  resuming  cash  payments.  Nor  could  we  derive  any 
assistance  from  those  who  pretended  to  know  most  about  it, 
and  who  by  speeches  and  pamphlets  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  a  perception  ol  their 
real  interest,  and  of  the  true  policy  of  the  measure  in  agita- 
tion. For  example,  of  a  score  of  pamphleteers,  whose  pro- 
ductions are  now  spread  out  before  us,  there  are  not  two  who 
entertain  the  same  (-pinion  on  any  one  point;  and  wLat  is 
more,  the  very  facts  which  are  urged  by  the  one  side  for 
compelling  the  Bank  to  pay  in  cash,  are  employed  by  the 
other  party  to  recommend  a  continuance  of  the  restriction 
act.  Our  practical  men,  again,  are  as  far  from  unanimity,  as 
those  who  have  given  their  sentiments  through  the  press. 
Banker  is  arrayed  against  banker,  and  stock-jobber  against 
stock-jobber  ;  and,  in  one  word,  the  collective  wisdom  of  our 
gigantic  metropolis,  like  the  ingredients  of  chaos,  has  been 
found  to  be,  on  this  subject  at  least,  all  discord  and  jarring. 

"  Srigida  pugnabant  calidis,  humentia  siccis, 

Mollia  cum  duris,  sine  pondere  habentia  pondus." 

Nay,  we  have  been  even  less  harmonicus  in  our  views  than 
chaos  was  in  its  movements  ;  for  some  of  our  figuring  cha- 
racters have  been  hot  at  one  time  and  cold  at  another,  without 
changing  either  their  temperament  or  their  climate;  whilst 
the  things  habentia  jwnclus  and  those  sine  pondere  are  seen 
shifting  their  places  like  chaff  in  a  windy  day,  and  fluttering 
and  flighting  all  through  aether,  in  defiance  of  every  law  of 
gravity,  and  every  principle  of  consistence  and  consolidation. 

In  this  slate  of  things,  though  there  may  be  little  discredit 
in  maintaining  this  month  what  we  may  have  to  oppose  the 
next,  st.ll  we  are  determined  to  speak  guardedly  ;  and  to 
proceed  no  farther  either  in  the  way  of  argument  or  inference, 
than  we  aie  certain  we  shall  be  borne  out  by  the  soundest 
principles  of  political  economy.     And  since  we  have  men-. 
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fumed  this  science,  we  may  add  in  support  of  its  authority, 
that,  amid  all  the  fickleness  and  new  light  of  the  times,  those 
persons  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  by  its 
principles,  have,  from  first  to  last,  been  of  the  same  mind 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  system  which  has  been  pursued  in 
money  matters,  since  1797,  and  also  as  to  the  expediency  of 
some  such  measure  as  that  which  lias  recently  been  adopted 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  main  question  now  before 
the  public  has  for  its  object  to  determine  whether  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  the  course  of  their  transactions  with  Govern- 
ment and  the  country  at  large,  could  issue  such  a  number  of 
notes  as  would  materially  depress  the  value  of  our  circulating" 
medium  below  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  or  at  least  of  all 
such  nations  as  use  the  precious  metals  for  conducting  their 
mercantile  affairs.  We  say  this  is  the  main  question,  because 
all  the  enquiries  which  have  been  set  on  foot  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  above  effect  may  have  been 
produced  at  certain  periods  and  in  particular  circumstances, 
are  cnly  of  importance  in  ,-o  far  as  they  tend  to  illustrate  the 
general  problem  now  stated. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  it  should  ever  have  occurred  to 
reflecting  men,  as  a  thing  which  admitted  of  doubt,  that  the 
circulating  medium  may  be  so  far  increased,  as  to  lower  its 
value  universally,  if  it  be  one  that  is  common  to  all  countries, 
such  as  gold  and  silver;  or  to  lower  its  value  in  that  particular 
country  where  it  is  issued,  if  it  be  composed  of  a  material 
which  is  not  recognized  every  where  else,  such  as  paper, 
leather,  or  shells.  For,  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
ascertain  with  precision  what  is  the  proportion  which  ought 
1o  subsist  between  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  and 
that  of  all  the  goods  to  be  bought  and  sold  by  means  of  it,  in 
any  given  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  a 
ratio  between  these  two  things;  and  that  of  course  the  former 
may  exist  in  excess,  and  it  may  exist  in  deficiency.  Ad- 
mitting this  principle,  which  we  think  cannot  be  called  in 
question,  the  obvious  and  necessary  effect  of  a  deficient  cir- 
culation will  be  to  lower  the  nominal  price  of  every  thing  which 
is  transferred  by  means  of  it  from  one  occupant  to  another, 
whilst  the  corresponding  effect  of  a  superabundant  circulation 
will  be  to  raise  prices  in  the  exact  proportion  of  its  excess. 
Viewed  in  relation  to  the  precious  metals,  the  operation  of 
this  law  was  most  conspicuously  manifested  when  South 
America  first  poured  her  treasures  into  Spain  ;  whence  they 
gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect  wherever  they  were  received,  in  prp» 
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portion  to  the  extent  of  their  influx  :  whilst  with  regard  to  a 
paper  circulation,  again,  the  principle  has  been  fuliy  illus- 
trated, and  with  much  more  fatal  consequences,  in  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Denmark. 

We  require  not  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  regular  commercial  transactions  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  despotic  acts  of  a  needy  or  profligate  go- 
vernment; nevertheless  we  are  prepared  to  maintain,  that 
the  effect  of  an  excessive  circulation  will  be  the  same,  in 
whatever  way  the  excess  may  be  produced — whether  by  a 
shower  of  gold  from  above,  or  by  a  copious  supply  from  the 
mines  beneath,  by  an  issue  oi*paperfrom  a  national  Exchequer, 
or  from  a  national  Bank.  There  may  be  a  difference  in  the 
mode  of  sending  it  forth,  and  in  giving  a  sanction  to  its  tern- 
porary  value  ;  but  if  the  quantity  issued  shall  be  greater  than 
can  be  readily  and  profitably  absorbed  by  the  natural  demands 
of  trade,  the  effect  will  soon  shew  itself  in  an  incipient, 
depreciation  of  its  value,  proceeding  from  less  to  more  in  the 
precise  ratio  of  the  excess. 

Still,  it  has  been  asserted,  and  it  continues  to  be  asserted, 
that  the  paper  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  cannot  be 
depreciated,  inasmuch  as  it  always  represents  real  property, 
existing  somewhere;  which  property  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
pledge  and  security  to  the  public,  that  the  representative 
symbol,  called  a  bank  note,  only  stands  in  the  place  of  a  com- 
modity not  so  convenient  as  itself  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
but  possessing  all  the  value  which  it  is  made  to  express. 
Mr.  Turner,  for  example,  reminds  us  that  Bank  notes  are 
issued  first  of^all  upon  coin  and  bullion,  by  which  we  under- 
stand the  assets  or  capital  of  the  corporation ;  secondly,  upon 
Government  securities,  or  Exchecpier  bills :  and  here,  says 
he,  they  become  the  shadows  or  representatives  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  anticipated  revenue  of  the  country  ;  and  lastly, 
bank  notes  are  issued  upon  regular  commercial  paper  of  ex- 
change, or  what  is  more  commonly  called  mercantile  bills  ; 
and  whenever,  he  adds,  a  banknote  is  issued  upon  such  bill, 
a  transferable  security,  founded  upon  real  transactions,  and 
representing  some  real  commodity,  as  far  as  the  Directors 
can  discriminate  real  from  fictitious  paper,  and  another  but 
more  easily  divisible  paper  or  credit  substituted  in  its  stead. 
From  all  this,  he  concludes  that  there  is  no  new  capital 
created  by  Ihe  issue  of  bank  notes  ;  but  that  the  notes  merely 
represent  capital  or  property  already  in  existence. 

There  is  a  gross  fallacy  in  the  very  notion  upon  which  this 
reasoning  is  founded ;  and  nothing  can  prove  its  absurdity 
more  plainly  than  the  consideration  that  the  defence  which 
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it  holds   out  for  a   permanent   restriction  Act,  will   apply 
equally  well  to  the  policy  of  France  and  Denmark,  when  they 
issued  their  loads  of  paper-money.     For  even  in  the  case  of 
the  French  assignats,  the  paper  represented  for  the  time  at 
least,  the  commodity  for  which  it  was  given  in  payment ;  and 
the  matter  it  is  clear  can  never  be  otherwise,  unless  we  ima- 
gine that  some  mad  despot  shall  insist  upon  giving  away  his 
government  securities  for  nothing     We  all  know  that  in  the 
case  of  mercantile  property  there  may  be  bills  discounted  to 
the  amount  of  ten  times  its  value  ;  and  thus  a  lot  of  sugar  or 
cotton  worth  30,000/.  may  be  represented  in  bank  notes  by 
100,000/.     A  sells  the  sugar  to  B,  gets  his  bill  and  discounts 
it :  B  the  next  day  sells  the  sugar  to  C,  gets  his  bill  and  dis- 
counts it:  C  sells  it  to  D,  gets  a  bill  and  discounts  it:  and  all 
this  may  be  done  in  one  week  or  in  one  day.     We  have 
known  a  cargo  of  colonial  produce  pass  through  ten  hands  in 
nearly  as  few  hours,  before  it  reached  the  shop  of  the  re- 
tailer ;  in  which  case  there  were  of  course  ten  bills  drawn 
and  accepted,  and  bank  notes  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  the 
first  purchase  sent  afloat  in  the  mercantile  world.      This, 
we  admit,  is  rather  a  singular  instance  of  commercial  folly; 
still  we  do  not  see  how  the  Bank  is  to  be  certified  that  all 
the  transactions  of  which  she  is  the  instrument  are  bona  fide 
transferences  of  property.     Commercial  paper  too  often  re- 
presents credit,  instead  of  property :  and  here,  to  use  the 
language  of  Mr.  Turner,  it  will  in  too  many  cases  be  nothing- 
better  than  the  shadow  of  a  shadow.    Indeed,  the  great  object 
of  banking  establishments  in  general,  is  to  lend  upon  certain 
terms,  not  actual  wealth,  but  credit  alone ;  and  in  flourishing 
states  of  commerce  accordingly  when  the  whole  mercantile 
world  hangs  upon  opinion,  there  are  scarcely  any  limits  which 
will  not  be  found  too  narrow  for  the  confidence  which  credit 
inspires.     If,  therefore,  the  Bank  of  England  had  habitually 
acted  upon  the  principle  which  Mr.  Turner  deems  so  safe, 
of  giving  money  wherever  there  appeared  property  to  meet 
it,  their  issues,  instead  of  thirty  millions,  must  frequently 
have  exceeded  five  times  that  amount.     This,  then,  is  no 
criterion  whereby  to  determine  the  limits  of  a  legitimate  pa- 
per currency. 

Nor  is  the  standard  afforded  by  Government  security,  or 
Exchequer  bills,  more  worthy  of  reliance.  These  are,  says 
Mr.  Turner,  "  shadows  or  representatives  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  anticipated  revenue  of  the  country ;"  that  is  to 
say,  they  represent  wealth  not  yet  in  being,  a  species  of  one 
of  the  genera  in  the  visionary  regions  of  ontology,  which 
must  be  supposed  to  cast  their  shadows  before.     Now  sup- 
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pose  that  instead  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  Exchequer  bill* 
the  Bank  were  to  contract  for  sixty  millions,  and  to  issue 
notes  to  this  latter  amount,  would  it  not  strike  even  Mr.  Tur- 
ner that  there  would  be  a  manifest  risk  of  an  excessive  paper- 
circulation  ;  and  yet  the  security  is  as  good  as  could  be 
wished  for,  and  the  notes  would  all  of  them  represent  "  a 
portion  of  the  anticipated  revenue."  It  is  not  enough  there- 
fore that  the  Bank  directors  shall  feel  themselves  prepared 
to  justify  their  proceedings  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  and 
to  lay  before  them  good  pledges  for  all  their  issues  and  ac- 
commodations :  the  chief  questions  still  remains  to  be  an- 
swered for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  this  respects 
the  effect  which  their  issues  may  have  had  on  the  general 
circulation  of  the  country.  The  directors  may  have  been 
accommodating  to  the  Government,  and  serviceable  to  nu- 
merous merchants  and  provincial  bankers ;  but  all  this  does 
not  supersede  the  important  enquiry,  as  to  whether  such  li- 
beral conduct  may  not  have  lowered  the  value  of  money  all 
over  the-  kingdom. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  proper  standard  for 
ascertaining  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  a  paper  currency? 
There  is  no  other,  we  think,  than  the  very  simple  quality 
now  to  be  mentioned,  and  which  has,  indeed,  been  uniformly 
regarded  as  essential  to  a  sound  representative  purrency , 
namely,  that  it  shall  at  home  and  abroad  be  esteemed  equal 
in  value  to  the  wealth  which  it  represents.  According  to 
this  view  of  the  subject,  as  long  as  a  five  pound  note  and 
five  shillings  are  equal  to  five  guineas,  there  has  been  no 
over  issue  cf  paper:  and  the  first  symptoms  of  excess  may 
be  accurately  marked  by  the  tendency  which  the  paper  shews 
to  fall  short  of  the  gold  when  estimated  in  the  general  mar- 
ket of  Europe.  This  doctrine,  which  till  lately  was  exces-r 
sively  unpopular  and  discredited  in  this  country,  will  appear 
very  natural  when  we  jcall  to  mind  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  intricacy  of  commercial  dealings  in  modern  times, 
tne  settling  of  accounts  and  balancing  of  payments  among 
all  the  merchants  of  Europe,  still  bears  a  reference  to  their 
old  principle  of  weighing  out  a  certain  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  of  a  certain  fineness,  w!}en  they  met  to  dis- 
charge their  debts.  Guineas,  dubloons,  louis  d'ors,  and  dol- 
lars, are  denominations  of  money  which  answer  very  well 
the  purposes  which  they  were  meant  to  serve  in  domestic 
traffic ;  but  weight  and  quality  are  the  only  considerations 
attended  to  in  the  large  arrangements  of  foreign  trade,  and 
however  much  the  intermediate  steps  may  be  calculated  to 
com  eal  fcbisfrom  our  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  is 
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the  fact.  If,  therefore,  tlie  paper  which  circulates  in  any 
country  has  ceased  to  secure  for  the  holder,  upon  demand, 
the  weight  of  standard  gold  which  it  professes  to  represent, 
it  is  from  that  moment  liable  to  depreciation ;  and  will  thence- 
forth be  estimated  not  according  to  the  name  which  it  bears, 
but  according  to  the  amount  of  the  precious  metal  which  it 
will  enable  tiie  holder  to  purchase  in  the  market.  The  fo- 
reign merchant  who  holds  a  bill  payable  in  England,  appre- 
ciates its  contents  not  from  the  number  of  pounds  sterling- 
receivable  in  paper,  but  from  the  ounces  of  gold  for  whicii 
it  can  be  sold  on  'Change,  or  negociated  in  his  own  country. 
And  thus  it  is  why  the  foreign  exchanges  have  been  so  long 
and  so  seriously  unfavourable  to  the  British  merchant. 

Eut  it  has  been  said  in  reply  to  the  reasoning  which  we 
have  just  stated,    that  the  price  of  gold  rose  and  left  the 
bank  note  at  its  former  value,  and  that  the  bank  note  did  not 
fall  when  compared  with  other  commodities.     This  observa- 
tion, however,  will  be  of  no  weight  as  soon  as  we  allow  our- 
selves to  reflect  that  if  bank  paper  had  been  always  convert- 
ible into  gold,  the  one  could  neither  have  risen  nor  fallen 
from  the  other.     The  shadow,    according  to  Mr.  Turner's 
phraseology,  would  in  ail  casei  have  been  tantamount  to  the 
substance ;  and  as  gold  would  have  been  no  better  than  paper, 
it  would  not  in  ordinary  cases,  have  disappeared  or  become 
dearer.     Indeed,  there  is  absurdity  in  the  very  imagination, 
that  a  bank  note,  promising  to  pay  cash  on  demand,  is  capable 
of  sustaining   a  variation  in  its  value,    compared  with  that 
of  the  coin  which  it  promises  to  pay.     For  what  is  a  bank 
jiote  but  an  obligation  to  give  to  the  person  who  presents  it  a 
certain  portion  of  gold  or  of  silver,  certified  by  the  mint  stamp 
to  be  of  a  given  weight  and  fineness ;   while,  therefore,  it 
continues  to  command  the  immediate  possession  of  the  coin 
which  it  promises  to  pay,  it  must   be  equal  in  value  to  the 
quantity  of  bullion  contained  in  that  coin.     In  confirmation 
of  this  opinion  it  is  remarked  by  Lord  Lauderdale  that,  during 
the  gradual  and  extensive  diminution  in  value  which  the  pre- 
cious metals  sustained  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  bank 
notes  fell  in  value  in  the  same  proportion  with  gold  and  silver, 
uniformly  continuing  equivalent  to  the  quantities  of  these 
metals  contained   in  the  coin  which  they  promised  to  pay. 
Again,  the  qpinion  that  bank  paper  has  a  value  of  its  own, 
independent  of  what  it  derives  from  representing  a  cer'ain 
portion  of  bullion,  proceeds  on  the  very  unconstitutional  as- 
sumption that  value  can  be  conferred  by  authority.     It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  neither  the  crown  nor  the  parlia- 
ment can  permanently  assign  a  different  value  to  gold  or 
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silver  from  what  they  bear  in  the  general  market  of  the  world  ; 
and  moreover,  that  since  the  days  of  Edward  VI.  no  attempt 
of  this  nature  has  been  made  in  England.  Kings  in  despotic 
countries  have  only  shewn  their  folly  and  their  wickedness  by 
presuming  to  affix  an  arbitrary  value  to  their  coins-;  for  in 
spite  of  every  penalty  that  could  be  devised,  the  currency 
was  found  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  to  fall  to  the 
alue  of  the  precious  metal  which  it  contained. 

It  is  rather  amusing  that  we  should  find  so  many  obstacles 
in  admitting  that  paper  may  be  depreciated  in  this  country; 
when  we  so  readily  grant  that  it  has  been  depreciated  in  all 
others  where  it  has  been  largely  employed.  In  all  foreign 
nations  as  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  justly  observes,  where 
paper  has  differed  in  value  from  the  coins  which  it  promises 
to  pay  on  demand,  the  difference  betwixt  the  value  of  the 
coins  and  of  the  paper  has  been  held  by  our  merchants, 
and  admitted  by  those  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  issued, 
to  be  an  accurate  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper. 

"  Such  is  at  present,"  continues  his  lordship,  "  the  situation  of 
the  paper  issued  at  Petersburgh  and  at  Lisbon,  as  well  as  at  Vienna 
and  Copenhagen.  When,  therefore,  we  are  desired  to  believe  that 
the  difference  in  value  betwixt  Coin  and  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  arise  from  an  augmentation  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
our  assent  is  demanded  to  this  proposition,  That  although  univer- 
sally throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  difference  of  value  be- 
twixt paper,  the  payment  of  which  on  demand  is  suspended,  and 
the  coin  it  promises  to  pay,  forms  the  measure  of  the  amount  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  paper ;  yet  that  in  Great  Britain,  the  differ- 
ence of  value  betwixt  coin  and  paper  under  similar  circumstances, 
denotes  the  degree  in  which  gold  and  silver  have  increased  in  value. 
Now,  though  this  is  a  proposition  which  their  wishes  and  their  pre- 
judices may  lead  the  interested  and  the  ignorant  to  advance  and  to 
repeat,  yet  it  cannot  be  defended,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  man 
of  common  understanding  not  to  revolt  at  the  inferences  which  it 
■authorizes." 

In  former  times  we  were  less  squeamish  on  this  head, 
being  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that  even  in  England  paper 
was  capable  of  a  depreciation,  when  compared  with  the 
amount  of  bullion  which  it  professed  to  represent.  In  the 
reign  of  William  III.  when  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
differed  in  value  from  the  sum  in  coin  which  they  promised 
to  pay,  this  difference  was  avowedly  considered  as  the  mea- 
sure of  the  depreciation  of  bank  paper ;  and  a  statement  of 
it  as  such  was  regularly  entered  in  the  newspapers. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  gold  has  risen  in  value,  speaking 
of  Europe  generally,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years;  but, 
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en  the  contrary,  that  it  has  rather  fallen  in  this  respect, 
when  compared  with  other  standard  commodities,  such  as 
corn  and  butcher's  meat,  even  in  those  countries  where  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  least  liable  to  change.  In  France,  for 
example,  where  the  Bank  continued  to  pay  jn  specie  during 
the  whole  war,  the  price  of  provisions  rose  considerably;  and 
at  this  moment,  we  believe,  the  money  value  of  such  staple 
articles  as  those  we  have  just  named  is  higher  throughout  all 
that  kingdom  than  it  was  before  the  Revolution.  There  can 
be  no  stronger  proof,  then,  that  gold  was  actually  falling  in 
value  in  one  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  continent,  whilst 
it  was  supposed  to  be  rising  here  ;  but  it  was  only  as  com- 
pared with  bank  paper,  that  gold  could  be  said  to  rise,  for 
viewed  in  reference  to  any  other  standard,  such  as  corn, 
sugar,  house-rents,  or  the  common  eatables,  it  would  have 
been  found  descending  in  this  country,  with  full  more  speed 
than  in  France  or  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Why  then  did  gold  rise  in  Great  Britain?  It  rose  for 
this  very  simple  reason,  that  our  paper  currency  was  made  to 
pass  at  a  great  discount  in  all  foreign  countries,  where  bills 
on  England  were  estimated  not  at  the  sum  for  which  they 
were  drawn,  but  at  the  quantity  of  gold  they  would  purchase 
in  the  bullion-market :  and  as  a  one-pound  note,  at  certain 
periods  was  not  worth  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings, 
it  followed  that  an  ounce  of  gold  could  not  be  had  under  five 
pounds  of  our  paper  currency.  We  need  not  here  repeat  what 
we  have  already  stated,  that,  in  the  wide  market  of  the  world, 
all  accounts  were  to  be  settled  by  giving  or  receiving  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  gold  of  a  certain  fineness,  or  by  an  immediate 
reference  to  that  ancient  practice. 

To  simplify  the  matter  still  further,  we  may  go  back  in 
imagination  to  those  simple  times  when  all  trade,  foreign  and 
domestic,  was  carried  on  by  means  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
without  the  use  of  any  paper  whatever,  whether  Bank  notes 
or  merchants'  bills  ;  and  in  such  circumstances,  it  is  very 
clear,  that  any  particular  country  which  bought  goods  from 
another  to  a  greater  amount  than  it  sold  to  the  other,  would 
at  the  end  of  the  year  have  to  make  up  the  difference  by  send- 
ing a  quantity  of  gold.  The  balance  of  trade  would,  in  mo- 
dem phrase,  be  said  to  be  against  the  country  which  has  to 
remit  in  specie  ;  and  if  it  were  similarly  situated  with  regard 
to  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  would  soon  find  it  expedient 
to  diminish  its  imports.  But  we  shall  imagine  that  this  hypo- 
thetical community  is  engaged  in  commerce  with  a  third  coun- 
try, to  which  it  sends  goods  to  a  larger  amount  than  it  re- 
ceives in  return  :  in  which  case,  the  balance  of  trade  will  be 
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favourable  to  the  former,  and  a  remittance  in  gold  or  silver 
will  be  receivable  when  the  merchants  come  to  settle  their 
accounts.  *But  it  would  soon  occur  to  the  practical  dealer 
that  much  trouble  and  expense  might  be  saved  in  every  par- 
ticular case,  were  a  plan  adopted  whereby  the  several  debtors 
and  creditors  in  any  two  countries  could  settle  their  respective 
claims  by  interchanging  obligations,  and  without  sending  and 
re-sending  specie  to  liquidate  every  individual  debt.  This 
would  lead  to  bills  of  exchange ;  which  are  necessarily  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  of  the  currency  of  the  country  upon 
which  they  are  drawn  ;  a  strict  reference  being  had  to  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  metal  of  which  that  currency  is 
composed.  The  first  thing  to  be  ascertained,  indeed,  is  how 
many  pieces  of  the  current  money  of  the  one  couutry  are  equal 
to  a  given  number  of  the  other  ;  and  this  equality  being  once 
determined,  the  relation  thereby  established  is  denominated 
the  par  of  exchange.  In  all  cases,  it  refers  to  the  weight 
and  fineness  of  the  precious  metal,  and  not  at  all  to  the  name 
or  number  of  the  pieces  which  constitute  the  equivalent ;  and 
the  par,  of  course,  will  be  found  to  vary  as  often  as  the  coin 
of  either  country  shall  be  discovered  to  have  undergone  a  de- 
terioration whether  from  use,  from  clipping,  from  adulterating 
the  material,  or  diminishing  the  weight. 

Amid  the  changes  incident  to  commerce,  it  will  sometimes 
happen,  as  we  have  already  supposed,  that  one  Country  re- 
ceives more  goods  from  another  than  it  sends  in  return,  and 
consequently  has  to  make  up  the  difference  in  cash  or  bullion. 
Let  London  and  Hamburgh  be  the  two  places  situated  as  we 
have  now  described,  and  let  the  balance  of  trade  be  against 
the  former.  As,  then,  London  has  to  remit  money  to  Ham- 
burgh, it  will  follow  that  bills  payable  at  Hamburgh  will  bear 
a  premium  in  London,  corresponding  to  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting and  sending  gold  to  that  city  ;  which  expense,  as  it 
seldom  exceeds  five  per  cent,  on  the  sum  exported,  ought  to 
be  the  current  measure  of  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade. 
This  is  very  clear  and  very  simple.  Mr.  A.  of  London  owes 
Mr.  B.  of  Hamburgh  10,000/.  we  shall  sav,  and  if  he  can 
purchase  a  good  bill  payable  in  the  latter  city  at  a  premium 
of  five  or  six  per  cent,  he  will  make  the  bargain,  and  transmit 
the  bill  to  Mr.  B.  both  because  he  could  not  send  gold  at  less 
expense,  and  as  it  is  upon  the  whole  less  troublesome,  and 
more  business-like.  But  if  the  holder  of  the  bill  should,  in- 
stead of  five  or  six,  demand  twelve  per  cent,  premium,  Mr.  A. 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the  measure  which  he  ought 
to  adopt.  He  would  buy  gold  with  his  notes,  and  ship  it  to 
his  correspondent ;  paying,  as  we  have  observed  above,  four, 
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five,  or  six  per  cent,  according  to  circumstances,  for  freight 
and  insurance. 

The  conduct  which  we  have  here  supposed  Mr.  4.  to  adopt, 
would  always  be  pursued  in  similar  circumstances,  provided 
gold  could  be  had  for  paper-money  without  being  subjected 
to  a  discount ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  guinea  could  always  be  pur- 
chased at  the  rate  of  a  pound-note  and  one  shilling.  But  it 
happened  oflener  than  once  during  the  war,  that  a  guinea  was 
valued,  in  Bank  papei*,  at  twenty -seven  shillings  instead  of 
twenty-one;  in  which  condition  of  our  currency,  it  would 
have  been  out  of  the  power  of  Mr.  A.  to  procure  gold,  and 
ship  it  to  Hamburgh  under  an  expense  of  thirty  or  thirty-five 
per  cent.  This  was  actually  the  case,  during  several  months 
of  the  years  1811,  1812,  and  1813,  when  gold  varied  from 
41.  17s.  to  57.  10s.  an  ounce  ;  at  which  period  1he  exchange 
with  Hamburgh  vibrated  between  23/.  6d.  and  281.  or,  in 
other  words,  was  from  twenty  to  thirty-one  per  cent,  against 
us.  In  these  circumstances,  therefore,  a  bill  on  Hamburgh 
could  not  be  procured  in  London  under  a  premium  varying 
from  20/.  to  30/.  for  every  100/.  estimated  in  Bank  paper ; 
and  every  bill  drawn  on  London  during  that  unfavourable 
crisis  was  depreciated  to  the  same  extent.  A  bill  for  100/. 
was  not  worth  more  than  70/.  or  80/.  when  valued  in  gold  ; 
and  it  circulated,  of  course,  among  merchants  abroad  at  this 
depressed  rate. 

ftiow,  if  Bank  notes  had  been  payable  in  gold  on  demand, 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  condition  of  things  which  has  just 
been  described  could  never  have  happened.  The  greatest 
amount  of  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  must  have  been 
limited  to  the  expense  of  sending  gold  to  our  foreign  corres- 
pondents; which  expense,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed, 
did  not  usually  exceed  six  pounds  on  the  hundred.  Mr.  A. 
for  example,  would  never  have  consented  to  purchase  a  bill  on 
Hamburgh  at  the  rate  of  30/.  per  100/.  as  premium,  if  he  could 
have  procured  gold  at  the  Bank  for  the  notes  which  he  had  in 
his  possession:  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the  premium  never 
would  have  risen  above  the  expense  of  remitting  bullion. 

It  is  upon  the  principle  which  we  have  now  endeavoured  to 
explain  that  the  famous  Bullion  Committee  proceeded,  in 
order  to  make  out  their  point  relative  to  the  depreciation  of 
Bank  of  England  paper ;  and  in  this  way  they  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  proving,  that  our  paper  was  viewed  by  foreigners 
exactly  in  the  same  light  in  which  we  have  long  viewed  the 
paper  of  Lisbon,  Vienna,  or  St.  Peterburgh — as  no  longer 
equal  in  value  to  the  coin  which  it  originally  represented,  and 
for  which  it  was  issued.     The  extent  of  the  depreciation,  in- 
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deed,  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  the  instance  of  the  go-* 
vernment  obligations  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  nor  was 
the  chance  of  a  return  to  par  nearly  so  hopeless  in  our  case  as 
in  theirs  :  still  the  evil  originated  precisely  in  the  same  source, 
and  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  precisely  of  the  same 
nature,  namely,  an  unwillingness,  or  an  inability  in  those  who 
issued  the  paper,  to  take  it  back  again  at  the  value  for  which 
it  was  originally  put  into  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Those   politicians    again,    who    opposed   this   conclusion, 
argued  that  Bank  paper  had  not  fallen,  but  that  gold  had 
risen  not  only  in  England,  but  all  over  Europe.     "  Ce  n'est 
pas  l'assignat   qui   pert!,"   exclaimed  the   French  financier, 
"  e'est  l'argent  qui  gagne."     It  was,  however,  asked  in  re- 
turn, to  what  standard  gold  had  been  applied  whereby  to  as- 
certain its  comparative  rise  or  fall  in  value?     If  the  reference 
was  had  to  Bank  paper,   or  to  bills  of  exchange  payable  in 
Bank  paper^  tbe  result,  it  was  said,  proved  nothing  ;  for  the 
rise  experienced  by  those   who  went  to  market  with  such 
money  in  their  hands  was,  by  hypothesis,  attributable  to  the 
depreciation  which  that  money  had  undergone.      If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  assumed,  as  a  criterion,  the  price  of  the 
more  common  merchantable  goods,   such  as  corn,   meat,  and 
cloth,  it  would  be  found  that  gold,  so  far  from  rising  in  value, 
had  actually  fallen ;  inasmuch  as  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  only  standard  whereby  to  measure 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  had  risen  considerably  in  the 
principal  nations  of  the  Continent.     Prices  at  home,  too,  had 
risen  with  an  unparalleled  rapidity  during  the  period  of  the 
alleged  depreciation ;  and  as   a  proof  of  this,  we  have  only 
to  mention  that  wheat,  which  in  1797  sold  at  21.  16s.,  brought 
in  1809  no  less  than  5/.  8s.  lOcl— in  1810,  5/.  13*.  Ad.— in 
1811,  41.  Us.  6d.~ in  1812,  6/.  5s.  5d.—m  1813,  5/.  0s.  9d. 
It  is   manifest,   therefore,   that   gold,  compared  with  every 
thing  but  bank  paper,    was    becoming  cheaper    every  day, 
whilst  compared  with  paper,  it  was  gradually  rising  in  price 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

From  such  facts,  and  such  reasoning,  it  was  supposed  to- 
be  made  out,  that  Bank  of  England  paper  had  fallen  in  value; 
and  we  see  not  well  how  the  inference  could  be  challenged. 
It  was,  however,  quite  a  different  question  whether,  during 
the  war,  and  under  the  immense  pressure  occasioned  by  tax- 
ation, and  an  unprecedented  public  expenditure,  it  would 
have  been  advisable  to  return  to  cash  payments.  The  bul- 
lionists  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  in  this,  we  are  posi- 
tiye,  they  were  grossly  mistaken ;  for,  there  is  nothing  con- 
nected with  the  investigation  in  which  thev  were  employed, 
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that  admits  of  greater  certainty  than  that  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  must  have  led  to  a  diminution  of  the  circulating 
medium,  and  consequently,  in  a  proportionable  decree  to  the 
lowering  of  prices.  Now,  although  we  are  perfectly  ready  to 
grant  that  the  system  at  that  time  pursued,  of  which  the  effect 
was  to  raise  prices,  and  lower  the  value  of  money,  would,  if 
rendered  permanent,  ultimately  ruin  the  country,  as  a  manu- 
facturing; and  mercantile  community,  we  nevertheless  main- 
tain  that  it  would  have  been  extremely  inexpedient  to  impose 
such  a  check  upon  it,  as  that  recommended  by  the  Bullion 
Committee,  at  any  period  during  the  last  seven  years  of  the 
war.  The  resumption  of  cash  payments  at  such  a  crisis 
would,  as  we  have  said,  lessened  considerably  the  paper  circu- 
lation; raised,  of  course,  the  value  of  money  in  proportion 
as  it  became  scarce,  and  would  have  thereby  rendered  it  totally 
impracticable  for  the  people  to  pay  the  same  nominal  amount 
of  taxes,  and  for  the  government  to  support  their  vast  expen- 
diture. The  return  of  peace,  however,  has  occasioned  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  nation  ;  and  thus, 
what  would  have  been  folly  then,  may  be  wisdom  now. 

A.s  far  as  we  could  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  intricate 
subject  of  which  we  have  been  attempting  to  exhibit  an  out- 
line, we  bold  the  opinion  that  the  Bullion  Committee  were 
right  on  the  ground  of  principle,  and  the  Government  right 
on  the  ground  of  expediency.     It  was  on  this  latter  founda- 
tion that  Mr.  Percival  rested  tha  defence  of  the  measure,  as 
pursued  by  himself  and  his  colleagues  in  office ;  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  of  course,  that  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  would  have  permitted,  lie  would  have  shewn  himself 
ready  to  sanction  a  departure  from  it,   both  in  principle  and 
practice.     Speaking  of  this  amiable  and  enlightened  states- 
man, the  author  of  the  Oxford  letter  to  Mr.  Feel  remarks, 
that 

"  He  always  grounded  the  obnoxious  measure  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency, not  as  his  successor  m  office  has  done,  upon  the  denial  of 
all  the  soundest  principles  of  political  economy,  but  on  the  neces- 
sity of  the  measure,  in  order  to  sustain  the  conflict  in  which  we 
were  then  engaged.  This  groumi  is  intelligible  and  manly.  It 
admits  the  departure  from  established  principles,  but  defends  jt  as 
the  means  of  avoiding  a  greater  evil  " 

And,  we  may  add,  it  was  owing  to  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  bullionists  neglected,  and  despised  all  arguments 
drawn  from  expediency,  that  they  made  so  little  progress  in 
conciliating  public  favour,  and  to  satisfying  the  public  un- 
derstand mg. 

F 

vok.  sir.  jui.v,   1819. 
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It  ought  *°  be  mentioned,  teo,  in  defence  of  those  who? 
opposed  most,  strenuously  the  measures  recommended  by  the 
bullion  committee,  that,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade 
and  the  high  price  of  gold,  although  directly  referable  to  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act,  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  demand 
for  the  precious  metal,  occasioned  by  a  succession  of  bad 
harvests,  and  particularly  by  the  maintenance  of  a  large  army 
in  the  Peninsula,  from  1809  down  to  1815.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  till  1809,  that  the  depreciation  of  Bank  paper  -was  sen- 
sibly felt:  and  as  this  event  coincided  in  point  of  time  with 
the  commencement  of  our  military  establishments  on  the 
continent,  it  has  afforded  a  plausible  argument  for  the  use  of 
those  whu  are  desirous  to  ascribe  to  that  incessant  drain  the 
subsequent  difference  in  value  between  the  gold  and  paper 
currency.  This  was,  no  doubt,  admitted  and  reasoned  upon 
by  the  bullionists  themselves  ;  *for  in  one  of  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  Mr.  Horner,  in  1811,  it  was  expressly  al- 
lowed, "  that  the  adverse  circumstances  of  our  trade,  toge- 
ther with  the  large  amount  of  our  military  expenditure 
abroad,  may  have  contributed  to  render  our  exchanges  with 
the  continent  of  Europe  unfavourable."  It  was  immediately 
.subjoined,  however,  that  the  extraordinary  degree  in  which 
the  charges  have  been  depressed  for  so  long  a  period,  has 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  by  the  depreciation 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  the -currency 
of  this  country  as  compared  with  the  money  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. Xeither  does  it.  appear  that  the  price  of  gold  was  im- 
mediately affected  by  the  enoreased  or  diminished  issue  of 
Bank  notes;  a  considerable  time  elapsing  in  many  instances 
before  any  effect  was  perceived,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  in 
some  instances,  the  effect  being  directly  the  reverse  of  what 
might  have  been  expected.  In  August,  1817,  when  the 
issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes  amounted  to  30,112,661/.,  the 
price  of  gold  was  41.  0s.  6d  :  and  in  February  of  the  present 
year,  after  the  amount  of  notes  had  been  gradually  dimi- 
nished to  25,6480,114/.,  the  price  of  gold  continued  the 
same.  In  short,  there  are  many  facts  on  record  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  views  of  the  bul- 
lionists, and  which  have  ever  afforded  a  pretty  tenable  ground 
for  these  who  deny  the  validity  of  their  doctrines ;  still,  re- 
viewing the  question  candidly,  and  in  connection  with  all  the 
facts  which  have  been  brought  forward  by  both  parties,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  in  favour  of  that  side  who 
found  their  reasoning  on  well-established  first  principles. 

Of  all  the  pamphlets  now  before  us,  by  far  the  most  inter- 
ring and  the  best  written,  is  that  to  which  we  have  already 
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alluded,  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Peel,  by  one  of  his  constituents. 
The  .strain  of  invective  in  which  the  Author  indulges  against 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is,  perhaps,  in  some  places 
a  little  too  severe,  and  approaching-  to  personal  hostility  :  in 
all  other  respects,  however,  the  essay  does  great  credit  to  the 
individual  who  wrote  it,  and  we  may  add,  to  the  university 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  It  contains  nothing-  new,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  brings  into  a  narrow  compass  every  thing  im- 
portant that  has  been  said  on  the  disadvantages  of  a  variable 
standard  of  value,  and  on  the  necessity  of  recurring,  with- 
out delay,  to  the  only  one  that  can  be  called  fixed,  a  sound 
metallic  currency. 

The  principal  fault  which  the  Author  has  to  find  with  Mr. 
Vansittart  is,  the  attempt  so  persevering!}-  made  by  that 
statesman  to  shift  the  ground  of  defence  for  an  unrestricted 
paper  currency,  from  expediency,  the  apology  of  Mr.  Per- 
cival,  to  principle  and  prerogative,  the  strong  hold  of  his 
successor.  Now,  that  the  principle  assumed,  in  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart's  resolutions,  is  untenable,  and  the  prerogative  therein 
claimed  for  the  crown,  unconstitutional  and  inapplicable  to  the 
case  of  a  paper  currency,  is  most  amply  made  out  in  this  Ox- 
ford tract,  there  is  no  room  for  a  moment's  doubt ;  and  cer- 
tainly, even  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  cannot  fail  to  appear 
surprising,  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  have  sanc- 
tioned, as  a. sound  political  measure,  a  piece  of  financial  le- 
gislation for  which  nothing  but  sheer  necessity  could  possibly 
furnish  a  warrant.  In  truth,  the  author  of  the  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  House,  seems  to  have  guided  himself  by  the 
exceptions  instead  of  the  rule.  For  example,  he  collected  a 
variety  of  facts  from  the  history  of  the  country  during  the 
reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  which,  at  first 
sight,  appeared  to  overthrow  the  general  doctrine  of  the  bul- 
lionists  both  as  to  the  exchange  with  foreign  slates,  and  the 
stability  of  our  domestic  currency ;  and  upon  these  anoma- 
lous facts,  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  explain,  he  endea- 
vours to  establish  a  theory  diametrically  opposed  to  the  views 
of  all  political  economists,  and  the  practice  of  the  most  in- 
telligent merchants.  For  instance,  as  to  the  former  of  these 
matters,  it  is  said,  that  during  Queen  Anne's  wars,  for  eleven 
years  together,  the  exchange  was  depressed  even  to  a  loss  of. 
12  or  13  per  cent,  when  the  expence  of  conveying  specie 
could  not  amount  to  3  per  cent. ;  that  for  some  years  after  the 
American  war,  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh  continued 
from  5  to  8  per  cent,  against  England,  when  the  expence  of 
sending  specie  could  not  have  been  more  than  5  per  cent. ; 
that  in  1760,  the  exchange  between  London  and  Hamburgh 
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was  neal"  8  per  cent,  in  favour  of  London,  the  expence  of 
importing  gold  being  little  more  than  3  per  cent.  And  from 
these  statements  it  is  interred,  that  the  notions  which  man- 
kind have  hitherto  maintained  on  the  principles  of  exchange 
must  be  founded  in  error.  But  it  turns  out  upon  examination 
that,  in  no  one  of  the  cases  brought  forward,  have  all  the 
particulars  belonging  to  it  been  fully  specified,  and  that  ot 
.course,  when  minutely  investigated,  these  apparent  anomalies 
only  tend  to  strengthen  the  general  rule. 

**  Indeed,"  says  the  Oxonian,  "  if  a  hundred  such  cases  had  been 
produced  in  which,  according  to  the  statement,  a  great  profit  pre- 
sented itself  by  resorting  to  a  simple  and  common  expedient,  which, 
however,  no  one  adopted  ;  if  this  relative  position  apparently  con- 
tinued for  several  years  between  two  of  the  greatest,  most  intelli- 
gent, and  most  active  trading  cities  in  the  world,  containing  thou- 
sands of  persons,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  make  a  profit  by  send- 
ing to  each  other  whatever  will  find  a  good  market,  and  to  whom 
nothing  is  more  familiar  than  such  transactions,  what  would  the 
conclusion  of  any  reasonable  man  be  from  such  a  representation  J 
Not  surely  that  ignorance,  disinterestedness,  or  apathy,  could  ex- 
ist to  such  a  degree  ;  but  that  there  must  be  some  inaccuracy,  or 
some  defect,  in  the  statement ;  that  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  not  before  him;  that  it  was  a  problem  to  be  solved,  not 
a  fact  to  be  recorded,  and  produced  in  evidence  as  occasion  might 
require,  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  commerce  and  political  economy. 
If  the  whole  case  were  thoroughly  sifted,  he  would  say,  it  would 
probably  turn  out  that  no  profit  could  be  derived  from  the  transac- 
tion, for  if  a  profit  to  that  extent  could  be  made,  the  transaction 
must  have  taken  place.     To  suppose  it  otherwise  is  to  give  up  the 
great  and  only  fundamental  principle  on  which  all  commercial  pro- 
ceedings rest.     To  suppose  that  a  mode  of  dealing,  attended  with 
loss,  would  be  preferred  by  a  merchant  to  one  attended  with  profit, 
when   both  are  equally  practicable,  is  a  perfect  absurdity ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  puerile  than  to  support  an  argument  by  such  a 
case,  however  useful  it  might  be  to  propose  it  to  a  student  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  commerce,  as  a  problem  for  solution.'" 

The  use  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  makes  in 
his  argument  against  the  bullionists,  of  the  royal  prerogative 
to  regulate  the  standard  of  money,  has  been  condemned  with 
a  just  severity ;  both  because  it  is  an  exercise  of  the  kingly 
power  which  has  not  been  put  forth,  in  relation  to  oor  main 
standard  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth ;  and  also  because  it  is 
utterly  inapplicable  to  paper  money.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  greatest,  despot  upon  earth  to  maintain  the  value  of  a 
paper  currency,  a*  referable  to  gold,  alter  the  first  moment 
that  it  ceases  to  exchange  for  its  nominal  value  in  that  aietai. 
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The  depreciation  will  go  on,  if  the  paper  continues  to  be  is- 
sued in  any  degree  of  redundancy  ;  and  although  a  dozen 
heads  were  struck  off  every  month,  the  evil  would  encrease  in 
magnitude  in  proportion  as  the  difficulty  increased  of  con- 
verting- the  representative  value  into  the  real  value;  or,  in 
Mr.  Turner's  words,  4<  the  shadow  into  the  substance." 

Besides,  the  particular  exercise  of  the  royal   prerogative 
now  spoken  of,  respects  solely  the  standard   of  our  coinage, 
and    has  never  been  contemplated   as  extending-  to   paper. 
Surely  it  is  not  meant  to  call  Bank   paper  our  coinage  ;  and 
if  it  is  not  so  meant,  the  argument  goes  for  nothing-.     The 
King-  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  a  guinea  pass  for  thirty 
shillings,  or  to  reduce  the  guinea  one-third  in  weight,  and 
command  that  it  shall  still  be  taken  in  payment  at  its  former 
value.     But  if  a  corporation  of  inonied  men  shall  bind  them- 
selves, by  a  piece  of  stamped  paper,  to  give  a  certain  portion 
of  gold  to  the  bearer  of  that  document,  and  shall  afterwards 
find  themselves  so  far  unequal  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  pro- 
mise  as    to   see    their  obligations  transferred  for  a  smaller 
quantity  of  gold  than   they  had  bound  themselves  to  give, 
and  than  the  holder  of  this  obligation  had  a  right  to  demand, 
we  maintain  that  it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  human  power  to 
compel  men  to  esteem  the  said  obligations  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  actual  value  of  the  gold  which  they  shall  bring  in  the 
market.     Nor  could  the  most  imperious  and  watchful  tyrant 
that  ever   had  the  life   and    liberty  of  human  beings  in  his 
hands,  succeed,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  making  his  sub- 
jects give  more  corn,  or   wine,  or  oil,  for  the  paper  obliga- 
tion, than  they  would  be  disposed  to  give  for  the  gold,  which 
that  obligation  could  be  exchanged  for.     These   things,  in 
short,  rest  upon  a  broader  foundation  than  the  laws  of  any 
particular  country,  or  the  will  of  any  individual  ruler;  and 
unless,    according   to  the  fancy   of   the   celebrated   Bishop 
Berkeley,  we  could  draw  a  wall  of  brass  round  our  island,  and 
exclude  ourselves  entirely  from  all  dealings  with  other  nations, 
we  must  consent  to  have  the  value  of  our  currency  regulated 
by  that  universal  standard  which  determines  according  to  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  precious  metals.     It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, therefore,  that  our  finance  minister,  whose  character 
stands  so  deservedly  high  for  integrity  and  zeal  in  the  public 
service,  should  have  committed  himself  on  grounds  so  utterly 
untenable ;  and  that,  in  order  to  gain  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  continuance  of  a  policy  so  completely  alien  to 
Hie  practice  of  the  country,  he  should  have  set  at  nought  the 
wisdom  of  the  greatest  writers,  and  the  experience-  of  the 
most  judicious    merchants    which  England  has    product; 
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that  he  should  have  overlooked  the  rule  and  legislated  upon 
the  exceptions. 

The  voice  of  wisdom  and  experience,  however,  has  again 
been  listened  to,  and  their  maxims  adopted,  as  far,  at  least, 
as  the  circumstances  in  which  a  long-,  expensive  war  has 
placed  us,  will  admit  of,  a  recurrence  to  ancient  usages. 
As  to  the  particular  mode,  indeed,  in  which  cash  payments 
are  to  be  brought  about,  it  seems  not  to  deserve  the  consi- 
deration which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  nor  very  likely  to 
answer  the  end  which  it  was  meant  to  serve.  There  is  but 
one  safe  guide  in  this  matter,  which  of  itself  would  have 
been  sufficient,  and  without  which  no  other  v,  ill  be  of  any 
avail,  namely,  a  diminution  of  the  Bank  issues  until  they 
sha!l  be  commensurate  with  the  real  credit  which  is  the  ac- 
tual property  of  the  mercantile  world.  If  notes  be  issued 
above  this  level,  gold  will  rise  as. compared  with  Bank  paper; 
and  wherever  gold  shall  have  risen  so  as  to  make  it  an  object 
to  draw  it  from  the  Bank,  all  the  little  machinery  which  has 
been  erected  for  the  protection  of  that  powerful  body,  will 
be  found  nugatory  and  puerile  in  the  extreme. 

We  had  intended  to  advert  to  the  reasonings  which  have 
been  employed  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  in  support  of 
the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  as  founded  upon  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  great  increase  of  wealth 
which  has  been  experienced  under  its  operation.  We  re- 
serve this  topic,  however,  and  one  or  two  more,  for  our 
next  number,  when  we  intend  to  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  modifications  which  it 
has  lately  undergone. 


Art.  XIII.  Tales  and  Historic  Scenes,  in  Terse.  By 
Felicia  Hemans,  Author  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Works 
of  Art  to  Italy,  Modern  Greece,  £>e.  &;c.  Crown  8vo. 
255  pp.     9s.  6d.     Murray.     1819. 

None  but  those  who  are  sufficiently  behind  the  curtain  in 
literary  matters,  to  be  fullv  aware  of  the  strange  causes  which 
tend  to  establish  what  is  called  "  a  name,"  would  be  led  to  pro- 
phecy, that  the  spirited  and  elegant  Poems  which  are  now 
before  us,  may  have  mam  a  tedious  hour  to  wear  away,  be- 
fore they  will  obtain  a  tardy  dismissal  from  the  publisher's 
warehouse:  such,  in  spite  of  their  great  and  varied  beauties, 
we  fear,  will  be  their  fate ;  for  to  write  well,  and  to  writ?  po- 
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puiarly,  are  essentially  different  things ;  and  the  caprice  of 
modern  taste,  makes  a  third  edition  but  an  ill  standard  of 
mefit.  We  would  not  whisper  bad  omens  to  Mrs.  Hemans, 
and  we  most  sincerely  hope,  that  she  may  find  us  false  pro- 
phets ;  but  we  wish  to  lessen  both  her  mortification,  as  well 
as  her  disappointment,  in  case  she  should  be  destined  to 
encounter  it. 

The  Poems  which  compose  this  volume,  consist  of  "  The 
Widow  of  Crescentius  :"  a  tale  borrowed  from  Sismondi's  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  Consul  of  that  name,  who,  in  an  attempt 
to  throw  oil'  the  Saxon  yoke,  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
the  Emperor  Otho  III.  Stephauia,  his  widow,  resolved  to 
revenge  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Emperor,  and  found  means  to  administer  a  poi- 
sonous draught,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 
The  first  appearance  of  Stephania,  is  powerfully  sketched. 

"   Fair  is  her  form,  and  in  her  eye 
Lives  all  the  soul  of  Italy  ! 
A  meaning  lofty  and  inspired. 
As  by  her  native  day-star  fired ; 
Such  wild  and  high  expression,  fraught 
With  glances  of  impassion'd  thought, 
As  fancy  sheds  in  visions  bright, 
O'er  priestess  of  the  God  of  Light ! 
And  the  dark  locks  that  lend  her  face 
A  youthful  and  luxuriant  grace, 
Wave  o'er  a  cheek,  whose  kindling  dyes 
Seem  from  the  fire  within  to  rise ; 
But  deepen'd  by  the  burning  heaven 
To  her  own  land  of  sunbeams  given. 
Italian  art  that  fervid  glow- 
Would  o'er  ideal  beauty  throw, 
And  with  such  ardent  life  express 
Her  high-wrought  dreams  of  loveliness ;  — 
Dreams  which,  surviving  Empire's  fall, 
The  shade  of  glory  still  recal."     P.  12. 

The  next  tale  is  much  longer ;  and  though  fraught  with 
poetical  passages,  and  ably  conceived,  is  not  so  much  to  our 
taste :  the  story  is  from  the  Spanish.  One  of  the  Abeneer- 
rages,  in  order  to  revenge  the  massacre  of  his  family,  by  the 
Moorish  King  of  Grenada,  turns  Christian,  and  joins  the  in- 
vading army  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella:  of  couise,  he  is  in 
love  with,  and  beloved  by,  the  daughter  of  his  bitterest 
enemy.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  Montague  and  Capulet  bu- 
siness in  the  progress  of  the  story.  Grenada  is  stormed,  the 
king  killed,  and  Hamet,  who  meets  Zayda,  after  the  battle, 
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in  a  cave,  would  be  cut  to  pieces  by  a  retreating  party  of  the 
Moors,  if  his  mistress  did  not  save  his  life,  at  the  expence  of 
her  own.     V/e  need  not  tell  our  readers  the  school  to  which 
this  Poem  belongs.     To  say  the  truth  ;  if  Mrs.  Hemans  has 
any  fault,  and  as  critics  we  are  hound  by  our  craft  to  make 
one,  whether  she  has  it  or  no,  it  is  too  great  a  mistrust  of  her 
own  powers.     From  the  specimens  here  given,  she  has  a  right 
to  he  original ;  and  we  boldly  pronounce,  that  whenever  she 
throws  aside  the  cine  which  has  dropped  from  Lord  Byron's 
pocket,  and  which  hitherto  has  so  fatally  misled  all  that  have 
wandered  after  him  into  his  labyrinth,  she  will  write  with 
more  energy,  more  effect,  and  more  success.    We  must  state, 
however,  injustice,  that  Mrs.  Hemans  is  very  far  from  a  ser- 
vile copyist.     We  think  the  model  she  has  chosen,  has  far 
more  faults  than  she  lias  borrowed.    Her  muse  is  always  pure 
and  intelligible,  and  has  no  starts  of  unmeaning  passion,  nor 
unnecessary  misanthropy.     The  following  lines  will  at  once 
exemplify  the  resemblance  and  the  difference  which  we  wish 
to  point  out :  they  are  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  lovers, 
after  Hamet's  (we  wil}  use  Mr.  Maturin's  term)  apostasy. 

"  '  Zayda!  what  means  that  glance,  unlike  thine  own? 
What  mean  those  words,  and  that  unwonted  tone  I 
I  will  not  deem  thee  changed — but  in  thy  face, 
It  is  not  joy,  it  is  npt  love,  1  trace ! 
It  was  not  thus  in  other  days  we  met : 
Hath  time,  hath  absence,  taught  thee  to  forget  ? 
Oh  !  speak  once  more—  these  rising  doubts  dispel ; 
One  smile  of  tenderness,  and  all  is  well !" 

"  *  Not  thus  we  met  in  other  days! — oh  no! 
Thou  wert  net,  warrior,  then  thy  country's  foe  ! 
Those  days  are  past — we  ne'er  shall  meet  again 
"With  hearts  all  warmth,  all  confidence,  as  then. 
But  thy  dark  soul  no  gentler  feelings  sway, 
Leader  pf  hostile  .bands !  away,  away ! 
On  in  thy  path  of  triumph  and  of  power, 
Nor  pause  to  raise  from  earth  a  blighted  flower." 

M  '  And  thou  too  changed  !  thine  early  vow  forgot ! 
This,  this  alone  was  wanting  to  my  lot ! 
Exil'd  and  scorn'd,  of  every  tie  bereft, 
Thv  love,  the  desert's  lonely  fount,  was  left ; 
Arid  thou,  my  soul's  hist  hope,  its  lingering  beam, 
f  hou,  the  good  angel  of  each  brighter  dream, 
Wert  all  the  barrenness  of  life  potest, 
To  wake  one  soft  affection  in  my  breast! 
That  vision  ended — fate  hath  nought  in  store 
Of  joy  or  sorrow  e'er  to  touch  me  more. 
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Go,  Zegri  maid  !  to  scenes  of  sunshine  fly, 
From  the  stern  pupil  of  adversity ! 
And  now  to  hope,  to  confidence,  adieu ! 
If  thou  art  faithless,  who  shall  e'er  be  true  V* 

"  *  Hamet !  oh,  wrong  me  not ! — I  too  could  speak 
Of  sorrows — trace  them  on  my  faded  cheek, 
In  the  sunk  eye,  and  in  the  wasted  form, 
That  tell  the  heart  hath  nursed  a  canker-worm  ! 
But  words  were  idle — read  my  sufferings  there, 
Where  grief  is  stamp'd  ou  all  that  once  was  fair.'  "    P.  96. 

A  few  stanzas  on  "  The  last  Banquet  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra," introduce  Mrs.  Hemans,  with  equal  grace,  in  a  new 
metre.  Alaric,  in  Italy,  which  comprises  the  burial  of  the 
Gothic  chief,  in  the  bed  of  the  Busentinus,  a  river  whose 
course  was  first  diverted  for  the  purpose ;  and  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  prisoners  employed  on  the  work,  to  preserve  the 
spot  a  secret,  restored  to  its  original  channel.  The  loar,  as 
the  Hindoos  would  call  it,  of  the  wife  of  Asdrubal ;  Helio- 
dorus  in  the  Temple ;  the  Song  of  the  Troubadour  to  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion ;  and  two  more  interesting  versions  from  Sis- 
mondi's  Republique  Italiennes,  complete  the  volume.  We 
must  indulge  ourselves  by  extracting  from  the  Troubadour's 
song,  as  it  exhibits  our  fair  authoress  in  a  lighter  siyle  than 
that  of  our  other  quotations. 

"    THE    TROUBADOUR'S    SOXG. 

"  *  Thine  hour  is  come,  and  the  stake  is  set,' 
The  Soldan  cried  to  the  captive  knight, 
«  And  the  sons  of  the  Prophet  in  throngs  are  met 
To  gaze  on  the  fearful  sight. 

**  *  But  be  our  faith  by  thy  lips  profess'd, 
The  faith  of  Mecca's  shrine, 
Cast  down  the  red-cross  that  marks  thy  vest, 
And  life  shall  yet  be  thine.' 

"  '  I  have  seen  the  flow  of  my  bosom's  blood, 
And  gazed  with  undaunted  eye ; 
I  have  borne  the  bright  cross  through  fire  and  blood. 
And  think'st  thou  I  fear  to  die  i 

**  '  I  have  stood  where  thousands,  by  Salem's  towers, 
Have  fall'n  for  the  name  divine; 
And  the  faith  that  cheer'd  their  closing  hours 
Shall  be  the  light  of  mine.' 

"  '  Thus  wilt  thou  die  in  the  pride  of  health, 
And  the  glow  of  youth's  fresh  bloom  ? 
Thou  -art  otter'd  life,  and  pomp,  and  wealth, 

Or  torture  and  the  tomb.'  ,  ■  .     ■  \ 
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"  4  I  have  been  where  the  crown  of  thorns  was  twined 
For  a  dying  Saviour's  brow ; 
He  spurn'd  the  treasures  that  lure  mankind, 
And  I  reject  them  now'.' 

"  '  Art  thou  the  son  of  a  noble  line 
In  a  land  that  is  fair  and  blest  ? 
And  doth  not  thy  spirit,  proud  captive  !  pine, 
Again  on  its  shores  to  rest  ? 

44  *  Thine  own  is  the  choice  to  hail  once  more 
The  soil  of  thy  fathers'  birth, 
Or  to  sleep,  when  thy  lingering  pangs  are  o'er, 
Forgotten  in  foreign  earth.' 

44  4  Oh !  fair  are  the  vine-clad  hills  that  rise 
In  the  country  of  my  love  ; 
But  yet,  though  cloudless  my  native  skies, 
There's  a  brighter  clime  above  !' 

,(  'I  he  bard  hath  paused — for  another  tone 
Blends  with  the  music  of  his  own  ; 
And  his  heart  beats  high  with  hope  again, 
As  a  well-known  voice  prolongs  the  strain. 

44  4  Are  there  none  within  thy  father's  hall, 
Far  o'er  the  wide  blue  main, 
Young  Christian !  left  to  deplore  thy  fall, 
With  sorrow  deep  and  vain  ?' 

44  4  There  are  hearts  that  still,  through  all  the  past, 
Unchanging  have  loved  me  well ; 
There  are  eyes  whose  tears  were  streaming  fast 
When  I  bade  my  home  farewell. 

*4  *  Better  they  wept  o'er  the  warrior's  bier 
Than  th'  apostate's  living  stain  ; 
There's  a  land  where  those  who  loved,  when  here, 
Shall  meet  to  love  again.'"     P.  230. 

From  the  copiuus  citations  which  we  have  given,  our 
readers  may  fairly  judge  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  pretensions  :  one 
thing  however  we  beg  to  assure  them  of  in  parting,  that  we 
have  been  at  no  pains  to  present  them  with  a  corps  d"  elite  of 
passages ;  our  difficulty  has  been  much  more  what  to  reject, 
than  what  to  choose  ;  and  as  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  we  have  done  this  lady  justice  after  all,  the  only  amends 
which  we  can  make  her,  is  to  recommend,  as  we  can  do  most 
conscientiously,  a  perusal  of  her  whole  volume. 
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Art.  XIV.  A  .Dissertation  on  the  Scheme  of  Human, Re- 
demption as  developed  in  the  Lata  and  in  the  Gospel.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Leveson  Hamilton,  B.  A.  late  of  Christ 
Church,    Oxford.     8vo.  pp.  416.     Rivingtons.     1819. 

If  this  volume  be  the  production  of  a  young  divine,  as  its 
internal  evidence  would  seem  to  prove,  it  is  a  creditable  spe- 
cimen of  well-directed  and  assiduous  professional  study.  Its 
imperfections  are  those  to  which  the  compositions  of  an  tin- 
practiced  writer  will  always  be  liable;  while  its  "  redeeming 
passages,"  and  they  are  many  and  important,  may  be  re- 
garded as  pledges  of  more  sustained  and  steady  flights 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  not  a  superficial  reasoner ;  he  examines 
his  subject  carefully,  and  his  observations  are  clearly  the  re- 
sult of  deep  and  painful   thought;  but  they  are  frequently 
clothed  in  language  which  will  deter  the  indolent  and  fasti- 
dious from  their  perusal.     A   Theologian    should  be  of  all 
writers  the  most  perspicuous,  because  he  treats  of  subjects 
which    cannot   be  misconceived  without  the  most  injurious 
consequences ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  has  adopted  a  style  too  far 
removed  from  all  ordinary  modes  of  expression  to  be  easily 
intelligible.     In  truth  we  must  confess  that,  after  the  most 
careful  and  repeated  perusal  of  some  passages  in  his  volume, 
we  have  not  satisfied  ourselves  that  we  Avere  in  possession  of 
his  meaning;  and  all  the  attention  we  have  been  capable  of 
commanding  has  not  enabled  us  always  to  follow  the  course 
of  his  argument,  or  clearly  to  perceive  the  drift  of  his  rea- 
soning.    Some  instances  of  almost  studied  obscurity  might 
be  brought  forward ;  but  they  will  occur  of  themselves  to 
his  readers,  and  to  them  we  shall  leave  them,  hoping  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  will  be  assured  that,  while  we  allude  to  a  prin- 
cipal defect  in  his  style,  we  do  it  not  in  the  spirit  of  cavilling, 
but  because  we  have  found  in  his  volume  so  much  to  approve 
and  recommend,  that  we  are  anxious  to  persuade  him  to  cor- 
rect those  peculiarities  of  language  and  composition  which, 
in  its  present  shape,  will  probably  become  serious  impedi- 
ments to  its  success. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  intention,  by  his  dissertation,  if  we  have 
rightly  understood  his  preface,  seems  to  be  to  shew  the  in- 
fluence which  Christianity  was  intended  to  assume  over  the 
minds  and  conduct  of  mankind.     But  we  will  use  his  own 
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"  The  doctrines  of  our  Redemption  are  so  far  removed  from 
common  observation,  that  they  do  not  appear  connected  with  hu- 
man action,  until  an  habitual  association  is  formed  between  con- 
duct in  all  the  events  of  life,  and  the  mind  imbued  with  the  best 
principles  of  Christianity.  But  then  these  doctrines  are  the  very 
charm  and  enigma  *  of  our  existence ;  and  it  is  then  they  are  per- 
ceived not  to  have  been  delivered  in  vain,  when  they  are  disco- 
vered to  yield  motives  to  action,  which  arise  even  far  above  the  let- 
ter of  precept.  Indeed,  whilst  no  man  can  draw  aside  the  veil  that 
is  cast  around  his  intellectual  powers,  no  one  in  his  imperfect  pro- 
gress towards  knowledge  will  ever  wish  to  have  the  conviction  re- 
moved, that  this  veil  has  been  cast  by  the  finger  of  God.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  Revelation  alone,  that  the  mind  enjoys  the  plenitude 
of  its  power,  without  vainly  relying  upon  its  own  strength ;  inas- 
much as  the  most  interesting  doctrine  of  Revelation,  and  that 
which  includes  all  others,  is  the  connection  between  the  human 
•mind  and  Christ's  manifestation,  or  in  other  words,  how  the  cha- 
racter of  one  individual  can,  without  reference  to  time  or  place, 
affect  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  all  human  beings.''    (Pref.  p.  vi.) 

We  will  not  say  expede  Uerculem  ;  but  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  volume  must  expect  to  find  him  often  delighting 
thus  to  invest  an  ordinary  thought  with  a  kind  of  mock  dig- 
jiity,  by  clothing  it  in  high  sounding  and  enigmatical  ex- 
pressions. 

The  work  is  divided  into  fifteen  Chapters :  the  first  treats 
of  "  the  cause  of  Christ's  incarnation  in  the  Fall  of  Man :" 
"'  the  circumstances  of  his  appearance,"  are  then  separately 
discussed,  under  the  heads  of  the  Nativity,  the  Circumci- 
sion, the  Epiphany ;  the  Miracles,  Precepts,  Humility,  and 
Wisdom  of  Christ;  his  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and  As- 
cension. The  conduct  of  the  Apostles  forms  the  subject  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Chapters,  in  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
undertakes  "  to  demonstrate  the  certainty  of  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them,  as  the  first  heralds  of  the  Gos- 
pel;" and  "  to  shew  that  this  descent  was  to  be  perpetual, 
and  that  all  ages  of  Christians  have  the  same  faith,  the  same 
hope,  the  same  Lord,  and  the  same  baptism  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  (p.  304.)  And  he  has  concluded  his  volume  with 
"  a  discussion  on  Baptism,  as  the  commencement  of  our 
Christian  life,  and  on  Judgment  which  will  award  our  future 
condition."  The  whole  work  is  illustrated  by  copious  cita- 
tions from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  whose  writings  Mr 
Hamilton  appears  to  have  studied  with  a  careful  and  discri- 
minating spirit. 


*  "The  incomparable  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  one  of  his  Sermons  on  the    '  foolislx 
exchange,'  calls  Christ  •  an  eniama  to  ?11  nations  and  to  all  sciences." 
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Having  thin  given  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  the  ge- 
neral contents  of  the  volume,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  such 
parts  of  it  before  them,  as  may  enable  them  to  form  some 
opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Author  has  performed 
the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  observations  upon  the  Fall  and  its  conse- 
quences are  visible  and  correct :  he  enters  into  no  specula- 
tions on  the  subject  beyond  the  warranty  of  Scripture,  but 
Wisely  satisfies  himself  with  acknowledging,  that 

"  The  introduction  of  Sin  into  the  world  is  one  of  those  myste- 
ries upon  which  religion  hangs,  and  of  which  we  can  give  no  ac- 
count but  that  we  believe  it  from  revelation ;  and  that  we  confess, 
from  the  experience  of  the  whole  world,  that,  sin  gives  occasion  to 
laws,  and  resides  only  in  the  soul,  which  is  the  noblest  part  of 
man,  and  only  in  the  will,  which  is  the  best  faculty  of  the 
soul ;  and  that  we  also  confess  that  no  man  is  free  from  its  infec- 
tion since  the  fall  of  Adam,  who  was  driven  with  shame  and  guilt 
from  the  garden  of  innocence  and  pleasure,  and  from  direct  com- 
munion with  God."     P.  4. 

Such  is  the  confession  which  an  unprejudiced  observer  of 
human  nature  can  scarcely  fail  to  make ;  and  resting  upon 
that  authority  which  has  detailed  in  a  brief,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently circumstantial,  narrative,  the  manner  in  which  the 
envy  of  the  devil  brought  sin  into  the  world,  the  faithful 
Christian  will  do  weli  to  follow  the  example  of  our  own 
martyr,  who,  upon  a  doctrine  intimately  connected  with 
this  mysterious  subject,  was  "  so  fearful  that  he  dared  not 
go  beyond  the  very  words  of  Scripture."  For,  as  Mr. 
Hamilton  well  remarks, 

"  As  Moses,  who  had  the  direct  revelation,  entered  not  upon 
the  reasons  of  the  dispensation,  so  neither  did  St.  Paul,  nor  may 
we:  they  were  both  content  to  understand,  that  by  the  fall  of 
Adam,  the  existence,  the  formality,  the  seed  of  Sin  was  produced 
in  himself  and  in  his  posterity,  (because  we  are  his  children  after 
the  day  of  wrath,  and  not  before,)  when  God  had  decreed  his  pu- 
nishment, and  had  perceived  the  diminution  of  his  innocence  by 
the  admission  and  the  abode  of  temptation  ;  for  disobedience,  in  a 
forbidden  instance,  is  the  formality  of  all  sin,  as  Samuel  said,  *  it 
is  as  witchcraft  *,'  communion  with  the  devil,  trusting  in  his 
answers,  accepting  his  promises,  preferring  him  to  God,  which  was 
the  very  transgression  of  Adam."  "  But  what  more  nearly  con- 
cerns us  in  the  question  is,  that  sin  descends  upon  his  children, 
invades  all  our  (acuities,  is  propagated  by  example  and  custom, 
rules  over  the  world,  and  that  with  such  power  in  the  minds  of 


*  "'l  Sannxv.  23." 
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many,  that  it  is  believed  necessary  as  a  part  of  our  creation  by  God, 
that  it  is  supported  by  arguments,  and  admitted  by  consent,  and 
without  resistance.  For  sin  is  the  schoolmaster  of  the  world,  and 
all  are  under  its  tuition,  obey  its  precepts,  and  go  from  it,  as  might 
be  expected,  instructed  in  nothing  but  folly  and  carelessness,  ig- 
norance, and  contempt  of  good  things."  "  But  beyond  this,  and 
infinitely  worse,  is  the  consideration  that  the  death  of  Adam  is 
spiritual,  that  is,  carried  forward  bevond  the  state  in  which  our 
present  concerns  lie  :  because  otherwise  the  Apostle  could  not 
have  concluded,  that  all  in  Christ  shall  be  made  alive,  because  all 
in  Adam  die,  unless  the  life  and  death  respectively  spoken  of  were 
eternal." 

Such  we  conceive  to  be  a  fair  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  as  understood  and  maintained  by  the  Church 
of  England ;  who  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  steers  the 
middle  course  of  truth,  without  deviating  into  the  gloomy 
and  repulsive  notions  of  Calvinistic  theology,  or  assuming 
that  false  and  presumptuous  view  of  human  nature,  which 
has  led  the  Sbeinian  to  undervalue  the  inestimable  gifts  of 
divine  assistance  by  which  alone  the  true  Christian  stands. 
We  are  aware  that  some  men  of  unquestioned  learning 
and  piety  have  held  modified  opinions  upon  this  intricate  sub- 
ject; which,  though  they  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  to 
the  language  of  the  Church,  certainly  do  not  fairly  sub- 
ject them  to  the  imputation  of  adhering  to  either  of  the  two 
extremes  between  which  she  has  taken  her  station.  On 
these,  however,  we  must  not  now  venture  to  enter.  We 
subjoin  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  volume  before  us, 
because  they  appear  to  us  apposite  and  useful. 

"  The  Scriptures  are  called  the  book  of  life,  not  because  we  are 
there  taught  how  to  eat  and  drink,  and  provide  raiment  for  our 
perishable  bodies,  but  because  we  are  there  directed  to  the  food  of 
souls,  the  fountain  of  living  water  that  will  spring  up  unto  ever- 
lasting life.  And  Moses  need  not  have  written  for  our  instruction 
the  sentence  upon  Adam,  '  Thou  shalt  surely  die,'  had  it  been 
only  to  acquaint  the  Israelites  of  the  natural  period  of  existence, 
which  the  heathens  of  Pharaoh's  army  could  have  taught  them, 
and  indeed  did,  by  the  signal  instance  of  their  own  caalmity  in  the 
Red  Sea,  in  attempting,  without  faith,  that  passage  through  the 
waters,  which  by  faith  *  had  been  opened."  "  But  the  sentence 
was  recorded  by  Moses,  that  it  might  be  believed  as  possible,  that 
one  man  could  entail  a  curse  upon  thousands,  as  that  one  man 
could  deliver  them  from  that  curse,  in  order  that  the  great  mys- 
tery of  godliness  might  combine  justice  with  mercy,  and  the  be- 

•  "  Heb.  x\.  2V' 
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ginning  of  Scripture  be  as  its  conclusion,  the  only  highway  of 
salvation."  "  For  we  now  know  that  the  Apostle  did  not  delude 
us  by  affirming  that  '  in  Adam  all  die,'  because  he  had  it  from  that 
sentence  of  revealed  authority,  *  Of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.'  "     P.  9. 

Mr.  Hamilton  rightly  considers  that  our  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  a  Saviour  rests  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall ; 
and  that  the  New  Testament  is  not  complete  or  intelligible 
without  the  Old,  because  we  can  only  derive  our  knowledge 
of  that  event  from  the  writings  of  Moses.  From  hence, 
therefore,  and  from  the  fact  that  we  must  refer  to  the  Old 
Testament  for  that  great  moral  code  contained  in  the  Ten 
Commandments,  which  is  of  universal  obligation,  Mr.  H. 
argues,  that  one  of  these  great  portions  of  the  revelation 
made  by  God  to  man  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other 
without  injury  to  both.  When,  indeed,  as  he  has  properly 
stated, 

"  We  go  about  to  destroy  this  connection  between  the  distant 
revelations  of  God,  it  must  be  done  by  undervaluing  revelation 
altogether,  which,  because  it  is  the  greatest  blessing  God  ever 
bestowed  on  man,  could  never  be  bestowed  in  vain,  nor  rendered 
useful  and  beneficial,  except  by  perpetual  connection."     P.  16. 

Thus  far  then  we  readily  assent  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  view  of 
the  question;  and  although  all  Christians  ought  to  "  search 
the  Scriptures,"  which  have  testified  of  Christ,  as  he  com- 
manded the  Jews  to  do,  in  order  to  convince  themselves  that 
he  is  that  person  "  of  whom  Moses,  in  the  law,  and  the 
Prophets  did  write ;"  we  admit  that 

'  "  It  certainly  is  not  so  worthy  an  object  to  identify  our  Saviour 
with  prophecies  of  him,  as  to  discover  why  it  was  necessary  he 
should  come  at  all ;  to  know  that  a  particular  message  of  reconci- 
liation was  sent  from  above,  as  to  know  the  cause  for  which  it 
was  required.  For  the  discovery,  by  means  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  Christ  Jesus  is  the  true  Messiah,  shews  more  the  expectation 
of  the  world  through  the  promises  of  God,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  prophecies  containing  those  promises,  than  it  shews  in  which 
the  redemption  of  man  consists,  or  what  fall  of  man  required  such 
a  mercy,  and  caused  such  a  redemption.  But  when  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  found  to  contain  the  two,  both  an  account  of  the  fall  of 
man,  and  the  prophecies  which  declare  the  person  and  character 
of  man's  Redeemer,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  it  from  the  New 
Testament,  nor  to  suppose  the  one  perfect  without  the  other,"  &c. 
P.  17. 
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But  when  the  Old  Testament  is  represented  as  of  no  other 
use  than  "  for  that  universal  and  perpetual  law  contained  in 
it,  which  we  accept,  because  we  have  undoubted  testimony 
that  it  came  from  God;"  (p.  12.)  we  know  not  how  to  recon- 
cile this  with  the  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  argument, 
which  proceeds  upon  the  ground  of  other  and  important 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  contents.  And  when  it  is 
affirmed  that  "  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  never  make 
any  reference  back  to  the  ceremonial  law  which  he  came  to 
set  aside;"  (p.  17.)  we  are  obliged  to  remind  Mr.  11.  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  occupied  by 
reasoning  built  wholly  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish 
ritual :  nor  can  we  allow  that  the  ceremonial  law  may  be 
excepted  from  that  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  Chris- 
tians ought  to  consider  as  connected  with,  and  in  some  de- 
gree necessary  for  the  illustration  of  the  New ;  or  that  it  was 
instituted  by  God  for  no  other  purpose,  than  that  of  preserv- 
ing the  Jews  as  a  separate  and  distinct  people,  and  guarding 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  pollutions  of  idolatry.  If 
this  was  its  object,  it  certainly  failed ;  for  the  whole  of  their 
history,  from  the  moment  that  the  law  was  given,  until  the 
captivity  which  was  allotted  to  them  as  a  punishment  for 
their  obstinate  disobedience,  is  a  record  of  their  continual 
"  mingling  with  the  heathen,"  and  readiness  to  learn  and 
imitate  their  abominations. 

But  Mr.  H.,  we  are  convinced,  will  readily  admit,  upon 
reflection,  that  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews  had  also  a 
higher  purpose,  and  a  more  spiritual  meaning ;  that  it  was 
throughout  typical  of  the  Redeemer ;  that  its  ritual  bore  per- 
petual reference  to  the  great  sacrifice  of  atonement,  and 
taught  him,  who  was  a  Jew  inwardly,  and  had  received  the 
true  circumcision  of  the  heart,  to  look  through  its  shadows 
up  to  the  substance  which  they  represented.  It  was  to  them 
"  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  them  unto  Christ."  And  surely 
that  which  was  calculated  to  teach  them  so  valuable  a  lesson, 
cannot  be  an  unprofitable  or  a  useless  study  to  us ;  nor  can 
the  Christian  be  in  full  possession  of  all  those  evidences  to 
the  truth  and  efficacy  of  our  Saviour's  mission,  which  the 
Scriptures  afford  for  the  confirmation  of  his  faith,  until  he 
has  learned  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Jewish  law  of  cere-, 
monies,  and  understood  how  Moses  was  a  teacher  of  Christ 
in  the  enactments  of  his  ritual,  as  well  as  in  the  narrative  or 
prophetic  parts  of  his  writings. 

The  following  passage  from  the  chapter  on  the  Nativity, 
affords  perhaps  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  powers  of 
illustration  ;  at  the  same  time  that   it   i^  marked,  in  one  in- 
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stance,  by  a  boldness  of  expression,  which  the  reverential 
caution  of  a  more  practised  theologian  probably  would  have 
taught  him  to  avoid. 

**  The  consideration,  which  is  as  powerful  as  any  upon  record, 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ  is,  that,  according  to  his  glorious  deriva- 
tion, the  worship  and  adoration  that  were  paid  him  by  men,  are 
significantly  and  frequently  described.  But  if  there  is  any  thing 
that  God  is  bounden  to  hate,  it  is  a  false  worship  ;  if  there  is  any 
thing  of  which  he  has  always  professed  himself  jealous,  it  is  by 
bowing  down  before  the  creature  to  betray  a  diminution  of  his  per- 
fections and  the  division  of  his  unity  by  distraction  in  worship." 
"  And  therefore  when  the  wise  men  offered  the  first  fruits  of 
adoration,  and  after  them  Nicodemus  the  Pharisee,  and  the  blind 
man,  and  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Thomas,  and  many  others  during  his 
life  and  after  his  resurrection,  there  is  more  in  it  than  the  recital 
alone  conveys,  because  the  whole  account  was  written  by  God's 
Spirit,  which  would  never  so  divide  a  house  against  itself,  as  to 
disturb  that  fjreat  article  of  religion,  which  is  the  substance  of  the 
first  table  of  his  own  Commandments. 

"  For  in  the  remarkable  instance  of  Christ's  manifestation  to 
the  wise  men,  his  birth  in  all  its  poverty  was  no  obstacle  to  their 
adoration,  who  though  they  approached  a  human  form  with  their 
obeisance  and  their  gifts,  acknowledged  God  both  by  their  accept- 
ance of  a  star  as  their  guide,  and  by  the  willingness  of  their  adora- 
tion when  they  saw  him.'*'  "  And  when  he  grew  to  man's  estate, 
and  came  forth  in  all  his  power,  whenever  he  was  addressed  as  the 
Son  of  God,  if  the  evidence  was  then  incomplete  to  those  who 
made  such  declarations,  yet  his  own  acceptation  of  divine  honour 
must  yet  convey  with  it  the  full  extent  of  demonstration,  that  he 
was  really  what  his  astonished  admirers  were  ever  willing  to  name 
him." 

"  But  this  subject  can  be  carried  one  step  beyond  this.  St. 
Paul  in  his  travels,  who  went  many  hundred  miles  beyond  the 
farthest  wanderings  of  his  Master,  when  he  was  at  Lystra,  exhi- 
biting in  his  own  person  ample  evidence  of  divine  power,  refused 
to  himself  the  false  honour  and  abomination  of  such  worship,  and 
with  tears  and  tremblings,  with  deprecation  and  humility,  rejected 
the  first  addresses  of  such  a  design  towards  a  man  clothed  as  he 
was  with  imperfection  and  sin,  with  untoward  passions  and  neces*- 
sities."  "  But  what  should  make  so  great  a  distinction  between  i 
the  Master  and  the  disciple,  where  the  Master  had  been  never 
seen,  and  the  disciple  was  mistaken  for  a  God?  What  should  , 
induce  the  lowly  and  humble  Jesus  to  accept  every  sacrifice  and 
adoration  that  the  willing  heart  of  his  followers  presented ;  and  his 
bold  and  impetuous  disciple  Paul  reject  with  abhorrence  the  offering 
that  stood  ready  to  fall  before  his  feet  ?  Was  the  distinction  in 
the  exhibition  of  powers  that  they    could  equally    exercise,   of 
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language  by  which  they  could  equally  convince  the  world  of  sin. 
could  equally  preach  to  the  listening  multitude  ?  Or  was  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  Spirit  by  which  they  were  guided,  the  one  by  the 
spirit  of  human  wisdom  and  the  advantages  of  education,  the  other 
by  the  Spirit  of  a  divine  appointment  ?  No  :  it  was  none  of  these; 
for  in  these  they  were  equal  to  each  other,  or  perhaps  the  advan- 
tage lay  on  the  side  of  the  disciple."  "  But  it  was  the  difference 
of  their  natures ;  St.  Paul  a  mortal  being,  a  creation  from  nothing, 
a  production  of  the  plastic  power  of  God,  enchasing  clay  with  the 
breath  of  life  ;  but  the  glorious  Nazarene,  no  less  than  '  God  ma- 
nifested in  the  flesh  :'  St.  Paul,  a  man  whose  merits,  though  great 
to  the  undiscerning  Gentiles,  were  not  his  own ;  the  Nazarene,  a 
man  whose  merits,  like  himself  and  his  salvation,  were  infinite." 
"  This  is  the  awful  and  mysterious  character  described  in  prophecy 
as  the  '  Ruler  of  Israel;'  whose  '  goings  forth  have  been  from  of 
old.'  This  is  the  child  whose  birth  and  advent  were  the  great 
blessing  of  the  world,  whom  we  celebrate  as  the  author  of  our  sal- 
vation, the  consummation  of  our  hopes,  the  revealer  of  secrets 
beyond  the  grave."     P.  52. 

When  Mr.  Hamilton  permitted  himself  to  suppose  that  in 
some  of  the  particulars  which  he  has  enumerated,  St.  Pan! 
was  equal,  perhaps  superior  to  his  divine  Master ;  he  attri- 
buted to  him  a  pre-eminence,  which  the  Apostle  himself 
would  have  disclaimed  as  fearfully  and  as  anxiously  as  he  did 
the  worship  of  the  ignorant  idolaters  at  Lystra.  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  understand  in  what  peculiar  quality  or  acquire- 
ments Mr.  H.  conceives  that  the  disciple  might  have  sur- 
passed his  Lord ;  but  we  intreat  him  to  remember,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  in  language,  since  never  man  spake  as 
did  the  blessed  Jesus ;  and  the  Jews  who  hesitated  not  to 
contradict  and  withstand  the  eloquent  Apostle,  were  silenced 
at  once  by  the  reasoning  of  his  heavenly  Master,  and  durst 
neither  answer  him,  nor  "  ask  him  any  more  questions." 
Nor  could  it  have  been  in  human  wisdom ;  for  we  find  the 
blessed  Jesus,  when  yet  only  twelve  years  old,  astonishing 
the  doctors  by  his  understanding  and  answers;  and  we  can- 
not, must  not  for  a  moment  imagine,  that  he  could  lack  any 
of  those  advantages  which  the  sons  of  men  obtain  by  the  slow 
and  painful  processes  of  education,  who  is  himself  the  foun- 
tain of  all  wisdom,  the  giver  of  all  knowledge.  Still  less 
shall  we  dare  to  think,  (nor  do  we  mean  to  tax  Mr.  Hamilton 
with  having  for  a  moment  cherished  such  an  idea)  that  it  was 
in  the  Spirit  of  a  divine  appointment,  that  He,  to  whom 
the  Father  "  gave  not  his  Spirit  by  measure,"  could  have 
been  inferior  to  ihe  human  instrument  whom  he  had  chosen. 

We  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Hamilton  will,  on  further  consider- 
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ation,  retract  the  hasty  expression ;  and  we  only  notice  it' 
that  he  may  be  induced,  when  writing  on  the  important  sub" 
jects  which  he  is  professionally  bound  to- investigate,  not  only 
to  consider  well  the  general  scone  and  bearing  of  his  a  gument, 
but  also  the  force  of  the  language  which  he  may  use,  lest  by 
speaking  unadvisedly,  he  may  become  unintentionally  the 
teacher  of  error  instead  of  truth. 

In  the  following  animated  description  of  the  excellence 
and  efficacy  of  Prayer,  there  is  much  to  approve,  and  some 
things  also  which  require  reconsideration. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  prayer,  nothing  more 
simple  and  easy  ;  and  yet  its  requisites  are  such,  that  nothing  is 
less  common,  or  less  perfectly  understood.     For  the  essential  pro- 
perty of  prayer  is,  not  a  motion  of  the  lips,  not  a  gesticulation  of 
the  body,  not  the  flexure  of  the  knees,  nor  the  raising  of  the  eyes 
to  heaven ;  but  it  is  the  ascent  of  the  soul,  a  secret  communion 
with  God,  the  least  sign  of  our  purity  in  thought  and  intention;" 
"  For  what  is  the  excellence  of  a  belief  in  a  particular  providence, 
and  the  ubiquity  of  God,  if  it  is  not  to  answer  the  ends  of  prayer. 
Indeed,  upon  these  two  points,  our  Lord,  in  his  divine  discourse 
with  the   woman  of  Samaria,  gave  an  exalted  notion  of  prayer, 
suited  to  the  spiritual  religion  he  intended  to  establish,  when  he 
answered  her  remark  upon  mount  Gerizim  ;  '  Woman,  believe  me, 
the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  iri  this  mountain,  nor  yet 
at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.'     The  spirit  of  man  is  fugitive 
as  lightning,  and  can  neither  be  bound  with  cords  nor  confined  by 
space  ;  for  the  thoughts  wander  without  the  body,  and  leave  it  be- 
hind,  as  Christ  threatened  his  disciples  *  ;  <  whither  f  go  ye  cannot 
come.'    Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  Mount  Sion,  and  Mount  Gerizim, 
shall  be  no  more  set  apart  and  distinguished  for  the  worship  of  the 
Father,  because  he  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  shall  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in  their  closets  or  their  journeys, 
in  retirements  or  in  the  congregation,  wheresoever  a  request  can 
be  made  or  a  prayer  presented,  as  inclination  or  necessity  demands. 
It  is  not  possible  to  live  long  without  innumerable  wants,  that  afford 
an  argument  for  the  necessity  of  prayer,  by  which  our  spirits  are 
lightened  and  our  necessities  supplied,  not  only  by  the  mercies  of 
God  granting  us  what  we  ask  and  more,  but  by  the  peculiar  pre- 
valence of  a  hearty  prayer,  which  is  alone  a  key  to  all  the  blessings 
of  heaven,  and  all  the  comforts  and  supports  of  grace. 

"  Nothing  in  nature  or  in  grace  that  man  can  desire  is  out  of 
the  compass  of  prayer.  It  is  the  great  demonstration  of  a  parti- 
cular superintending  providence,  when  the  whole  world  of  Chris- 
tians are  admitted  to  this  delicious  banquet  of  God's  providing, 
and  are  heard  in  those  requests  that  are  rightly  presented.     It  is  so 

*  These  words  were  l.ot  addressed  to  his  disciples,  but  to  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
who  would  dip  hi  their  sins.     See  Juhn  viii.  91,     Rev, 
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wholly  of  a  man's  oxvn  choosing,  so  mental,  so  voluntary,  that  it 
rests  upon  the  thoughts  without  accent  or  delivery,  has  no  portion 
with  an  outward  expression,  but  dwells  deep  in  the  soul,  and  sits 
the  guardian  of  the  passions,  the  restraint  of  impatience,  the  coun- 
terpoise of  immoderate  grief,  the.  comforter  of  all  the  ills  of  life. 
Prayer  has  all  the  powers  of  nature  at  command,  and  those  many 
indiscernible  dangers  that  are  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and  are 
only  exhibited  as  proofs  and  verifications  of  an  all  controuling  God- 
head. It  can  *  raise  the  dead  ;  it  can  +  produce  famine  and  plenty  : 
it  can  j  open  the  womb  and  daunt  §  the  hunger  of  the  grave ;  it 
can  soften  the  asperities  of  man,  and  make  him  fit  for  the  reception 
of  the  heavenly  Spirit."  "  What  shall  I  say  more  ?  By  prayer 
Christ  entered  into  glory  when  he  received  at  three  distinct  strug- 
gles the  cup  of  his  bitter  death  ;  by  his  prayer,  '  Father  forgive 
them,'  he  saved  the  remnant  of  Israel  that  became  his,  on  his 
-  accepting  the  many  thousands  of  that  devoted  nation  into  the  bosom 
of  his  Church,  before  the  exterminating  angel  swept  them  as  dust 
from  their  inheritance  in  the  earth,  from  the  place  where  they 
might  be  found.  By  prayer  was  the  whole  world  turned  from  its 
captivity,  the  infant  Church  was  nourished,  affronts  and  persecu- 
tions were  endured,  when  without  it  the  spirits  of  man  must  have 
sunk  and  died  from  pressure  and  calamities. 

"  And  there  is  even  a  distinct  work  of  prayer,  of  which,  though 
man  himself  is  not  engaged  in  it,  man  is  the  only  object,  which 
Christ  our  Saviour  has  undertaken  for  us;  that  as  he  xvas  our  me- 
diator, and  then  inferior  by  his  manhood  to  the  Father,  by  stand- 
ing in  the  breach  between  God's  final  wrath  and  perishing  mortals, 
so  he  is  now,  having  resumed  his  equality  with  the  Father,  our  in- 
tercessor, making  continual  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  his  Church, 
having  entered  the  holy  of  holies  within  the  veil,  where  his  accep- 
tance is  secured,  and  his  intercession  prevailing  and  all-powerful. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  prayer,  when  it  is  made  the  key  to  the  trea- 
sures of  heaven,  that  always  are  unexhausted  and  unconfined  as 
the  elements  by  which  we  live.  What  shall  then  prevent  our  de- 
signs of  asking  that  we  may  have,  of  seeking  that  we  may  find,  of 
forcing  mercy  by  importunity,  of  preventing  jj  God's  bounty,  of 
averting  his  anger,  of  destroying  the  sting  that  attends  the  casual- 
ties of  life  ?  If  prayer  can  do  this  and  more,  it  surely  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  blessing,  and  resorted  to  as  a  privilege,  besides  being 
the  great  test  of  sincerity  in  religion,  because  its  duration  cannot 
be  limited,  its  prerogatives  reversed,  nor  the  circumstances  of  its 
acceptance  ever  rendered  insecure  or  vague."     P.  15S. 

"We  have  first  to  observe  upon  this  passage,  that,  while  Mr. 
Hamilton  dwells  much  on  the  spirit  of  prayer,  he  scarcely 


*  John  xi.  42.         f  1  King?  xvii.  1*        J  1  Sam.  i.  11.         §  Isai.  xxxviii.  5. 
II  There  is  extreme  awkwardness  in  thus  using  the  same  word  in  two  different 
senses  in  the  ?anv  sentence,    nor  is  the  expression  itFelf  a  good  one,     Rev. 
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mentions  public  worship,  which  after  all  is  the  highest  and 
most  acceptable  mode  of  exercising  that  spirit,  and  to  the 
performance  of  which  a  peculiar  blessing  is  annexed.  And 
this  omission  we  consider  as  the  more  unfortunate,  because 
some  of  his  expressions,  though  doubtless  unintentionally, 
tend  to  undervalue  its  importance. 

If,  indeed,  the  external  forms  of  devotion  must  be  con- 
trasted with  its  internal  sincerity,  their  utler  worthlessness 
of  themselves  may  be  easily  demonstrated  :  but  we  question 
the  propriety  of  comparison.  As  both  are  enjoined,  both  are 
necessary  :  and  though  one  is  as  certainly  more  valuable  than 
the  other,  as  the  soul  is  more  noble  than  the  body,  and  the 
offering  of  the  heart  more  acceptable  than  that  of  the  lips  ; 
yet  while  we  extol  the  former,  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
lead  unwary  or  enthusiastic  persons  to  decry  or  despise  the 
latter.  It  is  the  Christian's  duty  to  glorify  God  in  his  body 
and  in  his  spirit;  and  therefore  we  think  Mr.  Hamilton  not 
quite  correct  in  saying,  that  "  the  essential  property  of  prayer 
is,  not  a  motion  of  the  lips,  not  a  gesticulation  of  the  body, 
not  the  flexure  of  the  knees,  nor  the  raising  of  the  eyes  to 
heaven."  "  The  ascent  of  the  soul,  and  a  secret  communion 
with  God,"  is  undoubtedly  essential  to  prayer ;  but,  though 
the  pious  man  may  hold  communion  with  God  "  in  his  closet 
and  on  a  journey,  yet  he  is  bound  to  approach  him  also  in 
the  public  congregation  of  the  faithful,  and  there  the  "  mo- 
tion of  the  lips,"  and  "  the  flexure  of  the  knees  "  are  essen- 
tial to  the  decent  and  orderly,  and  therefore  to  the  accept- 
able performance,  of  this  great  duty.  It  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted that  Christianity  is  "  a  spiritual  religion  ;"  and  that 
he  who  does  not  feel  its  influence  upon  his  heart,  will  in  vain 
conform  unto  its  outward  observances ;  but  still,  it  has  its 
forms,  some  of  them  of  divine  institution  and  perpetual  ob- 
ligation, others  ordained  by  that  competent  authority  to 
which  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  render  obedience. 
And  these  forms  may  be  considered  as  essential  to  its  preser- 
vation ;  for  man  is  not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  spiritual 
perfection,  that  his  faculties  can  at  all  times  be  called  into 
action  without  their  assistance.  Though  therefore  it  be 
granted,  that  prayer  may  "  rest  upon  the  thought  without 
accent  or  delivery ;"  when  Mr.  Hamilton  goes  so  far  as  to 
affirm,  that  "  it  has  no  portion  with  an  outward  expression," 
his  imagination  seems  to  us  to  have  taken  the  reins  from  his 
judgment,  and  led  him  to  mistake  the  reveries  of  quietism 
for  that  worship  both  of  body  and  soul,  which  man,  as  a  com- 
pound being,  is  bound  to  render  to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  we  think,  hasoverlooked  the  real  import  of 
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our  Saviour's  words  to  the  woman  of  Samaria.     They  were 
evidently  intended  to  call  her  attention  from  the  contentions 
which  separated  the  Jews  from  the  Samaritans,  to  that  new 
dispensation  which  would  supersede  at  once  the  legitimate 
services  of  the  temple,    and  the    unauthorized   worship  of 
mount  Gerizim,  and  establish  an  altar  in  every  Christian 
Church  and  congregation,  where  God  would  be  present,  and 
the  prayers  of  his  faithful  worshipper's  would  be  secure  of  ac- 
ceptance.    The  passage  indeed  was  designed  to  establish  the 
necessity  of  pure  and  spiritual  devotion  ;  but  the  analogy  of 
faith  forbids  us  to  appeal  to  it  for  an  argument  against  forms 
of  external  worship  ;  since  it  is  the  declaration  of  Him  who 
expressly  promised  to  be  with  his  followers  to  the  end  of  time 
whenever  they  made  use  of  them,  and  whose  Apostles  left 
upon  record  their  directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  framed  and  employed.     We  mean  not,  however, 
to  accuse  Mr.  H.  of  any  intention  to  undervalue  the  exter- 
nal worship  of  the  Christian  Church,  far  from  it  ;  but  in  this 
passage  he  has  unwarily  contributed  to  support  the  cause  of 
those  who  avow  their  neglect  of  all  forms,  as  at  least  useless, 
if  not  mischievous  and  sinful.     We  intended  to  have  mdde 
some  observations  on  the  doctrine  of  "  a  particular  provi- 
dence," which  Mr.  Hamilton,  has  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  a  belief  in  "  the  ubiquity  of  God."     Our  limits,  however, 
will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  the  question  without  leaving 
other  material  parts  of  the  volume   unnoticed.     He  is,  we 
tiust,  aware  of  the  great  abuses  to  which  this  doctrine  is 
liable ;  and.  will  be  cautious  how  he  recommends  it  to  those, 
who  are  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  sobriety  of  Chris- 
tian  faith,    and  the  suggestions   of  enthusiasm.     We   may 
remark  also,    that  we  see  nothing  in  our  Lord's  discourse 
with   the  woman  of  Samaria  which   bears  the  slightest  re- 
ference to  this  doctrine.     We  have  only  one  word  more  to 
add  on  this  passage ;  Mr.  Hamilton  calls  prayer  the  "  best 
sign  of  our  purity  in  thought  and  intention,"  the  "  great  test 
of  sincerity  in  religion."     We  are  willing  to  confess  that  we 
do  not  understand  him,  when  he  says  that  he  considers  it  to 
be  such,  "  because  its  duration  cannot  be  limited,  its  prero- 
gatives  reversed,    nor  the  circumstances  of  its  acceptance 
ever  rendered  insecure  or  vague:"  but  as  we  are  unable  to 
comprehend  his  reasoning,  we  will  venture  to  state,  as  plainly 
as  we  can,  the  grounds  of  our  objection   to  his  assertion. 
Surely  then,  that  which  may  itself  be  insincere,  cannot  be 
the  best  test  cf  our  sincerity.     To  man  it  can  be  no  test  at 
all ;  and  we  know  that  it  ii  not  the  test  which  God  has  re- 
quired, since  our  Saviour  has  established  another  in  its  stead, 
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by  assuring  us  that  "  not  every  one  who  saith  unto  him,  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  they  who  do 
the  will  of  his  Father,  who  is  in  heaven."  The  real  test  then 
of  dur  sincerity,  that  test  by  which  men  may  know  of  what 
spirit  we  are,  and  by  which  God  himself  will  judge  us,  and 
determine  our  future  condition  is  "  the  obedience  of  faith." 
"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  is  our  direction  in  the 
one  case  ;  *'  ye  shall  receive  according  to  your  works,"  is  our 
warning  in  the  other :  let  us  not  therefore  set  up  a  different 
rule  of  judgment  either  for  ourselves  or  others,  but  be  con- 
tent to  walk  by  this,  which  is  of  divine  appointment,  and  will 
be  to  us  the  means  of  attaining  peace  and  mercy  with  the 
Israel  of  God. 

Having  thus  freely  suggested  what  appears  to  us  defective 
in  Mr.  Hamilton's  view  of  a  very  important  part  of  Chris- 
tian duty,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  following  eloquent 
passage,  with  which  he  introduces  his  remarks  on  the  Cru- 
cifixion. 

"  It  was  a  day  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  of  humiliation  and  of  tri- 
umph, of  trial  and  of  reward,  on  which  the  Son  of  Man  accom- 
plished his  purpose  of  dying  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  of  being 
'  lifted  up,  that  they  who  believe  in  him  might  have  eternal  life.' 
It  was  a  day  of  sorrow  that  the  innocent  should  suffer,  of  joy  that 
many  should  be  made  innocent;  it  was  a  day  of  humiliation,  but 
such  as  established  the  final  and  everlasting  triumph  over  death ;  it 
was  a  day  of  trial  which  led  in  its  endurance  to  the  reward  of  Christ's 
all  sufficient  propitiation."  "  But  the  scene  itself  was  a  scene  of 
unmingled  horror,  which  no  eyes  but  those  accustomed  to  blood 
could  take  a  share  in  to  behold."  "  For  they  had  led  him  to  the 
scene  of  execution  beyond  the  city,  had  scourged  his  tender  body, 
and  on  the  most  execrable  spot,  the  receptacle  of  bones  and  dis- 
grace (from  which  pity  had  retired  to  give  room  to  insult)  had 
rudely  lifted  his  body  upon  the  cross,  until  agony  should  exhaust 
his  frame,  and  force  him  to  the  comforts  of  death  ;  '  for  which  end 
he  came  into  the  world.' '' 

"  Then  did  the  Virgin  Mother  receive  that  sword  of  sorrow 
into  her  heart  which  was  foretold  at  the  purification  by  the  prophet 
of  the  Lord  in  her  presence ;  though  she  understood  not  the  say- 
ing, nor  its  import,  until  experience  held  to  her  the  bitter  cup 
which  she  had  to  drink  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  for  she  had  par- 
taken of  the  honours  of  her  son,  and  could  not  expect  to  leave  the 
world  without  partaking  of  his  sufferings  also."  "  Then  were  the 
disciples  as  sheep  without  their  shepherd,  timid  and  defenceless, 
without  counsel  or  conduct,  deserting  and  deserted:  they  had  fol- 
lowed Christ  in  his  grandeur  and  prosperity  [surely  these  are  ill 
chosen  phrases]  but  they  had  not  yet  been  taught  to  follow  him  in 
adversity;  for  their  souls  were  as  little  as  their  thoughts ;  their  lives 
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were  dearer  to  them  than  their  religion ;  and  they  had  lived  uporf 
other  thoughts,  which  were  blasted  by  the  economy  of  this  awful 
and  mysterious  dispensation,  and  by  the  horrors  of  the  cross." 
"  Then  were  the  Jews  in  triumph  over  the  man  whom  they  always 
hated,  whose  life  was  a  reproof  and  continued  aggravation  of  their 
hypocrisy,  and  whose  death,  though  acceptable  to  God  from  their 
hands,  was  the  consummation  of  their  iniquity."  "  Then  was  the 
world  dark  and  unprotected,  whilst  innocence  was  struggling  to 
resume  its  empire  in  the  earth,  whilst  the  righteous  Lord  was  con- 
demned for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  for  the  introduction  of  mercy. 
Whilst  the  prince  of  darkness  was  abroad  in  his  last  exultation, 
before  he  felt  his  power  dissolved  and  confounded,  filling  the  minds 
of  those  employed  with  the  most  rancorous  and  bitter  malice.  For 
he  did  not  see  the  powers  of  that  death,  (which  God  in  his  eternal 
wisdom  had  revealed  to  no  creature,)  and  therefore  it  was  worthy 
his  malice,  that  he  should  hate  that  innocence  which  alone  he 
never  had  the  power  to  corrupt,  that  he  should  rejoice  in  the  de- 
struction of  that  purity  which  he  could  not  defile  ;  and  befriend,  by 
the  suggestions  of  impiety,  the  executioners  of  the  bloody  deed.'"' 
"  For  the  vigilance  of  the  Jews,  in  the  exercise  of  their  envy  and 
untoward  malice,  followed  our  holy  Saviour  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
his  existence,  though  it  was  turned  by  the  providence  of  God  to 
the  greatest  and  most  exalted  instance  of  his  own  mercy." 

"  Whilst  Christ  was  languishing  upon  the  cross,  he  displayed  the 
triumph  of  human  malice  over  human  innocence,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  God's  inscrutable  mercy  over  his  justice.  And  if  the  ma- 
lice of  the  Jews  had  not  in  this  instance  been  greater  than  all  the 
precedents  and  examples  of  their  nation,  when  they  preferred  the 
release  of  a  rebel  and  a  murderer  to  the  life  of  the  holy  and  inno- 
cent Jesus,  God's  mercy  could  not  have  contended  against  his  jus- 
tice, nor  could  a  Mediator  have  stood  between  God  and  man,  nor 
the  sacrifice  have  been  slain,  which  was  prepared  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  the  by-word  of  men. 
But  it  is  after  the  manner  of  men  that  I  say  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise,  and  only  means  that  it  was  so :  the  sacrifice  was  lifted 
up  for  the  purpose  of  removing  sin  by  the  simple  effect  of  believing 
that  it  can ;  that  Christ's  death  was  so  intended  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  must  be  so  accepted  by  us."     P.  227. 

We  could  make  numerous  extracts  from  this  dissertation 
of  a  similar  character,  many  instances  of  striking  and  beau- 
tiful illustration,  of  correct  opinions,  and  accurate  statements  ; 
it  would  also  be  possible,  did  we  delight  in  such  an  occupa- 
tion, to  select  passages  of  a  different  nature ;  for  though  on 
all  great  leading  doctrines  Mr.  Hamilton's  views  appear  to 
be  sound  and  othodox,  we  cannot  consider  him  as  always  for- 
tunate in  the  line  of  argument  he  has  adopted,  or  in  the  ex- 
pressions he  has  employed.  But  we  abstain.  There  is  much 
in  the  volume  to  approve  and  recommend  ;  and  we  trust  that 
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we  shall  meet  with  Mr.  Hamilton  again  as  an  author,  when 
time  has  matured  his  judgment,  and  taught  him  to  repress 
the  exuberancies  of  his  style,  and  to  accommodate  it  more 
carefully  to  the  comprehension  of  readers  in  general.  We  think 
indeed,  that  a  considerable  improvement  in  this  respect  may 
be  perceived  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume;  aad  if  he 
will  study  the  best  divines  of  our  own  Church,  with  the  same 
assiduity  which  he  has  already  so  profitably  exercised  upon 
the  pages  of  the  Fathers,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  obtain 
an  honourable  rank  in  the  list  of  her  literary  supporters. 


Art.  XV.  Remarks  on  Scepticism,  especially  as  it  is  con* 
nected  with  the  Subjects  of  Organization  and  Life.  Being 
an  Answer  to  the  Views  of  M.  Bichat,  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence,  upon  those  Points.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Rennell,  A.  31.  Vicar  of  Kensington,  and  Chris- 
tian Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Third 
Edition.     8vo.     Rivingtons.     1819. 

General  reflections  upon  large  bodies  of  men  are  neces- 
sarily liable  to  so  many  exceptions,  that  they  are  commonly 
very  foolish  and  idle,  even  when  they  happen  to  be,  in  a 
certain  degree,  just.  In  the  face  of  this  remark,  however, 
we  are  about  to  venture  some  general  reflections  upon  one  of 
the  most  respectable  classes  of  men  in  this  country :  we 
mean  the  medical  profession.  If  there  be  any  justice  in  the 
old  proverb,  "  what  every  body  says  must  be  true,"  then 
the  members  of  this  profession  are  a  very  sceptical  race  of 
men,  or  they  have  been  in  all  ages  a  very  much  abused  one. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  opinions  of  the  present  generation, 
we  have  now  lying  open  before  us  a  book  upon  "  The  exist- 
ence of  God,"  written  in  the  century  before  last,  in  which 
the  question  is  formally  propounded,  why 

"  Those  philosophical  men  who  chiefly  study  the  nature  of 
man's  body,  and  scan  all  its  parts,  and  have  a  very  distinct  know- 
ledge of  the  excellent  structure  and  composure  of  it,  have  so  little 
sense  of  religion  in  their  lives  ?  Why  some  of  them  do  profess  an 
indifferency  as  to  religion,  and  scarcely  acknowledge  the  author  of 
it  ?  Yea,  why  some  do  endeavour  to  expel  both  of  them  out  of 
the  world,  and  to  introduce  atheism,  scepticism,  and  prophane- 
ness  *." 

*  Edwards  on  "  The  Existence  of  God,"  p.  134, 
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Before  we  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  these  interrogatories, 
it  may  perhaps  be  expected,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  we 
should  substantiate  the  fact  which  they  assume.  But  to  prove 
a  fact  of  this  general  nature,  is  not  easy,  even  supposing  it  to  be 
notorious  ;  in  the  present  case,  we  can  only  adduce  the  con- 
current testimony  of  numerous  individuals  at  different  pe- 
riods, to  shew  that  such  has  been  the  common  opinion ;  with 
respect  to  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  it  is  incapable  of  proof ; 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  demonstrate,  from  considerations 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  contains  nothing  but 
what  is  both  credible  and  explicable  ;  so  far  as  this  may  be 
effected,  we  feel  disposed  to  believe  that  there  may  be  some 
foundation  for  the  charge  to  which  we  are  now  alluding ;  be- 
yond this  we  consider  it  as  a  mere  prejudice. 

In  the  first  place,  it  can  only  be  true  relatively  ;  to  say 
that  all  medical  men  are  sceptics,  would  prima  facie  be 
absurd  ;  if  there  be  any  sense  in  the  accusation,  it  can  only 
mean  that  the  study  of  medicine  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
generate  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  than  the  study  of  the  law, 
or  the  study  of  politics,  or  the  study  of  commerce  and  poli- 
tical economy. 

Again,  to  what  extent  are  we  to  understand  this  charge  of 
scepticism  as  being  preferred?  Is  it  with  reference  to  re- 
vealed or  natural  religion  ?  If  we  suppose  a  person  to  be- 
lieve in  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion,  most  unquestion- 
ably there  is  and  can  be  nothing,  either  in  the  habits  or  in 
the  studies  of  the  medical  man,  which  should  lead  him,  in  a 
particular  manner,  to  withhold  his  assent  from  the  evidences 
on  which  revelation  is  founded.     Such  an  objection  may  be 
made,  reasonably  enough,  against  a  too  exclusive  devotion 
to  mathematical  studies,  but  as  applied  to  an  experimental 
science  it  is  quite  unintelligible.     Confining  the  accusation 
then  to  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  to  which  of  them  is 
it  that  we  apply  it  ?  The  two  fundamental  doctrines  of  natu- 
ral religion  are,  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  a  future  state. 
There  are    other   doctrines  deducible  from  these,    but  the 
fundamental  doctrines  are  those  which  we  have  stated.  Now 
these  two  are  perfectly  independent  of  each  other.     A  man 
may  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  yet  deny  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  or  a  man  may  believe  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  without  believing  in  the  existence  of  a 
God.     Because  God  has  created  us  to  live  in  this  world,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  intends  us  to  live  in  a  fu- 
ture state  of  existence  ;  and  by  the  same  principle  that  we 
came  into  this  world,  be  it  what  it  may,  we  may  likewise 
hereafter  be  taken  into  another.     Now/ with  respect  to  the 
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first  of  these  two  truths,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  studies  to  which  medical  men  are 
devoted,   which  can  at  all  lead  to  any  scepticism  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  Creator.    "  1  will  praise  thee,  for 
I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made"  would  be   the  ex- 
clamation of  the  dullest  man  upon  being  first  made  to  un- 
derstand the  admirable  contrivances  by  which  the  operations 
of  the  human  frame  are  carried  on.     In  other  sciences,  de- 
voted as  they  necessarily  are  to  material  and  second  causes, 
the  recollection  of  the  first  great  cause  of  all  things  may  be 
too  frequently  lost  sight  of;  but  in  examining  the  structure 
of  the  human  body,  this  is  scarcely  possible ;  the  finger  of 
intelligence  meets  us  on  all  sides  ;  what  in  other  sciences  are 
the  effects  of  second  causes,  as  they  are  called,  seem  in  this 
to  proceed    from    the  immediate  wisdom    and   goodness  of 
God  ;  at  every  turn  the  final  causes  of  the  phenomena  which 
we  witness  is  forced  upon  our  notice,  and  to  them  the  mind 
is  incessantly  referred  as  the  only  solution  of  the  amazing 
facts  which  come  before  it.     A  striking  exemplification  of 
what  we  are  now    saying   occurs   in  the  works  of  Galen ; 
though    a  pagan,  yet    so   affected  was  he  by  the  wonders 
which  were  continually  presented  to  his  mind  in  the  course 
of    his    anatomical  studies,    that  on   one  occasion    he  sud- 
denly  breaks    out    into    admiration   at  the  beneficent  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator,  to  whom,  he  tells  us,  he  dedicates  his 
commentaries  as  so  many  hymns  to  his  glory  ; — cui  commen- 
taries hos  ceu  Injmnos  quosdam  compono,  in  eo  veram  esse 
pietatem  existimans,  non  si  taurorum  Ixocvoixfias  ei  plurimas 
quispiam  sacrificarit,  et  casias,  aliaque  sexcenta  unguenta 
suffumigarit:  sedsi  noverim  ipse  primus,  deinde  exposuerim 
aids,   quxnam  sit  ipsius  sapientia,  qucc  virtus,  qua  provi- 
dentia  qua  bonitas  ;  ignoratio  quorum,  summa  impietas  est, 
non  si  a  sacrificiis  abstineas*.     As  a  corroboration  of  what 
we  have  here  been  saying,  we  might  also  quote  the  opinion 
of  Paley,    who   tells   us  in  his  "  Natural   Theology,"  that 
were  he  desirous  of  proving  the  existence  of  a  supreme  in- 
telligence, under  the  condition  of  restricting  himself  to  some 
single  topic,  he  would,   without  hesitation,  take  his   stand 
upon  the  ground  of  human  anatomy.     That  there  may  have 
been  among  the  members   of  the  medical  profession,  men 
who  have  "  said  in  their  hearts,  there  is  no  God,"  is  very 
probable ;  for    those  who    are    called  in    Scripture  "  fools" 
abound  in  every  walk   of  life.     The  impiety,    however,  of 


*  "  Galen  de  U9u  parlium.  Lib.  III." 
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such  men,  must  take  its  origin  in  their  own  hearts ;  the 
study  of  the  human  frame  may  he  the  cure,  but  was  never 
the  cause  of  Atheism  in  any  man. 

So  far  then  this  charge  of  scepticism  as  applied  to  the 
medical  profession  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Su- 
preme Being ;  as  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  we  confess 
that  we  see,  or  fancy  we  see,  some  circumstances  connected 
not  only  with  the  study,  but  also  with  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, that  may  be  conceived  as  tending  to  weaken  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  faith  in  this  great  doctrine  rests.  In 
saying  this,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  meaning  to  sig- 
nify, that  any  arguments  of  any  kind  against  a  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  cau  be  drawn  from  any  facts 
to  which  the  medical  man  has  more  especially  access ;  but 
only  that  the  habits  of  mind  which  the  nature  of  his  profes- 
sion is  almost  of  necessity  calculated  to  inspire,  must  be 
very  likely  to  create  prejudices  of  a  kind  extremely  unfa- 
vourable to  the  just  apprehension  and  proper  feeling  of  the 
particular  truth  to  which  we  are  now  alluding. 

We  know  not  how  others  may  have  felt  upon  the  same  oc- 
casion, but  for  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  take  up  a  book  of 
physiology  for  half  an  hour  without  experiencing  disagreeable 
impressions  ;  and,  if  we  persist  for  any  length  of  time,  we 
gradually  forget  the  characteristic  difference  which  really  dis- 
tinguishes man  from  the  inferior  tribes  of  animals,  as  com- 
pletely as  if  reason  were  not  a  separate  principle,  but  merely 
a  more  refined  kind  of  instinct,  just  as  the  human  hand  may 
be  considered  as  only  a  more  perfect  kind  of  claw.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  we  fear,  though  probably  in  a  much 
higher  degree,  is  likely  to  ensue  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  preparatory  studies  which  form  the  education  of.  the  me- 
dical student,  and  occupy  his  thoughts  for  so  many  years  of 
his  life,  just  at  that  period  when  the  imagination  is  most  sus- 
ceptible of  prejudices.  The  habit  of  exclusively  investigating 
that  part  of  our  frame  which  is  common  to  us  with  the  brute 
creation,  may  easily  be  supposed  to  accustom  the  mind  to 
lose  sight  of  that  higher  part  of  our  nature  which  we  share 
in  common  with  the  divinity.  In  the  constitution  of  our 
bodily  frame  there  are  no  peculiarities  which  indicate  any 
functions  differing  in  kind,  from  those  which  belong  to  ani- 
mals ;  nor  any  greater  differences  between  us  and  other 
animals,  than  between  other  animals  among  each  other; 
mirum,  says  Linnaeus,  adeo  pamm  differre  stutlissimam 
simiam  a  sapieniissimo  homine.  Now  why  should  this  be 
wonderful  ?  simply  because  Linnaeus,  immersed  as  he  was  in 
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physiological  speculations,  had  forgotten  that  the  distinction 
between  a  man  and  an  ape,  was  to  be  looked  for  in  a  very 
different  quarter  from  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
refer.  The  body  of  a  man  is  intended  to  perforin  exactly 
the  same  functions  as  the  body  of  an  ape.  The  ape  eats,  and 
drinks,  and  walks,  and  digests,  and  propagates  his  kind; 
but  the  ape  cannot  reason,  cannot  apprehend  moral  beauty 
and  deformity  ;  it  is,  however,  the  possession  of  these  attri- 
butes which  characterises  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  if  no  cor- 
poreal organs  have  yet  been  discovered  in  him  corresponding 
with  such  high  endowments,  nor  any  which  are  not  to  be 
found  among  the  brute  creation,  this  is  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected,  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  perception 
of  the  rational  and  moral  relations  of  things  are  functions  of 
mind  and  not  of  body,  and  that  body  and  mind  are  separate 
substances,  united  together  in  one  common  nature  by  the 
will  of  God,  but  made  up  of  different  elements  and  connected 
by  no  proportion  by  which  they  may  be  compared  with  each 
other.  If,  indeed,  we  suppose,  as  physiologists  would  have 
us  do,  that  thought,,  and  imagination,  and  hope,  and  piety, 
are  mere  secretions  of  the  brain,  differing  from  other  bodily 
secretions  only  as  being  of  a  more  subtle  and  aetherial  nature, 
then  no  doubt  we  might  reasonably  look  for  some  sensible 
difference,  not  merely  in  the  quantity  of  the  human  brain, 
as  compared  with  that  of  a  monkey  or  a  dog,  but  also  in  its 
quality. 

As  it  is,  however,  physiology  furnishes  a  negative  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  received  opinions  respecting  the  nature 
of  mind  ;  and  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  monkey  does 
not  reason,  for  the  like  reason  that  he  does  not  talk :  not  be- 
cause his  tongue  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  the 
tongue  of  a  man,  which  it  is ;  but  simply  because  the  gift 
of  speech,  like  the  gift  of  reason,  is  not  a  bodily  function, 
nor  any  way  originating  in  bodily  organization.  This  we 
say  is  the  plain  inference  from  the  facts;  we  require,  how- 
ever, only  to  possess  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  physio- 
logical writers,  to  perceive  that  plain  as  the  inference  is, 
the  contrary  conclusion  is,  we  will  not  say  deduced,  but  in- 
variably asssumed  by  them.  Upon  what  grounds  they  assume 
it,  we  mean  upon  what  physiological  grounds,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  find  out,  nor  are  we  at  all  able  to  conceive,  ex- 
cept by  reference  to  the  prejudices  which  each  profession 
and  every  study  is  liable  to,  and  which  prejudices,  in  the 
present  case,  lead  we  think  manifestly  to  materialism.  Habit, 
says  Bacon,  unus  quisque  (prater  aherrationes  natures  hu- 
mana  in  genere)  specum  suie  cavernam  quondam  individuam, 
qua  lumen  natura  frangit  et  corrumpit ;  vel propter  educa- 
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tionem  el  conversationem  cum  aliis  ;  vel  propter  lectionemli- 
brorum  et  auctoritaies  eorum  cptos  quisque  colit  et  miratur. 
Whether  we  refer  to  the  education,  the  conversation,  or  the 
reading  of  a  medical  student,  it  is  as  an  animal  only,  that 
man  comes  under  his  consideration. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  the 
medical  man  has  any  business  with  him ;  but  still  the  effect 
is  not  the  less  certain.  Nor,  indeed,  if  we  remember  that 
an  exclusive  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  mind,  has  led 
some  men  to  deny  the  existence  of  hody,  need  we  be  much 
surprized  if  contrary  habits  of  thought,  have  led  others  to 
deny  the  existence  of  mind. 

But  admitting  that  the  tendency  of  the  particular  studies 
connected  with  the  science  and  theory  of  medicine,  (under 
which  word:  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  we  mean  every 
thing  connected  with  the  study  of  human  disease)  is  to  create 
in  the  mind  a  disposition  towards  materialism,  yet  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought  that  the  practice  of  the  art  must  tend  in 
some  degree  to  create  a  counter  prejudice.  The  scenes  of 
which  the  physician  is  a  daily  witness,  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
dispose  his  mind  to  sei'iousness,  and  by  making  him  reflect  upon 
the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  turn  his  mind  to  those 
\iews  of  things  which  religion  discloses.  This,  no  doubt,  would 
be  the  natural  effect  of  such  scenes,  upon  a  mind  whose 
principles  were  thoroughly  established  upon  proper  founda- 
tions ;  but  unhappily  the  medical  student  is  introduced  to 
such  scenes,  at  an  age  when  reflection  has  but  little  influence 
on  the  conduct,  and  when  reason  has  but  little  influence  on 
the  opinions.  When  that  period  arrives  at  which  reflection 
and  reason  begin  to  operate,  the  mischief  is  already  done, — 
the  ground  is  pre-occupied ;  the  most  unhappy  prejudices 
have  taken  possession  of  the  mind,  which  instead  of  being 
counteracted,  now  even  find  food  and  support,  in  those  very 
scenes,  which  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  proved 
their  best  corrective.  The  chamber  of  the  sick  is  a  school, 
in  which  the  aged  and  the  wise  take  lessons  of  morality ; 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  familiarize  youths  and  inexperience 
with  such  scenes.  Jf  the  effect  of  them  be  not  narrowly 
watched,  they  will  infallibly  harden  the  moral  sense,  accustom 
the  mind  to  disconnect  the  thought  of  death  from  those  na- 
tural feelings  with  which  it  is  associated,  both  in  reason  and 
revelation,  and  teach  it  to  look  upon  the  passage  of  the  soul 
into  another  world,  not  as  a  subject  of  religious  meditation, 
but,  it  may  be,  merely  as  a  wonderful  phenomenon  in  physi- 
ology to  which  mati,  like  other  animals,  is  by  nature  liable. 

In  the  remarks  which  we  have   been  making  upon  the 
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causes  of  that  disposition  to  scepticism  which  have  been  some- 
times imputed  to  the  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
speaking-  of  them  not  as  individuals,  it  has  certainly  been 
far  from  our  wish  to  say  any  thing  disrespectful  of  the  pro- 
fession. As  a  body  of  men,  one  more  distinguished  for  hu- 
manity and  integrity  would  not  easily  be  named ;  and  as  to 
the  charge  itself,  which  we  have  ventured  to  make  the  foun- 
dation of  our  remarks,  we  have  taken  it  up  as  v/e  found  it; 
assenting  to  its  truth,  not  on  the  ground  of  our  personal  know- 
ledge, but  simply  because  it  is  supported  by  the  common 
opinion,  and  because  the  excellent  publication  whose  title  is 
prefixed  to  this  article,  naturally  led  us  to  the  subject.  To 
this  publication  it  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  we  should 
advert.  Whether  we  consider  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
the  composition,  the  importance  of  its  subject,  the  atten- 
tion which  it  has  excited,  or  the  great  and  valuable  service 
which  it  has  actually  rendered  to  the  public, — in  every  point 
of  view,  it  is  deserving  of  particular  notice. 

It  is  to  the  zeal  and  munificence  of  the  late  Mr.  Hulse, 
founder  of  the  office  of  "  Christian  Advocate,"  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  that  we  may  consider  ourselves  as 
primarily  indebted  for  this  useful  and  able  little  work ;  and 
were  we  required  to  furnish  a  practical  instance  of  the 
advantage  of  the  institution,  we  know  not  that  any  thing 
more  would  be  necessary  than  to  point  out  the  effect  which 
this  well-timed  publication  has  produced.  The  "  Remarks" 
which  are  here  offered  to  the  public,  are  stated  in  the  title 
page  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  views  which  have  been 
taken  on  the  subject  of  "  Life  and  Organization"  in  the  writ- 
ings of  M.  Bichat,  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Lawrence. 
It,  appears,  however,  from  the  book  itself,  that  the  person 
principally  in  the  author's  eye,  during  the  composition  of 
it  was  the  last-mentioned  of  these  gentlemen.  With  respect 
to  the  two  former,  M.  Bichat's  name  is  introduced,  proba- 
bly, because  it  is  well  known  that  his  writings  have  furnished 
the  greater  number  of  those  objectionable  opinions  by  which 
the  writings  of  some  late  physiologists  in  this  country,  have 
been  so  unhappily  distinguished.  Of  M.  Bichat  himself  it 
is  not  possible  to  speak  without  respect;  we  had  almost  said 
admiration.  If  we  consider  the  numerous  and  valuable  works 
which  he  produced,  and  remember  at  the  same  time  that  he 
wras  only  thirty  when  he  died,  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
a  prodigy  of  talents.  Melancholy,  indeed,  is  it  to  think, 
that  he  has  mixed  up  with  his  physiological  speculations,  so 
many  that  are  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind  ;  but 
it    must   be   considered  as  an  apology  for  the  man,  even 
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though  it  be  no  justification  of  his  opinions,  that  he  was 
only  seven  years  of  age  when  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out.    He  was  consequently  bred  up  and  educated  in  Atheism. 
It  might,  indeed,  have  been  hoped,  that  a  man  of  so  supe- 
rior an  understanding  would  have  been  above  the  influence 
of  shallow  sophistry ;  as  it  is,  however,  he  is  fairly  entitled 
to  allowance.     In  rejecting  the  great  doctrines  of  natural 
religion  he  had  no  contemptible  vanity  to  gratify  ;  for  he 
was  merely  acquiescing  in  the  popular  belief;  he  did  not  set 
himself  up    as   an  apostle    of  unauthorized   opinions ;    nor 
avail  himself  of  the  influence  which  his  knowledge  and  pro- 
fessorial authority  gave  him  over  the  minds  of  bis  inexpe- 
rienced hearers,  in  order  to  corrupt  their  morality  and  sub- 
vert those  principles  which  it  had  been  the  business  of  their 
early  education  to  instil  into  their  hearts    and  understand- 
ings.    With    respect,  however,  to  Mr.    Lawrence,  (for  we 
pass  over  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  as  undeserving  of  notice,  if 
this    gentleman  is  persuaded  that  he    has   no  soul,  and  is 
exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  brutes  that  perish,  the 
public  will  probably  take  him  at  his  word,  without  reading 
his  book  in  order  to  become  convinced    of  it,)  with   respect 
we  say  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  he  certainly  cannot  take  the  be- 
nefit of  the  apology  which  may  be  offered  for  Bichat.     Our 
readers  must  not  suppose  that  we  are  meaning  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  these  two  individuals ;  the  talent  required 
for  observing  new  facts  and  taking  new  views  in  science, 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  talent  of  merely  reading  them  in 
one  language,  and  translating  them  verbatim  into  another; 
what  we  mean  to  observe  is  simply  this,  that  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  extremely  wrong  and  censurable  in  supposing  that  be- 
cause a  French  Professor,  in  a  country,  and   at  a  period 
when  all  principles  of  every  kind  were  treated  with  ridicule, 
might  talk  Atheism  to  his  pupils,  and  treat  the  religion  of 
Christianity  with  contempt,  that,  therefore,  an  English  Pro- 
fessor may  innocently,  and  without  violating  any  confidence, 
take  the  same  liberty.     We  shall  enter  into  the  reasons  of 
this  difference  between  the  two  cases,  because  circumstances 
have  occurred  which  have  obviously  convinced  Mr.  Lawrence 
of  the  certainty  of  the  fact;  and  perhaps  all   our  labour 
might  be  thrown  away  in  any  attempt  to  convince  him   of  its 
reasonableness. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Rennell's  "  Remarks"  were  pub- 
lished Mr.  Lawrence  was  "  Lecturer  of  Anatomy  and  Sm> 
gery"  *at  the  College ;  this  office  he  has  since  resigned. 
Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  publication  of  the  same  "  Re- 
marks," Mr.  Lawrence  published,  in  a  large  octavo  volume, 
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the  substance  of  the  lectures  which  he  had,  in  his  official 
capacity,  delivered  to  the  junior  branches  of  the  profession. 
The  book  had.  not  been  in  circulation  a  month  before  it  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  remaining'  copies  bought  up  at  a  consi- 
derable expence,  under  a  positive  engagement,  as  we  un- 
derstood, either  to  alter  certain  passages  in  the  Mork,  or  to 
withhold  it  altogether  from  the  public.  How  imperfectly 
Mr.  Lawrence  understood  the  character  and  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  country,  previously  to  this  last  publication, 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  passage  which  occurs 
almost  in  the  very  first  page  of  it. 

"  My  opinions  are  published : — they  were  not  brought  forward 
secretly ;  they  have  never  shunned  the  light  and  they  never  shall 
be  concealed  or  compromised.  Without  this  freedom  of  enquiry 
and  speech,  the  duty  of  your  professors  would  be  irksome  and 
humiliating ;  they  would  be  dishonoured  in  their  own  eyes,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public.  These  privileges,  Gentlemen,  shall  never 
be  surrendered  by  me  :  I  voill  not  be  set  dotvn,  nor  cried  down  by 
any  person,  in  any  plaGe,  or  under  o ny  pretext." 

We  have  been  led  into  these  observations  from  no  feelings 
of  hostility  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  We  shall  not  affect  to  say, 
that  we  entertain  any  admiration  for  his  talents,  which  are 
merely  respectable,  nor  that  we  consider  his  writings  as  pos- 
sessing any  original  and  intrinsic  value ;  they  contain  not 
one  single  fact  which  was  not  previously  known,  nor  throw 
one  single  ray  upon  any  point  which  was  before  dark  in  the 
particular  science  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself.  Had 
he,  however,  confined  himself  to  his  proper  province,  and 
not  trespassed  where  he  had  no  business,  the  lectures  which 
he  has  published  would  have  done  him  great  credit,  as  bring- 
ing together,  in  a  small  compass,  and  in  a  pleasing  form, 
a  very  great  variety  of  information;  as  it  is,  however  they 
may  add  to  his  reputation  as  a  competent  and  well-informed 
physiologist,  they  will  assuredly  detract  from  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  general  ability ;  for  as  nothing  can  be  more 
common  place  than  the  prejudices  which  he  has  adopted,  so 
nothing  can  be  less  original  than  the  arguments  by  which  he 
supposes  them  to  be  supported.  Common  place,  however, 
as  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Lawrence  are  upon  the  subjects  of 
politics  and  religion,  Mr.  Rennell  has  rendered  a  great  and 
lasting  service  to  the  community  by  bringing  them,  as  he  has 
done  before  the  public.  However  harmless  the  opinions  of 
Tom  Paine  and  Mr.  Examiner  Hunt  may  be  upon  the  minds 
of  persons  of  mature  years,  it  is  still  desirable  to  keep  them 
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away  from  the  young  and  inexperienced,  It  is  of  such  pei 
sons  that  Mr.  Lawrence's  hearers  consist,  and  among  such 
that  his  readers  will  principally  he  found  ;  and  if,  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Rennell's  animadversions,  the  public  opi- 
nion has  been  so  strongly  expressed,  as  to  have  induced  the 
former  to  suppress  his  book  and  resign  his  lectures,  we  think 
the  public  will  find  wherewith  to  console  themselves  for  any 
loss  which  the  rising  generation  of  surgeons  may  have  sus- 
tained from  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  talents.  At  all 
events  we  trust  that  the  lesson  which  his  example  teaches 
will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  his  successors. 

As  far  as  Mr.  Renneil  is  concerned,  his  object  is  accom- 
plished ;  any  praise  of  ours  upon  the  literary  merits  of  his 
excellent  work,  will  afford  but  a  small  gratification  to  him, 
compared  with  the  consciousness  of  having  been  the  means 
of  arresting  an  evil  in  its  outset,  the  consequences  of  which 
might  have  branched  out  to  an  indefinite  extent.     It  would, 
however,  be  most  unjust  to  our  readers  to  dismiss  the  subject 
without  affording  them  some  specimens  of  the  ability  with 
which  the  book  is  written.     Though  the  occasion  of  the  work 
may  have  been  of  a  temporary  nature,  yet  the  interest  of  the 
subject   is  permanent;   its   importance  is  only  equalled  by 
its  difficulty ;  but  Mr.  Renneil  seems  perfectly  master  of  its 
various  bearings  ;  nor  with  the  exception  of  Paley's  Natural 
Theology,  do  we  know  a  book  containing  so  much  useful 
matter  and  such  valuable  hints  upon  the  great  questions  of 
natural  religion.     We  do  not  mean  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  brief  and  sketchy,  though  eloquent  and  masterly 
essay  before  us,  and  Paley's  elaborate  book ;  but  in  respect 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  no  less  than  its  abstruse- 
ness,  the  latter  must  be  considered  as  of  very  inferior  value. 
To  prove  the   existence  of  the  Deity  by  pointing  out  the 
marks  of  design  which  the  visible  creation  exhibits,  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  almost  a  superfluous  task  ;  he  who  cannot 
trace  the  hand  of  intelligence  in  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  in 
the  dissection  of  a  plant,  or  even  in  the  most  superficial  ap- 
pearance of  things,  will   plainly  never   be   converted   from 
atheism  by  any  argument  drawn  a  posteriori,  nor  indeed  by 
any  arguments  whatever,  unless  he  resorts  to  Revelation. 

The  argument  in  proof  of  the  immateriality  and  immortality 
of  the  soul,  is  of  a  much  more  difficult,  and  therefore  snore  im- 
portant nature.  To  demonstrate  a  priori,  that  matter  and 
mind  are  distinct  substances,  and  to  shew  from  physiology 
that  there  is  no  r<  to  conclude  from  any  facts  which 

come  under  our  knowledge,  that  the  dis         i  a  of  the  bod) 
is  accompanied  bj  tli  •    iction  of  the   oul,  involv< 
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of  the  most  abstract  speculations  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  and  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  popular  and 
intelligible  point  of  view  in  which  these  important  doctrines 
are  placed  by  Mr.  Rennell. 

He  commences  with  some  general  remarks  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  causes  of  modern  scepticism ;  after  pointing  out  the 
disguises  under  which  it  now  commonly  lurks,  he  considers  the 
principal  sources  to  which  its  growth  in  the  mind  may  be  re- 
ferred ;  and  then  having  applied  what  he  says,  to  the  particular 
case  of  scientific  and  professional  men,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  some  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  life  and 
organization  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of 
Bichat,  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  confining 
his  attention  chiefly  to  the  writings  of  this  last. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  ac- 
count of  the  argumentative  part  of  the  volume,  which  does 
not  commence  till  the  5th  chapter,  it  may  be  as  well  to  ex- 
tract a  specimen  from  the  hortatory  and  admonitory  part. 
The  following  passage  will  shew  that  temperance  and  sim- 
plicity of  style  is  quite  compatible  with  eloquence. 

"  If  there  be  a  thought,  which  in  the  hour  of  impending  disso- 
lution must  agonize  and  distract  even  the  most  hardened  infidel,  it 
is  the  remembrance  of  having  been  the  instrument  of  perplexing 
the  understandings,  destroying  the  hopes,  and  corrupting  the  mo- 
rals of  the  young  men  committed  to  his  charge.  At  that  very 
age,  when  every  motive  which  religion  can  supply,  is  so  impe- 
riously called  for,  to  check  the  rising  passions,  and  to  subdue 
them  into  a  state  of  rational  and  permanent  restraint,  it  is  an  of- 
fence no  less  against  social,  than  individual  happiness,  to  inculcate 
those  principles,  which  set  all  conscience  and  morality  at  defiance. 
The  man  who  will  coldly  and  laboriously  teach  the  lessons  of  infide- 
lity, will  not  scruple  to  excuse,  if  not  to  inculcate  the  practice  of 
immorality ;  and  he  who  will  confound  the  distinctions  between 
truth  and  falsehood  in  speculation,  will  annihilate  the  boundaries 
between  virtue  and  vice  in  practice.  Nor  will  the  mischief  stop 
here,  nor  confine  itself  to  those,  who  have  been  the  more  imme- 
diate victims  of  his  delusion.  Infidelity,  like  every  other  pesti- 
lence, is  propagated  by  contagion.  In  whatever  provincial  town 
these  young  men  may  settle,  they  will  find  but  too  many  of  their 
own  rank  and  age,  who  will  become  ready  converts  to  a  principle, 
which  while  it  flatters  their  understanding,  corrupts  and  indufges 
their  heart. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  what  worthy  end,  or  even  what 
plausible  excuse,  a  teacher  can  propose  to  himself,  for  the  propa- 
gation of  opinions,  which  unsettle  and  distract  the  mind,  destroy 
every  good  and  'hug,  and   deprive  their  victims   of  all 

comfort  of  all  hope  on  the  bed  of  death. 
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Will  either  the  principles,  or  the  practices  of  the  Gospel,  render 
the  student  less  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  less  active 
in  the  duties  of  his  profession  ?  Will  it  exclude  any  one  light  of 
philosophy,  any  one  ray  of  science  from  his  mind  ?  Will  it  make 
him  less  tender  in  his  manners,  less  kind  in  his  actions,  especially 
to  the  poor  and  the  friendless  ?  Will  it  not  rather  give  him  a  power 
over  the  mind  as  well  as  over  the  body  of  his  patient ;  so  that 
while  he  relieves  the  sufferings  of  the  outward  frame,  he  may 
speak  in  the  language  of  peace  and  of  comfort  to  the  soul  ? 

"  What  are  the  motives  of  those,  who  would  take  advantage, 
both  of  the  ignorance  and  of  the  passions  of  those  whom  they 
address,  and  teach  them  through  the  medium  of  the  most  paltry 
sophistry,  to  trample  upon  all  religious  and  moral  restraint,  I 
leave  for  themselves  to  determine.  It  is  not  to  the  motives  of  the 
teachers,  but  to  the  consequences  of  the  doctrines,  that  I  would 
draw  the  attention  of  the  public."     P.  51. 

We  pass  over  the  6th  chapter,  which  contains  our  author's 
aualysis  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  notions  upon  the  subject  of  Life 
and  Organization,  because  the  subject  has  already  been 
treated  at  some  length  in  our  review  of  Mr.  L.'s  former  Lec- 
tures*, and  proceed  to  the  7th  chapter,  in  which  the  subject 
of  "  Life"  is  treated  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  ability.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  confess,  that  this  is  the  only  part  of 
the  work  which  we  came  away  from  with  something  like  a 
dissatisfied  feeling. 

Paley,  we  think,  has  observed,  that  when  we  talk  of  life, 
the  most  distinct  idea  which  we  are  able  fo  form  of  it,  is  the 
power  of  originating  motion.  Our  author's  idea  of  it  seems 
to  be  pretty  nearly  the  same,  though  differently  expressed. 
He  defines  life  to  be  "  inherent  activity,"  which  word 
"  inherent"  our  author  uses  in  order  to  distinguish  the  ac- 
tivity of  living  bodies,  from  that  which  is  produced  by  material 
impulse  or  chemical  agency,  or  any  external  cause.  He  then 
traces  the  operation  of  this  principle  from  plants  and  the 
lowest  order  of  organic  substances,  through  the  animal  crea- 
tion, until  it  finds  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the  mind 
of  man  ;  and  concludes  with  observing, 

"  Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  in  the  inherent  activity,  or  life, 
of  the  vegetable,  the  animal,  and  the  human  creation,  there  are 
three  degrees  distinct  in  themselves.  In  the  vegetable,  we  ob- 
serve the  faculty  of  involuntarj'  motion  ;  in  the  animal,  we  see 
this  involuntary  motion  combined  with  a  power  of  volition  ;  in 
man,  we  recognise  both  these  faculties  crowned  with  the  predomi- 
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nant  principle  of  the  understanding.  The  first  of  these  I  would 
call,  the  life  of  vegetation — the  second,  the  life  of  volition — and  the 
third,  the  life  of  the  understanding."     P.  78. 

Our  author's  remarks  upon  this  subject,  by  which  he 
arrives  at  the  result  which  we  have  just  stated,  are  ably  and 
strongly  stamped  with  the  impression  of  an  acute  and  dis- 
criminating- understanding,  and  we  hardly  know  any  part  of 
his  work  which  we  read  with  so  much  pleasure.  Neverthe- 
less we  own  that  we  were  not  quite  able  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  he  was  not  committing  the  besetting  sin  of  ail  philoso- 
phical minds, — we  mean  generalizing  somewhat  too  preci- 
pitately. Admitting  his  definition  of  life  to  be  a  legitimate 
definition,  it  is  clear  that  the  word  activity,  as  applied  to  vege- 
table life,  animal  life,  and  intellectual  life,  is  used  in  three 
totally  distinct  senses.  Mind  and  matter  are  two  separate  and 
heterogeneous  substances,  depending  upon  totally  different 
principles,  and  possessing  in  their  operations  no  sort  of  ana- 
logy or  proportion  between  each  other;  consequently  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  definition  which  shall  be  common  to  both,  can 
be  any  thing  more  than  a  verbal  generalization.  We  may  call 
the  motion  by  which  the  plant  expands  itself,  activity, — and 
we  may  call  the  thoughts  by  which  the  mind  is  conscious  of 
its  existence,  bv  the  same  name — but  these  things  are  not  a 
■whit  more  like  each  other  on  that  account  ;  and  if  by  reduc- 
ing them  to  the  same  denomination,  occasion  is  given  to  an 
incautious  thinker,  as  we  can  easily  conceive  might  be  the 
case ;  for  supposing  an  analogy  which  is  really  not  to  be 
found,  we  are  not  sure  but  it  might  be  the  foundation  of 
some  very  material  mistakes. 

The  next  subject  which  our  author  discusses  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  properties  of  mind  and  matter  After 
noticing  that  the  idea  of  extension  in  inertia?,  hardness  and 
impenetrability,  and  divisibility,  are  inseparable  from  our 
notion  of  matter,  which  is,  in  fact,  constituted  of  these 
ideas,  and  shewing,  that  the  denial  of  these  qualities  enters 
into  the  very  essence  of  our  idea  of  mind,  he  proceeds  to 
enquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  dependency  which 
connects  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  body.  Of  course, 
the  existence  of  this  dependancy  is  fully  admitted,  our  au- 
thor does  not  deny  that  the  brain  is  the  instrument  of  the 
mind's  intercourse  with  the  material  world,  nor  that  a  certain 
state  of  the  body  is  not  necessary  to  consciousness,  he  only 
endeavours  to  shew,  which  he  does  very  successfully,  that 
thought  is  not  &  function  of  the  brain,  nor  the  result  of  any 
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of  its  operations.     On  this  topic  wc  cannot  do  battel  than 
give  his  own  words. 

"  Let  us  take  a  healthy  man  in  a  sound  sleep.  He  lies  without 
sense  or  feeling,  yet  no  part  of  his  frame  is  diseased,  nor  is  a  sin- 
gle power  of  his  life  of  vegetation  suspended.  All  within  his  body 
is  as  active  as  ever.  The  blood  circulates  as  regularly,  and  al- 
most as  rapidly,  in  the  sleeping  as  in  the  waking  subject.  Diges= 
tion,  secretion,  nutrition,  and  all  the  functions  of  the  life  of  vege- 
tation proceed,  and  yet  the  understanding  is  absent.  Sleep,  there- 
fore, is  an  affection  of  the  mind,  rather  than  of  the  body,  and  the 
refreshment  which  the  latter  receives  from  it,  is  from  the  suspen- 
sion of  its  active  and  agitating  principle.  Now  if  thought  was 
identified  with  the  brain,  when  the  former  was  suspended,  the  lat- 
ter would  undergo  a  proportionate  change.  Memory,  imagination, 
perception,  and  all  the  stupendous  powers  of  the  human  intellect 
are  absent,  and  yet  the  brain  is  precisely  the  same,  the  same  in 
every  particle  of  matter,  the  same  in  cver}r  animal  function.  Of 
not  a  single  organ  is  the  action  suspended.  When,  again,  the 
man  awakens,  and  his  senses  return,  no  change  is  produced  by  the 
recovery,  the  brain,  the  organs  of  sense,  and  all  the  material  parts 
of  his  frame  remain  precisely  in  the  same  condition. 

"  Dreaming  may,  perhaps,  be  adduced  as  an  exception  to  this 
statement.  But  it  is  first  to  be  remarked,  that  this  affection  is  by 
no  means  general.  There  are  thousands  who  never  dream  at  all, 
and  thousands  who  dream  only  occasionally.  Dreaming,  therefore, 
even  though  it  were  to  be  allowed  as  an  exception,  could  not  be 
admitted  to  invalidate  the  rule.  And  if  there  be  a  circumstance, 
Which  to  any  philosophic  mind  will  clearly  intimate  the  indepen- 
dency of  thought  upon  matter,  it  is  the  phenomenon  of  dreaming. 
Perception,  that  faculty  of  the  soul  which  unites  it  with  the  exter- 
nal world,  is  then  suspended,  and  the  avenues  of  sense  are  closed. 
All  communication  with  outward  objects  being  thus  removed,  the 
soul  is  transported,  as  it  were,  into  a  world  of  its  own  creation. 
There  appears  to  be  an  activity  in  the  motions,  and  a  perfection 
in  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  when  disengaged  from  the  body, 
and  disencumbered  of  its  material  organs.  The  slumber  of  its 
external  perception  seems  to  be  but  the  awakening  of  every  other 
power.  The  memory  is  far  more  keen,  the  fancy  far  more 
vivid,  in  the  dreaming  than  in  the  waking  man.  Ideas  rise  in 
rapid  succession,  and  are  varied  in  endless  combination  :  so  that 
the  judgment,  which  next  to  the  perception,  depends  most  upon 
external  objects,  is  unable  to  follow  the  imagination  in  all  its  wild 
and  unwearied  flights.  A  better  notion  of  the  separate  and  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  soul,  cannot  be  formed,  than  that  which 
we  derive  from  our  observations  on  the  phenomena  of  dreaming. 

"  Again,  when  the  mind  is  anxiously  engaged  in  any  train  of 
thought,  whether  in  company  or  alone,  it  frequently  neglects  the 
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impressions  made  upon  the  external  organs.  When  a  man  is 
deeply  immersed  in  meditation,  or  eagerly  engaged  in  a  discussion, 
he  often  neither  hears  a  third  person  when  he  speaks,  nor  ohscrves 
what  he  does,  nor  even  when  gently  touched  does  he  feel  the 
pressure.  Yet  there  is  no  defect  either  in  the  ear,  the  eye,  or  the 
nervous  system  ;  the  brain  is  not  disordered,  for  if  his  mind  were 
not  so  fully  occupied,  he  would  perceive  every  one  of  those  inv 
prcssions  which  he  now  neglects.  In  this  case  therefore,  as  in 
sleep,  the  independence  of  mind  upon  the  external  organ  is  clearly 
shewn. 

"  But  let  us  take  the  matter  in  another  point  of  view.  We 
have  observed  the  action  of  the  brain  upon  thought,  and  have  seen 
that  when  the  former  is  unnaturally  compressed,  the  latter  is  imme- 
diately disordered  or  lost.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
action  of  thought  upon  the  brain.  A  letter  is  brought  to  a  man 
Containing  some  afflicting  intelligence.  He  casts  his  eye  upon  its 
contents,  and  drops  down  without  sense  or  motion.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  affection  ?  it  may  be  said  that  the  vessols 
have  collapsed,  that  the  brain  is  consequently  disordered,  and  that 
loss  of  sense  is  the  natural  consequence.  But  let  us  take  one  step 
backward,  and  enquire,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  disorder  itself,  the 
effects  of  which  are  thus  visible.  It  is  produced  by  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  distinguished  by  a  few  biack  marks.  But  no  one 
would  be  absurd  enough  to  suppose,  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the 
paper  alone,  or  of  the  characters  inscribed  upon  it,  unless  those 
characters  conveyed  some  meaning  to  the  understanding.  It  is 
thought  then  which  so  suddenly  agitates  and  disturbs  the  brain, 
and  makes  its  vessels  to  collapse.  From  this  circumstance  alone 
we  discover  the  amazing  influence  of  thought  upon  the  external 
organ  ;  of  that  thought  which  wc  can  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor 
touch,  which  yet  produces  an  affection  of  the  brain  fully  equal  to  a 
blow,  a  pressure,  or  any  other  sensible  injury.  Now  this  very  action 
of  thought  upon  the  brain,  clearly  shews  that  the  brain  does  not  pro- 
duce it ;  while  the  mutual  influence  which  they  possess  over  each 
other,  as  clearly  shews  that  there  is  a  strong  connection  between 
them.  But  it  is  carefully  to  be  remembered  that  connection  is  not 
identity:'     P.  92. 

Having  thus  shewn  that  the  understanding- is  not  a  func- 
tion of  the  brain,  the  next  step  is  to  prove  that  no  ar- 
gument can  be  founded  upon  the  phenomena  of  death  to 
infer  that  the  dissolution  of  the  mind  and  body  is  followed 
by  the  destruction  of  both.  Having  extracted  from  Dr. 
Rees's  Encyclopaedia  an  account  of  the  gradual  extinction 
of  life  in  an  old  man,  which  we  are  informed  is  translated 
verbatim,  though  without  acknowledgment,  from  Bichat, 
our  author  justly  observes,  that  instead  of  reducing  all  the 
instances  of  death  among-  the  aged  under  one  class,  as  this 
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writer   lias    done,   they   ought   to    have   been    divided    into 
three. 

"  First,  According  to  his  own  view  of  the  subject,  where  the 
mind  and  the  body  decay  together. 

"  Secondly,  Where  the  mind  decays  before  the  body.  There 
are  numerous  instances  where  the  imagination  is  extinguished,  the 
memory  fails,  the  judgment  vacillates,  and  yet  every  function  of  the 
body  proceeds  unimpaired.  Whatever  else  we  may  infer  from  this 
example,  we  must  at  least  so  far  conclude,  that  the  mind  and  the 
body  do  not  decay  together. 

"  Thirdly,  Where,  in  the  very  extremity  of  age  and  its  conse- 
quent debility,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  as  clear  and  as  power- 
ful as  ever.  Many  cases  have  passed  under  my  own  observation, 
where  the  failure  of  voice,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  a  pulse 
scarcely  sensible,  and  other  symptoms,  have  announced  to  the 
worn-out  constitution  the  approach  of  dissolution,  and  yet  the  me- 
mory, the  judgment,  and  even  the  fancy  itself  of  the  aged  patient 
were  unabated.  In  age,  as  well  as  in  disease  at  an  earlier  period, 
when  the  taper  of  life  has  been  exhausted  even  to  its  last  spark, 
and  extinction  was  now  rapidly  advancing,  the  mind,  so  far  from 
partaking  in  the  decay  or  the  destruction  of  the  body,  has  appeared 
to  be  endowed  with  a  strength  and  a  clearness  of  intellectual  vision, 
increasing  gradually  as  the  moment  of  its  emancipation  from  the 
body  was  now  approaching.  There  is  often  something  prophetic 
in  the  last  views  of  a  dying  man,  not  indeed  from  any  supernatural 
powers,  but  from  that  calm  and  dispassionate  survey  of  human  af- 
fairs which  a  good  man  takes,  when  he  feels  himself  rising  from  the 
turbulence  of  this  distracted  world,  into  a  higher  and  a  better 
order  of  things.  Then  it  is  that  he  views  human  pursuits  and  ob- 
jects in  their  proper  colours,  and  the  veil  of  prejudice  and  passion 
being  removed,  he  forms  a  clearer  estimate,  and  a  surer  judgment 
of  the  probabilities  of  human  events."     P.  109. 

In  confirmation  of  this  animated  and  eloquent  passage, 
we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  beautiful  illustra- 
tion, which  our  author  has  given  us  in  a  note  from  the  works 
of  Aretaeus. 

"  ^v/r,s  x.a.Tzola.<ns'  aioGriois  ov^Tiaoa.  xocQocp-n'  S*avoia  Xg9r7r,, 
y\w\t%  (j.o.vtixw  •Kpoyiyxwoxouoi  fxh  ovv  'JipdinGra  f/sv  wurioioi  toD 
filou  rw  (Aora'k'Xa.yhvj  stisito.  ro7at  irafzovoi  <npo7dycvai  ra  dv9is  eai.- 
(Aixa.'  'Oi  ££  dvriots  /xtv  tab'  ote  xoa  dWotpdaaetv  toxiovai,  rrt  diio- 
fidoi  oi  rav  iipriixzvcoM  juvixd^ouai  uiv&gwnoi'  l^ert^lrspci  Se  xal 
mpoa'h'x'kiovci  ran/  xa.Toi%0fj.huv  twj,  roLyjz  fj.lv  Ttapiovras  o^vvtbs 
dvroi  [J.ov\oi  v7ro  "Kntlvfi  kou  xaBapriS  diobrioios,  rdyjx.  J  dvrov  Trts 
■\,vyjfii  tc  poyiy\uox6uor,s  xdi  Sifnytufxivris  rovs  xvtipas  b7ai  ^uviaovrai' 
Tljzop 0£v  fxtv  yip  iv  ikv'i  [toTctjv  vypo~ioiv~\    ewv  xai  £o$y'  e^si  Se  t*S? 
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6i,*jvrX7]ae  r\  vovaos,  xal  a<no  twv  6(p9x\fxcov  ttjv  dy^kvj  1=Xev,  ep&oua 
roe.  re  ev  tco  onspt,  xxi  yy/AVY)  Tr)  ^vyjy  ylyvovTXi  ixxvrizs  ix.Tpsx.icS' 
'Ui  OS  £5  TocrovJe  XsTr/oTr/roy  Cypcuv  xou  r"f,i  yvw/j.r,s  dpiy^iwi  6u 
l^otkac  toi  mpiyiyvovTa.ty  afynzpaifAti/ns  7$7}  T7W  ^wriKriS  ^vvxynoi'" 
P.  139. 

There  is  in  the  Lite  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  a  narrative  of  a  conversation  with  the  former  concern- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  is  strikingly  corrobora- 
tive of  the  fact  upon  which  Mr.  llennell  has  founded  this 
part  of  his  argument.  As  the  conversation  took  place  long- 
before  the  Earl's  penitent  conversion,  and  at  a  time  when  his 
prejudices  were  strong  in  the  contrary  direction,  the  evidence 
may  be  considered  as  the  more  clear  and  impartial. 

"  In  the  sickness  which  brought  him  so  near  death,  before  I  first 
knew  him,  when  his  spirits  were  so  low  and  spent,  that  he  could 
not  move  nor  stir,  and  he  did  not  think  to  live  an  hour  ;  he  said  his 
reason  and  judgment  were  so  clear  and  strong,  that  from  thence  he 
was  fully  persuaded  that  death  was  not  the  spending  or  dissolution 
of  the  soul ;  but  only  the  separation  of  it,  from  matter." 

Thus  far  we  have  accompanied  our  author :  we  cannot  take 
leave  of  him  without  many  thanks  for  the  valuable  matter 
which  his  book,  contains,  as  well  as  for  the  service  which  he 
has  rendered  the  community  bv  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude,  and  for  the  removal  of 
which  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  his  good  sense  and  vigilance. 
The  space  which  we  have  devoted  to  a  work  of  so  small  a 
compass,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  place  which  it  holds 
in  our  estimation ;  and  we  think  that  the  extracts  which  we 
have  made  will  sufficiently  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves  as  to  the  soundness  of  our  judgment  upon  its 
merits.  We  trust  that  the  importance  and  interest  of  the 
subject,  backed  by  the  attention  which  the  public  have  shewn 
themselve  disposed  to  pay  to  it,  will  induce  our  author  to  fol- 
low up  his  speculations,  and  present  them  hereafter,  more 
fully  developed,  and  in  a  more  solid  and  substantial  form. 
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of  their  Doctrine,  and  the  Direction  of  their  Zeal,  considered  in  a  Serrfion, 
delivered  at  the  Old  Meeting  House,  Birmingham,  on  Sunday,  May  2,  18iy, 
By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Brown,  A.B.  formerly  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.     Is. 

A  Sermon  in  Aid  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  preached 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  Keelby,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  on  Suuday,  June  20, 
1819.     By  the  Rev.  G.  Sproston,  Curate.     Is.  6d. 

Elementary  Discourses  ;  or,  Sermons  addressed  to  Children.  By  John  Burdcr, 
M.A.     4s. 

Mr.  Owen's  proposed  Villages  fur  the  Poor  shown  to  be  highly  favourable  to 
Christianity,  in  a  Letter  to  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.P.     Is. 

A  Lay-Elder's  Observations  on  the  History  and  Doctrine  of  Christianity  ; 
containing  Observations  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  on  the  Gospel  by  St. 
Matthew,  and  on  Profane.  History  connected  with  them.     Vol.  I.     6s. 

A  Charge  on  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Flssex,  in  May,  1819.  By  F.  J.  H.  Wollaston,  B.D. 
I''.  U.S.     2s. 

The  Duty  and  Rewards  of  IndustryT  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Barrow,  formerly  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Now  first  separately  published.     12rao.     5s. 

The  Curates'  Appeal  to  the  Equity  and  Christian  Principles  of  the  British 
Legislature,  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Public,  on  the  peculiar  Hardships 
of  their  Situation  ;  and  on  the  Dangers  resulting  to  Religion,  to  Morals,  and  to 
the  Community,  from 'the  arbitrary  Nature  of  the  Laws,  as  they  arc  now  frequently 
enforced  against  them.     5s. 

Two  Dialogues  on  the  Trinity.  By  James  Harrington  Evans,  lately  a  Minister 
of  the  Establishment,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Wadlunn  College,  Oxford.     6s. 

A  ready  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled,/'  Human  Deity  developed  ;  or,  familial 
Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  entitled  '  God  in  Christ ;' ''  containing  a  more  particular 
Consideration  of  some  Subjects  before  noticed.  By  George  Bevan,  lately  a 
Minister  in  the  National  Religious  Establishment.     9d. 

LAW. 

A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  and  Evidence,  on  the  Trial  of  the  late  Contro- 
verted Election  for  the  City  of  Chester,  before  a  Committee  of  the  Honourable 
the  House  of  Commons ;  accurately  printed,  and  compared  with  the  Notes  of  the 
Short-hand  Writer.     5s. 

A  Letter  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  on  the  Docrtinc  of  presuming  a  Surrender  of 
Terms  assigned  to  attend  the  Inheritance.     By  Edward  Burtcnshaw  Sugden,  Esq. 

Ovo.     2s. 

A  Treatise  of  immediate  Utility  to  Merchants  and  Traders,  showing  some  of  the 
principal  Defects  in  the  present  Bankrupt  System  ;  and  proving  them  by  several 
interesting  Cases  in  Bankruptcy  ;  with  Extracts  of  Importance  from  the  Evidence 
of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  other  Witnesses,  taken  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  last  Session.  Also, 
containing  most  serious  Objections  to  several  Parts  of  the  two  Bills  lately  brought 
into  Parhament  for  altering  and  amending  the  Bankrupt  Laws ;  and  earnestly 
recommending  a  simple  Legislative  Enactment,  which  would  produce  the  most 
beneficial  Effects  to  both  Debtors  and  Creditors,  and,  in  a  great  Degree,  prevent 
Bankruptcy,  with  its  frequent  lamentable  Consequences  of  Waste  of  Property, 
&cc.  &c.  &c.     By  John  Dufrene.     2". 

A  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors.  By  William  Oldnall  Russell,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.     2  Vols.     8vo.     ol.  3s. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  connected  with  the  Disputes  between  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk  and  the  North-West  Company,  at  the  Assizes  held  at  York,  in  Upper 
Canada,  October,  1818-     From  Minutes  taken  in  Court.     5s. 
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Remarks  on  the  Consequences  of  the  Law,  subjecting  Lands  to  be  charged  for 
Debts  by  Warrant  of  Attorney  and  Judgment.  With  some  Observations  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Trust,  Terms  used  as  a  Protection  against  such  Incumbrances.  By  a 
Barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     2s. 

MEDICAL. 

Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  some  of  the  most  prevalent  Varieties  of  In- 
flammation of  the  Eye. ;  with  Cases.     By  Thomas  Whaiely.     3s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  System  of  Dr.  Gall,  concerning  Innate  Dispositions  and 
the  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  &c.  By  J.  P.  Tupper,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  of  the  Linnean  Society  ;  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Medicine  in  Paris,  and  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Bordeaux  ;  and 
Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent.      6s. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Disorder  of  Death,  on  that  State  of  the  Frame  under  the 
Signs  of  Death,  called  suspended  Animation;  recommending  the  same  Remedies 
of  the  Resuscitative  Process  to  Cases  of  Natural  Death,  as  they  are  to  Cases  of 
Violent  Death,  Drowning,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  Whiter,  Rector  of  Harding- 
ham,  Norfolk.     14s. 

Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  Epilepsy,  as  connected  with  the 
Physiology  of  Animal  Life  and  Muscular  Motion ;  with  Cases  illustrative  of  a  new 
and  successful  Method  of  Treatment.  By  J.  G.  Mansiord,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  Surgeon  at  Bath.     7s.  6d. 

Cursory  Observations  upon  the  Lectures  on  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  the 
Natural  History  of  Man  ;  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  By  W. 
Lawrence,  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  College,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ; 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  that  Gentleman  ;  with  a  Concluding  Letter  to 
his  Pupils.     By  One  of  the  People  called  Christians.     2s. 

HISTORY. 

Italy,  its  Agriculture,  &c.  From  the  French  of  M.  Chatcauvieux.  Being 
Letters  written  by  him  from  Italy,  in  the  Years  1812,  1813.  Translated  by 
Edward  Rigby,  Esq    M.D.     8vo.     7s.  Cd. 

The  Historica  Brittonum,  commonly  attributed  to  Nennius:  from  a  M.S.  lately 
discovered  in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican  Palace  at  Rome,  edited  in  the  10th 
Century,  by  Mark  the  Hermit ;  with  an  English  Version,  Fac-siinile  of  the  Origi- 
nal Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Guun,  B.D.  Rector  of  Irste^ad, 
Norfolk.     8vo.     18s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Ship,  Cabalva, 
upon  the  Carragos  Garragos  Reef,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  By  C.  W.  Francken, 
Sixth  Officer.      8vo.     2s. 

First  Impressions;  or,  a  Tour  upon  the  Continent,  in  the  Summer  of  1818, 
through  Parts  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  Borders  of  Germany,  and  a  Part 
of  French  Flanders.     By  Marianne  Baillie.     8vo.     15s. 

Description  of  the  Gaol  ;.i  Bury  St  Edmunds;  to  which  are  added,  Designs 
for  a  Prison,  made  at  the  Request  of  T.  F.  Buxton,  Esq.  M.l'.  for  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.     Bv  John  Orridge,  Governor  of  Bury  Gaol.     4to.     14s. 

An  Historical  Memoir,  relating  to  the  Battle  of  Maida,  fought  in  Calabria, 
July  4,  180f>.     2s. 

Letters  on  the  Events  which  have  passed  in  France,  since  the  Restoration  in 
1815.     By  Helen  Maria  Williams.     8vo.     ?s.  6d. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Spanish  Main,  in  the  Ship,  Two  Friends.  The 
Occupation  of  Amelia  Island  by  Mac  Gregor  ;  Anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
Habits  and  Manners  of  the  Seminole  Indians;  and  a  correct  Report  of  the  Trial 
and  Execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.     9s. 

The  Western  Gazetteer  ;  or,  Emigrant's  Directory  :  containing  a  Geographical 
Description  of  the  United  States  and  Territories.     By  S.  R.  Brown.     10s. 

A  Geographical  View  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  Remarks  on  the 
Government;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  a  complete  Description  of  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Situation  of  the  Inhabitants.  By  M.  Smith. 
3s.  6d. 
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The  History  of  North  Carolina.  By  H.  Williamson,  M.D.  LL.D.  In  2  vols. 
8v0.    boards.     11.  12s. 

The  History  of  the  United  States  before  the  Revolution  ;  with  some  Account  of 
the  Aborigines.     By  E.  Sandford.     18s. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  Late  War  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.     By  L  Thomson.     10s.  6d. 

Carey's  American  Atlas,  in  folio,  containing  58  Maps  of  the  American  Slates 
and  Territories.     81.  8s. 

Sketches  of  a  Tour  to  the  Western  Country,  through  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  part  of  West  Florida  ;  with  an  Account 
of  a  Voyage  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.     By  F.  Cuming.     8s.  (3d. 

The  Traveller's  New  Guide  through  Ireland  ;  containing  a  new  and  accurate 
Description  of  the  Roads,  with  Particulars  of  all  the.  Noblemen  and  Gentlemens' 
Seats,  Churches,  Monastic  Buildings,  Antiquities,  and  Natural  Curiosities.  Also, 
the  present  State  of  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  with  a  complete 
List  of  all  Fairs  throughout  the  Kingdom,  illustrated  with  a  View  and  Accurate 
Map  of  Ireland,  Plan  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  Views  of  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
Delineations  of  the  principal  Post  Roads,  with  other  Plates.     8vo.     11.  Is. 

A  Guide  to  the  Lakes  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire.  By 
John  Robinson,  LL.D   Rector  of  Clifton,  Lancashire.     8vo.     13s. 

Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  and  of  the  Territories  annexed  to  this 
Dominion  by  the  House  of  Gorkha.  By  Francis  Hamilton,  (formerly  Buchanan) 
M.D.  &c.     4to.     21.  2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  William,  Lord  Russel  ;  with  some  Account  of  the  Times  in  which 
he  lived.     By  Lord  John  Russel.     4to.     11.  lis.  6d. 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Lady  Russel,  by  the  Editor  of  Mad.  du  Deffand's 
Letters,  with  Letters  from  Lady  Russel  to  her  Husband,  Lord  Russel ;  some  mis- 
cellaneous Letters  to,  and  from,  Lady  Russel,  &c  Published  from  Originals  in 
the  Possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.     4to.     ll.  5s. 

Life  of  James  Crichton,  of  Cluny,  commonly  called  the  Admirable  Cnchton  ; 
with  an  Appendix  of  original  Papers.  By  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.  F.R.  S.E. 
Advocate.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Paine.     By  W.  T.  Sherwin.     7s.  6d. 

A  Tribute  of  Affection  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  F.  White- 
house.  By  the  Rev.  John  Whitehouse,  formerly  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Rector  of  Orlingbury,  Northamptonshire  ;  and  Chaplain  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  ot 
York.     3  s. 

The  Life  of  the  late  Right  Hob.  John  Philpot  Curran,  Master  of  the  Rolls  m 
Ireland.  By  his  Son,  William  Henry  Curran,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  2  vols. 
8vo.     ll.  4s. 

POLITICS. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Robinson,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  &c.  on  the  Policy  and  Expediency  of  further  Protection  to  the  Com  Trade 
of  Great  Britain;  and  on  the  Necessity  of  Revising  and  Amending  the  last  Corn 
Bill  j  particularly  as  regards  the  Mode  of  making  the  Returns  and  striking  the 
Averages.     By  a  Corn  Factor.     2s.  6d. 

The  Speech  of  Charles  C.  Western,  Esq.  M.P.  for  the  County  of  Essex,  upon 
his  Motion  for  a  more  frequent  Delivery  of  the  Gaols.     Is. 

On  the  Trade  to  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  the  want  of  Secunty 
for  the  British  Interests  in  that  Quarter.  By  C.  Assey,  Esq.  late  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Java.     3s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Manners,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  on  alleged  Partial 
Exercise  of  Authority  by  his  Lordship,  and  on  the  Encouragement  and  Protection 
given  to  Domestic  Factions ;  together  with  a  Memorial  addressed  to  the  Lords  of 
Council  on  those  Subjects,  and  other  Documents  connected  with  a  Petition  now 
lying  on  the  Table  of  the  House  of  Commons.     By  Patrick  O'Hanlon,  Esq.     Ss. 
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Nonces  on  (he  Claims  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;  to  which  is  added, 
Copy  of  their  Royal  Charter.     2*. 

Narratives  of  J.  Pritchard,  P.  C.  Pambrun,  ami  F.  P.  Heurter,  respectine;  the 
Aggression'*  of  the  Nortli  West  Company,  against  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's  Settlement 
upon  Red  River.     8vo.     2s.  Gd. 

The  Cure  for  Pauperism ;  or,  the  ancient  Standards  of  Value  compared  with 
the  artificial  Standards  created  by  the  Paper  Currency  ;  with  an  effectual  Plan  <>f 
Finance.     By  J.  Broughton,.  Esq.     2s. 

A  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  to  the  Rev.  William  Vernon,  Rector  of 
Bishopsthorpe,  on  the  Subject  of  a  Bill  for  establishing  Regulations  for  the  Sale 
of  poisonous  Urngs,  Sec.  &c.  Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  May,  1819.   Is. 

Practical  Domestic  Polilics;  being  a  comparative  and  prospective  Sketch  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Richard  Griffith, 
M.  R.  I.  A.     4s. 

A  View  of  our  late  and  of  our  future  Currency.     By  Walter  Hall.     2s.  6d. 

Speucea;  or,  the  Archives  of  Spa-fields.  By  the  Author  of  the  "  Assailant 
Assailed,"  &c.     2s. 

Oppressions  and  Cruelties  of  Irish  Revenue  Officers ;  being  the  Substance  of  a 
Letter  to  a  British  Member  of  Parliament.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Chichester,  A.M. 
Rector  of  the  Parishes  of  Clonchar  and  Culdaff,  in  the  County  of  Donegal,  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  that  County.     3s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  occasioned  by  his  Lordship's  Speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  moving  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  to  Repeal  the 
Declarations  against  Popery.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Substance  of  the  Speech  delivered  by  Sir  Francis  Burdctt,  Bart,  in  tb< 
House  of  Commons,  July  1,  1819,  on  the  Subject  of  Reform.     Is. 

A  Defence  of  the  People,  in  Renly  to  Lord  Erskinc's  '«  Two  Defences  of  the 
Whigs."     4s.  Gd. 

POETRY. 

Mazeppa.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Don  Juan.     4to.     ll.  lis.  6d.     ' 

Don  John ;  or,  Don  Juan  Unmasked  ;  being  a  Key  to  the  Mystery  attending 
that  remarkable  Publication.     2s. 

Tales  of  the  Hall.     By  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe.     2  vols.     11.  4s. 

Benjamin,  the  Waggoner.     5s.  6d. 

Hero  and  Leander,  and  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.     By  Leigh  Hunt.    Rvo.    ?s.  Gd 

The  Ambassador  at  Court  ;  or,  George  and  the  Fair  Circassian.  By  Petei 
Pindar.     8vo.     2s. 

The  Battered  Tar,  being  a  Companion  to  the  Waggoner.  By  William  Words- 
worth.    8vo.     2s.  Gd. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Comic  Songs,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  both  of  Old 
Times  and  New,  &c.     7s. 

Philibert ;  a  poetical  Romance.     By  Thomas  Colley  Grattan.     8vo.     10s.  Gd, 

The  Oxford  Spy,  Dialogue  the  Fifth.     8vo.     3s.  Gd. 

Fashion,  a  didactic  Sketch  ;  the  Emigrants,  a  Talc  of  the  Nineteenth  Ccntui  - 
and  other  Poems.     By  Thomas  Gillet,  Author  of  the  "  Banks  of  the  Isis."     5 

A  Tale  ofGismunda  and  Guiseardo.    "By  William  Wilmot,  LL.B,     OS. 

Dunrie.     By  Harriet  Ewing.     7s. 

Poemf,  founded  on  the  Evi  ats  of  the  laic.  War  iu  the  Peninsula.     By  the  V 
of  an  Officer.     Svo.     9s. 

Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ,  and  other  Poems.     By  Robert  Charles  Dall 
youngest  Son  of  Sir  George  Dallas,  Bart.     Bvo.     8s,  I 

Misanthropy  ;  and  otl  By  Josepl  ■ .  i 

Ernestus  Berchjuld;    o,,  k-ri'i  CEdipus,     ''-.     lobn   Willw   i        lidori, 

Authoi  of"  The  X      \  6s. 
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Melo-Drame  Mad  ;  or,  tlie  Siege  of  Troy,     By  Thomas  Dibdin,  Esq.     Is. 

Fredolplio  ;  a  Tragedy  :  in  Five  Acts.  By  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Mat  in  in,  Author  oi 
Bertram,  &c.     4s. 

One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five,  by  Advertisement;  an  Entertain  meat :  in  One 
Act.     Is.  6d. 


NOVELS. 


Sulime  and  Alid  ;  or,  the  World  in  China.     12mo.     4s. 

Maurice  and  Berghetta ;  or,  the  Priest  of  Rahery.  By  William  Parnell,  Esjj. 
M.P.     l2mo,     7s.  6d. 

Leolin  Abbey.  By  Alicia  Lefanu,  Author  of  •«  Strathallan,"  &c.  3  Vols, 
J2mo.     11.  Is. 

Decision.     By  the  Author  of  "  Correction,"  &c.     3.  Vols.     12mo.     ll.  Is. 

Iskander  ;  or,  the  Hero  of  Epirus.     By  Arthur  Spencer.     3  Vols,     15s. 

The  Black  Robber.     By  Edward  Ball.     3  Vols.     J 6s.  6d. 

Harold  the  Exile.     3  Vols.     11.1s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Zi)Ti>jwaTa  Aiavowrnta ;  or,  a  View  of  the  intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  with 
Observations  on  their  Cultivation,  adapted  to  the  present  State  of  this  Country. 
By  T.  Martin.  Read  in  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool, 
November  20,  1818.     3s. 

Sloria  della  Scultura  dal  suo  Risorgimcnto  in  Italia  sino  at  Secoto  XIX.  per 
servire  di  Continuazione  alle  Opere  di  Wiuklemann  c  di  d'Aglncourt  por  Loo- 
poldo  Cieoquara.  Venczia  1813-16.  Complete  in  3  Vols,  folio.  Price  111.  lis. 
sewed. 

Observations  on  the  Opinions  of  several  Writers  on  various  Historical,  Political, 
and  Metaphysical  Questions.  By  Lieut.  Gavin  Young,  in  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  Service.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Discourse  delivered  on  the  Opening  of  the  Plymouth  Athenreum,  February  4, 
1319.     By  Robert  Lampcn,  M.A.     8vo.     2s. 

Physiological  Fragments  ;  or,  Sketches  of  various  Subjects  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Study  of  Physiology.     By  John  By  water.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

A  Claim  to  the  Invention  of  the  Tube  Light,  for  giving  greater  Effect  to  the 
Fire  of  Artillery,  more  particularly  at  Sea,  as  submitted  to  the  Right  Hun.  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiraltry,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1813.  With 
further  Illustrations  and  comparative  Remarks  on  the  Tube  Light,  as  lately 
recommended  by  Major-General  Sir  W.  Congreve,  in  his  Book  of  the  4th  of 
February,  1818,  and  tried  on  Board  his  Majesty's  Ship  Litfey,  by  Arch.  Duff, 
Post  Captain.     2s.  6d. 

Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk  ;  being  a.  Series  of  familiar  Letters.  Written 
during  a  late  Visit  to  Scotland.     3  Vols.     8vo.     11.  lis.  6d. 

A  Skeleton  Catalogue  for  systematically  arranging  a  Library  ;  in  which  Blanks 
are  left  for  Titles,  Names  of  Authors,  Editors,  Translators,  Printers,  and  Pub- 
lishers, of  the  different  Works;  and  also  for  the  Size,  Number  of  Volumes,  whin 
and  where  published,  Edition,  Remarks,  &c.     4to.     8s. 

Hints  on  the  Sources  of  Happiness.  Addressed  to  her  Children  by  a  Mother 
'£  Vols.     12s. 

A  Treatise  on  Spinning  Machinery,  illustrated  with  Plans  of  different  Machines 
made  use  of  in  that  Art,  from  the  Spindle  and  Distaff  of  the  Ancients  to  the 
,  Machines  winch  have  been  invented  or  improved  by  the  Modems.  With  some 
preliminary  Observations,  tending  to  shew  that  the  Arts  of  Spinning;  Weaving 
and  Sewing,  were  invented  by  the  Ingenuity  of  Females.  And  a  Postscript 
including  a-,  interesting  Account  of  the  Mode  of  spinning  Yarn  in  Ireland.  By 
Andrew  Grny,  Author  of  the  Ploughwright's  Assistant,  and  experienced  Mill- 
wright     lOar.  6d. 
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A  Treatise  on  Greyhounds.     By  a  Sportsman.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  English  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  new  Modes  of  Instrnc- 
tion.     By  J.  Matheson.     2s. 

Observations  on  the  Structure  of  Fruits  and  Seeds.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  L.  C.  Richard.     With  Plates  and  Notes  by  John  Lindley.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

The  Agriculture  of  a  District  in  the  South  of  France.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Baron  Peyrouse.      8vo.     6s. 

An  Introduction  to  Mineralogy;  comprising  the  Natural  History  and  Characters 
of  Minerals  ;  and  a  Description  of  Rocks,  both  simple  and  aggregated.  With  a 
new  tabular  Arrangement  of  earthy  Minerals.  By  Robert  Bakewell,  Author  of 
"  An  Introduction  to  Geology."     8vr>.     ll.  Is. 

A  General  History  of  Music  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  Present ;  comprising 
the  Lives  of  eminent  Composers  and  musical  Writers.  By  Thomas  Busby,  Mus. 
Doc.     2  Vols.     8vo.     11.  10s. 
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WORKS    IN    THE   PRESS. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lysons,  recently  deceased,  has  left  ready  for 
Publication,  Remains  of  a  Roman  Villa,  at  Big?ior,  in 
Sussex,  containing  twenty- four  coloured  Plates. 

Mr.  T.  Moule  is  preparing  for  Publication,  Bibliotheca 
Heraldica,  in  a  royal  octavo  Volume,  with  appropriate  Em- 
bellishments. 

Mr.  Frederic  Accum  has  nearly  ready,  in  an  octavo 
Volume,  a  Description  of  the  Chemical  Apparatus  and  In- 
struments employed  in  operative  and  experimental  Chemistry, 
with  sixteen  quarto  Plates. 

Mr.  Big  land  has  in  the  Press,  Letters  on  Jewish  History, 
for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  young  Persons. 

The  Greek  is  published  of  the  Polyglott  Grammar  (in  ten 
Languages)  by  the  Rev.  F.  Nolan,  in  which  the  Genius  of 
the  principal  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  is  explained 
upon  an  uniform  Plan,  and  by  a  new  and  simple  Principle 
of  Analysis  applied  to  the  Improvements  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  Grammarians :  four  Grammars ;  the  Greek, 
(as  above)  and  Latin,  of  the  Ancient  Part,  the  French  and 
Italian  of  the  Modern  Part,  are  already  published,  and  may 
be  had  separately.  The  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriack  will 
appear  next. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  most  popular  Voyages  and  Travels, 
with  Maps  and  other  Engravings,  for  the  Use  of  young 
Persons,  in  one  large  duodecimo  Volume,  is  preparing  for 
Publication. 
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Art.  I.  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  JVilliam  Marsh, 
Vicar  of  St.  Peters,  Colchester,  on  the  Nature  and  Ten- 
dency of  certain  Religions  Principles,  frequently,  but  im- 
properly, denominated  Evangelical.  By  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Burrow,  A.M.  Minister  of  Hampstead  Chapel,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  80. 
Rivingtons.     1819. 

II.  A  Second  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  Marsh, 
Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Colchester,  contrasting  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
present  Time,  with  those  Principles  which  have  frequently , 
but  improperly,  been  denominated  Evangelical ;  and  con- 
taining some  further  Remarks  on  the  Subject  of  Innocent 
Amusements.  By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Burrow,  31. A.  Minister 
of  Hampstead  Chapel,  and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.     8vo.     pp.  132.     Rivingtons.     1819. 

III.  Remarks  upon  the  Review  which  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Observer  for  March,  1819,  of  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Burrow's 
First  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  Marsh :  with  Facts  (in  An- 
swer to  the  Reviewer  s  Call  for  them,)  illustrative  of  the 
pernicious  Tendency  of  the  Principles  mistermed  Evan- 
gelical. By  the  Rev.  T.  U.  Stoney,  A.M.  8vo.  pp.  88. 
Riving-tons.     1819. 
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These  Tracts,  though  originating  in  local  circumstances,  are 
devoted  to  an  investigation  of  great  and  general  interest  at 
the  present  moment ;  and  they  are  written  in  so  excellent  a 
spirit,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  extend 
their  circulation  beyond   the   comparatively  narrow  limits, 
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within  which   the   occurrences  to  which  they  allude  may  be 
notorious. 

With  these  occurrences,  except  as  they  furnish  evidence  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  opinions  and  views  of  a  particular  class 
of  persons,  who  are  every  day  becoming  more  prominent  in  so- 
ciety,  we  have  littler  concern  ;  of  the  individuals  who  have 
been  engaged  in  them  we  know  absolutely  nothing;  and  our 
own  judgment  in  the  case  has  been  formed  entirely  by  the 
testimony  wbich  has  been  furnished  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
the  silence  or  admissions  of  the  other.     We  feel  no  interest  in 
giving  to  this  testimony  greater  weight  than  it  may  deserve, 
because  we  freely  confess  that  strong  and  convincing  as  it 
may  appear,   it  has  in  no  way  affected  our  own  opinions  on 
the  general  question.     On  that  we  had  fully  made  up  our 
minds,  before  we  sat  down  to  the  perusal  of  these  pamphlets  : 
and  they  have  only  afforded  us  another  instance  of  the  effects 
which,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  invariably  produced  by 
the  doctrines  and  labours  of  that  party  in  the  Church,  which 
has  so  forcibly  attracted  the  attention  of 'Mr.  Burrow  and 
Mr.  Stoney.     It  would  be  useless  affectation  to  pretend,  that 
we  had  divested  ourselves,  on  the  present  occasion,   of  those 
partialities  which  we  have  so  often  avowed.     We  ever  shall 
lament,  that  any  of  the  Clergy  should  have  adopted  the  opi- 
nions and  the  conduct,  at  least  in  some  important  particulars, 
by  which  the  ancient  Puritans  were  distinguished  :   for  we 
know  their  melancholy  issue  ;  and  we  see  but  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  their  tendency  is  still  the  same,  and  their  ef- 
fects, if  no  timely  check  be  interposed,  either  by  public  opi- 
nion, or  by  competent  authority,  will  not  be  different. 

Still  however,  though  we  have  never  endeavoured  to  dis- 
guise our  own  sentiments  on  this  subject,  but  have  openly  pro- 
fessed our  unalterable  attachment  to  that  interpretation  of 
the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  which  the  Calvinistic  predi- 
lections of  some  of  her  members  have  induced  them  to  reject ; 
and  our  determination  to  hold  with  the  great  majority  of  our 
brethren  who  walk  in  the  ways  of  their  fathers,  and  have  not 
consented  to  the  counsel  and  deed  of  a  comparatively  incon- 
siderable party  ;  we  are  so  far  impartial,  that  no  bias  in  favour 
of  the  cause  will  incline  us  to  overlook  the  errors  of  its  sup- 
porters ;  no  anxiety  to  uphold  what  we  conscientiously  be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth,  will  induce  us  to  give  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  or  the  meed  of  praise  to  those,  who  injudiciously 
or  uncharitably  take  up  arms  in  its  defence.  Mr.  Burrow  has 
subjected  himself  to  no  censure  on  this  account  ;  he  has 
written  both  his  letters  in  a  mild,  conciliatory,  and  candid 
i  pi, it,  and  neither  the  silence  of  Mr.  Marsh,  nor  the  provoca- 
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ticus  of  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer,  who  has  rather 
unwisely  opposed  assertion  to  argument,  and  attempted  to  in- 
validate positive  evidence  by  sarcastic  invective,  have  tempted 
him  to  alter  that  tone  of  amicable  discussion  which  he  had  de- 
termined to  maintain. 

Mr.  Burrow's  attention  had,  it.  seems,  been  long  drawn  to- 
wards those  "  professors  of  Christianity,  who,  within  the  pale 
of  our  own  Church,  have  considered  themselves  as  in  some 
respects  distinguished  from  the  majority  of  its  members/' 
The  high-sounding  titles  with  which  these  persons  have  chosen 
to  dignify  themselves,  and  their  unqualified,  claims  of  supe- 
rior, if  not  exclusive  holiness  and  piety,  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced, at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  their  designed  effect  upon 
his  mind. 

"  Foiled,"  sa}-s  he,  "  in  my  attempts  to  investigate  rigidly  the 
principles  upon  which  the  assumed  distinction  rested,  I  have  will- 
ingly yielded  them  the  humble  tribute  of  my  general  approbation  ; 
without  however,  choosing  to  enlist  myself  under  banners,  the  ar- 
morial bearing  of  which  was  placed  upon  too  high  a  staff  for  close 
inspection."     P.  2. 

The  same  discretion  Avhich  taught  him  thus  to  withhold  his 
entire  confidence  from  a  party,  whose  principles  he  was  not 
able  clearly  to  ascertain,  induced  him  to  scrutinize  the  effects 
of  these  principles,  as  the  best  mode  of  discovering  their  real 
character. 

"Conversation,"  says  he,  "  with  some  excellent  and  well-in- 
formed persons  supplied  me  with  a  clue  ;  observation  with  some 
facts  :  and  fortuitous  circumstances  which  seemed  providentially 
to  occur,  and  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  anticipate,  with  the 
fullest  illustration  both  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  those  doctrines 
and  practices  which  are  denominated,  at  Colchester,  JEvangelical." 
P.  4. 

The  authorities  upon  which  Mr.  Burrow's  statements  are 
founded  are  both  oral  and  written  :  of  the  former  he  says, 

"  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  declare  thus  publicly  the 
personal  authority  which  is  placed  within  my  reach  ;  because  you 
will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  appropriating  the  allusion  ;  and  still 
less,l  am  convinced,  in  acknowledging  the  respectability  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  source  from  whence  my  information  is  derived."    P.  •!•. 

The  latter  consists  of  two  tracts  :  the  one  published  by  Mr, 
Marsh,  and  entitled  "  Questions  anxl  Answers  en  the  Cate 
chism  ;"  the  other  a  MS.  by  the  same  gentleman,  designated 
"  Plain  Reasons  for  Nonconformity  to  the  World,"  which,  it 
appears,  that  Mr.  Mar^h  is  in  the  habit  of  circulating,  without 
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any  restriction  of  confidence,  among  those  who  are  to  be  made 
proselytes,  or  to  be  confirmed  in  Evangelical  principles. 
Mr.  Burrow  declares  his  motive  lor  laying  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigation before  the  public,  to  be 

"  An  anxious  wish,  that  not  only  himself,  but  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  attending  Mr.  M.'s  ministrations,  and  of  being  influ- 
enced by  his  advice,  should  be  put  in  possession  of  '  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.' "  And  his  object  is  "  to 
remove  a  reproach  from  himself,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  of  a 
very  serious  nature  ;  and  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  this  letter  such 
a  body  of  evidence,  with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers 
and  Founders  of  our  Church,  as  shall  at  least  prove  that  our  Estab- 
lishment does  not  hold,  or  even  tolerate,  such  doctrines ;  and  there- 
fore, that  the  supporters  of  them  are  in  the  most  essential  points 
dissenters  from  that  Church,  the  majority  of  whose  members  they 
pronounce  to  be  not  evangelical  as  themselves ;  or,  in  other  words, 
not  promulgators  and  exemplars  of  pure  Christian  spirits."     P.  5. 

With  these  views,  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  written  evi- 
dence before  him  ;  and  undertakes  to  shew,  that  the  reason- 
ing in  Mr.  Marsh's  manuscript  tract  is  entirely  built  upon  a 
misrepresentation  of  Scripture ;  and  that  by  inculcating  under 
the  name  of  nonconformity  with  the  world, 

"  A  total  abstraction  from  all  society,  but  that  which  holds  the 
same  modification  of  religious  principles,  and  an  entire  abjuration 
of  all  those  amusements  which  are  denominated  usually,  and  as  he 
thinks  justly,  innocent  amusements, — of  all  the  pleasures  of  social 
life,  whether  in  excess  or  moderation," 

Mr.  M.  has  entirely  mistaken  the  intention  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  laid  a  yoke  upon  Christians  which  is  not  only 
unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  but  may  disqualify  them,  and 
does  in  fact  often  disqualify  them  for  the  discharge  of  some  of 
the  most  unequivocal  duties  of  life. 

The  opinions  held  by  Mr.  Marsh  upon  the  subject  of  regenera- 
tion, adoctrine  which  he  properly  considers  to  be  the  Shibboleth 
of  the  party,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  administering  the  Lord's 
Supper  which  is  generally  adopted  by  the  Clergy  of  that  per- 
suasion, pass  under  Mr.  Burrow's  notice  in  the  course  of  his 
investigation.  He  finds  no  difficulty  in  shewing  that  those 
opinions  are  as  irreconcilable  wilh  the  language  of  our  Li- 
turgy, as  the  practice  in  question  is  with  the  rubrical  direc- 
tions of  the  Church.  And  he  justly  expresses  his  surprise, 
that  persons,  who  claim  to  be  considered  as  men  of  extraor- 
dinary purity  and  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  assume  a 
title  which  seems  to  exclude  all  but  themselves  from  the  cha- 
racter of  honest  and  upright  ministers  of  the  Church,  should 
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continue  to  use  the  forms  of  that  Church  while  they  dissent 
from  the  plain  meaning-  of  the  terms  in  which  they  are  framed  ; 
and  should  think  themselves  justified  in  departing"  from  her 
positive  directions  upon  the  mere  plea  of  personal  conve- 
nience. 

The  objectionable  tendency  of  the  principles  which  he  un- 
dertakes to  combat,  Mr.  Burrow  considers  to  be  reducible  to 
three   heads  :    "  Dissent  from  the   Established  Church  ;    a 
mistaken  exercise  of  piety  ;  and  a  defect  of  Christian  charity." 
In  the  remainder  of  his  letter,  he  brings   forward  various 
cogent  arguments  in   support  of  his  opinion  ;  and  to  prove 
that,  at  least  in  the  case  more  immediately  before  him,  he  has 
ground  for  the  accusation  he  has  made,  he  appeals  to  facts 
which  have  taken  place  under  his  own  eye,   and  within  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Marsh  himself;  thus  illustrating  the  effect 
ol'  that  gentleman's  doctrines  by  the  practice  of  his  congre- 
gation.    This  letter  it  appears  produced  no  reply  from  Mr. 
Marsh  :  but  it  was  reviewed  at  some  length  by  a  writer  in  the 
Christian  Observer,  whose  comments  appeared   to  Mr.  Bur- 
row to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  support  the  opinions 
which  had  been  severely  attacked,  and  to  substantiate  the 
evidence  over  which  the  Reviewer  had  endeavoured  to  throw 
a  shade  of  suspicion.     This  he  has  done  in  his  second  Letter, 
in  which  he  has  carefully  retraced  his  steps,   and  confirmed 
the  positions  which  he  had  before  ventured   to  lay  down,  by 
new  arguments,  and  many  apposite  citations  from  the  writings 
of  our  venerable  reformers.     At  the  same  time,  with  becom- 
ing delicacy,  but  with  that  firm  and  decided  tone  which  befits 
a  faithful  witness,  he  adverts  again  to  the  striking  and  lament- 
able facts  to  which  he  had  before  alluded  as  demonstrative  of 
the  tendency  and  effect  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  controvert.     But  though   he  has  deemed  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  thus  to  defend  himself  against  an  anonymous 
assailant,  he  has  conducted  that  defence  with  a  moderation 
and  self-command  which  reflect  equal  honour  upon  his  dispo- 
sition and  his  judgment.     And  while  he   has  replied  to  the 
reasoning  of  his  antagonist,  wherever  it  bore  upon  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  himself  and  Mr.  Marsh,  he  has  left  the 
unseemly  sarcasms  and  railing  accusations  of  the  Reviewer 
to  recoil   upon   his  own  head ;  noticing  them  only  to  shew, 
that  he  conceives  it  would  be  unworthy  of  his  character  as  a 
Christian  minister  to  retaliate  such  language. 

The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Stoney,  having  for  its  more  immedi- 
ate object  the  exposure  of  the  fallacies  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer,  is  couched  in 
language  of  more  severe  and  pointed  censurr.     But  although 
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his   very  subject  led  him  to  speak  in  terms  of  indignation  of 
the   faults  which  he   detected,    we  know  not   that   he    has 
oft'ended  against  the  rules  of  controversial   decorum.     The 
offence  of  his  pamphlet  will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  not  so 
much  in  its  expressions,  however  strong,  as  in  the  clear  and 
convincing  manner  in  which  it  has  exposed  the  sophistries  of 
the  Reviewer;  and  the  bold  and  manly  spirit  with  which  he 
has  answered  the  injudicious  call  of  that  writer,  and  brought 
forward  facts,  in  all  their  naked  hideousness,  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  object  and  con- 
tents of  these  important  tracts,  we  shall. endeavour  to  enable 
our  readers  to  judge  of  the  method  in  which  Mr.  Burrow  has 
performed  the  task  he  undertook,  by  presenting  them  with 
some  extracts  from  his  two  letters  ;  giving  also  seme  speci- 
mens of  the  well  merited  castigatiou  which  Mr.  Stouey  has 
administered  to  his  Reviewer. 

Mr.  Marsh  conceives,  that  the  nonconformity  to  tie  world 
recommended  in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  understood  to  in- 
clude an  entire  renunciation  of  all  those  amusements,  which 
are  usually,  and  justly  considered  as  in  themselves  innocent: 
and  he  ventures  to  appeal  to  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  as 
in  his  opinion  decisive  of  the  question.     Mr,  Burrow  meets 
him.  on  his  own  ground,  and  produces  the  marriage  feast  at 
Cana,  as  proof  that  no  such  argument  dan  be  fairly  drawn 
from  the  behaviour  of  our  heavenly  Master.     His  Reviewer 
indeed  has  flippantly  observed,  that  this  event  had  been  ap- 
pealed to  ten  thousand  times  before  for  the  same  purpose  \ 
But  surely  this  cannot  render  it  the  less  applicable;  and  we 
are  somewhat  surprised  that  so  acute  and  sagacious  a  writer 
did  not  perceive,  how  much  he  was  strengthening  Mr.  Bur- 
row's   position,  by  thus  alluding   to  the   host  of  authorities 
by  which  his  \iew  of  our  Saviour's  conduct  in  this  particular 
js  supported. 

"  In   the   next   and  most  important  instance,  I  do  indeed  hold 
with  your  position,  that  '  Conformity  with   Christ  is  the  aim  of 
every  Christian,'   (supposing  that    you  mean,  is,  or  ought   to  he.) 
Let  us  see  how  far  we  have  it  in  our  power,  and  therefore  how  far 
it  is  required  of  us,  to  '  follow  his  steps  who  did  no  sis,  neither  was 
guile  found  in  his  mouth,'   as  it    respects  our   present   question." 
"  What  and  where,  was  the  first  miracle  which  Jesus  wrought  ?--- 
Changing  water  into  wine  at  a  marriage  feast.    Is  this  circumstance 
recorded  for  our  imitation,  or  not  ?     The  miraculous  part  of  it  we 
cannot  imitate,  but  the   other  part   we  may  :  and  from  the  whole- 
circumstance   we  may  derive  a  most  valuable  inference.     Would 
our  blessed  Lord  have  converted  water  into' wine  to  promote  me- 
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briety,  at  his  first  public  appearance  in  the  world  ?  No— but  to 
promote  hilarity  and  social  mirth,  which,  even  in  his  august  pre- 
sence, before  the  incarnate  God,  were  esteemed  by  Himself  allow- 
able and  to  be  encouraged.  Did  he  devote  the  wedding-day  to  an 
exposition  of  awful  truths  ?  did  he  take  this  opportunity  to  restraint 
the  innocent  gaiety  of  a  festive  party,  for  our  instruction  ?  Had 
he  done  so,  would  the  Evangelist  have  omitted  so  momentous  aa 
admonition  ?  No — even  He,  whose  sole  objeet  upon  earth  was  to 
save  men  from  the  power  and  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  to  tread  the  path 
which  they  must  tread,  considered  that  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
first  assuming  the  divine  prerogative,  he  was  well  employed  iu 
proving  that  an  acquiescence  in  the  customs,  and  an  encourage- 
ment of  the  temperate  pleasures  of  social  life,  were  by  no  means 
Inconsistent  with  the  purity  of  his  law.  .  Can  we  find  any  where 
that  his  words  and  actions  contradict  this  first  public  act  of  his 
ministerial  life  ?  I  then  am  '  wicked  and  ignorant  enough'  (ac- 
cording to  your  phraseology)  '  to  suppose  that  Jesus  Christ  did 
follow'  (in  one  instance  at  least)  '  the  amusements  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  upon  earth,'  nomitlntanding  his  anointed  spotless 
character,  to  which  we,  alas !  can  scarcely  discover  in  ourselves 
one  tittle  of  resemblance." 

"  What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  recital  of  this 
early  proof  of  the  tendency  oi'  our  blessed  Lord's  example,  and 
consequently  of  his  precepts,  which  must  be  in  unison  ?     Surely, 
the  object  of  the  rule  of  living  which  he  exemplified  and  enforced, 
was  not  to  abstract  men  from  the  common  intercourse  of  the  world, 
nor  to  withdraw  them,  on  any  account,  but  for  the  most  cogent 
reasons,  such  as  idolatry  and  contagious  infidelity,  from  the  sphere 
in  which  a  wise  Providence  should  place  them  ;  not  to  encourage  a 
vain  pharisaical  opposition  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  social  life, 
60  long  as  they  were  not  positively  vicious ;  nor  to  inculcate  a  total 
renunciation  of  innocent  pleasures  and  amusements,  so  long  as  they 
are  soberly  and  moderately  sought.     I  am,  indeed,  much  deceived 
in  the  general   purport  of  the  'Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  and   of 
every  precept  which  relates  to  our  conduct  here,  if  it  do  not  teach 
that  our  main  business  is  to  cleanse  the  heart,  the  source  -of -evil, 
from  all  impurity  and  pollution  ;  that  thus  we  may  be  enabled  to 
associate  even  with  the  wicked,  if  necessary  in  the  course  cf  c  bi- 
temporal calling,  without  suffering  from  the  contagion  of  their  prin- 
ciples and  manners*  ; — that  we  are  carefully  to  free  from  ali  stain 
the  moral  laws,  through  which  external  objects  are  refracted  on  our 
mind,  so  that  the  rays  may  fall  colourless  and  pure  upon  the  retina 
of  our  soul.    Objects  in  themselves  beautiful  and  pleasing,  if  viewed 
through  an  irregular  and  clouded  medium,  become  deformed  and 
hideous.     So  is  it  with  the  spiritual  man:  if  the  mind  be  perverted 
and  corrupt,  whatever  is  presented  to  it  will  partake  of  its  per- 
verse and  corrupted  nature  :  but  we  are  not  therefore,  on  the  one 


*   See  Matt.  xr.  13,   19. 
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hand,  to  shut  our  eyes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  physical  defects  of 
vision  ;  or  on  the  other,  to  seclude  ourselves  in  a  convent,  for  fear 
of  meeting  with  occasional  temptations  and  objectionable  compa- 
nions in  the  progress  of  our  probationary  course."  P.  25,  first 
Letter. 

The  uncandid  remarks  of  the  Christian  Observer  on  Mr. 
Burrow's  defence  of  innocent  amusements,  notwithstanding 
the  very  guarded  and  temperate  language  which  he  used, 
have  induced  him,  in  his  second  letter,  to  enter,  somewhat 
more  at  large,  into  the  subject.  We  extract  with  pleasure 
the  following  passage,  because  it  appears  to  draw  a  just  dis- 
tinction between  that  conduct  which  Mr.  Burrow  is  unwilling 
to  condemn,  and  that  which  he,  and  every  other  faithful  mi- 
nister of  the  Church  will  be  as  ready  to  mark  with  unqualified 
reprobation,  as  the  most  austere  and  rigid  of  their  "  Evan- 
gelical" brethren. 

"  But  let  me  not  be  mistaken  for  an  advocate  of  dissipation, 
idleness,  and  frivolity.     You  cannot,  Sir,  more  cordially  pity  and 
disapprove,  than  I  do,  the  empty,  time-killing  votaries  of  fashion  ; 
who,  if  not  hurried  into  shameful  profligacy,  are,  I  fear,  guilty  of  a 
grievous  sin,  in  ungrateful  neglect  of  talents  committed  to  them,  and 
of  time,  the  most  precious  and  precarious  of  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven. 
It  is,  however,  altogether  an  erroneousnotion,  thatinnocent  amusement 
is  the  object  of  the  generality  of  such  as  '  live  to  the  world/  with- 
out any  serious  impression  of  the  important  ends  for  which  they 
were  created,  the  glory  of  God  in  this  world,  and  the  attainment 
of  everlasting  happiness  in  another.     It  is  altogether  an  error  to 
suppose,  that  he  or  she  is  seeking  recreation,  who  makes  routs, 
balls,  plays,  dress,  and  equipage  the  main  objects  of  existence, — 
whose  moral  flight  still  plays  around  the  flame  of  vice, — who,  daz- 
zled by  the  glare  of  worldly  splendour,  still  hopes  to  preserve  the 
wings  unsinged,  to  escape  the  danger  of  fascination,  and  to  main- 
tain at  least  the  mere  credit  of  unsullied  character  : — that  such  an 
one  can  take  real  delight  in  innocent  amusements,  is  surely  a  most 
egregious  error.     Amusement  is  the  last  thing  which  the  votaries 
of  gaiety  and  fashion  expect  to  derive  from  the  pomps  and  vanities 
which  '  attach  them  to  earthly,  so  as  to  detach  them  from  heavenly 
things.'     No,  Sir ;  ambition,  rivalry,  sensuality  or  pride,  are  in 
very  many  instances  the  main  spring  of  those  engagements,  which 
urge  men  forward  in  pursuit  of  what  is  strangely  and  falsely  deno- 
minated pleasure :  the  whirl  of  dissipation  is  submitted  to,  rather 
than  sought  for,  as  a  heavy  tax   on   the  attainment  of  ulterior 
objects. 

"  May  not  I,  then,  in  common  with  many  others,  by  the  side  of 
whose  names  I  should  conceive  it  the  greatest  honour  to  have  mine 
enrolled,  complain  of  injustice  in  this  matter  i  May  I  not  be 
allowed  to  feel  an  honest  indignation  at  the  endeavour  which  is* 
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constantly  made  by  the  Evangelic  party,  to  involve  all  who  sin- 
cerely think  that  the  same  amusements  may  be  indulged  inno- 
cently, which  may  also  be  perverted  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  in 
the  promiscuous  charge  of  advocating  the  cause  of  worldliness  and 
sinful  pleasure?  As  a  minister  of  Christ,  as  a  man  of  sense, — 
who  would  be  daring  enough  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  contri- 
buting to  the  temporal  and  eternal  ruin  of  his  fellow  creatures,  of 
his  fellow  Christians  ?  Yet  may  either  the  one  or  the  other  tole- 
rate and  even  recommend  those  relaxations  and  accomplishments 
which  he  is  convinced  are  less  sinful,  and  therefore  less  dangerous, 
than  the  disposition  too  frequently  excited  by  nonconformity  with 
the  habits,  customs,  and  occupations  which  are  appropriate  to  each 
individual's  rank  and  station ;  and  which  are  not,  as  I  suspect  is 
sometimes  concluded,  necessarily  absurd  or  sinful,  because  they 
are  adopted  generally  in  the  world."     P.  30,  second  Letter. 

The  following  observations  are  well  warranted  by  the  ex- 
traordinary fact  which  they  disclose  ;  a  fact  which  leaves  us 
no  room  to  doubt  of  the  improper  influence  exerted  by  this 
part  of  the  Clergy  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  their 
adherents.  Surely  such  proceedings  fully  justify  the  anxiety 
expressed  by  Mr.  Burrow,  to  give  the  public  the  means 
which  his  observation  has  afforded  him,  of  judging  of  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  doctrines  so  enforced. 

"  I  have  heard  it  reported,  Sir,  that  a  clergyman  attached  to 
Evangelic  principles,  has  been  known  to  refuse  a  ticket  for  con- 
firmation to  a  candidate,  who  was  not  willing  to  give  a  solemn 
promise  that  she  never  would  be  present  at  a  ball  or  play.  The 
report  may  be,  and  I  should  hope  is,  unfounded  ; — this  you  can, 
I  believe,  decide :  if  it  be  untrue,  my  mention  of  it  cannot  injure 
any  one  ;  but,  if  it  be  true,  it  speaks  volumes  upon  the  subject  now 
before  me.  Such  an  usurpation  of  spiritual  authority  is  hardly  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  Romish  Church.  Is  there  one 
syllable  in  the  rubric  by  which  we  are  authorized  to  make  any  such 
requisition  ?  Admitting, — which  I  am  very  far  from  doing, — that 
the  renunciation,  promised  for  us  by  our  sureties,  of  *  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,'  absolutely  includes  an  abjuration  of 
all  plays  and  balls ;  even  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  business  of  the 
parochial  minister  is  not  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  the  baptismal 
promise,  but  simply  to  take  care  that  it  is  understood,  as  a  quali- 
fication preparatory  to  the  engagement  contracted  at  confirmation. 
Our  Church  does  not  allow  that  the  ad  libitum  interpretation  of  the 
pastor,  should  exclude  a  candidate  from  confirmation  :  if  he  ex- 
plain to  the  best  of  his  judgment  the  nature  and  obligation  of  the 
rite,  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  confirmed.  As  this  case  is  not 
hypothetical,  not  even  raked  from  the  kennels  of  aspersion  *,  but 

*  "  See  Christian  Observer  for  March,  p.  171.** 
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one  which  rests  on  general  and  credible  report,  I  may  fairly  raise 
upon  it  one  observation  ;  namely,  that  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
Calvinistic  and  Non-conforming  principles,  are  strongly  illustrated 
by  such  an  undue  exercise  of  the  ministerial  office  ;  and  that  it  is 
to  be  perceived,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  principles  were 
they  permitted  to  reign  without  controul."     P.  40,  second  Letter. 

We  would  willingly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  unfeigned 
charity,  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  these  persons,  and 
request  them  to  reflect,  how  far  they  may  be  able  hereafter 
to  justify  themselves,  for  having  thus  entangled  their  unwary 
converts  in  unnecessary  trials  and  dangers,  by  imposing  a 
yoke  upon  their  necks  which  they  may  be  unequal  to  sustain. 
It  was  a  fearful  caution  of  the  Apostle  to  Timothy,  "  be  not 
partaker  of  other  men's  sins  *."  How  far  they  may  escape 
the  guilt  of  such  conduct,  we  presume  not  to  say,  who,  by 
exacting  vows  from  others,  which  the  Scriptures  have  no 
where  sanctioned,  and  binding  them  by  a  solemn  promise  to 
God,  to  abstain  from  practices  which  he  has  no  where  posi- 
tively forbidden,  must  either  unduly  infringe  upon  their 
Christian  liberty,  or  involve  them  in  criminality  which  they 
need  not  have  incurred,  by  rendering  their  indulgence  in 
those  freedoms  which  their  brethren  may  innocently  enjoy,  a 
sinful  breach  of  a  sacred  engagement.  This  is  an  awful  sub- 
ject of  enquiry.  Neither  he  who  adds  to  or  diminishes  from 
the  law  of  God,  is  guiltless  in  his  sight :  far  less  he,  who  thus 
wantonly,  or  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  pride,  or  exalting* 
the  character  of  a  party,  thus  la\s  a  stumbling-block  in  his 
brother's  way. 

We  pass  over  Mr.  Burrow's  observations  on  the  subject  of 
Regeneration,  on  which  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
descant,  that  our  opinions  are  familiar  to  our  readers.  He 
has  taken  a  clear  and  correct  view  of  the  subject,  and  shewn 
by  an  appeal  to  authentic  documents,  that  the  doctrine  of 
our  Church,  and  the  sentiments  of  those  by  whom  her  formu- 
laries were  composed,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  views 
of  Mr.  Marsh,  and  the  party  whose  opinions  he  has  espoused. 
Although  we  consider  this  question  to  have  been  completely 
decided  by  Dr.  Lawrence,  yet  we  cannot  but  be  thankful  to 
every  writer,  who  contributes,  as  far  as  his  influence  may 
extend,  to  elucidate  and  maintain  the  truth  ;  and  those  who 
may  not  have  seen  other  more  elaborate  treatises  on  this  sub- 
ject, may  derive  great  advantage  from  the  reasoning  of  Mr. 
JBuirow,  and  the  authorities  which  he  has  cited.       The  scn- 

*  1  Tim.  v.  22. 
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fisnents  avowed  by  the  Evangelical  party  respecting  the  Sa- 
crament of  Baptism,  appear  to  Mr.  Burrow  to  furnish  a  clue 
by  which  he  may  discover  their  real  motive  for  that  irregular 
and  unauthorized  mode  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper, 
now  in  frequent,  if  not  in  general  use  among  their  Clergy. 

"  In  the  administration,"  says  he,  "  of  the  other  Sacrament, 
I  can  hardly  help  supposing,  but  that  you  have  seen  and  felt  the 
difficulty  which  must  arise  from  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  doc- 
trine" (viz.  the  doctrine  of  Election)  "  we  are  considering.     My 
suspicion  on  this  subject  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the  prac- 
tice which,  I  understand,  is  adopted  at  St.  Peter's,  of  administer- 
ing the  elements,  indeed,  separately  to  each  communicant,  but  of 
repeating  the  prayer  before  delivery  of  the  bread  or  cup,  but  once 
for  each  time  that  the  rail  is  filled.     Now  by  this,  I  am  aware,  one 
main  obstacle  is  removed ;  because,  by  not  specifically   applying 
to  every  individual  the  words  *  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  given  for  thee,'    and  '  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  was  shed  for  thee,''  you   leave  the  matter  altogether 
undetermined  with  respect  to  the  party's  capability  of  being  bene- 
fited by  the  sacred   rite.     You  allow  each  person  to  decide   for 
themselves,  according  to  their  own  assurance  of  their  regeneration. 
I    am    well   convinced   that  this  mode,  which,    if  pursued   by   a 
*  Worldly  Minister,*  (to  use  a  phrase  to  which  your  ears  are  not 
unaccustomed),  would  be  esteemed  a  sinful  neglect  of  due  pro- 
priety, cannot   arise  from    any   such  cause   with  you.      I   must, 
therefore,  attribute  it  to  the  only  motive  which  occurs  to  me,  as 
providing  for  some  appearance  of  consistency.     Yet  I  would  hint, 
that  the  rubric  is  not  easily  evaded.     '  That  the  Minister  should 
deliver  the  Communion  to  the  people  also  in  order,  into  their  hands, 
all  meekly  kneeling.     And  when  he  delivercth  the  bread  to  any  one, 
he  shall  say,  '  The  bocty,'  &c. 

"  Can  principles  belong  to  our  Established  Church  which  re- 
quire an  abolition  of  her  rubrics,  to  render  her  services  consistent 
with  her  tenets  ?  Is  this  Church,  for  which  I  have  fieard  you  ex- 
press so  much  veneration  and  attachment,  indefinite  in  her  terras* 
at  variance  with  herself,  setting  up  one  part  of  her  services  against 
another,  and  her  rules  against  her  doctrines  ?  At  least  before  I 
admit  that  such  is  a  true  picture  of  her  ecclesiastical  condition,  I 
would  refer  to  the  best  authority  I  can  find,  that  of  the  formers  of 
her  Articles,  Homilies,  and  Liturgy  ;  and  of  those  who  are  ac- 
knowledged to  have  written  with  most  success  upon  her  polity." 
P.  42,  first  Letter. 

Mr.  B.  has  satisfactorily  proved,  that  iio  such  contradic- 
tion is  chargeable  upon  our  Church  herself;  and  that  the 
practice  in  question,  thus  manifestly  at  variance  with  those 
directions  which  her  Ministers  have  solemnly  engaged  to  ob- 
serve, and,  which;  be  it  remembered,  are  parts  of  the  Statute 
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law  of  the  land,  is  precisely  that  of  all  Calvinistic  Churches, 
and  one  which,  until  their  final  defeat  at  the  Savoy  Confer- 
ence, the  Puritans  perseveringly  laboured  to  introduce  into 
our  own. 

"  Am  I  not  authorized  then,"  he  adds,  "  to  say,  that  a  prac- 
tice reccommended  by  the  Nonconformist  Divines,  among  ivhom 
•was  Baxter,  may  be  supposed  to  arise  in  the  present  day,  from  the 
same  conscientious  scruples :  am  I  not  authorized  to  say,  that  they 
who  hold  the  principles  requiring  such  a  practice,  are  not  consist- 
ent members  of  that  Church  which  remains  unaltered,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  efforts  which  have  been  and  still  are  made, 
to  change  the  nature  of  her  doctrines?"    Second  Letter,  p.  97. 

Whatever  may  be  the  motive,  the  practice  it   seems  is 
avowed ;  and  it  has  been  defended  by  the  writer  in  the  Chris- 
tian Observer  on  two  grounds  ;  first,  on  the  score  of  conve- 
nience and  necessity ;  secondly,  because  the  Reviewer  has 
discovered,  that  some  deviations  from  the  rubric  have  been 
made  in  the  present  mode  of  performing  the  office  of  Con- 
firmation.    Upon  this  latter  plea  we  have  only  to  observe, 
that  the  two  causes  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  analogous  ; 
nor,  if  they  were,  could   one  irregularity   be  pleaded  with 
any  force  in  justification  of  another.     The  distinction  taken 
by  Mr.  Burrow,  between  the  rite  of  Confirmation  and  a  Sa- 
crament, will  have  its  due  weight  with  every  candid  mind ; 
and  the  impossibility,  under   the  present  circumstances  of 
the  Church,    of  performing  this  rite  in   conformity  to  the 
strict  language  of  the  original  rule,  may  be   considered  by 
such  persons  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  any  moderate  depar- 
ture from  its  directions.     It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  this 
is  an  office  exclusively  episcopal :  some  latitude  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  permitted  of  necessity,  where  no  assistance  can 
be  obtained,  and  human  powers  are  inadequate  to  the  fatigue 
of  administering  Confirmation  as  prescribed  by  the  rubric. 
It  would  have  been  much  more  decorous  in  the  Reviewer  to 
have  defended  his  brethren,  if  their  conduct  was  capable  of 
defence,  upon  the  merits  of  their  own  case,  without  referring 
to  another,  which  might  afford  an   opportunity  for  invidious 
remarks  to  the  enemies  of  the   Church,  but  could  scarcely 
furnish  them  even  the  shadow  of  support  in  the  opinion  of 
impartial  and  discerning  judges.     It  becomes  neither  them 
nor  us  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  our  superiors  ; 
but  this  we  will  say,  that  they  have  yet  wholly  failed  in  ex- 
tenuating their  own  irregularity.     The  plea  of  convenience 
or  necessity  is  fully  answered  by  the  notorious  fact,  that  many 
of  those  Clergy,  who  carefully  adhere  to  the  ritual  directions, 
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as  well  as  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  our  excellent  Church, 
have  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  sacraments  attended  under 
their  ministry  by  a  number  of  zealous  communicants,  at  least 
equal  to  that  which  the  Reviewer  boasts  of  as  only  to  be 
found  where  his  own  party  officiate.  They,  however,  have 
not  yet  found  the  necessity  which  that  writer  feels  so  strongly ; 
they  continue  in  the  good  and  edifying  practice  which  the 
Church  has  enjoined,  and  they  never  experience  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  their  brethren,  where  the 
service  would  be  otherwise  inconveniently  prolonged.  This 
latter  plea  Mr.  Burrow  has  answered,  by  a  statement  which 
must  be  considered  as  conclusive,  at  least  as  far  as  his  cor- 
respondent is  concerned. 

"  But  it  is  said,'*  he  observes,  "  that  the  strength  of  the  mi- 
nister, and  the  stated  hours  of  service,  would  not  allow  of  the 
due  administration  of  the  Sacrament.  This  might  be  plausibly 
urged,  were  it  not  the  custom  at  St.  Peter's,  for  the  minister  to 
employ  both  voice  and  time,  after  all  have  communicated,  in  sing- 
ing with  the  congregation  some  verses  of  a  hymn.  As  the  rubric 
does  not  require  this  additional  exertion  and  prolongation  of  the 
service,  it  can  hardly  be  esteemed  absolutely  necessary  to  diminish 
the  former,  and  contract  the  latter,  at  the  expence  of  a  most  im- 
portant and  impressive  application  of  the  sacramental  benefits  to 
each  individual  Christian."     Second  Letter,  p.  95. 

Mr.  Burrow  asserts,  that  the  tendency  of  the  principles 
which  he  combats  is  to  produce  or  promote  dissent  from  the 
Established  Church.  We  extract  the  following  passage,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  us  to  establish  his  position  ;  and  it  has  also 
produced  an  avowal  from  his  Reviewer  which  it  may  be  well 
to  note  and  remember.  It  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  zeal  of  that  writer  has  betrayed  more  of  the  esoterics  of 
his  party  than  was  perhaps  consistent  with  the  exercise  of  a 
sound  discretion. 

"  Whether  your  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration 
be  right  or  wrong,  one  thing  is  unquestionable, — that  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  regular  clergy,  compared  with  the  whole, 
in  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  admits  its  justness.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  preached  comparatively  but  in  few  churches.  It  is, 
however,  the  avowed  doctrine,  in  connection  with  the  other  Calvi- 
nistic  tenets,  of  a  very  considerable  body  of  Dissenters.  In  a 
country  like  this,  in  which  every  modification,  whether  intelligible 
or  not,  of  religious  sentiment  is  protected  by  the  legislature,  and 
finds  its  advocates,  a  meeting-house,  if  not  more  than  one,  stands 
usually  within  a  few  paces  of  the  parish  church ;  and  there  is  too 
much  spirit  of  free-agency  abroad  to  allow  it  to  be  supposed,  that 
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the  eKploded  idea  of  Schism  should  prevent  any  one  from  entering 
its  walls  who  may  expect  to  find  congenial  spirits  there; 

"  When,  moreover,  persons  are  systematically  taught,  that  the 
Gospel  is  not  to  be  heard  under  the  roof  of  any  Church  in  which 
the  officiating  minister  does  not  belong  to  the  Evangelic  party,  and 
that  that  only  is  the  true  Gospel  which  proceeds  from  Evangelic 
lips ;  when  such  weighty  reasons  are  reiterated  in  the  ears  of  con- 
scientious persons,  how  can  they  resist  the  temptation  of  seeking 
«  the  bread  of  life'  where  alone,  they  are  told,  it  is  to  be  found  ; 
even  though,  by  so  doing,  they  incur  the  charge  of  Schism? 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  you,  Sir,  would  positively  recommend  to 
a  parishioner,  absenting  himself  from  Colchester,  to  attend  that 
place  of  worship,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  which  your  principles 
and  his  prevailed  ;  but  that  such  a  member  of  your  flock,  if  he  had 
heard  you  or  those  about  you  speak  of  '  worldly  ministers,'  of  men, 
who,  though  unexceptionable  in  their  conduct,  devout  and  earnest 
in  their  professional  concerns,  were  '  blind,'  were  '  unregene- 
rate,'  were  no  better  '  than  the  heathens,'  having  no  call,  no  vital 
Christianity, — that  a  member  of  your  flock,  with  these  impressions 
on  his  mind,  should  despise  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  fly 
for  consolation  to  the  conventicle,  would  surely  be  no  great  marvel, 
would  be  highly  probable  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual was  zealous  and  consistent. 

"  You  will  say,  perhaps,  '  Am  I  not  to  preach  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  truth,  even  if  some  bad  effects  ensue  ?'  I  reply,  It  is  far 
from  my  intention  to  dictate  to  you  what  you  shall  or  shall  not 
preach ;  but  it  is  my  object  to  show,  that  the  first  effect  of  '  Evan- 
gelical' preaching  is  a  tendency  to  dissent  from  the  Established 
Church  in  its  present  state."    First  Lettter,  p.  55. 

We  cannot  presume  to  determine  which  place  of  worship 
Mr.  Marsh  would  recommend  his  absent  parishioners  to  at- 
tend, nor  is  it  of  much  consequence  to  know  ;  for  it  is  the 
general  tendency  of  such  preaching,  and  not  the  intention 
or  the  advice  of  any  particular  preacher,  with  which  we  are 
concerned.  But  we  have  lately  had  occasion*  to  record  of 
a  deceased  leader  of  the  party,  that  he  warmly  approved  of 
the  very  conduct  which  Mr.  Burrow  anticipates ;  and  our 
own  experience  convinces  us,  that  it  is  not  at  Colchester 
alone  that  the  adherents  of  these  Clergymen  "  fly  for  conso- 
lation to  the  conventicle,"  "  if  it  unfor Innately  occur  that 
the  Church  is  not  served  according  to  their  ideas  of  what,  is 
evangelical."  Nay  more,  it  will  be  found,  as  Mr.  Marsh 
may  hereafter  discover  to  his  surprise  and  mortification,  that 
even  an  evangelical  preacher  may  not  always  be  evangelical 
enough  for  his  flock ;  his  most  highly  seasoned  dishes  may 


*  See  Review  of  the  Life  of  Fawoett,  British  Crhip  for  May,  1819. 
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at  last  pall  upon  their  jaded  appetites  ;  and  "  should  this 
unfortunately  occur,  these  individuals  will  then  go  to  any 
meeting-house,  even  if  it  be  that  of  acknowledged  Me- 
thodists." 

When  Mr.  Burrow  anticipates  that  his  correspondent  may 
say  "  Am  I  not  to  preach  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth, 
even  if  some  bad  effects  ensue,"  (First  Letter,  p.  57.)  be 
has  suggested  a  reply  which  a  clergyman,  acting  under  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  his  principles  and  prac- 
tice, would  probably  use  ;  but  he  has  not,  indeed  he  pro- 
bably could  not,  anticipate  the  language  of  his  Reviewer, 
who  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance,  and  distinctly 
avowed,  that 

"  Mr.  Marsh  and  his  coadjutors  are  not  to  be  found  fault  with 
for  leading  their  hearers  into  half  the  meeting-houses  in  the  coun- 
try, because  they  will  keep  them  out  of  the  other  half."  Sto- 
ney's  Remarks,  p.  34. 

And  he  further  proceeds  to  observe, 

"  Suppose  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  public  ministrations  of  Mr. 
Marsh,  or  other  individuals,  should  have  a  tendency  to  estrange 
their  hearers  from  some  other  preachers  in  the  bosom  of  the  Esta- 
blishment. This  fact  plainly  does  not  of  itself  decide  which  party 
is  right  or  wrong.  Is  the  majority  in  a  Church  necessarily  always 
right?"     Stoney's  Remarks,  p.  35. 

Mr.  Stoney's  reply  to  this  very  decorous  and  churchman- 
like language  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words  ;  merely  observ- 
ing ourselves,  that  no  man  knew  better  than  the  Reviewer, 
that  the  points  of  difference  between  his  associates  and  the 
rest  of  their  brethren,  were  never  proposed  by  them  to  be 
decided  by  a  shew  of  hands,  or  an   estimate  of  numerical 
strength;  however  it  may  suit- him,  by  such  an  insinuation, 
to  endeavour  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  readers  from  the 
authority  to  which  an  appeal  has  been  really  made.    And  if  it 
be  a  fact,  that  "  the  public  ministrations  of  Mr.  Marsh  have  a 
tendency  to  estrange  his  hearers  from  some  other  preachers 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Establishment,"  it  is  a  tendency  which 
it  becomes  Mr.  Marsh  not  only  to  lament,  but  If  possible  to 
counteract ;  remembering  the  fearful  woe  denounced  against 
those,  "  who  cause  divisions  and  offences."     To  the  flippant 
and  indecorous  a4uestion  of  the  Reviewer,  Mr.  Stoney  re- 
plies ; 

"  Certainly  not :  but  would  the  Reviewer  insinuate,  that  the 
pseudo-evangelical  minister  is  condemned  merely  because  his  doc- 
trines differ  from  those  of  a  majority  at  present  in  the  Church  2  If 
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to,  I  must  remind  him  once  more,  that  the  opposition  to  his  party 
is  founded,  not  upon  the  authority  of  a  majority  at  present  in  the 
Church,  but  upon  that  of  the  fathers,  of  the  reformers,  of  the  best 
and  ablest  of  our  divines,  of  the  "whole  Christian  Church,  from  the 
apostolical  to  comparatively  modern  times.  Right  well  then  does 
his  remark,  with  respect  to  orthodox  ministers,  apply  to  those  of 
his  own  persuasion  :  «  Such  prophets  have  no  right  to  expect  the 
mountain  to  come  to  them.  It  is  for  them  to  come  to  the  moun- 
tain.' "     Stoney's  Remarks,  p.  35. 

We  can  allow  ourselves  to  make  only  one  more  extract 
from  Mr.  Burrow's  letters,  and  it  shall  be  taken  from  his 
remarks  upon  the  want  of  charity  too  generally  observable 
in  those  who  are  zealous  for  the  principles  against  which  he 
contends. 

"  Are  we  to  attribute  to  Christian  Charity,  the  repeated  invita- 
tions, nay  alarming  threats,  which  are  too  often  used,  to  induce 
the  young  and  unsuspicious,  to  *  come  out,'  to  '  separate  them- 
selves,' from  their  relatives  and  friends,  because  those  to  whom 
they  are  in  duty  and  affection  bound  are — not  extremely  vicious, 
not  daringly  impious,  not  in  any  degree  immoral,  not  even  luke- 
warm in  religious  matters,  but — '  worldly,'  '  unregenerate,'  •  un- 
enlightened,' '  unevangelical  ?' 

"  Let  us  hear  what  an  Apostle  says  of  this  divine  grace  of 
love  !  *  Though,'  says  he,  in  other  words,  '  I  had  had  all  the  su- 
pernatural gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  though  I  have  all  faith  so 
that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing.' 
Charity,  among  other  characteristics,  '  beareth  all  things,'  that  is, 
concealeth  the  faults  of  others ;  *  believeth  all  things'  to  their  cre- 
dit and  advantage :  and  «  hopeth  all  things'  may  eventually  work 
together  for  their  good.  Now  how  far  does  *  Evangelical'  resemble 
this  '  Christian  charity,''  when  it  sows  the  seeds  of  disunion  and 
disgust  between  the  most  intimate  of  friends,  when  it  excites  in 
the  bosom  of  the  parent,  the  child,  the  brother,  or  the  sister,  that 
most  dreadful  conflict  which  must  be  excited  between  nature  and 
religion,  by  the  conviction,  that  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest 
to  them,  are,  perhaps,  the  objects  of  divine  wrath,  the  unre- 
deemed of  the  Lord !  How  terrific  must  be  the  agony  of  that 
breast,  from  which  the  most  beloved  relative  is  dragged  by  the  un- 
relenting hand  of  death,  if  he  die  and  show  no  sign  of  regenera- 
tion, no  attachment  to  the  Evangelical  party ;  notwithstanding  a 
lively  hope  of  eternal  happiness,  springing  from  a  conscience  void 
of  offence,  and  terminating  in  his  Redeemer's  merits,  smooth  his 
brow  and  dismiss  his  spirit  in  that  peace  with  God  l  which  passeth 
all  understanding !' 

"  What,  in  such  a  case,  would  true  Christian  charity  prescribe  ? 
To  believe  all  things,  to  hope  all  things;  nay,  to  rest  with  un- 
shaken confidence  on  the  infallible  promise  of  Him  '  who  cannot 
lie,'  that,  «  he  that  hath  done  good  shall  go  into  life  everlasting,' 
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"  Have  I  supposed  an  exaggerated  case,  or  one  which  might 
not  very  probably  arise  from  the  tendency  of  '  Evangelical'  Prin- 
ciples ?  Excuse  the  interrogatory  form  in  which  I  have  couched  my 
suspicions  On  this  head ;  I  am  unwilling  to  hazard  a  positive  asser- 
tion, which  may  appear  to  convey  most  serious  reproach,  without 
leaving  the  door  open  to  a  satisfactory  explanation.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  my  knowledge  of  circumstances,  which  have  already 
passed,  will  warrant  stronger  language  than  "that  which  I  have 
used.''     Burrow's  First  Letter,  p.  G8. 

This  is  a  most  serious  charge  ;  it  is  more  than  once  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Burrow,  and  it  is  more  distinctly  recorded  by  Mr. 
Stoney,  in  the  following'  affecting  passage. 

"  Why  too  should  I  mention  the  pernicious  effects  of  Pseudo- 
Evangelical  principles,  upon  the  welfare  and  peace  of  private  fa- 
milies ?  Why  should  I  describe  a  young  person  neglecting,  from 
the    moment   of  her   adopting   those   principles,  every,  even  the 
least,  domestic  employment,  in  order  to  devote  herself  exclusively 
to  the  customary  Evangelical  occupations  of  endeavouring  to  in- 
struct those  in  reading,  who,  from  age,  are  manifestly  incapable 
of  such  instruction  ;  of  sowing  dissension,  for   Christ's  sake,  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant;  of 
teaching  the  poor  to  murmur  against  their  earthly  superiors,  to  be 
arrogant  and  useless;  of  enticing  men  to  promote  Bible  Societies, 
&c.  in  direct  opposition  to  the  shepherds  '  set  over  them  in  the 
Lord ;'  of  countenancing  in  the  way  of  error,  such  as  divide  the 
family  of  their  Redeemer,  for  which   he  prayed,  almost  with   his 
last  breath,  saying,  '  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name 
those  whom  thou  hast'  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  toe  are. 
Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  be- 
lieve on  me  through  their  word,  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou, 
Fatiier,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us.' 
John  xvii.  11.  20,  5J1.     Why  should  I  describe  a  young  person, 
from  the  moment  of  her  adopting  those  principles,  wringing  the 
heart,  and  wearing  away  the  life,  of  a  respectable  and  indulgent 
parent,  by  receiving  his  advice  with  every  mark  of  contempt ;  by 
continually  reading  certain  books,  visiting  and  corresponding  with 
certain  individuals,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  and  earnest  en- 
treaties to  the  contrary  ;  by  exchanging  useful  domestic,  for  most 
mischievous  Evangelical  occupations  ;  by  unceasing  endeavours  to 
pervert  the  rest  of  his    household  ;  by  neglecting  him   entirely, 
cruelly,  unnaturally,  even  in  age  and  sickness  ;  by  regarding  him, 
and  every  unconverted  member  of  his  family,  as  no  better  than 
heathens,  as  unfit  to  associate  or  converse  with;  as  profaning,   by 
their  participation,  the  sacred  rites  of  religion;  as  being  the  ene- 
mies of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  persecutors  of  the  people  of  God. 

K 
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Such  things  I  have  known  ;  but  it  is  now,  unhappily,  too  notorious, 
that  cases  of  the  above  description  are  common ;  it  is  now,  unhap- 
pily, too  notorious,  that  the  perfect  conversion  of  part  of  any  fa- 
mily to  Evangelical  principles,  is  the  signal  for  the  departure  of  do- 
mestic peace. 

"  I  shall  mention  two  cases,  however,  which,  I  trust,  are  sel- 
dom paralleled.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  clergyman,  who  literally 
devotes  almost  every  moment  of  his  life  to  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion. A  very  near  relation  of  this  clergyman,  who  formerly  ap- 
peared to  love  him  with  the  greatest  ardour,  had  no  sooner  im- 
bibed Evangelical  principles,  than  affection  was  exchanged  for  de- 
testation. I  have  heard  him  reviled  for  hours,  with  the  utmost 
bitterness.  I  have  heard  him  addressed  in  these  very  terms,  '  I 
can  read  your  destruction  written  in  the  Bible;  I  tremble  for  you 
whenever  you  ascend  the  pulpit ;  you  are  a  preacher  of  the  devii's 
doctrines.'  And  of  what  crime  was  he  accused  ?  Merely  of  ex- 
posing the  errors  of  the  sect,  whose  tenets  this  relation  had  em- 
braced, and  of  opposing  their  progress  with  some  success  ! ! !  What 
follows,  1  cannot  relate  without  shuddering. 

"  I  once  heard  a  young  person,  possessed  with  the  Evangelical 
spirit,  express  a  persuasion,  that  a  parent  was  groaning  in  the  place 
of  torment,  who,  after  having  lived  in  the  greatest  respectability, 
departed  many  years  since  to  the  land  of  souls,  in  fas  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  and  to  believe)  '  God's  faith  and  fear.1  " 
P.  56. 

The  Reviewer  of  Mr.  Burrow  challenged  him  to  produce 
facts  in  support  of  his  assertions.  Mr.  Stoney's  pamphlet 
has,  perhaps,  convinced  him,  that  there  was  more  valour  than 
discretion  in  the  call.  A  plain  tale  has  often  put  a  bold  and 
<  rally  reasoner  down,  and  the  force  of  truth  has  prevailed, 
where  argument  might  have  been  misunderstood  or  evaded. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  the  actual  effects  of  evangelical  in- 
fluence, will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Stoney's  short  but  interest- 
ing pamphlet :  and  if  the  alarming  exposure  which  he  has 
made  awaken  their  attention,  let  them  be  assured  that  his, 
is  not  a  story  of  one  parish  or  one  town ;  nor  are  the  distress- 
ing events  which  he  details,  peculiarly  attributable  to  the 
labours  of  one  individual.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
legitimate  effects  of  certain  causes,  operating  more  or  less 
powerfully  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  preparing  for  a  re- 
currence of  that  dominion  of  error  and  fanaticism,  which 
once  obscured  the  glory  of  our  Reformation,  and  convulsed 
our  Church  and  Monarchy  to  its  centre. 

Let  no  man  then  lay  this  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  that 

because  the  evil  has  not  yet  spread  its  contagion  within  the 

■I'       of  his  own  limited  observation,    he   may,  therefore. 
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say  "  peace  and  all  things  are  safe  !"  The  plague  is  come 
nigh  his  own  dwelling,  though  no  spots  of  contagion  may  yet 
be  seen  within  it:  whether  any  effectual  remedy  can  even 
now  be  applied,  He  only  knoweth  who  ordereth  all  things  to 
their  appointed  end ;  but  unless  the  patient  call  for  speedy 
and  effectual  aid,  and  both  vigilance  and  skill  be  exerted  for 
his  cure,  it  will  soon  require  no  prophetic  illumination  to 
anticipate  the  termination  of  his  malady. 


Art.  IV.      The  Civil  and  Constitutional  History  of  Rome, 
from  its  Foundation  to  the  Aye  of  Auyustus.     By  Henry 
'Bankes,  Esq.     In  two  Vols.      8vo.     pp.  410,    and  380. 
Murray.     1818. 

THERE  is  scarcely  any  department  of  historical  literature, 
which  may  not,  like   a   professional  treatise,  be  interesting 
and  useful  to  particular  classes  of  readers.     The  annals  of 
conquerors  may  afford  valuable  information  to  the  military 
man  ;  the  traveller   will   seek  for  the  circumstances  which 
have  formed,  and  which  display,  the  character  of  the  people 
whom  he  intends  to  visit,  in  the  history  of  their  country  ;  and 
the  statesman  can  only  found  his  expectations,  of  what  will 
be  the  probable  result  of  any  political  measures,  on  a  know- 
ledge similar  to  that  of  the  traveller,  but  extending  to  all  the 
nations,  which  may  be  likely  to  be  affected  by  those  measures. 
Nothing,  but  the  expectation  of  some  such  incidental  benefits, 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  objects  of  historical  studies,  can 
justify  the  devoting  much  attention  to  the  chronicles  of  Eastern 
nations.     The  only  satisfaction  which  a  well-regulated  mind 
can  find  in  the  perusal  of  such  histories,  is  derived  from  the 
instability  of  all  despotic  thrones.     The  cruel  voluptuary,  who 
has  reigned  for  a  few  months  or  years,  is  assassinated  by  a 
younger  brother,  whose  life  he  had  capriciously  spared,  in 
the  general  destruction   of  his  nearest  relatives.      We  turn 
Over  the  page,  and  the  fratricide  is  made  away  with  by  his 
confidential  minister,  or  favourite  slave ;  in  whose  family  the 
same  atrocities  are  renewed,  and  punished.     But  the  satis- 
faction which  results  to  the  reader,   from  the  celerity  and 
severity   of  this  retribution,  is  a  feeling  so  nearly  allied  to 
revenge,  that  good  men,  who  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
correcting  their  own  angry  passions,  will  not  willingly  encou- 
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rage  it.  As  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  be  obtained 
by  the  perusal  of  such  historians,  it  is  an  acquaintance  with 
beings,  from  whom  nothing  can  be  learned,  except  the  pos- 
sible degree  of  meanness  and  depravity  to  which  our  nature 
may  be  degraded.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  some  virtues  may  be 
found,  in  every  country ;  but  under  a  despotic  government,  they 
will  seek  security  in  concealment,  and  escape  the  historian's 
notice,  unless  they  are  forced  into  light  by  persecution.  The 
tendency  of  a  continued  and  unmixed  detail  of  servility  and 
treachery  must  be,  either  to  sour  the  mind,  or  to  destroy  its 
susceptibility.  Hence  a  person,  devoting  mnch  time  to  such 
studies,  will,  too  probably,  either  acquire  a  habit  of  depre- 
ciating, or  disbelieving  all  public  virtue;  or  else  debase  his 
own  standard  of  morality,  and  learn  to  see  with  indifference 
political  enormities,  which  he  ought  to  join  his  exertions  in 
checking,  or  holding  up  to  universal  abhorrence. 

There  are,  however,  some  portions  of  European  history,  like- 
wise, the  ingredients  ofwhich,thoughofa  more  mixed  nature, 
are  far  from  affording  a  very  wholesome  food.  Thus  the 
thorough  perfidiousness,  the  unrelenting  cruelties,  and  fre- 
quent assassinations,  which  fill  so  many  pages  of  Sismondi's 
History  of  the  Italian  Republics,  form  such  an  appalling 
mass  of  iniquity,  that  a  person,  rising  from  the  perusal  of 
these  horrors,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  less  intricate 
treacheries  and  more  open  aggressions  of  Buonaparte,  would 
experience  an  actual  feeling  of  relief;  and  would  require  but 
little  persuasion  to  forgive,  if  not  to  acquiesce  in  such  minor 
stains  as  the  Spanish  war,  or  the  military  massacres  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

Nor  have  the  details  of  Roman  history,  as  far  as*  the 
foreign  policy  of  that  extraordinary  people  is  concerned, 
been  without  their  share,  and  a  very  large  one  too,  in  poi- 
soning the  judgment  of  mankind.  Their  historians  have, 
indeed,  said  much  of  justice,  honour,  and  fidelity  ;  and  have 
written  so  eloquently,  and  so  justly  on  these  topics,  and 
have  so  plausibly  glossed  over  the  rapacity  and  perfidies  of 
the'r  countrymen,  that,  probably,  no  youthful  reader  detects, 
under  decorations  employed  with  such  consummate  skill,  the 
real  hideous  nature  of  the  mass  which  he  is  examining.  It 
is  astonishing,  as  Paley  somewhere  drily  observes,  how  many 
continue  in  this  respect  children  all' their  lives.  Hence 
conduct,  which  ought  to  have  been  detested,  has  been  the 
subject  of  general  admiration;  and  the  false  glare,  which  the 
flattery,  or  the  patriotism  of  the  Roman  writers  diffused  over 
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the  achievements  of  their  countrymen,  has  excited  the  emu- 
lation of  other  plunderers,  and  obtained  for  them,  in  their 
turn,  a  crowd  of  senseless  admirers. 

The  keen  eye  and  caustic  pen  of  Montesquieu  has  detected, 
and  described,  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  infamous  foreign 
policy  of  the  Roman  Senate  *.  Some  of  the  details  of  this 
policy  occurred  in  the  commencement  or  course  of  every 
war ;  and  a  cursory  view  of  the  general  system  will  shew 
how  mistaken  is  the  admiration  and  the  glory  of  foreign 
conquest. 

If  any  two  nations,  within  their  reach,  were  at  war,  or 
likely  to  be  so,  the  Romans  were  sure  to  interfere,  though 
they  might,  previously,  have  had  no  connexion  with  either 
people.  They  sent  ambassadors  to  the  stronger  party,  with 
orders  to  desist  and  submit  to  their  arbitration.  Such  a 
message,  sent  to  an  independent  nation,  and  delivered  with 
corresponding  arrogance,  was  most  likely  to  produce  the  ill 
treatment,  or  the  instant  dismissal  of  their  ambassadors  f. 
If  the  Senate  thought  that  the  people  might  still  have  scru- 
ples, the  heraldic  forms  prescribed  by  Numa  and  Ancus 
Martius,  were  made  the  pretext  for  additional  insults,  so  as 
to  insure  aggression,  instead  of  affording  a  chance  for  recon- 
ciliation];. In  these  cases  one  nation  became  their  ally,  the 
other  had  two  enemies  to  contend  against;  that  is,  the  one 
became  their  tools,  with  which  to  rob  the  other.  If  they  met 
with  difficulties,  their  courage  and  military  skill  carried  them 
through  ;  and  if  these  were  insufficient,  they  felt  no  hesita- 
tion in  having  recourse  to  dishonourable  means.  Thus  the 
Senate  and  Consuls  sent  out  Mutius  Scsevoia  to  assassinate 
Porsenna ;  and  either  this  hero  of  their  historians  was  an 
ungrateful  liar,  or  Rome  was  ready  to  produce  300  assassins 
more.  The  friends  and  domestics  of  Viriatus  were  bribed  by 
the  Consul  Caepio,  to  murder  that  intrepid  chieftain  iu 
his  bed,  after  he  had  compelled  the  Romans  to  grant  his 
countrymen  peace  on  fair  conditions.  In  the  instances, 
where  any  of  their  generals  found  themselves  obliged  to 
submit  to  humiliating  conditions,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  armies  from  absolute  destruction,  the  Senate  refused  to. 
ratify  the  terms,  at  the  same  time  that  they  reaped  the 
advantage  of  these  treaties  in  the  liberation  of  their  forces. 
Thus,  when  Jugurtha  had  surrounded  a  Roman  army,  and 


*  Grautleur  et  decadence  des  Rornains,  ch.  vi. 

+  Vide  Origin  of  first  Illyriaii  War.     Hooke,  b.  iv.  ch.  xiii. 

\  Mably,  Observations  sur  les  Remains,  liv.  ii. 
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allowed  it  to  withdraw,  on  the  signature  of  a  treaty  of  peace, 
the  Senate,  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  send  out  reinforce- 
ments, employed  this  very  army  against  him.      When  the 
Numantines  had  set  20,000  Romans  at  liberty,  on  equitable 
conditions,  sanctioned  by  the  oaths  of  the  Consul,  the  Quses- 
tor,   and    other  principal  officers  of  the  army,  the  Senate, 
after  full  deliberation,  determined  to  declare  these  conditions 
null  "  mora  majorum"    They  had  indeed  piecedents  enough ; 
for  the  same  faithless  conduct  had  been   exhibited  to  the 
Lusitanians,  the  Corsicans,  and  in  the  well  known  case  of 
the  Caudine  Forks.    As  the  Romans  were  generally  success- 
ful in  their  wars,  this  species  of  perfidy  could  not  well  have 
been  brought  into  play  much  more  frequently.     When  their 
opponents  were  reduced  to  accept  of  such  terms  as  the  Ro- 
mans chose  to  dictate,  though  not  yet  so  far  vanquished  as 
to  be  willing  to  sink,  without  additional  struggles,  into  the 
list  of  subjects  of  the  Republic,  another  course  of  treachery 
was  devised,   in  order  to  finish  their  subjueation ;  for  the 
whole  Roman  history  does  not  afford  a  single  instance  of  a 
treaty  ratified  on  fair  conditions,  and  with  the  intention  of 
being  honourably  observed  and  maintained.     The  very  con- 
ditions were,  in  general,  so  many  steps  towards  disabling  the 
other  party  from  making  a  second  resistance  as  troublesome 
to  the  Romans  as  the  first.     They  insisted  on  a  surrender  of 
the  means  of  war,  and  they  limited  the  forces  and  warlike 
preparations  which  might  in  future  be  kept  on  foot.     Their 
next  object  was  to  insulate  their  opponents,  for  as  such  they 
evidently  considered  every  independent  nation,  in  spite  of  all 
treaties.     They  allowed  the  nations  to  whom  they  had  given 
peace,  neither  to  contract  alliances,  nor  make  war,  but  with 
the  permission  of  Rome.     Above  all,  their  maxim  seems  to 
have  been,  "  Divide  et  i?upera."     For  this  purpose,  their 
first  treaty  with  a  hall-subdued  monarch,  obliged  him  to  pay 
them  such  a  contribution  or  annual  tribute,  as  should  force 
him  to  alienate  the  affection  of  his  own  subjects  by  oppressive 
taxes.     Then  they  took  one  of  his  brothers  or  children,  as 
an  hostage,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  supplying  his 
disaffected  subjects  with  a  leader.     If  he  died,  they  some- 
times voted  themselves  his  successors  ;  or,  if  affairs  were  not 
quite   ripe,  for   that,   they   seized  a  portion   only,    as  from 
Mithridates  when  a  minor;  or  they  named  two  rival  kings, 
as  Ariarethes  and  Holophernes  in  Cappadocia ;  or  they  set 
up  the  younger  brother,  as  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  An- 
tiochus,    and    declared    themselves   his    guardians.      Those 
towns  of  the  Boeotian  League,  which  had  assisted  Feises, 
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were  pardoned,  on  condition  of  dissolving-  that  union  of  petty 
states.  The  Achsean  league  was  broken  up,  under  the  pre- 
text of  giving  permission  to  each  city  to  govern  itself  by  its 
own  laws. 

Treaties  for  peace  were  occasionally  made,  destructive  tp 
the  weaker  party  in  another  way,  hy  unexpectedly  adding  such 
demands  as  should  either  renew  the  war,  or  constitute  a  total 
submission;  after  compliance  with  the  terms,  fivst  proposed, 
had  made  resistance  impracticable.  Thus,  alter  3  ugurtha  had 
given  up  his  elephants,  horses,  treasures,  and  the  deserters, 
they  caine  forward  with  a  new  demand  of  his  person.  They 
used  Viriatus  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  the  final  destruction 
of  Carthage  was  brought  about  by  the  same  cowardly  process. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  their  conduct  to  their  enemies, 
to  states  or  sovereigns,  perhaps,  as  ambitious,  and  as  little 
inclined  to  peace  as  Home  itself,  no  apology  can  be  made  lor 
their  conduct  to  the  friendly  nations,  whose  interests  they 
affected  to  support,  and  whom  they  cheated  with  the  name 
of  allies.  From  many  of  these  they  had  received,  under  one 
difficulty  or  other,  very  valuable  support.  Yet,  before  the 
commonwealth  came  to  its  close,  every  one  of  these  allied 
nations  had  lost  its  independence  ;  and  nearly  all  of  them 
were  in  a  deplorable  state  of  misery  and  slavery.  This  fact 
forms  a  very  appropriate  comment,  on  the  Virgilian  boast, 
of  its  being  peculiarly  their's,  Farcere  subjectis,  et  debellare- 
superbos  *. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  eloquent  declamations  against  Pi  so 
and  Verres,  to  learn  in  what  maimer  they  spared  their  submis- 
sive allies.  In  every  country,  men  of  profligate  and  tyrannical 
dispositions,  if  they  can  get  possession  of  power  will  abuse  it. 
But  we  find  the  amiable  and  philosophical  Brutus,  exacting- 
four  per  cent,  per  month,  with  compound  interest  f,  on  a 
bond  for  20,000/.  due  to  him,  (it  is  not  easy  to  say  how,)  from 
the  city  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.     And  when  the   wretched 


*  Let  us  suppose  a  certain  number  of  powerful  individuals,  commissioned  to 
hunt  up  all  the  persons  in  the  country,  who  should,  in  their  estimation,  deserve 
the  title  of"  delinquents,"  or  any  other  equally  vague  and  indefinite  appel  u- 
tiou;  and  to  take  possession,  for  themselves,  of  the  property  of  the  said  "  de- 
linquents." Suppose  farther,  that  no  right  of  appeal  was  allowed;  or  that  no 
superior  power  had  any  authority  to  call  these  commissioners  tc  account,  even 
for  the  most  obvious  acts  of  injustice.  The  certain  effect  of  such  a  commission 
on  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  may  enable  us  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable estimate  of  the  consequences  likely  to  result  to  mankind,  from  the 
assumption  of  a  right  debeltare  superbos,  by  a  people  capable  and  willing  to 
enforce  so  arrogant  a  claim. 

+  A  rate  which  would  double  the  capital  in  rather  less  than  eighteen  months. 
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Cypriots  could  not  satisfy  these  exorbitant  demands,  this 
enemy  to  all  tyranny  employs  an  agent,  and  procures  some 
troops  to-be  put  at  his  disposal,  who  confine  the  provincial 
Senate  in  tueir  council -room,  till  live  of  them  die  from  hun- 
ger. Nor  did  Brutus  recal  his  agent,  after  these  atrocities  ; 
but  recommended  the  man  to  a  new  governor,  and  requested 
the  assistance  of  his  authority  in  farther  coercive  measures  *, 

What  do  these  worthies  I 

But  rob  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter  and  inslave 
Peaceable  nations,  neighbouring  or  remote  ; 

Then  swell  with  pride,  and  must  be  titled  Gods, 
Great  benefactors  of  mankind,  deliverers. 

Paradise  Regained. 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  we  perceived,  with  pleasure, 
'a  gentleman  of  Mr,  Eankes's  known  acquirements,  and 
practical  experience  in  the  proceedings  of  our  own  legisla- 
ture, inviting  attention  to  the  civil  and  constitutional  His- 
tory of  Rome,  rather  than  to  the  details  of  its  aggrandizing 
policy.  We  felt,  that  even  the  mistakes  of  the  Romans,  in 
their  ardent  pursuit  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  constitution, 
might  be  made  instructive  to  a  people,  who  have  the  same 
pursuit  open  to  them,  and  who  appreciate  the  value  of  its 
objects  too  justly,  not  to  be  equally  earnest  in  the  investiga- 
tion. From  an  examination  of  the  Iloman  government,  we 
might,  possibly,  be  taught  to  improve  some  part  of  our  own ; 
it  was  still  more  probable,  that  we  should  discover  additional 
reasons  for  our  affectionate  attachment  to  that  constitution, 
which  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  gradually  matured  in  this 
happy  country.  With  the  antients,  a  state  appears  to  have  been 
thought  more  or  less  free,  according  as  power  and  fame  were 
made  more  or  less  accessible,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion of  its  citizens.  The  moderns  have  considered  per- 
sonal independence  and  security,  as  the  most  important  in- 


*  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Att.  VI.  1,  2,  3.  V.  2!.  The  new  governor  of  Cilicia  (which 
province  comprehended  Cyprus)  was  C4ce.ro,  who,  very  properly,  refused  his 
support  to  so  flagiant  an  art  of  inju.-tice  ;  observing,  that  the  keenest  usurers  in 
hi6  jurisdiction  had  expressed  themselves  ns  contented  to  abide  by  an  edict  of  his, 
which  forbade  the  demanding  of  more  than  one  per  cent,  per  month.  Cicero 
< '  rtainly  appears  to  have  kept  \ery  much  within  the  hounds,  to  v\hich  he  might 
have  extended  his  own  demands,  without  any  loss  of  reputation.  Yet  we  find, 
lhat  even  he  realised,  in  one  year,  20,000?.  clear  of  all  expences,  and  in  tie  ^r.tr  e 
time,  remitted  to  the  public  treasury  800,000/.  though  the  province  w.>  farther 
saddled  with  the  maintenance  of  1~,0C0  Roman  loot  and  2,600  horse,  besides 
auxiliaries. 
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gradients   of  freedom  ;  and   hold  "  that  people   to   be  the 
freest,  whose  constitution  makes  the  best  provision  for  the 
enactment  of  expedient  and  salutary  laws*."     The  attain- 
ment of  civil  or  military  distinction,  of  glory,  was  the  prize 
held   out  by  antient  legislators.     The  moderns  have  set  a 
higher  value  on  the  extension  and  security  of  domestic  hap- 
piness,     From  a  practical  politician  we  expected  a  clear 
statement  of  this  difference  in  the  ends  proposed.     In  a  his- 
tory of  the  means  employed  by  the  Roman  people,  to  secure 
their  favourite  object,  the  suitability  of  those  means,  to  the 
attainment  of  their  proper  end,   might   have   been   advan- 
tageously  distinguished  Yrom   the   ultimate   policy    of  such 
measures,  as  estimated  by   our  more  correct,  views  of  what 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  civil  associations.     But  Mr.  Bankes, 
under  the  designation  of  "  A  Civil  and  Constitutional  His- 
tory," has  chosen  to  comprehend  "  the  religion  and  manners 
of  the  people,  and  miscellaneous  transactions,  of  a  political 
rather  than  of  a  military  description."   In  reality,  he  has  made 
his  work,. a  summary  of  tha  general  history   of  Home;  in 
which  even  the  technical  manoeuvres  of  a  battle,  and  such 
facts  as  antiquarians  might  be  expected  to  take  an  interest 
in,  are  not  always  passed  over.    This  extension  of  his  subject 
appears  to  have  left  him  neither  room  nor  leisure  for  an  ac- 
curate  investigation    of  the  many   and   important  political 
theorems,  which  the  civil  history  of  Rome  would  naturally  ' 
have  suggested.     Yet  the  general  reader  would,  certainly , 
have  taken  a  much  greater  interest  in  the  work,  if,  instead 
of  details  with  which  every  school-boy  is  familiar,  Mr.  B.  had 
drawn  his  attention,  more  frequently,  to  the  singular  manner 
in  which  all  the  usual  objects  of  modern  legislative  anxiety 
were  slighted  by  the  Roman  politicians,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  difference  in  the  ends  which  they  had  in  view  ;  and 
had  then  shewn  him,  how  far  these  objects  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, still  attained,  from  the  natural  tendency  of  freedom, 
in  almost  any  shape,  to  secure  the  best  interests   of  man- 
kind.    It  would,  however,  have  been  impossible  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  to  overlook  the  inattention  of 
the  popular  party  at  Rome  to  the  right  of  voting  supplies, 
and  the  controul  of  the  national  expenditure.     Mr.  Bankes, 
accordingly,  remarks, 

"  In  modern  times  nothing  is  considered  as  more  essential  to  a 
free  state,  nor  more  characteristic  of  civil  liberty,  than  that  the 
right  of  taxation  should  be  vested  in  the  people,  either  collectively, 


•*  Paiey's  Moral  Philosophy. 
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or  by  their  representatives.  But  during  the  Roman  democracy  no 
subject  was  less  attended  to;  nor  among  so  many  inferior  griev- 
ances, which  were  magnified  into  importance,  does  the  exercise  of 
this  power  of  calling  upon  them  for  contributions,  appear  to  have 
occasioned  an}'  prospective  regulations.  Whether  the  senate  by 
the  sole  authority  of  a  decree  levied  a  dut)',  or  the  censors  took 
upon  themselves  to  do  so,  the  demand  was  equally  submitted  to : 
and  although  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  was  not  always  with- 
out murmuring,  yet  none  of  these  pecuniary  levies  made  so  lasting 
an  impression  as  to  create  any  serious  opposition  or  disturbance,  or 
to  occasion  any  legislative  enactment  to  regulate  or  limit  this  op- 
pressive prerogative."     P.  192. 

The  truth  is,  that,  to  the  Roman  citizen,  this  power 
did  not  prove  ojipressive.  So  much  was  brought  into  the 
treasury,  from  the  abundant  sources  of  military  plunder,  and 
provincial  exaction ;  that,  during  the  last  100  years  cf  the 
Republic,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  instead  of  paying  taxes, 
were  supplied  with  bread  from  the  purse  of  the  state*. 

In  the  passage  above  quoted,  Mr.  B.  appears  to  suppose 
that  the  censors  occasionally  levied  taxes  upon  their  own 
authority.  In  a  preceding  passage  (Vol.  I.  P.  150.)  he  ex- 
presses a  doubt,  whether  the  senate  could  legally  impose  a 
tax.  Yet  the  language  used  by  Polvbius  can  scarcely  mean 
less  than  this,  "  Kal  (aw  y  o~i/yxXr,T0$  itpulov  ptiv  £^£»  tw  th 
Totfjuim  xvpiczv.  x.a\  yip  rriS  £jo"6o«  Trscarii  aulri  xpa%7,  xa.1  IriS  e^ooa 
<Baga>xk%aias?  Lib.  VI.  II.  and  going  on  to  some  other  privi- 
leges of  the  senate,  he  says,  the  people,  have  no  share  in 
them;  and  again,  alter  describing  the  taxes,  he  adds,  "  \%u 
cl  7Tepl  iraLvlcuv  rcuv  'nponprifxivuv  tw  y.vp'ta.v  to  ouvcbpiav." 

Burmann  quotes  several  authorities  to  the  same  purport, 
and  though  he  speaks  with  hesitation  at  the  commencement 
of  an  enquiry,  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  the  orders  of  the 
senate  sanctioned  by  the  people,  he  concludes  by  asserting, 
"  abunde  in  instituendo  et  abolendo  vectigali  senatus  aucto- 
ritas  adstruitur  *j- ."  As  to  fhe  power  of  the  Censors,  with  re- 
gard to  taxes,  he  is  positive  that  it  extended  to  nothing 
but  contracts,  and  the  mode  of  apportioning  the  sum  to  be 
raised  £.     Of  expressions,  or  anecdotes  ascribing  the  impo- 

*  Julius  Caesar  found  that  520,000  citizens  were  fed  at  the  public  charge,  and 
reduced  their  number  to  150,000  At  this  time  there  were  but  450,000  citizens 
on  the  Censors  register.  Befoie  the  tribuneship  of  Clodius,  the  corn  was  not 
given,  but  sold  at  an  inferior  rate;  and  Piso  Frugi,  a  Consular  Senator,  went  in 
person  to  receive  his  dole  ;  which  shews,  that  the  law,  at  that  time,  contained 
bo  restriction,  as  to  the  rank  of  the  persons  entitled  to  beuelit  by  it. 

+  P.  Burmanni  Diss,  de  Vectig.  Top.  Rom.  Cap.  vii. 

^  Lipsius  defines  this  part  of  their  authority  in  two  words,  '  Vectigalia  loca- 
bant.'     Tiaet.  de  Magistr.  Vet.  Pop.  Rom.  Cup.  xviii. 
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sition  of  particular  taxes  to  the  Censors,  and  particularly  the 
salt-tax,  or  monopoly,  to  Livius  SaSinator*,  Burmann  says. 
"  Quamvis  quidam  auctorum  loci  etiam  (vectigalia)  constitu- 
ehdi  Censoiibus  facultateai  adseribere  videantur,  lectins  id 
illorum  auctoritate  et  suasionibus  a  Senatu  esse  iactum  dici 
potest." 

The  vague  way  in  which  the  Roman  historians  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  this  topic,  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
they,  like  the  people,  did  not  view  this  question  in  any  impor- 
tant light.  They  speak  in  the  same  indefinite  manner  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  magistrates  were  reimbursed  for  their  ex- 
pences.  If  the  great  officers  of  the  Republic  had  no  direct 
salaries  f,  their  situations  were  made  lucrative,  either  by  fees 
or  perquisites.  But  we  only  learn  this  incidentally  from 
pleading  £,  or  occasional  anecdotes.  Yet  the  sums  which 
they  drew  from  the  treasury,  were  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able. We  find  that  Gabinius,  during  his  Consulship,  built 
a  splendid  palace,  '  Visceribus  iErarii  §.'  Piso,  previous  to 
his  leaving-  the  city  for  his  province,  as  Proconsul,  obtained 
a  grant  of  nearly  150,000/.  '  vasarii  nomine ;'  which  Cicero, 
indeed,  objects  to,  but  as  Lipsius  observes,  "  Non  quia  con- 
tra morem  fuerit,  sed  quia  supra  modum  ||."  Middleton, 
endeavouring  to  account  lor  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  him- 
self accumulated  a  great  property,  notwithstanding  a  most 
liberal  expenditure  ^[,  enumerates,  as  the  first  source  of  wealth 

*  So  ascribed  by  Mr.  B.  Vol.  I.  P.  323. 

+  Arbuthnot  says,  that  '  Pompey,  when  his  governments  were  continued  to 
him  for  four  years,  had  a  yearly  salary  allowed  him  of  1 ,000  talents,  or  193,750/ ' 
Diss,  on  Rom.  Money  Affairs,  Ch.  xi.  He  quotes  Plutarch,  and  had  probably 
read  him  in  a  translation.  In  the  original  it  is,  x^ia.  TciKaiPta  'ha.fj.Bavav  x.aQ'  Ixaja* 
hia-vlov,  «4>'  <Sv  &pi4.£i  xj  ht>tx.«au  nra  s-pohomxoy.  The  last  clause  is  carelessly  ren- 
dered in  Crusier,  the  old  Latin  translation,  '  in  stipendium  attributum.' 

J  Neminem  qui  cum  potestate,  aut  legatione  in  provinciam  essel  profectus, 
tarn  amentem  fore  putarunt,  ut  emeret  argent  urn  :  dabatur  enim  de  publico;  ut 
vestem  :  pragbe bat ur  enim   legibus. — Cic.  in  Verrem.  Lib.  iv. 

§  Cic.  Pro.  Dom.  sua.  Sect.  47. 

||  Nonne  H.  S.  centies  et  octagies — quasi  vasarii  nomine — ex  serario  tibi  attri- 
butum, Roma;  in  qua;stu  reliquisti.  Cic.  in  Pison.  Sect  35.  and  Lipsius,  dc 
Magnne.  Romana.  Lib.  ii.  Cap,  x. 

^[  Cicero's  patrimony,  according  to  Corn.  Nepos,  was  little  more  than  2,900Z. 
Yet  he  built,  or  purchased,  noble  mansions  at  Tusculum,  Antiurn,  and  Astura ; 
his  Formian,  Cuman,  Puteolan,  and  Pompeian  villas ;  all  of  them  large  enough 
for  the  reception  of  his  friends  and  numerous  guests.  Besides  these,  which  may 
properly  be  called  magnificent  country  seats,  splendidly  furnished  with  paintings 
and  statues,  and  surrounded  by  large  plantations  and  gardens,  he  had  several 
little  inns,  as  he  calls  them,  or  baiting  places  on  the  road,  built  for  his  accom- 
modation in  passing  from  one  house  to  another,  and  occurring  at  short  intervals 
along  a  line  extending  from  Rome  to  the  South  of  Naples.  Middleton,  Vol.  III. 
P.  'J9i.  298.  lie  gave  Crassus  near  30,000/.  for  his  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 
Ibid  Vol  I.  P.  258.  The  shell  of  it  afterwards  sold  for  16,145*.  His  Tusculum 
villa  for  5,852/.  bothol  them  at  under  rates.     Arbuthnot  on  Roman  Money  Af- 

4- 
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to  the  Roman  statesmen,  "  public  magistracies,  and  provin- 
cial commands."  The  latter  Cicero  had  held  but  for  a  single 
year;  by  his  pleadings  he  could  not  make  any  thing,  without 
the  violation  of  an  express  law.  If  he  had  occasionally 
money  accumulating  at  a  high  interest,  we  also  find  him 
sometimes  borrowing  large  sums  ;  so  that  except  legacies  *, 
he  had  no  fair  source  for  realizing  so  large  a  property,  but 
the  emoluments  of  office;  and,  as  Cicero's  character  was  the 
reverse  of  either  rapacity  or  meanness,  the  extent  of  his  pos- 
sessions clearfy  proves,  that  those  emoluments  must  have 
been,  what  we  should  call,  quite  enormous. 

Again,  it  has  been  held  in  modern  times,  that  "  the  first 
maxim  of  a  free  state  is,  that  the  legislative  and  judicial 
characters  should  be  kept  separate."  Whereas  the  Roman 
people,  when  persons  were  brought  before  them  on  charges 
of  political  guilt,  were  at  once  legislators,  judges,  and  the 
injured  party.  Ky  their  legislative  power,  they  were  con- 
tinually breaking  down  another  most  important  fence  of  per- 
sonal security.  For  it  is  obvious,  that  personal  security  is 
annihilated,  if  a  man  who  acts  agreeably  to  the  laws  to  day, 
is  liable  to  be  punished  by  the  retrospective  action  of  a  law 
which  may  be  passed  to- morrow.  Yet  such  was  Cicero's  well 
known  case.  He  had  put  to  death  the  Catalinarian  conspi- 
rators ;  on  the  authority  of  the  commission  given  to  him,  in 
the  usual  form,  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate  ;  and  the  additional 
sanction  of  an  express  decree,  condemning  them  to  die. 
Five  years  after  this,  Clodius  proposed  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
declaring  that  measure  to  be  illegal,  which  had,  at  the  time, 
been  taken  in  stiict  compliance  with  the  law;  and  Cicero 
was,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  fly  his  country. 

When,  in  moments  of  danger,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  nobility,  and  the  sovereign  have  deliberately 
united  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  magistracy  a  power  of 
seizing  and  detaining  in  arrest,  without  public  trial,  such 
individuals,  as  they  may  chuse  to  call  suspicious  characters  ; 
every  Englishman  views  this  resignalion  of  a  portion  of  his 
rights,  with  a  very  proper  jealousy.  But  how  slight  an  in- 
fain.  A  cedar  table  is  occidental!}'  mentioned  amongst  his  furnituie,  as  costing 
W)/.     PJin  Nat.  Hist.  XI U.  15. 

Our  patriots  may  well  sigh  to  be  the  leaders  of  a  Republic  ;  for  the  prime  mi- 
nister of  any  modern  European  monarch  has  no  chance  of  leachirg,  or  main- 
taining such  splendour. 

*  Legacies  bequeathed  by  political  admirers  must  have  come  in  br.t  sparingly, 
till  he  was  far  advanced  in  his  career;  as  tiny  necessarily  imply  the  previous 
existence  of  considerable  political  consequence.  In  (lie  last  }ear  of  Cicero's  life, 
he  was  able,  however,  to  bo.ist,  that  he  had  gained  'iOO,i!(  0/.  by  the  free  and 
voluntary  gifts  of  dying  friends.     Middlctun,  Vol   111.  P.  SW). 
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fringement  on  the  freedom  of  the  subject  is  this,  when  com- 
pared with  the  creation  of  a  Dictator,  or  the  vote,  "  Ut 
darent  operam  consoles,  ne  quid  detriment!  respublica  cape- 
ret."  By  these  acts  of  the  Senate,  a  power  was  conferred, 
not  merely  of  arresting-,  but  of  putting  to  death  without 
trial,  or  hearing.  And  so  far  was  this  power  from  being 
given  in  terrorem  only,  without  the  intention  6f  being  exer- 
cised to  its  full  extent ;  that,  in  a  case  where  no  party  rage, 
or  vindictive  feelings  interfered,  we  find  the  Consuls  em- 
ployed in  searching  oat  as  many  as  they  could  find  of  7,000 
persons,  either  to  be  imprisoned,  or  put  to  death  *.  We 
are  speaking  of  the  detestable  association  of  Bacchanalians. 
When  it  is  considered,  that  the  witnesses  were  necessarily 
infamous  characters,  and  the  crimes  of  a  concealed  nature, 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  magistrates  might  have  found  pretexts 
for  putting  to  death  any  body  they  chose,  [n  this  case,  how- 
ever, we  may  give  them  credit  for  impartiality  ;  but  the  sur- 
render of  general  personal  security  was  complete.  It  is 
farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  people  that  did  not  volunteer, 
were  no  party  to  these  surrenders.  Tt  was  an  assumption  of 
absolute  power  by  a  single  branch  of  the  legislature  :  by  the 
Senate  ;  that  is,  by  a  body  formed  of  the  great  public  function- 
aries, in  and  out  of  office  ;  by  persons,  who  could  never  fall 
back  into  the  ordinary  ranks  of  lifef.  If  the  Senate  thus 
occasionally  exercised  a  most  arbitrary  power,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  people ;  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  had  the 
right  of  binding  the  former,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  state, 
by  laws,  in  the  enactment  of  which  the  patricians  had  either 
no  share,  or  only  an  illusory  one;j\ 


*  Livy  says  concisely,  '  I'lures  necati,  quam  in  vincula  conjecti  sunt.'  Lib. 
xxxix.  Cap.  18. 

f  In  another  instance  which  occurred  a  short  time  before  the  first  Punic  war  • 
no  fewer  than  300  Roman  citizens  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  on  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Senate;  and  were  executed  in  the  forum,  by  fifty  at  a  time,  in 
spite  of  the  declared  opposition  of  one  of  the  Tribunes.  This,  too,  was  a  case-of 
severity  upon  cool  deliberation.     Hooke's  Rom.  Hist.  B.  111.   C.  29. 

t  The  Plebescita,  or  decrees  of  the  Cornitia  tributa,  were  made  binding  on 
«M  ranks,  by  a  law  parsed  in  the  Consulship  of  Valerius  and  Horatius,  immedi- 
ately after  the  expulsion  of  tbe  Decemvirs.  Liv.  III.  c.  55.  It  was  about  five 
and  twenty  years  before  this,  that  the  election  of  the  plebeian  magistrates  was 
removed  by  the  Lex  L.etoria  from  the  Cornitia  centnriata,  where  the  nobility 
had  the  greatest  influence,  to  the  Cornitia  tributa.  On  which  occasion  Livy 
teini.rks,  "  This  dignitatis  comitiis  ipsis  detvactum  est,  patribux  ex  concitia  sut- 
miivtn'iis,  quam  virium  aut  Pk  bi  additum  est,  ant  demtum  Pa'ribus."  Lib.  II. 
c.  60.  Which  if  we  are  forbidden  to  understand  literally,  as  meaning  that  the 
m  nators  were  excluded  from  the  Cornitia  tributa,  cannot  imply  less  than  that 
they  ordinarily  ahsented  themselves. 

By  the  Lex  Publilia,  passed  A.  16.  C.  414.  the  Law  of  Valerius  was  re-enacted  ; 
snd  another  independent  legislative  power  cteated,  by  depriving  the  Senate  of 
their  option,  as  to  sanctioning  the  Populiscita,  or  decrees  of  the  Cornitia  cceturiata. 
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The  want  of  proper  limits  to  the  authority  of  different 
magistrates ;  the  absurdities  which  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  commit,  without  directly  infringing  any  laws  ;  the  diffi- 
culties which  a  capricious  man,  possessed  of  any  of  the 
higher  offices  of  the  state,  was  able  to  throw  in  the  way  of 
the  tranquillity  of  the  republic,  offer  a  most  singular  picture 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to,  and  know  how  to  value 
the  steady  course  of  a  well  regulated  government. 

We  shall  not  instance  here  the  conduct  of  Dictators,  or 
of  the  Consuls,  when  armed  with  dictatorial  power.  The 
government  was  then,  properly,  a  despotic  one ;  and  liable 
to  some  of  the  many  caprices,  which  form  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  despotisms  of  a  greater  duration.  But  we  shall 
take  our  examples  from  regular  magistrates,  apparently 
usurping  no  illegal  power. 

To  begin  with  a  Censor  ;  M.  Livius  Salinator,  who  held 
that  office  towards  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  re- 
duced his  colleague,  and  thirty-four  out  of  the  thirty-five 
tribes  into  which  the  Roman  people  were  then  divided,  to 
the  state  of  terarii ;  that  is,  deprived  them  of  every  privilege 
which  they  enjo\ed  as  citizens,  leaving  them  liable  to  pay  the 
same  taxes  as  before.  And  he  did  this,  avowedly  on  the 
grounds  of  a  personal  quarrel;  "  Quod  et.  innocentem  se 
condemnassent,  et  condemnatum  consulem  et  censorem  fecis- 
sent :  neque  inficiari  possent  aut  judicio  semel,  aut  comitiis 
bis  ab  se  peccatum  esse."  (Liv.  xxix.  37.)  The  absurdity  of 
the  Consul  Bibulus  shewed  itself  in  another  way.  To  make 
it  impracticable  to  pass  certain  laws,  which  were  proposed 
by  his  colleague  Caasar  (who  bad  a  majority  of  the  people 
with  him,)  Bibulus  proclaimed  that  day,  and  every  day  be- 
tween that  and  the  end  of  the  year,  being  no  less  than  eight 
months,  a  holy  day.  The  authority  exercised  by  the  Tribunes 
was  throughout,  a  tissue  of  anomalies  ;  but  we  should  con- 
sider all  government  as  at  an  end,  if  any  single  magistrate, 
out  of  a  body  containing  ten  members  on  an  equal  footing, 
could  by  his  sole  authority  suspend  all  the  functions  of  the 
state  for  an  indefinite  time.  Yet  this  is  what  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus did.  He,  as  Tribune,  published  an  edict;  suspending 
ali  magistrates  from  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  till  a 
certain  law  should  be  passed,  or  rejected.  And,  that  the 
Qiisestors  might  have  no  access  to  the  public  treasury  in  the 
interim  he  put  his  own  seal  upon  the  doors  *. 

Censors,  Consuls,  and  Tribunes,  each  and  all,  thus  appe »; 
to  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  indulge  in  extravagancies, 

*  Hookc's  R'unan  History.  Book  Vf.  Chap.  7. 
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Entirely  opposed  to  every  principle  of  good  government,  and 
totally  subversive  of  all  order.  So  that  the  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  of  the  Republic  was  dependent,  for  its  mainte- 
nance, upon  the  caprice  of  the  individuals  in  office;  and  this 
to  a  degree,  and  in  a  manner  which  resembles  the  barbarous 
policy  of  a  half  civilized  country,  rather  than  the  cautiously 
poised  system  of  powers  and  counterbalancing  checks,  which 
in  modern  states,  (even  but  partially  free)  neutralizes  the 
corrupting  tendency  of  power. 

On  reviewing  these  defects  in  the    Roman  government, 
when  brought  to  the  test  of  modern  notions,  we  are  ready 
to  ask,  in  what  could  the  value  of  this  liberty  consist,  where 
the  governed  were  so  loosely  protected  from   misconduct  in 
their  governors  ?     What  was  this  liberty,  which  found  such 
heroic  defenders ;    whose  destruction    has   been    so  bitterly 
lamented  ;    and  whose  fall  closed  the  scene,    on  the   most 
splendid  display  of  military  prowess,  of  eloquence,  and  talent, 
and  patriotism,  that  human  nature  has  perhaps  ever  exhi- 
bited ?     The  truth  is,  that,  in  the  free  states   of  antiquity, 
every  person  who  could  be  said  to  have  any  political  exist- 
ence whatever,  considered  himself  rather  as  one  of  the  go- 
vernors than  the  governed.     This  view  of  freedom  required, 
that  all  authority  to  be  exercised  over  the  people,  should  be 
made  accessible  to  the  people,  and  this  not  only  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  exclusive  and  prescriptive  regulations,  but  also 
by  a  change  of  public  officers  at  stated  and  short  intervals  ; 
that  the  authority  of  these  magistrates   should  be  acknow- 
ledged to  emanate  from  the  people;  and  that  they  should  be 
responsible  to  the  people.      If  a  government   founded  on 
these  principles  did  less  to  secure  his  domestic  comforts,  it 
had  a  greater  tendency  to  develope  all  his  faculties,  than  can 
be  done  under  a  more  tranquil  system.     Each  annual  change 
of  magistracies  brought  forward  new  candidates ;  and  each 
was  aware  that  his  manners,  his   talents,  his  conduct,  both 
public  and  private,  would   be  scrutinized   by  rivals.     That 
propriety  of  behaviour,  and  steady  industry  amidst  the  temp- 
tations of  youth,  which  fear  cannot  compel,  ambition  would 
form,  or  effect.     The  love  of  power  and  fame,  when  brought 
within  the  reach  of  honourable  exertion,  produces   and  sus- 
tains, a  degree  of  excitation  which  nothing  else  has  been  found 
to  equal  for  more  than  a  moment.     It  will  lead  to  efforts,  and 
saciinces  of  corrupt  propensities,  such  as  the  more  distant 
hopes  of  religion  can  rarely  enforce.     Wherever  the  popular 
voice  has  the  sole  power  of  bestowing  these  glittering  prizes, 
all  will  be  honourable  and  great,  so  long  as  a  character  for 
honour  and  integrity  has  more  influence  with  the  people  than 
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any  filing  else.  As  long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  the 
magistrates  may  advantageously  be  trusted  with  a  power  of 
doing  what  is,  in  their  opinion,  best  for  the  state  ;  without 
being  shackled  by  precise  rules,  which  cannot  be  so  drawn  up, 
but  that  unforeseen  circumstances  may  render  them  injurious. 
But,  as  soon  as  ever  their  support  can  be  obtained  by 
methods  which  require  less  painful  sacrifices,  which  are  not 
inconsistent  with  some  of  the  less  innocent  indulgences  that 
wealth  and  prosperity  oiler  in  abundance,  corruption  spreads 
with  amazing  rapidity.  The  most  impudent  profligacy  then 
bids  highest ;  the  good  cease  to  prize  distinction ;  and  'the 
government,  which  then  depends  upon  the  virtue  of  its  magis- 
trates, for  their  abstinence  from  usurpation,  is  irretrievably 
lost. 

The  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages  were  formed  on 
notions  of  freedom,  which  corresponded  much  more  nearly 
with  those  prevalent  in  Greece,  than  with  the  system  which 
modern  legislators  have  in  view.  Their  existence  was  as 
much  disturbed  by  civil  feuds,  by  plots  and  violence,  as  the 
antient  republics;  and,  like  them,  they  generally  fell  under 
intriguers,  who  affected  to  be  peculiarly  the  supporters  of 
the  popular  party.  In  the  last  volume  of  this  elaborate  his- 
tory of  these  republics*,  Sismondi  has  pointed  out  the  de- 
fects and  excellences,  which  resulted  from  their  views  of 
liberty,  in  a  maimer  which  Ave  should  have  been  glad  to  Lave 
seen  imitated  by  Mr.  Bankes,  and  applied  to  the  Roman 
((  nstitution.  This  would  have  given  some  novelty  to  a  sub- 
ject, tie  details  of  which  are,  necessarily,  of  a  most  hacknied 
deseiiption  ;  and  he  would  have  come  to  the  task  with  advan- 
tages, which  might  have  induced  us  to  look  to  him  as  a  guide, 
in  a  path  which  has  been  trodden  by  Mably,  Vertot,  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  MachiaveL. 

Of  these  writers,  the  first  had  imbibed  too  mrmy  of  the 
silly  notions  of  the  French  revolutionists,  on  the  necessity  of 
bringing  men  back  to  a  state  of  equality  ;  a  state  which  never 
Lr.s  existed,  in  either  civilized  or  savage  gociety  ;  and  which, 
if  it  did  exist,  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  be  destroyed  b\ 
the  naturally  opposite  effects  of  indolence  and  industry ;  or, 
if  it  forced  from  enterprise  its  just  reward,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  unnatural  elevation  cf  wastefulness,  it  would  teach 
injustice,  anTl  destroy  the  principal  stimulus  to  exertion. 

Vertot  is  nut  so  fanciful ;  but,  he  was  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  constituents  of  modern  freedom.  Montesquieu 
chose,  professedly,  the  aggrandizement  of  Rome,  rather  than 
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its  civil  institutions,  for  the  objects  of  his  inquiry.  The  ob- 
servations of  Machiavel  on  Livy,  breathe  a  spirit  of  liberty, 
which  makes  him  the  favourite"  of  the  patriotic  few  amongst 
his  countrymen;  in  spite  of  the  strangely  ambiguous*  hor- 
rors of  the  policy  described  in  his  '  Principe.'  In  tracing 
events  to  their  motives,  and  in  describing  the  effects  which 
they  must  have  produced  on  the  popular  feeling,  and  their 
influence  in  forming  the  national  character,  he  displays  the 
same  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  which  distin- 
guishes all  that  he  has  written.  But  he  could  not  anticipate 
those  views  of  the  subject,  which  would  be  most  interesting 
to  persons  who  have  experienced  the  very  different  benefits  of 
freedom,  as  felt  amongst  ourselves. 

The  rapid  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power  by  the  Gauls, 
and  its  equally  rapid  recovery,  have  drawn  the  attention  both 

*  Our  readers  may  not  be  generally  aware  of  the  question,  on  which  the  very 
opposite  opinions,  as  to  Machiavel's  political  honesty,  depend.  The  justice  of 
devoting  his  name  to  infamy,  on  holding  him  up  to  veneration  as  a  patriot,  turns 
upon  his  intention  in  writing  the  '  Principe.'  At  the  time  he  wrote  this  tract," 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  (so  oddly  fixed  upon  as  the  subject  of  panegyric  by  a  Whig 
writer)  had  secured  so  prominent  a  situation  in  the  Florentine  councils,  that  lie 
was,  in  every  thing  but  the  name,  already  the  sovereign  of  Tuscany.  To  dis- 
suade him,  as  the  admirers  of  Machiavel  say,  from  going  any  farther  with  his 
inroads  on  the  liberties  of  his  country,  Machiavel  wrote  his  '  Principe,'  which  he 
gravely  dedicates  to  Lorenzo,  as  the  result  of  his  studies  and  long  political  ex-  , 
perience.  In  this  treatise,  he  commences  with  some  brief  observations  on  the 
management  of  monarchies;  but  soon  turns  aside,  and  observes,  "  That  those 
persons  who  have  the  fortune  to  become  sovereigns  from  a  private  station,  may 
possibly  have  reached  their  elevation  without  much  difficulty  ;  but  find  enough  in 
maintaining  it."  He  then  sketches  out  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise;  slightly  ob- 
serves, what  honour  or  virtue  would  suggest  should  be  done  in  these  cases;  as- 
sures his  reader,  that  these  will  fail  in  removing  obstacles;  and  then,  proposes 
a  series  of  cruelties,  and  of  the  most  horrible  perfidy,  as  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  usurped  authority;  even  "  where  a  prince  has  been  raised 
to  the  supreme  authority  in  his  country,  from  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  by  the  par- 
tiality of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  not  by  wickedness,  or  violent  outrages.'' 
Princ.  c.  9.  If  he  meant  his  advice  to  be  taken  literally  by  Lorenzo,  of  course, 
only  one  opinion  can  exist  as  to  its  infamy;  but  his  admirers  assert,  that  he  is. 
to  be  considered  as  saying  to  Lorenzo,  "  Dont  flatter  yourself  that  the  path, 
on  which  it  is  too  plain  that  you  have  already  entered,  can  be  any  longer  con- 
sistent with  honour;  you  will,  if  you  persist  in  it,  find  yourself  necessarily  in- 
volved in  crimes,  such  as  you  cannot  now  contemplate  without  horror.  It  will 
then,  however,  be  too  late  to  retreat ;  you  must  either  be  the  murdered  or 
the  murderer."  The  same  work  would  serve  to  point  out  to  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
trymen, the  atrocities  to  which  they  must  be  exposed,  if  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  blinded  and  seduced  by  the  present  amiable  character  of  the  man,  to  whom 
they  were,  at  that  time,  gradually  yielding  an  unconstitutional  authority  without 
a  struggle. 

If  these  were  Machiavel's  objects,  the  dry  manner  in  which  he  has  argued  the 
necessity  of  an  usurper's  proceeding  by  rules  of  policy,  which  are  in  direct  op- 
position to  every  moral  and  honourable  feeling,  has  (most  unfortunately  for  the 
author)  been  very  generally  mistaken  for  a  positive  recommendation  of  such  abo- 
minable measures. 

L 
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of  Mr.  Bankes  and  the  Italian  politician.  Their  respective 
observations  on  this  subject,  may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
Mr,  B.'s  manner,  and  will  set  Macliiavel  in  a  new  point  of 
view,  before  those  who  are  apt  to  connect  with  his  name  no 
idea  but  that  of  complicated  perfidy. 

"  Livy  calls  the  army  which  fought  at  Allia,  a  tumultuary  army, 
hastily  and  irregularly  collected  :  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  soldiery  were  at  this  period  upon  a  better  footing  than  they  had 
ever  been  before;  that  they  had  continued  embodied  for  a  much 
longer  time  at  the  siege  of  Veii  than  upon  any  former  occasion ; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  under  popular  commanders  like  the 
Fabii,  and  with  a  formidable  enemy  inarching  to  attack  the  city, 
there  should  have  been  a  want  of  at  least  the  usual  number  of 
trained  and  disciplined  men,  to  enroll  their  names.  The  Romans 
were  a  nation  of  soldiers ;  and  every  man  possessed  of  property  was 
accustomed  to  military  service  from  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  the  essential  strength  of  Rome  consisted  in  her  gene- 
rals, and  not  in  her  soldiery :  and  her  wonderful  aggrandizement 
was  the  work  of  a  succession  of  some  few  superior  men,  who  by  the 
vigour  of  their  character  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  exploits,  raised 
themselves  to  the  head ;  and  elevated  their  country  to  the  highest 
eminence  of  glory,  in  spite  of  a  government  ill  constituted,  and 
feeble  at  home,  and  of  some  glaring  defects  which  marked  even 
their  military  system  as  applied  to  extensive,  or  distant  opera- 
tions. 

"  The  citizens  of  Rome  were  not  braver  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  territory  whom  they  were  so  constantfy  fighting  and 
so  slow  in  subduing.  The  balance  of  victory  and  defeat  during 
those  protracted  struggles  was  probably  more  equal  than  the  histo- 
rians admit:  but  allowing  to  the  Romans  every  triumph  which  they 
claim,  the  constancy  and  perseverance  of  those  who  bore  up 
against  such  repeated  reverses,  demonstrated  that  the  body  of 
those  nations  was  sound  and  vigorous,  if  a  head  could  have  been 
found  to  take  charge  of  it.  To  the  Gallic  tribes  the  Romans  were 
certainly  inferior  in  courage  and  military  fame ;  and  from  the  fatal 
day  of  Allia,  until  the  decisive  victory  of  Marius,  the  name  of 
those  invaders  was  never  heard  at  Rome  without  terror  and  con- 
sternation :  they  reputed  every  other  victory,  as  Sallust  expresses 
it,  to  be  within  their  grasp,  but  that  in  fighting  against  the  Gauls 
it  was  a  contest  not  for  glory,  but  for  existence.  What  was  it 
then  which  brought  them  through  all  their  difficulties  ?  The  an- 
swer, which  has  been  already  anticipated,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
same  reflecting  and  profound  historian,  who  declares  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  after  much  consideration,  that  it  was  the  ability  of  a  small 
number  of  extraordinary  men,  which  had  surmounted  every  ob- 
stacle, and  conducted  his  countrymen  to  that  greatness  of  which 
he  was  an  eye  witness  in  the  age  of  Pompey  and  Caesar.  With 
the  several  emergencies  which  occasioned  the  dangers  these  emi- 
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nent  characters  arose  to  encounter  them,  and  the  interval  between 
them  was  never  so  long  as  to  leave  the  republic  destitute  of  re- 
sources."    Vol.  I.  p.  167. 

Macliiavel  had  beeii  remarking,  that,  generally,  such  re- 
formations are  useful,  as  have  a  tendency  to  bring  a  state 
back  to  the  first  principles,  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  began  to  flourish.  Because  the  very  cir- 
cumstances of  its  foundation  and  success,  imply  some  advan- 
tages iu  its  original  form ;  and  these  are  very  likely  to  be 
gradually  corruoted. 

O  «s  A. 

"  This  return  towards  its  first  principles  must  be  effected,  either 
in  consequence  of  some  accidents  from  without,  or  of  prudence 
within.  As  to  the  first,  we  may  observe  how  it  was  necessary  that 
Rome  should  be  taken  taken  by  the  Gauls,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  founded  anesv  ;  and,  being  so  founded,  might  resume  new  life, 
and  new  virtue,  and  resume  its  respect  for  religion  and  justice, 
which  began  to  be  defective.  This  may  be  very  clearly  understood 
from  Livy,  from  whom  we  learn,  that  no  religious  ceremony  was 
observed,  either  on  leading  out  the  army  against  the  Gauls,  or  on 
the  creation  of  the  Tribunes  with  consular  power.  In  the  same 
way,  they  not  only,  did  not  degrade  the  three  Fabii,  who  contra 
jus  gentium  had  fought  against  the  Gauls,  but  they  made  them 
Tribunes.  And,  from  these  instances,  we  may  reasonably  pre- 
sume, that  as  to  other  excellent  regulations  made  by  Romulus, 
and  different  wise  sovereigns,  they  had  begun  to  pay  less  respect 
to  them  than  was  proper,  and  indeed  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  their  freedom.  This  overthrow,  then,  from  without,  came  in 
time  to  occasion  their  recurring  to  their  antient  laws  and  customs  ; 
and  to  convince  the  people,  not  only  that  the  maintenance  of  re- 
ligion and  justice  was  a  matter  of  strict  necessity,  but  also  that 
they  should  cherish  excellent  men  amongst  their  own  citizens,  and 
set  more  value  on  their  virtue,  than  on  those  conveniences  or  ad- 
vantages which,  they  might  think,  were  lost  through  their  means  *. 
We  see  that  this  was  exactly  the  result ;  for,  as  soon  as  Rome  was 
recovered,  they  re-established  all  the  antient  regulations  of  their 
religion ;  punished  those  Fabii,  who  had  fought  contra  jus 
gentium  ;  and  shewed  much  esteem  for  the  goodness  and  virtue  of 
Camillus,  that  both  senate  and  people,  laying  aside  all  prejudice 
or  envious  feelings,  placed  in  his  hands  all  the  power  of  the  state.'' 
Machiaveili,  Discorsi  sopra  la  prima  deca  di  Tito  Livio.  Lib.  iii. 
cap,  1. 

Mr.  Bankes's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  religion  are  valu- 
able; as   they  stand   opposed  to   the  insidious   compliments 

*  He.  allude?,  here,  to  the  odium  which  had  been  excited  against  Camiilus,  in 
consfqueoee  of  his  forcing  the  people  to  restore  part  of  the  plunder  of  Veii,  from 
a  conscientious  anxiety  to  have  his  vow  to  Apollo  strictly  fulfilled. 

i     '> 
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which  have  been  paid  to  the  liberality  of  the  heathens,  by 
those  who  are  ready  to  panegyrize  any  system  of  absurdities, 
at  the  expence  of  Christianity. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  polytheism  established  at  Rome  was  so  far 
from  being  universally  tolerant,  or  permitting  to  every  citizen  the 
free  exercise  of  the  worship  to  which  his  fancy  or  his  conscience 
might  direct  him,  that  we  find  a  law  passed  by  the  people  on  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  ex- 
pressly prohibiting  any  temple  or  altar  from  being  erected  or  de- 
dicated without  the  order  of  the  senate,  or  of  a  majority  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  :  and  the  whole  tenor  of  their  history  evinces 
that  their  religion  was  as  much  prescribed  by  the  ordinances,  and 
remained  as  much  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  as  any  part 
of  their  civil  polity."     Vol.  I.  p.  140. 

"  In  the  generality  of  the  instances  which  are  to  be  met  with  of 
this  superintending  control  and  authoritative  interference  of  the 
senate,  every  thing  was  disallowed  and  prohibited  which  came  in 
competition  with  the  uniformity  of  their  established  religion,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  opinions,  belief,  or  obligations  contracted 
by  the  votaries  of  any  of  these  suppressed  superstitions  and  here- 
sies."    Vol.  I.  p.  14-3. 

"  If  no  theological  rancour  existed,  there  was  a  political  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  which  allowed  full  as  little  liberty  of  worship,  so 
far  as  concerned  all  overt  acts,  as  the  blindest  zeal  or  the  most 
contracted  bigotry  could  have  done."     Vol.  I.  p.  146. 

In  matters  which  he  felt  to  be  of  minor  importance,  that 
feeling  seems  to  have  occasioned  a  carelessness  in  consulting 
his  references,  which  has  produced  some  inaccuracies.  In- 
deed the  circumstance  of  Mr.  B.'s  never  giving  his  authorities, 
will  diminish  the  confidence  of  his  readers,  whenever  he 
has  occasion  to  state  any  facts,  that  are  not  quite  notorious. 
For  though  the  instances  may  be  but  few,  in  which  the  reader 
would  search  out  quotations,  yet  even  the  name  of  the  writer 
who  may  be  cited  in  a  note,  will  frequently  enable  him  to 
judge  of  the  validity  of  the  evidence ;  and  in  other  cases  he 
will  derive  some  satisfaction  from  finding  that  his  author  has 
witnesses  ready  to  bring  forward,  if  he  chuses  to  examine 
them. 

Examples  of  inaceuracy,  on  unimportant  points,  are  such 
as  these. 

"  C.  Antonius  when  he  was  edile  covered  the  scenes  of  the 
plays  which  were  represented  with  silver,  and  Murena  afterwards 
did  the  same ;  but  J.  Caesar  in  the  games  given  at  his  father's  fu- 
neral made  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  stage  of  silver,  so  that  the 
wild  beasts  trod  upon  plates  of  that  metal."     Vol.  II.  p.  170. 
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For  this  the  following  passage  ol"  Pliny*,  lib.  xxxiii. 
cap.  3,  must  have  been  his  authority,  but  he  has  consulted 
it  very  carelessly. 

"  Is  primus  (Jul.  Ceesar)  in  aedilitate,  munere  patris  funebri, 
omni  apparatu  arena;  argenteo  usus  est,  ferasque  argenteis  hastis 
lacessere  turn  primum  visum.  Mox,  quod  etiam  in  municipiis 
aemulantur,  C.  Antonius  ludos  scsena  argentea  fecit."  Item 
L.  Murena,  et  Caius  princeps,  in  Circo  pegma  duxit,  in  quo  fuere 
argenti  pondo  cxxiv. 

Again,  Hannibal's  famous  expedient  of  fire  and  vinegar, 
to  make  the  rocks  brittle,  or  to  decompose  them,  is  applied 
by  Mr.  B.  to  masses  of  snow.  "  Livy  informs  us  that  use 
was  made  of  vinegar,  by  which  the  rocks  of  snow  were  dis- 
solved, or  made  rotten,  after  being  heated  by  means  of  trees 
burnt  on  the  top  of  them."  Vol.  I.  p.  286.  This  is  a  mere 
ridiculous  oversight.  Torridam  incendio  rupeni — ardentiaque 
saxa,  are  expressions  which  could  never  be  applicable  to 
snow.  Yet  these  defects  are  but  trivial ;  and  stand  on  a  level 
with  the  inattention  which  has  admitted  such  expressions,  as 
"  the  fraciiousness  of  his  child,"  and  the  parliamentary  bar- 
barism of  "  so  vested  an  interest."  The  complicated  sen- 
tences which  occur  rather  too  often,  we  should  generally 
consider  as  an  evil  more  likely  to  be  produced  by  public- 
reading,  than  public  speaking.  We  meet  with  such  involved 
paragraphs,  without  much  surprise,  in  sermons,  or  archidi- 
aconal  charges  ;  because  a  reader,  having  it  in  his  power  to 
make  his  meaning  intelligible  by  nice  distinctions  in  his 
pauses  or  emphasis,  is  tempted  to  neglect  that  simplicity  of 
construction,  which  is  natural  to  a  speaker,  and  necessary 
in  a  writer.  Our  clerical  friends,  however,  have  seldom 
produced  a  match  for  the  following  sentence. 

"  Metellus  and  his  friends  had  great  reason  to  feel  offended ; 
and  their  complaints,  which  were  brought  before  the  senate,  might 
have  been  attended  by  those  consequences  which  follow  the  dis- 
sensions of  powerful  men  in  a  corrupted  republic,  if  the  services  of 
Pompey  had  not  again  been  wanted  in  a  more  distant  field,  to  ter- 
minate another  war  of  still  greater  magnitude,  towards  which  also 
much  had  been  already  done  by  his  predecessor,  though  much  re- 
mained to  be  accomplished.''     Vol.  II.  p.  168. 

Having  freely,  but  we  hope  not  harshly,  pointed  out  what 
we  felt  inclined  to  object  to ;  and  expressed  our  disappoint- 
ment, that  we   were  not  made  more  sensible  of  having  our 

*  We  give  this  extract  from  Pliny,  as  quoted  by  Lipsius  de  mag.  Rom. 
Lib.  ii.  cap.  11. 
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studies  assisted  by  a  practical  statesman,  with  Mr.  Bankes's 
experience  ;  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  add,  and  can  do  it 
-with  satisfaction,  that  as  a  summary  of  Roman  History,  (in 
which  the  civil  and  constitutional  changes  are  made  more 
prominent,  than  the  military  successes,)  Mr  Bankes's  work 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  just  arrangement  of  received  facts, 
unincumbered  with  hypotheses  and  conjectures. 


Art.  V.  First  Impressions  on  a  Tour  upon  the  Continent 
in  the  Summer  of  1818,  through  Parts  of  France,  Italy  % 
Switzerland,  the  Borders  of  Germany,  and  a  Part  of 
French  Flanders.  By  Marianne  Bailiie.  8vo.  o75  pp. 
1 5s.     Murray.     1819. 

We  have  so  much  chivalrous  gallantry  about  us,  that  if  it 
were  but  the  fashion  now-a-days,  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
make  the  tour  of  Europe  riding  on  the  great  horse  ourselves, 
and  accompanied  by  some  kind  and  confiding  damsel  on  a 
milk  white  ambling  palfrey  by  our  side.  In  those  times  of 
purity  and  platonism,  when  young  ladies  were  fit  company 
for  lions,  and  giants  were  the  only  lovers  who  ever  abused 
their  advantages,  it  is  plain  that  literature  would  have  been 
thrown  away  in  female  education ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  latitudes  of  Trebisond,  and  Cathay,  and  Trapobana, 
would  have  occasioned  far  less  controversy  among  modern 
geographers,  if  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  Maridiana,  An- 
gelica, or  any  other  of  the  bright-eyed  travellers  of  romance 
to  have  kept  a  few  manuscript  notes  of  their  respective  jour- 
nies.  But  text-hand  was  not  then  a  ladylike  accomplishment, 
and,  even  if  it  had  been,  there  were  no  convenient  publishers 
to  arrange  in  fair  type  and  glossy  paper  the  "  First  Impres- 
sions'' of  communicative  tourists. 

Happily  for  posterity  these  things  are  altered  now;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  unhappily,  the  climes  through  which  our  ladies 
range,  are  not  so  much  unknown.  A  Fortnight  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Six  Weeks  at  the  Lakes,  or  even  Three  Months  from 
Calais  1o  Turin  and  back  again  by  Flanders,  afford  little  in- 
terest, when  compared  with  the  information  which  might  have 
been  gained  from  those,  who  in  less  than  half  an  hour  could 
have  passed  from  S.  Dionigi  to  the  Pyramids,  on  the  side- 
saddle of  Astarotte  or  the  Hippogryff.  Yet  it  is  to  be  owned 
that  we  have  some  poor  advantages  on  our  side;  we  may  com- 
ment on  arts,   sciences,  religion,   politics,  morals,   cookery, 
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costume,  and  turnpikes,  with  a  vivacity  and  a  volubility  which 
shall  assure  our  readers,  that  each  of  these  subjects  hold 
very  equal  and  similar  claims  upon  our  atlentiun  and  esteem. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailiie,  and  Mr.  W.  set  sail  from  Dover  to 
Calais  on  the  9th  of  August,  1818,  and  were  very  sick  during- 
the  voyage.  The  beggars  at  Boulogne  as  they  passed  through 
called  after  them  "Ah!  mais  que  Madame  est  jolie !  Mon. 
Dieu !  elle  est  very  prit;'  and  in  this  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  they  spoke  what  every  one  who  has  seen  Madame  must 
acknowledge  to  be  no  more  than  the  truth.  A  fille  de  chambre 
at  Samur,  being  asked  by  Mr.  B.  if  she  was  married,  answered 
naively  enough,  "  Pas  encore,  Monsieur,  »maisj'espere  tou- 
jours !"  A  good  reply,  but  as  we  conceive  not  particularly 
distinctive  of  national  character.  At  Paris  they  thought  Les 
Champs  Elysees  inferior  to  Kensington  Gardens,  Tivoli  to 
Vauxhall,  and  the  Menagerie,  which  we  had  always  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  Europe,  not  so  good  as  our  own  crouded 
and  pestiferous  cages  in  Exeter  change.  An  opinion  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  bearing  in  mind  that  they  did 
not  see  the  Parisian  menagerie.  At  Sens  they  heard  of  the 
tomb  of  an  illustrious  personage,  whom  we  are  inclined  to 
rank  with  those  four  rnonarchs,  Magus,  Saron,  Druis,  and 
Bardus,  or  our  own  not  less  well  vouched  Brute,  "  the  late 
Dauphin,  father  of  the  present  king"  Be  his  authenticity 
however  what  it  may,  his  remains  it  seems  are  annually  visited 
by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angouleme.  At  Autun  Mrs.  B. 
slept  in  the  same  bed  which  Bonaparte  occupied  on  his  return 
from  Elba,  and  to  this  circumstance  must  be  attributed  the 
unbounded  admiration  of  "  this  great  and  good  man  whom 
we  inhumanly  expose  on  a  barren  island  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
hired  agent,"  (Vide  Heformers'  Resolutions,  passim)  with 
which  she  remained  inoculated  during  the  rest  of  her  expedi- 
tion. On  the  road,  a  little  farther,  they  observed  some  cows 
ploughing,  an  operation  which  their  Swiss  servant  informed 
them  was  similarly  performed  in  his  native  country,  "  de  only 
difference  is  (said  he)  dat  dere  de  cows  be  all  oxes."  A  very 
beautiful  woman,  at  St.  George  de  liognains,  reminded  them 
of  Lady  O.  and  Mrs.  L.  and  they  wished  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence could  have  seen  her.  To  counterbalance  her,  they 
encountered  at  St.  Laurent  a  peasant  whose  face  was  a  mere 
skull  with  a  sallow  skin  strained  over  it,  with  "  black  eager 
eyes  deep  sunk  in  immense  sockets."  Mrs.  B.  was  afraid  of 
dreaming  of  him,  and  likens  him  to  the  death  in  Burgher's 
Leonora. 

Near   Beauvoisin   they   met   some    countrywomen   riding 
astride,  which  position  rather  unaccountably  reminds  Mrs.  B. 
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of  "  Byron's  grand  poetical  conceptions,"  "  the  exquisite 
sketches  of  Westall's  imaginative  pencil,"  and  "  the  truly-en- 
lightened-and-liberal- theological  sentiments  of  Pa'ey,  Watson, 
Fellows,  &c."  We  do  not  immediately  perceive  the  connec- 
tion, but  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  some.  In  passing- 
les  Eschelles  de  Savoy,  Mrs.  B.  assures  us,  that  "  a  convent 
of  the  Chartreuse  still  exists  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  believe 
it  is  the  famous  convent  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse.''  We 
should  have  been  surprised  if  she  had  believed  otherwise,  for 
every  road-book  might  have  removed  her  doubts.  Every- 
where among  these  mountains  Bonaparte's  genius  is  the  theme 
of  astonishment  and  of  applause.  "  Cet  homme  la  qui  avoit 
brave  la  nature !"  exclaimed  one  postmaster.  Ask  twenty 
others  by  whom  that  bridge  has  been  built,  this  rock  blasted, 
that  precipice  levelled,  Napoleon,  Napoleon,  Napoleon,  is 
the  answer. 

"  He  was  passing  through  the  ancient  horrible  road,  with  his 
engineer,  stopped,  and  pointing  to  the  mountains,  said,  '  Is  it  not 
possible  to  cut  a  tunnel  through  the  entrails  of  yonder  rock,  and  to 
form  a  more  safe  and  commodious  route  beneath  it?' — '  It  is  possi- 
ble, certainly,  sire,'  replied  the  scientific  companion.  '  Then  let  it 
be  done,  and  immediately/  rejoined  the  emperor."     P.  114. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  the  sweat  and  slavery  of 
nations  which  reared  and  cemented  the  pyramids;  that  the 
first  stone  of  the  Persian  tyrants'  gigantic  bridge  was  to  be 
sunk  on  the  liberties  of  Greece;  and  we  need  inquire  little 
farther,  whether  it  was  the  general  accommodation  of  man- 
kind, or  the  security  of  the  iron  crown,  which  suggested  the 
passage  of  the  Simplon. 

In  a  bookseller's  shop  at  Turin  they  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  finding  a  translation  of  Rob  Hoy,  which  they  were 
assured  was  very  popular,  and  a  sermon  upon  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  At  the  opera  in  that  city  one  evening- 
Mr.  B.  felt  something  tickle  his  forehead,  and  in  putting  up 
his  hand,  caught  a  monstrous  black  spider  four  inches  in  cir- 
cumference; a  circumstance  which  he  was  told,  though  rather 
uncommon,  yet  (as  he  had  sufficient  proof)  sometimes  occurred. 
Hating  spiders,  as  we  do  from  our  very  hearts,  we  felt  an 
universal  crawling  come  over  us  when  we  read  this  trou- 
blesome passage. 

Whenever  a  fille  de  ehambre  on  the  continent,  in  lighting 

you  to  bed,  answers  your  inquiries  with  "  sovez  tranquille," 

you  may  calculate  upon  a  similar  trial  to  that  which  a  Cherokee 

is  said  to  undergo,  previous  to  his  inauguration  as  chief  of 

is  tribe.     The  hostess  with  whom   they  lodged  at  Martigny 
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was  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  inkeeper,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  memorable  inundation,,  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes. 

"  Nothing  could  be  imagined  move  desolate  and  wretched  than 
the  present  appearance  of  Martigny ;  and,  at  the  moment  when  the 
flood  happened,  the  ruin  was  so  instantaneous  and  complete  as  to 
resemble  an  earthquake.  This  house  was  ten  feet  deep  in  water. 
The  host  might  have  been  saved :  he  had  already  avoided  the  first 
horrible  rush  ;  but  venturing  into  danger  once  more,  in  the  hope  of 
saving  his  cattle,  he  was  borne  down  by  the  impetuous  torrent,  and 
perished  miserably!  For  a  long  time  he  was  plainly  discovered 
with  his  head  far  above  the  stream,  yet  unable  to  stem  its  resistless 
tide  ;  Iris  body  was  afterwards  found,  in  an  erect  position,  supported 
against  a  tree,  not  in  the  least  mangled  or  disfigured.  It  was  sup- 
posed his  respiration  had  been  stopped  by  the  weight  and  force  of 
the  current,  which  could  hardly  be  called  water,  so  thickly  was  it 
mingled  with  mud.  The  cook  (who  happened  to  be  in  the  wine- 
cellar)  was  saved  by  his  perfect  knowledge  of  swimming,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind.  The  flood  completely  filled  the  cellar,  staircase,, 
and  hall,  in  a  moment,  and  he  paddled  and  swam  up  the  steps  of 
the  former,  till  he  reached  the  surface,  and  thus  almost  miraculously 
escaped."     P.  235. 

The  English,  we  are  proud  to  say,  are  the  only  travellers 
who'  have  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  produced 
by  this  most  destructive  calamity. 

The  bed-room  of  Voltaire  at  Ferney  is  decorated  with 
portraits  of  Milton,  Newton,  Washington,  Franklin,  Mar- 
montel,  Corneille,  Racine,  Helvetius,  and  Delille,  under  the 
picture  of  the  last  is  an  inscription  in  the  owner's  hand-writing, 
most  wickedly  equivocal. 

"  Nulli  flebilior  quam  Tibi  Virgili." 

-  In  common  with  many  others  we  have  it  seems  been  de- 
ceived in  the  causes  of  Voltaire's  hatred  to  Christianity ;  it 
arose  from  no  presumptuous  confidence  in  extraordinary 
powers,  no  ignorance  on  the  holy  subjects  which  he  profaned, 
no  uncontrolled  effervescence  of  wit,  no  coldness  of  feeling, 
no  ambition  of  applause,  no  affectation  of  being  thought 
superior  to  prejudice.  He  lived  "  in  an  age  when  bigotry 
stalked  abroad  in  all  the  horrors  of  her  deformity,  and 
ignorance  blindly  followed  in  the  bloody  traces  of  her  foot- 
steps," and  of  course  his  "  vigorous  understanding  disdained 
such  disgraceful  shackles."  That  he  was  a  yood  and  pious 
man,  though  not  a  Christian,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for 
"  certain  it  is  that  he  built  at  his  own  expense  the  church  at 
Ferney,"  which  bears  for  its  inscription  "  Deo  erexit  Vol- 
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1aire."  Now,  on  the  same  grounds,  we  may  prove  the  good- 
ness and  the  piety  of  Nero,  Commodus,  Domitian,  or  Iielio- 
gabalus,  who  more  than  once  erected  similar  temples,  neither 
were  they  any  of  them  Christians ;  but  Mrs.  B.'s  system  of 
theology  seems  to  need  a  little  classification.  She  is  right 
enough  in  her  dislike  of  our  contemporary  English  fanatics, 
but  she  is  not  quite  right  in  her  account  of  the  reasons  upon 
which  she  dislikes  them.  She  is  "  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
bright,  soft,  and  smiling  type,  under  which  a  different  mytho- 
logy" &c.  &c.  and  she  condemns  "  the  advocates  for  the 
doctrine  of  original  depravity,  who  deny  that  man  is  rendered 
vicious  chiefly  by  circumstances."  Now  in  all  gentleness  we 
would  remind  her  that  Christianity  is  not  a  narration  of  fables, 
and  that  every  one  who  admits  the  necessity  of  a  Redeemer 
can  admit  it  on  no  other  grounds  than  that  of  a  certain  de- 
pravation of  our  nature.  Si  non  periisset  Homo,  non  venis- 
set  Christus.  These  we  are  confident  are  errors  not  of  inten- 
tion, but  of  not  quite  understanding  what  she  talks  about; 
and  we  are  sorry  that  a  lady  who  is  "  so  very  prit,"'  and  pos- 
sesses such  lively  talents  for  travelling  as  are  displayed  up 
and  down  these  pages,  should  not  know  better  how  to  keep 
her  ov/n  secret. 

Near  Chamouni  is  a  monument  erected  during  the  consul- 
ship of  Bonaparte  to  a  young  German  philosopher,  who, 
through  the  ignorance  of  his  guide,  fell  into  the  crevice  of  a 
glacier,  and  was  lost. ;  when  discovered  some  time  afterwards, 
his  nails  were  worn  off  and  his  fingers  stripped  to  the  bone, 
in  his  agonizing  and  desperate  attempts  to  release  himself. 
The  inscription  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  nation  which 
engraved  it;  the  stone  is  erected  first  as  a  warning  to  travel- 
lers ;  secondly,  as  a  memorial  of  the  person  lost;  and  thirdly, 
to  inform  the  world  that  France  encourages  science  even  in 
her  enemies.  At  Berne  Mrs.  B.  was  shewn  several  prints 
from  the  drawings  of  Mind.  This  singular  artist,  who  died 
about  two  years  since,  was  an  idiot  afflicted  with  a  goitre  ;  he 
was  horribly  deformed,  and  imbecile  and  stupid  in  every 
thing  which  did  not  immediately  relate  to  his  own  art.  His 
memory  was  most  prodigious,  and  almost  all  his  groupes 
were  drawn  from  it.  He  was  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
highness  of  his  finish  than  the  boldness  of  his  outline,  and 
from  a  voluminous  collection  of  cats  in  all  stages  of  their 
existence,  and  habits  of  their  life,  which  he  had  drawn  with 
particular  skill,  he  obtained  the  name  of  Le  Raffaelle  des 
Chats.  Some  few  of  his  pieces  wo  believe  have  found  their 
way  to  England. 
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One  scene,  which  Mrs.  B.  witnessed  at  Lyons,  will  afford 
a  fair  specimen  of  her  style  of  narration. 

**  We  returned  home  immediately  after  the  representation  of  this 
piece,  not  staying  for  the  farce  ;  and  after  taking  coffee,  once  more 
sallied  forth  to  view  the  beautiful  illuminations  which  were  displayed 
in  honour  of  the  day.  The  night  was  clear,  warm,  and  balmy,  and 
the  whole  population  of  the  city  (a  hundred  and  nine  thousand 
persons)  seemed  to  be  walking  about,  enjoying  themselves  com- 
pletely. The  effect  of  the  lights  reflected  upon  the  distant  vine- 
clad  hills  was  singularly  beautiful.  I  admired  the  costume  of  many 
of  the  children  here  ;  they  wore  large  shepherdess-sort  of  Leghorn 
hats  with  very  low  crowns,  wreathed  with  pretty  roses,  which  har- 
monized with  their  little  innocent  round  faces  remarkably  well. 
The  soldiers,  paysannes,  and  some  of  the  bourgeoises,  were  dancing 
<]uadrilles  under  the  trees  of  the  promenade,  which  was  lighted 
much  in  the  manner  of  Vauxhall.  There  was  a  busy  hum  of  voices 
in  the  air,  swelling  upon  the  breeze,  mixed  with  notes  of  animating 
music,  and  occasional  bursts  of  mirth  and  laughter,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, might  have  been  heard  for  miles.  In  short,  the  scene  was  a 
perfect  carnival.  On  reaching  our  inn,  we  saw  the  officers  of  the 
foot  guards  (who  had  been  dining  together  in  the  same  apartment 
occupied  by  the  jouteurs  in  the  morning)  dancing  waltzes  to  the 
loud  music  of  their  own  band,  in  which  the  brazen  tones  of  the 
trumpet  were  painfully  pre-eminent.  For  want  of  female  partners, 
they  had,  some  of  them,  taken  off  their  coats,  and  dressed  them- 
selves up  in  mob-caps,  shawls,  and  petticoats  made  of  the  dinner 
napkins.  In  this  strange  costume  they  tore  about  the  room, 
swinging  each  other  in  a  manner  that  disgusted  while  it  made  us 
smile.  The  master  of  the  house,  who  seemed  to  think  all  this  very 
fine,  wanted  to  know  if  Madame  would  not  join  in  the  merry  dance  ? 
(meaning  me)  ;  but  Mr.  B.  quietly  declined  the  obliging  proposal, 
saying,  '  I  was  not  quite  strong  enough  for  such  an  attempt  just 
now.'  Upon  which  Monsieur  came  behind  me,  and,  supporting  me 
under  both  the  elbows,  almost  carried  me  up  the  stairs  to  the  door 
of  our  apartment;  so  obsequious  are  the  French  to  all  women." 
P.  94-. 

We  take  leave  of  our  fair  traveller  at  Dover,  on  the  8th  of 
October.  Her  little  volume  is  good-natured,  lively,  and  care- 
less, more  so  perhaps  than  it  would  have  been  if  she  had  taken 
the  trouble  of  converting  her  "  First  Impressions''  into 
"  Second  Thoughts."  Indeed,  if  she  had  thought  twice  upon 
one  or  two  subjects  which  we  could  point  out,  it  might  have 
been  as  well ;  but  no  matter,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  our  fair 
authoress  at  parting.  We  had  forgotten  to.  mention  that  her 
book  is  adorned  with  four  very  pretty  mezzotinlo  engravings. 
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Art.  VI.  Principles  and  Practices  of  Pretended  Reformers 
in  Church  and  State.  By  Arthur  H.  Kenney,  D.I).  Dean 
of  Achonry,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

(  Continued  from  Page  52.  J 

From  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  until  that  of  the  unhappy 
Charles,  no  coercion  had  been  able  effectually  to  restrain,  no 
concession,  which. a  due  regard  for  fundamental  truths  and 
primitive  order  could  allow,  had  been  sufficient  to  satisfy 
those  turbulent  spirits,  who  had  banded  themselves  together, 
even  before  their  return  from  exile,  to  establish  the  constitu- 
tions of  Geneva  upon  the  ruins  of  episcopacy. 

A  system  of  vigilance  checked  them  for  a  time,  but  the 
spirit  only  boiled  more  fiercely  within,  until  a  milder  rule,  or 
a  favourable  opportunity  permitted  it  again  to  expand  itself 
in  action.  Sometimes  in  silence  and  in  secret,  at  other 
times  openly  and  boldly,  had  the  teachers  of  disaffection  to 
the  Church,  and  disloyalty  to  the  State,  by  which  it  was 
supported,  continued  to  spread  their  poisonous  tenets  among 
the  people.  They  were  indefatigable  and  united,  and  their  zeal 
was  unquenchable.  If  they  were  allowed  to  proceed  with- 
out molestation,  their  progress  was  rapid  and  extensive ;  and 
if  their  conduct  invited  inquiry,  and  that  inquiry  led  to  mea- 
sures of  restraint,  their  sufferings  in  the  presumed  cause  of 
truth  conciliated  pity  and  affection,  and  laid  up  for  them  a 
store  of  influence  and  popularity,  which  never  failed  to  work 
its  effect  at  a  convenient  season.  If  even  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  and  with  the  advantage  of  experi- 
ence and  deliberate  reflection,  we  look  back  to  that  period, 
without  being  able  to  suggest  any  mode  by  which  its  evils 
could  have  been  prevented  ;  we  may  well  make  allowance  for 
the  mistakes  and  inefficient  measures  of  the  ruling  powers, 
who  were  confused  and  perplexed  by  the  new  and  alarming- 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  irritated  by  the 
operation  of  those  contentions  in  which  they  were  personally 
involved.  So  many  causes  contributed  to  produce  the  dis- 
contents, that  no  one  rule  of  action  would  suffice  to  meet 
and  remove  them.  The  conflicting  demands  of  an  increas- 
ing spirit  of  liberty,  and  more  just  views  of  the  purposes  of 
legitimate  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  rooted  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  the  long  established  rights  and  usages  of  the 
crown,  on  the  other,  presented  obstacles  to  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement, which  the  most  consummate  wisdom  and  prudence 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  surmount.     It  was  a  fearful 
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task  to  undertake  the  redress  of  acknowledged  and  substantial 
grievances,  without  disarming  the  executive  authority  of  its 
constitutional  and  wholesome  power ;  to  satisfy  even  the  reason- 
able claims  of  the  subject,  without  derogating  too  much  from 
the  proper  dignity  and  legal  rights  of  the  prince.  In  any  time, 
and  under  any  circumstances,  these  would  have  been  problems, 
which  the  coolest  head,  and  the  most  unbiassed  judgment 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  solve :  what  then  must  have  been 
the  case,  when  all  was  heat  and  animosity;  when  the  subject 
was  inflamed  to  madness  by  seditious  demagogues ;  and  the 
prince,  insulted  and  calumniated,  charged  with  intentions  which 
he  had  never  formed,  and  motives  which  he  had  never  felt,  was 
called  upon  not  only  to  surrender  privileges,  which,  however 
iucontestably  inherent  in  his  crown,  were  incompatible  with 
the  real  interests  of  his  people,  but  powers  essential  to  the 
very  preservation  of  the  monarchy,  and  with  it,  of  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  nation.  It  should  be  remembered  also, 
that  had  he  consented  to  all  the  political  demands  of  his  op- 
ponents, their  religious  prejudices  yet  remained  to  be  con- 
ciliated ;  which  could  only  be  done  by  surrendering  the 
Church  of  England  to  their  will. 

If  then,  thus  involved  in  perplexities,  surrounded  by 
treacherous  counsellors,  and  beset  by  faint-hearted  or  inju- 
dicious friends,  the  ill  fated-monarch  sometimes  made  a  false 
step,  and  placed  himself  in  situations,  whence  it  was  as 
difficult  to  retreat  with  honour,  as  it  was  impossible  to  remain 
in  them  with  safety ;  we  shall  pity  rather  than  blame  him : 
and  where  wisdom  could  scarcely  have  averted  the  catas- 
trophe, we  shall  admire  the  fortitude  and  piety  which  endured, 
even  the  last  extremity,  without  repining,  and  enshrined  the 
failings  of  the  monarch  in  the  virtues  of  the  Christian,  and 
the  heroic  resignation  of  the  martyr.  When  we  calmly  con- 
template the  terrible  struggle,  we  cannot  but  admit,  that, 
though  the  tide  of  disaffection  poured  through  various  minor 
channels,  still  it  never  lost  the  character  of  a  religious  con- 
test. The  great  body  of  the  disloyal  were  chiefly  moved 
through  the  medium  of  their  religious  affections  ;  the  leaders, 
whether  fanatics  or  hypocrites  it  matters  not,  carried  on  all 
their,  political  designs  under  the  cloke  of  religion ;  and  the 
preachers  who  instigated  the  nation  to  rebellion  by  their 
harangues,  at  least  divided  the  merits  of  success  with  the 
army,  who  inflamed  by  their  oratory,  and  sophisticated  by 
their  arguments,  accomplished  it  with  their  swords.  Fully 
coinciding  with  the  Dean  of  Achonry  in  the  views  he  has 
taken  of  this  subject,  we  deem  it  right  to  allow  him  to  state 
them  for  himself;  and  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  do  so, 
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because  it  has  been  rather  hastily  asserted,  that  he  has  con- 
tracted them  in  a  manner  which,  had  the  charge  been  well 
founded,  would  have  very  materially  depreciated  the  value  of 
his  work. 

We  extract  the  following  passage  from  the  commencement 
of  the  eighth  section  of  his  first  chapter,  as  sufficiently  illus- 
trative of  his  real  sentiments. 

"  We  have  now  seen,  stated  from  some  of  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  Geneva  school,  the  principles  whose  fatal  influence  mainly 
contributed  to  produce  the  Rebellion  and  its  attendant  miseries. 
Other  causes  undoubtedly  aided  the  operation  of  those  principles 
in  England,  from  the  period  of  their  introduction,  to  that  of  the 
dreadful  convulsion  which  they  excited.  The  circulation  of  the 
theories  of  ancient  republican  writers  (a  consequence  of  the  revival 
of  letters)  was  cotemporary  with  the  progress  of  the  new  fanati- 
cism. Thus,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  a 
spirit  of  freedom  was  gradually  spread  amongst  the  nation  :  and 
on  some  occasions,  in  the  two  latter  reigns  particularly,  a  spirit  of 
license  discovered  itself.  Yet,  the  administrations  of  each  of  those 
sovereigns,  retained  maxims  and  adopted  measures,  which  were 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  just  liberties  of  the  people.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  redress  such  grievances.  Charles  at 
last  redressed  them  :  but  the  malignant  influence  of  the  principles 
which  have  been  detailed,  prevented  the  salutary  effects,  which 
some  of  his  concessions  would  otherwise  have  produced.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  most  unreasonable  to  suppose  (even  though  the  griev- 
ances had  not  existed)  that,  when  principles  such  as  those  before 
stated,  were  generally  and  warmly  maintained  in  England,  there 
would  not  have  been  factious  spirits,  ready  to  make  use  of  them, 
as  the  convenient  instruments  of  rebellion.  In  such  a  morbid  state 
of  the  public  mind,  the  removal  of  real  grievances,  far  from  pro- 
ducing conciliation  and  harmony,  served  but  to  excite  increased 
clamour  about  imaginary  causes  of  complaint,  invented  by  seditious 
demagogues ;  which  found  a  ready  acceptance  with  the  deluded 
discontented  multitude."     P.  99. 

The  work,  on  which  Dr.  Kenney  has  chiefly  relied  in  his 
account  of  the  earlier  practices  of  the  English  puritanical 
Iteformers,  is  Archbishop  Bancroft's  "  Dangerous  Posi- 
tions ;"  a  volume,  as  he  justly  styles  ;t,  of  high  and  unques- 
tionable authority ;  though  now  much  less  known  or  referred 
to  than  the  character  of  its  author,  and  the  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities which  his  station  afforded  him  of  knowing  the  facts 
he  relates,  would  seem  to  claim  for  it. 

"  Nearly  fifty  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion, 
tins  prelate  warned  the  nation  of  the  danger  with  which  it  was 
threatened.     He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  practices  of  the 
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zealots  for  the  system  of  Geneva,  and  he  predicted  that  these  prac 
tices  would  lead  to  a  convulsion,  unless  timely  measures  of  preven 
tion  were  adopted."     P.  10,5. 

Whether  such  measures  would  have  then  availed,  it  is 
now  fruitless  to  inquire  :  they  were  delayed  until  the  disorder 
was  too  inveterate  for  their  effectual  operation  ;  and  the  se- 
verities which  might  have  been  useful  in  the  commencement, 
only  irritated  and  inflamed  the  malady,  in  its  more  advanced 
stage ;  and  the  prediction  of  the  Archbishop  was  tremen- 
dously verified,  one  of  the  first  victims  to  its  fulfilment  being 
taken  from  that  see  which  he  had  filled.  The  following  ad- 
vice, given  to  the  Puritans  of  England  in  one  of  the  publi- 
cations cited  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  is  so  remarkably  illustrative 
of  the  proceeding  of  our  own  times,  that  we  cannot  withhold 
it  from  our  readers. 

"  They  were  exhorted  *  to  offer  a  supplication  to  her  Majesty, 

I  in  effect  for  the  full  obtaining  of  all  their  desires  ;'  and  to  procure 
4  to  this  an  hundred  thousand  hands  :  and  then,'  add  the  authors 
of  the  Puritan  publication,  to  the  reader,  '  thou  mayest  well  think 
ivhat  a  stroke  so  many  tvould  strike  together.'1     P.  129. 

The  agents  of  religious  disaffection,  who  were  thus  active 
and  stirring  under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Elizabeth, 
increased  in  enterprise  and  audacity  during  the  weaker  reign 
of  her  successor,  being  encouraged  by  the  calvinistic  princi- 
ples of  Bancroft's  successor  in  the  chair  of  Canterbury  :  and, 

"  As  the  power  of  the  faction  became  extended,  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  their  efforts  for  the  destruction  of  the  Establish- 
ment would  be  remitted.  They  continued  with  unabated  zeal,  the 
same  seditious  practices  under  the  same  sanctimonious  pretences  : 
until  having,  in  1640,  the  sixteenth  of  Charles  the  First,  gained 
a  vast  portion  of  the  populace,  and  an  overbearing  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  were  enabled  to  convulse  the  country, 
and  overturn  the  constitution."     P.  136. 

We  cannot  follow  the  Dean  through  the  evidence  which 
he  has  collected  in  this  part  of  his  volume.  It  is  derived 
from  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  the  leaders  them- 
selves, and  given  in  their  own  words;  words  conveying  a 
tremendous  warning  to  us,  who  cannot  but  perceive  that  simi- 
lar principles  are  now  actively  disseminated,  similar  practices 
earnestly  and  perseveringly  recommended,  and  similar  success 
boldly,  but  we  trust  unreasonably  anticipated.  Among  the 
artifices  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  the  people  discontented 
with  the  Church,  was  the  practice  of  representing  its  Clergy 
as  wholly  incapable  of  teaching  the  people,  or  as   careless 
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about  their  spiritual  instruction.  Wherever  a  Puritan  minis- 
ter was  not  fixed,  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish  were  declared 
to  be  living  in  a  state  of  heathen  blindness,  and  spiritual 
peril,  from  which  nothing  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Church 
itself  could  effectually  relieve  them. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Marshall  in  his  first  Sermon  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  Nov.  17,  1640,  "  that  of  nine  or  ten 
thousand  parishes,  that  they  say  are  in  England,  I  believe  there 
are  many  thousands,  which  these  eighty  years  have  not  had  the 
blessing  to  enjoy  (at  least  any  long  time)  a  settled,  faithful,  preach- 
ing ministry.  So  that  I  believe,  (and  I  speak  somewhat  from  ex- 
perience) that  many  thousands,  if  not  thousands  of  thousands, 
know  not  the  right  hand  from  the  left,  in  the  very  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ.  Whatever  be  the  cause :  whether  it  be  that 
our  lam  and  constitutions  are  defective;  whether  the  negligence  or 
corruption  qf  our  governors  ;  whether  the  want  of  a,  preaching  main- 
tenance ;  or,  whether  all  these  be  the  fault ;  certain  it  is,  there 
hath  been  hitherto  somevohat  which  hath  hindered  the  spreading  of 
it. — The  Lord  hath  ever  esteemed  the  hinderers  of  his  word,  to  be 
the  men  that  would  not  have  Christ  rule  over  them. — The  dark 
places  of  the  land,  are  ever  full  qf  the  habitations  of  wickedness. 
(Psalm  Ixxiv.  20.)  But,  if  Christ  smite  the  earth,  ivith  the  rod  of 
his  mouth,  the  xvolf  shall  dwell  ivith  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall 
lie  down  with  the  'kid,  &c.  &c.  (Isaiah  ii.)  There  shall  nothing  hurt 
nor  destroy,  where  '  Christ's  sceptre  rules '  (meaning  where  Calvin- 
istic  preachers  rule — the  '  glory  of  a  nation,' — the  '  chariots  on 
which  life  and  salvation  come  riding ' — the  «  white  horses  ' — &c. 
&c.  &c.)  '  I  beseech  you,  amongst  all  your  excellent  purposes 
for  our  good,  let  this  be  the  first  and  chiefest :'  (viz.  the  establish- 
ment of  Calvinistic  preachers  in  every  part  of  the  country,)  '  if 
this  will  not  do,  nothing  will :  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  they  will  not  believe  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 
P.  172. 

Whoever  occasionally  refers  to  some  of  the  most  popular 
magazines  of  the  present  day,  or  has  ever  attended  those 
displays  of  evangelical  oratory,  periodically  exhibited  at  the 
monthly,  quarterly,  or  annual  celebrations  of  religious  asso- 
ciations, will  not  "be  at  a  loss  for  many  parallels  to  this  effu- 
sion of  the  "  mellifluous  Mr.  Marshall." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  one  more  extract  from  a  ser- 
mon subsecpiently  preached  by  the  same  divine,  as  a  proof, 
that  fanaticism  grows  and  increases  in  its  projects,  as  cir- 
cumstances call  it  into  action  ;  and  that  he  who  commences 
in  calumny,  not  unfrequently  ends  in  blood. 

"  He  is  a  cursed  man,  that  withholds  his  hand  from  shedding  of 
blood,  or  that  shall  do  it  fraudulently  :  that  is,  if  he  do  it  as  Saul 
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did  against  the  Amalekites,  kill  some  and  save  some.  If  he  go  not 
through  with  the  work,  he  is  a  cursed  man,  when  this  is  to  be  done 
upon  Moab,  the  enemy  of  God'3  Church.  If  this  work  be  to  re- 
venge God's  Church  against  Babylon,  he  is  a  blessed  man  that 
takes  and  dashes  the  little  ones  against  the  stories. — What  soldier'* 
heart  would  not  start,  deliberately  to  come  into  a  subdued  city,  and 
take  the  little  ones  upon  the  spear's  point:  to  take  them  by  the 
heels,  and  beat  out  their  brains  against  the  wall?  What  inhuma- 
nity and  barbarousness  would  this  be  thought  ?  Yet,  if  this  work  be 
to  revenge  God's  Church  against  Babylon,  he  is  a  blessed  man^  thai 
takes  and  dashes  the  little  ones  against  the  stones. "     P.  183. 

We  must  again  pass  over  much  valuable  matter,  in  order 
to  present  our  readers  with  a  character  of  the  radical  re- 
formers, in  Church  and  Stale,  drawn  by  one  who  was  deeply 
engaged  in  their  proceedings,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  designs.  Milton  was  certainly  no  friend  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  of  monarchy  :  but  he  was  honest  iui 
his  enmity,  and  his  high  and  independent  mind  could  not 
brook  the  mean  cupidity  and  Unprincipled  selfishness  of  the 
faction  with  which  he  was  connected. 

His  testimony  on  this  subject,  strikingly  corroborates  all 
those  representations  which  the  historians  of  the  royal  cause 
have  so  feelingly  made. 

"  Of  the  great  Reformers  eleeted  to  serve  in  the  Long  Parh'a" 
ment,  he  says,  that  though  some  were  men  of  wisdom  and  integrity* 
the  greater  part  were  recommended  to  their  stations  by  wealth,  or 
bold  and  active  ambition,    rather  than  by  merit;   that  when  the 
*  superficial  zeal  and  popular  fumes  which  actuated  their  new  ma" 
gistracy,  were  cooled  and  spent  in  them ;  straitway  every  one  be- 
took himself,  setting  the  commonwealth  behind,  to  do  as  his  own! 
profit  and  ambition  led  him.'     He  adds,  '  then  was  justice  delayed, 
and  soon  after  denied.     Spite  and  favour  determined  all : — every 
where  wrong  arid  oppression,  foul  and  horrid  deed3   committed 
daily,  or  maintained'  secretly  or  openly.     '  Some  who  had  been 
called  from  shops  and  -warehouses,  without  other  merit,  to  sit  in 
supreme  councils  and  committees ;  as  their  breeding  was,  fell  to 
huckster  the  comtnontvealih. — Their  votes  and  ordinances,  which  men 
looked  should  have  contained  the  repealing  of  bad  laws,  and  the 
immediate  constitution  of  better,  resounded  with  nothing  else  but 
nevo  impositions,  taxes,    excises  ;   yearly,  monthly,  weekly.      Not 
to  reckon  the  offices,  gifts,  and  preferments,  shared  amongst  them- 
selves.    They,  in  the  mean  time,  who  were  evei1  faithfullest  to  this 
cause,  and  freely  aided  them  in  person,  or  with  their  substance,' 
when  they  durst  not  compel  either ;  slighted  and  bereaved  after, 
of  their  just  debts,  by  greedy  sequestrations,  were  tossed  up  and 
down  after  miserable  attendance,  from  one  committee  to  another^ 
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with  petitions  in  their  hands :  yet  either  missed  the  obtaining  of 
their  suit,  or  though  it  were  at  length  granted  (mere  shame  and 
reason  oftimes  extorting  from  them  at  least  a  shew  of  justice)  ;  yet, 
by  their  sequestrators  and  sub-committees  abroad  (men  for  the  most 
part  of  insatiable  hands),  those  orders  were  commonly  disobeyed  ; 
which,  for  certain,  durst  not  have  been  without  secret  compliance, 
if  not  compact,  with  some  superiors,  able  to  bear  them  out.  The 
public  faith,  after  infinite  sums  received,  and  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  not  better  employed,  but  swallowed  up  into  a  private  gulf, 
was  not,  ere  long,  ashamed  to  confess  bankrupt.  And  now,  he- 
sides  the  sweetness  of  bribery  and  other  gain,  with  the  love  of 
rule ;  their  own  guiltiness,  and  the  dreaded  name  of  just  account, 
which  the  people  had  long  called  for,  discovered  plainly  that  there 
were  some  of  their  own  number,  who  secretly  contrived  andfomented 
those  troubles  in  the  land,  which  openly  they  sat  to  remedy  ;  and  who 
would  continually  find  such  work  as  would  keep  them  from  being 
ever  brought  to  that  terrible  stand,  of  laying  down  their  authority 
for  lack  of  new  business,  or  not  drawing  it  out  to  any  length  of 
time,  though  upon  the  ruin  of  a  whole  nation.'  Here,  let  me 
again  remind  the  reader,  that  the  radical  Reformers,  of  whom  the 
above  just  character  was  given,  even  by  one  who  supported  the 
Rebellion,  had,  when  it  suited  their  ambition,  declaimed  in  favour 
of  annual  parliaments. 

"  But  the1  same  distinguished  writer  describes  the  character  of 
that  assembly  of  divines  which  his  party  collected,  and  to  whose 
honesty  our  oracle  of  radical  reformists  now  appeals,  in  order  to 
shame  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  c  If  the  state  (continues  Milton)  were  in  this  plight,  religion 
was  not  in  much  better;  to  reform  which  a  certain  number  of  di- 
vines were  called,  neither  chosen  by  any  rule  nor  custom  ecclesi- 
astical, nor  eminent  for  either  piety  or  knowledge,  above  others 
left  out;  only  as   each   member  of  parliament  thought  fit;  so  se- 
lected one  by  one.     The  most  part  of  them   were  such   as  had 
preached  and  cried  down  with  great  shew  of  zeal,  the  avarice  and 
pluralities  of  bishops ;  that  one  cure  of  souls  was  full  employment 
for  one  spiritual  pastor,  how  able  soever,  if  not  a  charge  rather 
above  human  strength.     cCi»  Yet  these  conscientious  men,   (ere  any 
part  of  the  work  done  for  which  they  came  together,  and  that  on 
the  public  salary),  wanted  not  boldness,  to  the  ignominy  and  scan- 
dal of  their  pastor-like  profession,  and  especially  of  their  boasted 
Reformation,  to  seize  into  their  hands,  or  not  unwillingly  to  ac- 
cept (besides  one,  sometimes  two  or  more  of  the  best  livings)  col- 
legiate masterships  in  the   universities,  rich  lectures  in   the  city, 
setting  sail  to  all  winds  that  might  blow  gain  into  their  covetous  bo- 
soms :    by  which   means,  these  great   rebukers   of  non-residence 
were  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  so  quickly  pluralists  themselves,  to  a 
fearful  condemnation,    doubtless,    by  their  own  mouths.'     They 
urged  the  magistrate  to  use   '  bodily  compulsion,  as  a  stronger 
means  to  subdue  and  bring  in  conscience,  than  evangelical  persua- 
sion.— But  while  they  taught  compulsion  without  convincement, 
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•which,  not  long  before,  they  complained  of  as  executed  unchris- 
tianly  against  themselves,  these  intents  are  clear  to  have  been  no 
better  than  Anti-Christian. 

"  And  well  did  their  disciples  manifest  themselves  to  be  no 
better  principled  than  their  teachers  ;  trusted  with  committeeships 
and  other  gainful  offices,  upon  their  commendations  for  zealous 
(and  as  they  sticked  not  to  term  thein)  godly  men  ;  but  executing 
their  places,  like  children  of  the  devil,  unfaithfully,  unjustly,  un- 
mercifully; and  where  not  corruptly,  stupidly.  So  that  between 
them  the  teachers,  and  these  the  disciples,  there  hath  not  been  a 
more  ignominious  and  mortal  wound  to  faith,  to  piety,  to  the  work 
of  reformation  ;  nor  more  cause  of  blaspheming  g^ven  to  the  ene- 
mies of  God  and  truth,  since  the  first  preaching  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,' "     P,  215. 

If  further  evidence  be  required  of  the  miseries  endured 
by  the  nation,  under  the  domination  of  those  low  and  un- 
principled hypocrites,  who  had  established  their  power  on 
the  ruins  of  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State ;  it  may 
be  found  in  the  extracts  given  by  the  Dean  from  the  writings 
of  Clement  Walker,  a  parliamentarian,  and  the  Rev.  Edward 
Symmons,  a  loyal  and  suffering  clergyman.  And,  perhaps, 
more  generally  convincing  testimony,  because  contained  in 
the  voluntary  and  unexpected  confession  of  the  guilty  agents 
themselves,  will  be  found  in  the  following  words  of  those, 
who,  after  having  purchased  slavery  as  the  price  of  rebellion 
and  murder,  were  forced  at  last  thus  to  proclaim  their  own 
folly  and  wickedness. 

(J^*  "  We  know  not,  we  know  not,  whether  we  have  juster 
matter  of  shame  or  sorrow  administered  to  us,  whan  we  take  a  re- 
flex view  of  our  past  actions;  and  consider  into  the  commission  of 
what  crimes,  impieties,  wickednesses,  and  unheard  of  villanies, 
we  have  been  led,  cheated,  cozened,  and  betrayed,  by  that  grand 
impostor,  that  loathsome  hypocrite,  that  detestable  traitor,  that 
prodigy  of  nature,  that  opprobium  of  mankind,  that  landscape  of 
iniquity,  that  sink  of  sin,  and  that  compendium  of  baseness,  who 
now  calls  himself  our  Protector.  What  have  we  done,  nay  what 
have  we  not  done,  which  either  hellish  policy  was  able  to  contrive, 
or  brutish  power  to  execute  ?  We  have  trampled  under  foot  all 
authorities  :  We  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  our  own  Sovereign  : 
we  have  ravished  our  parliaments  :  we  have  deflowered  the  virgin 
liberty  of  our  nation:  we  have  put  a  yoke,  a  heavy  yoke  of  iron 
upon  the  necks  of  our  own  countrymen:  we  have  thrown  down  the 
walls  and  bulwarks  of  the  people's  safety  :  we  have  broken  often  re- 
peated oaths,  vows,  engagements,  covenants,  protestations :  we 
have  betrayed  our  trusts;  violated  our  faiths:  we  have  lifted  up 
our  hands  to  heaven  deceitfully :  and  that  these  our  sins  might 
want  no  aggravation  to  make  them  exceeding  sinful,  we  have  added 
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hypocrisy  to  them  all — in  the  midst  of  all  our  abominations  (such 
as  are  too  bad  to  be  named  amongst  the  worst  of  heathens)  we  have 
not  wanted  impudence  enough  to  say,  let  the  Lord  be  glorified,  let 
Jesus  Christ  be  exalted,  let  his  kingdom  be  advanced,  let  the  Gospel 
be  propagated,  let  the  Saints  be  dignified: — Will  not  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  visit — will  not  He  who  is  the  true  and  faithful  one, 
be  avenged  for  such  things  as  these  ?  Will  he  not,  nay  has  he  not 
come  forth  already,  as  a  swift  witness  against  us?  Has  he  not  whet 
his  sword — bent  his  bow — prepared  his  quiver  ?  Has  he  not  already 
begun  to  shoot  his  arrows  at  us  ?  (£j*  Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
that  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  is  upon  us,  and  that  his  anger  waxes 
hotter  and  hotter  against  us  ?  How  have  our  hopes  been  blasted — 
our  expectations  disappointed — our  ends  frustrated  ?  —  Righteous 
is  the  Lord,  and  righteous  are  all  his  judgments : — We  have  sown 
faction,  and  we  have  reaped  confusion :  We  have  sown  folly,  and 
we  have  reaped  deceit.  When  we  look  for  liberty,  behold  slavery  .- 
When  we  expected  righteousness,  behold  oppression  :  When  we  sought 
for  justice,  behold  a  cry,  a  great  and  a  lamentable  cry,  throughout  the 
whole  nation."     P.  304. 

After  thus  allowing  the  fanatical  instruments  of  the  usurpa- 
tion to  convict  themselves,  the  Dean  turns  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  principles  and  practices  of  pretended  Reformers 
in  Church  and  State  at  the  present  time  ;  and  draws  a  paral- 
lel between  them  and  their  predecessors,  which  may  well 
awaken  the  loyal  and  well  affected  to  vigilance  and  activity. 
The  third  chapter,  in  which  this  part  of  his  subject  is  treated, 
is  divided  into  two  sections  :  in  one  he  discusses  principles 
and  practices  which  have  been  adopted  by  our  political  Re- 
formers ;  in  the  other,  those  of  the  various  parties,  who, 
under  different  pretences,  are  leagued  against  the  Church. 

The  political  Reformers  of  the  day  have  connected  them- 
selves in  principle  with  the  leaders  of  the  Rebellion,  by 
eagerly  seizing  every  opportunity  of  recalling  the  minds  of 
their  followers  or  hearers  to  those  times  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion, as  furnishing  rules  of  government  and  precedents  for 
action.  Thus,  one  has  not  scrupled  to  teach  the  populace, 
that  "  resistance  is  a  part  of  the  constitution  ;"  and  to  illus- 
trate his  position,  by  referring,  evidently  with  approbation, 
to  that  instance  of  resistance  which  "  deprived  Charles  the 
First  of  his  head."  (P.  312.)  Another  is  reported  to  have 
complimented  Cromwell,  even  within  the  walls  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  very  house  which  was  the  scene  of  his 
grossest  hypocrisy,  and  most  unprincipled  invasions  of  the 
constitution,  as  "a  great  man,"  and  "a  reformer;"  the 
"  protector  of  the  liberties,  and  assertor  of  the  security  of 
the  nation."  (P.  312.)     And  a  third  has  publicly  professed 
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liis  readiness  to  tread  in  Cromwell's  steps,  to  follow  the 
"  gr^at  and  glorious  precedent,"  aud  "  undertake  a  similar 
reformation:'  (P.  313,  314.) 

The  efforts  of  the  reforming  press  to  accelerate  this  crisis, 
are  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  by  the  following 
observations,  the  truth  and  justice  of  which  the  occurrences 
of  every  passing  day  render  more  apparent.  For,  in  the 
short  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  they  were  written,  so 
rapid  has  been  the  course  of  disaffection,  so  much  has  the 
audacity  of  its  agents  increased,  that  the  specimens  which 
the  Dean  has  selected  from  the  seditious  and  inflammatory 
publications  then  before  him,  seem  moderate  and  guarded  in 
their  language,  when  compared  with  those  which  now  issue 
from  the  same  sources. 

"  These  are  the  chief  instruments  now  used  by  a  number  of  de- 
signing and  dangerous  men,  in  order  to  spread  disaffection,  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  rebellion  and  revolution.  In  these  publica- 
tions, diligently  and  widely  circulated  amongst  the  populace,  the 
same  system  is  pursued,  and  even  improved  upon,  which  so  fatally 
contributed  to  produce  the  dreadful  Rebellion,  and  its  attendant 
calamities.  The  people  are  constantly  assured,  that  they  are  in 
a  state  of  the  most  grievous  oppression  and  slavery :  that  in  them 
the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  resides :  that  they  have,  by  the  laws 
of  the  country,  the  right  of  resistance  to  their  governors  ;  that  they 
ma}'  justly  change  the  government,  according  to  their  pleasure : 
that  their  present  governors,  are  tyrants,  and  the  representative 
body  of  the  legislature,  usurpers.  In  these  vehicles  of  popular 
information,  every  art  is  used  to  vilify  the  civil  government  of  the 
country,  the  administration  of  her  laws,  and  her  established 
Church  ;  and  to  render  the  most  distinguished  individuals,  who 
support  the  constitution,  the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  national 
religion,  objects  of  hatred  and  contempt  with  the  populace.  Nay, 
in  some  of  these  pernicious  instruments  of  sedition,  all  hereditary 
government  is  proscribed  and  derided,  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
community  held  up  to  the  detestation  or  the  scorn  of  the  populace; 
even  the  highest  rank,  the  highest  station,  the  highest  personage, 
assailed  with  revolutionary  virulence ;  and  while  every  effort  is  used, 
to  excite  the  worst  passions  of  the  people  against  their  governors, 
assassination  is  justified  and  recommended  ! 

"  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  because  these  publications  are  in 
general  low,  they  are,  therefore,  undeserving  our  attention.  On 
the  contrary  they  derive  from  this  circumstance,  much  of  their 
importance.  They  are  thus  more  calculated  to  delude  the  popu- 
lace, and  to  do  the  intended  work  of  mischief.  Low  they  are, 
but  skilfully  contrived,  well  suited  to  the  end  which  their  authors 
have  in  view.  Already  has  their  pernicious  efficacy  been  proved, 
by  combination,  disaffection,  insurrection—  symptom*  of  a  spread- 
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ing  and  a  growing  evil,  kept  down  for  a  while  by  salutary  measures 
of  restraint,  but  requiring  the  diligent,  the  timely,  and  well-di- 
rected 'efforts  of  the  loyal  body  of  the  people,  to  counteract  it 
effectually ."     P.  315. 

On  these  efforts  we  firmly  believe  it  now  depends,  in  great 
measure,  whether  the  country  shall  be  preserved  from  a 
struggle,  which,  however  it  may  terminate,  must  carry  de- 
solation and  misery  with  it  in  its  progress. 

Treason  has  openly  raised  her  banners  amongst  us :  the 
odious  ensign  of  French  revolutionary  madness,  has  been 
paraded  through  our  streets,  and  planted  in  triumph  before 
the  platform,  whence  its  doctrines  have  been  publicly  incul- 
cated. The  same  system  has  been  openly  recommended, 
similar  victims  marked  out  for  destruction;  women  and  chil- 
dren have  been  schooled  to  denounce  kings  and  priests, 
and  Heberls,  Marats,  and  Role.spierres  have  offered  them- 
selves for  the  work  of  political  regeneration. 

The  parallel,  at  least  as  far  as  principles  are  concerned, 
seems  unhappily  to  be  complete  :  whether  these  principles 
shall  be  reduced  to  practice,  depends  upon  the  spirit  and 
activity  of  loyal  men.  That  the  revolutionary  monster  may 
be  easily  crushed  in  his  present,  half  animated  state,  admits, 
not  of  a  doubt.  The  danger,  as  yet,  arises  not  lrom  the 
force  of  an  enemy,  at  present,  we  verily  think,  as  weak  in 
numbers,  as  he  is  strong  in  wickedness  ;  but  from  our  con- 
tempt of  his  menaces  and  his  maneuvres.  It  is  often  said, 
what  can  a  few  despicable  hireling  scribblers,  and  their  little 
band  of  ragged  itinerant  orators  effect,  against  the  collective 
ability,  virtue,  and  loyalty  of  the  country?  We  answer, 
nothing,  if  that  ability,  virtue,  and  loyalty  be  fairly  brought 
into  action  ;  but  every  thing,  unless  the  wise,  and  good,  and 
well  affected  speedily  associate,  and  make  one  powerful  effort 
for  their  own  preservation.  Such  associations  once  saved 
the  country,  in  an  hour  of  similar  peril.  Let  them  be  formed 
again,  and  We  may  still  eat  our  bread  in  security,  and  lie 
down  upon  our  beds  in  peace :  but,  while  we  hesitate,  and 
look  on,  and  deliberate,  undetermined  whether  most  to  pity 
the  delusion  of  the  multitude,  or  to  wonder  at  the  temerity 
of  their  leaders ;  the  poison  is  gradually  insinuating  its 
"  leprous  juices,"  even  in  the  very  issues  of  our  life;  taint- 
ing our  bold  and  hardy,  and  hitherto  loyal  peasantry  with 
disaffection,  teaching  them  to  look  on  all  above  them  with 
distrust,  dislike,  and  malignity ;  and  to  regard  their  richer 
neighbours,  not  as  their  protectors,  but.  as  their  tyrants  ; 
as  possessors  of  wealth  wrung  by  avarice  from  their  toil,  and 
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the  lawful  prey  of  those  who  are  bold  enough  to  demand, 
and  strong  enongh  to  seize  it.  Can  such  practices  be  harm- 
less ?  Can  the  disease  be  thus  suffered  to  prey  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  all  be  safe?  Let  those 
who  disregard  what  they  foolishly  call  the  puny  efforts  o\'  a 
few  rash  and  discontented  individuals,  compare  these  efforts, 
and  the  symptoms  of  their  operation  upon  the  popular  mind, 
with  the  records  of  the  Rebellion,  or  the  more  recent  annals 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  learn  venimti  occurrere 
morbo. 

We  know  that  there  are  those,  who  will  yet  obstinately 
close  their  eyes  to  the  danger,  and  affect  to  ridicule  the 
coward  alarmists,  whose  sleep  is  scared  from  them  by  the 
sophistries  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  or  the  ratings  of  Wooler, 
Cobbelt,  or  Sherwin.  We  have  no  heart  to  reason  with 
such  men.  Let  them  sleep  on ;  they  were  not  made  for  the 
times,  nor  the  times  for  them ;  and  full  well  we  know  that, 
should  the  day  of  trial  come,  our  valued  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State  will  be  as  little  indebted  to  their  skill  and 
bravery,  as  it  now  is  to  their  foresight.  We  are  not  amongst 
those  who  dream  of  revolution :  we  do  not  anticipate  a 
"  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ;"  nor  do  we  expect  to  see 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel  occupied  by  the  Hampden  Club,  or 
Carleton  House  in  the  possession  of  an  upstart  triumvirate. 
But  we  conscientiously  believe,  that  the  whole  vigour  of  the 
law,  aided  by  the  good  sense,  and  sound  patriotism  of  the 
country,  must  be  exerted  to  crush  the  growing  spirit  of 
licentiousness  and  disaffection,  or  a  great  and  fearful,  nay 
perhaps,  a  doubtful  struggle  awaits  us  ;  and  in  that  convic- 
tion we  earnestly  recommend  the  volume  before  us  to  the  at- 
tention of  those,  who  are  not  afraid  to  look  the  danger  in 
the  face,  and  desire  to  know  the  whole  malignity  of  those 
enemies,  whose  progress  they  are  called  upon  to  resist.  The 
populace  are  informed,  that 

"  '  The  English  are  a  gulled,  plundered,  priest-ridden  people  ;' 
that  they  are  '  groaning  under  the  most  perfect  system  of  iniquity 
and  deception  that  ever  enslaved  mankind  ;'  that  '  a  Reform  de- 
pends on  the  muscular  limbs  of  the  multitude  ;*  that  it  <  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  any  other  means  than  the  physical  force  of  those, 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended ;'  and  «  before  any  alteration  can 
take  place  for  the  better,  the  sword  of  justice  must  be  drawn  by 
the  people,  and  never  sheathed  until  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment is  exterminated  from  the  Isfid.'  "     P.  S48. 

This  they  hear  publicly  repeated,  they  see  continually 
stated  in  the  weekly  prints,  in  every  variety  of  form  and  ex- 
pression which  can  suit  their  intellects,  or  awaken  their  pas- 
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sions.  Let  us  beware  how  we  permit  them  to  full  under 
the  delusion.  If  they  once  give  implicit  credit  to  the  tale 
of  mischief  and  falsehood,  actum  est  de  republica :  their 
fury  may,  nay  we  doubt  not  will  be  finally  repressed  ;  but 
the  measured  and  temperate  freedom  which  we  and  they 
now  alike  enjoy,  will  scarcely  survive  the  contest :  anarchy 
may  be  avoided,  but  our  safety  from  this  greatest  of  all  poli- 
tical evils  will  too  probably  be  purchased  by  the  surrender  of 
many  privileges,  which  the  sound  principles  of  the  nation, 
and  the  well  regulated  conduct  both  of  the  high  and  the  low 
have  hitherto  enabled  us  to  preserve. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  remaining  section  must  of  necessity 
be  brief.  But  we  trust  the  volume  itself  will  be  generally 
read,  and  we  have  already  on  other  occasions  expressed  our 
sentiments  very  fully  on  the  subject  which  this  portion  of  it 
discusses.  Those  who  have  studied  the  character  of  that 
hostility  which  is  now  maintained  against  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  are  at  ail  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Re- 
bellion, must  have  been  frequently  struck  with  the  similarity 
of  feature  exhibited  by  the  two  periods  ;  and  the  most  cur- 
sory perusal  of  the  trash  which  is  now  perpetually  obtruded 
on  the  world  through  the  medium  of  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers, will  shew  that  the  malignant  zeal  of  the  Reformers, 
is  not  directed  with  more  virulence  against  the  State  itself, 
than  against  the  established  Church,  which  they  rightly  con- 
sider, to  be  its  firmest  friend,  its  inseparable  ally. 

"  As  her  Puritan  foes  once  succeeded  in  their  schemes  of  de- 
struction, by  gross  defamation  widely  and  diligently  circulated 
through  the  country :  as  they  thus  excited  the  violent  hostility  of 
the  populace  against  the  Church,  and  prepared  a  host  of  deluded 
sealots  to  take  arms  for  her  overthrow  ;  so  do  our  revolutionists 
proceed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects;  looking  to 
popular  enmity  against  the  established  Church,  as  to  a  powerful 
engine  for  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution/'     P.  367. 

The  reforming  labours  of  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham  are,"  as 
is  well  known  to  our  readers,  very  impartially  divided  be- 
tween the  corruptions  of  the  State,  and  the  "  mendacity 
and  insincerity "  of  the  Church.  If,  however,  he  has  any 
bias  on  his  mind,  which  inclines  him  to  labour  more  indus- 
triously for  the  destruction  of  the  one  than  the  other,  we 
conclude  that  the  Church  of  England  will  be  honoured  by 
the  preference.  Since  he  avows  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that 
"  to  call  the  religion  of  Church-of-Englandists,  as  set  forth 
in  her  Articles,  the  religion  of  Jesus,  is  a  mere  mockery," 
(P.  37}).)  and  so  zealous  a  Christian,  50  pure  a  patriot  as 
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Mr.  Bentham,  will,  of  course,  desire  above  all  things  to  de- 
stroy it,  as  "  the  remedy  of  all  religious,  and  much  political 
mischief  would  be  the  euthanasia  of  the  Church."  (P.  384.) 
We  know  not  why,  but  we  really  never  think  of  this  sage 
Reformer,    and   his    "  admirable   theological    and   political 
works,"  without  an  involuntary  smile:  their  malignity,  their 
sophistry,  their  mischievous  intents,  are  indeed  unquestion- 
able ;  but  all  these  are  so  overbalanced  by  their  immeasur- 
able absurdity,  that  we  can  scarcely  consider  them  worthy 
of  a  serious  refutation.     We  are  well  aware  of  the  truth  of 
the  adage,  quod  volumus  facile  credimus  ;  and  are  ready  to 
admit,  that  not  a  few  are  thus  prepared  to  assent  to  any  ca- 
lumnies against  the  Church  ;  but  still  it  seems  to  us  scarcely 
possible  that  any   human  being,    in    possession    of  a   sane 
mind,  and  capable  of  understanding  that  two  and  two  can- 
not make  more  or  less  than  four,  (we  put  common   honesty 
out  of  the  question,  and  only  stipulate  for  common  sense) 
will  surrender  up  his  understanding  to  the  sublimated  non- 
sense of  Mr.  Bentham's  Essays.     We  must,  however,  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  the  sapient  editor  of  the  Examiner, 
who  declares  that 

"  Mr.  Bentham's  political  and  theological  works  have  given  a 
blow  to  corrupted  establishments,  which  they  will  never  recover  ; 
and  that  the  latter  in  particular  is  an  admirable  work,  which  will 
fprm  an  sera  in  the  history  of  rational  belief! ! !"  P.  368, 

Laudari  a  laudato  viro  maxima  laus  est !  Pity  it  is  that 
Mr.  Bentham  is  not  as  good  a  poet,  as  the  Editor  of  the 
Examiner  is  a  theologian,  that  he  might  return  the  compli- 
ment. But  as  some  may  take  even  the  assertion  of  the  Exa- 
miner upon  trust  in  such  a  cause,  we  will  venture  to  enter 
a  counter  protest  against  his  praise,  in  the  following  extract, 
which  certainly  gives  a  truer  picture  of  the  views  and  charac- 
ter of  these  celebrated  productions. 

"  We  have  now  seen  some  of  the  views  of  this  great  authority 
amongst  our  radical  reformers.  We  have  seen  him  proposing  to 
reform  our  civil  constitution,  by  that  wild  scheme  of  confusion, 
Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage.  We  have  seen  him 
endeavouring  to  vilify  the  Legislature,  the  Church,  and  Universi- 
ties. We  have  seen  him  declaring  the  occasion  for  new  troubles^ 
to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  Puritans  in  the  Rebellion.  We 
have  seen  him  referring  to  his  golden  days  of  the  Rebellion  and 
Usurpation,  as  the  period  when  '  the  Bible  was  in  honour  in  Eng- 
land.' We  have  seen  him  attempting  to  remove  the  obligation  of 
solemn  vows  and  promises,  by  the  adoption  of  the  most  mischiev- 
ous casuistry  that  ever  disgraced  the  tojrish  system.     Have  we  not 
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also  seen  him,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Popish  persecution  (I  leave  it 
to  the  reader's  judgment),  inculcating  as  the  duty  of  dissenters 
from  our  established  Church,  that  they  should  teach  their  children 
to  prepare  to  act  against  her  prelates  and  ministry  and  leading  sup- 
porters— against  those  who  maintain  the  National  Schools  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  populace — as  Jehu  acted  against 
the  priests  of  Baal?  Lastly,  we  should  have  seen  him  (had  I  not 
forborne  to  transcribe  such  profaneness),  deriding  the  most  awful 
truths,  and  the  most  solemn  ceremonies  of  our  divine  religion — 
truths,  which  from  the  Apostles'  days  the  Christian  world  has  held 
in  veneration — ceremonies  which  the  Son  of  God  prescribed,  and 
his  inspired  ministers  practised  and  transmitted  to  us. 

"  Such  is  the  Constitution-maker — such  the  Moralist — and  such 
the  Theologian — who  now  takes  a  lead  amongst  crur  Radical  Re- 
formers, in  denouncing  the  Established  Religion,  as  at  enmity  with 
the  Bible;  and  attempting  to  excite  a  renewal  of  the  cry  of  the 
Puritans  of  old,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  England." 
P.  390. 

But,  however  cheaply  we  may  hold  the  enmity  of  Mr. 
Jeremy  Bentham,  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  danger  which 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  persevering  labours  of  the  pe- 
riodical press,  which,  with  some  few  honourable  exceptions, 
may  now  be  considered  as  arrayed,  against  the  Church. 

"  Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  cheap  Magazines  are  published 
every  month,  in  which  all  parts  of  England  unenlightened  by  the 
Calvinistic  preaching  of  these  new  horsemen  and  chariots  of  Israel, 
are  uniformly  described  to  be  in  a  state  of  heathenish  darkness,  not- 
withstanding their  enjoyment  of  our  Established  Faith  and  Wor- 
ship :  and  in  which,  the  systems  of  Independents  or  Baptists,  or 
of  other  denominations  of  various  sects  now  multiplied  in  England, 
beyond  any  example  except  that  of  the  age  of  the  usurper  Crom- 
well— in  which  the  systems  of  those  sects  agreeing  in  nothing  but 
in  Calvinistic  seal,  and  in  a  common  principle  of  jealous  hostility 
against  the  Established  Church  ;  are  described,  in  opposition  to 
that  Church,  by  the  disti?iguishing  epithet  of  *  the  Gospel.'  '* 
P.  392. 

The  Established  Church  is  "  again  proclaimed  from  the 
dissenting  press,  to  be  the  mystical  Babylon  of  the  Revela- 
tions, whose  certain  downfall  is  predicted."  Again  the  cry 
is  raised,  which  rang  from  the  fanatical  pulpits  during  the 
Rebellion,  "Babylon  is  fallen,  come  out  of  her  my  people, 
lest  ye  be  partakers  of  her  plagues  ;"  and  the  mind  is  forcibly 
carried  back,  to  those  times,  when  the  utter  destruction  of 
our  Protestant  Establishment  was  confidently  announced,  as 
an  event  "  which  would  make  all  the  people  in  Heaven  sin£ 
Hallelujah." 
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As  if  more  clearly  to  mark  the  coincidence  in  sentiments 
at  least,  if  not  in  conduct ;  in  principles,  if  not  in  practice, 
of  our  present  ecclesiastical  Reformers  and  their  saintly  fore- 
runners, numerous  republications  of  the  most  inflammatory 
pamphlets  of  that  period  have  been  lately  put  forth.  Dr. 
Kenney  has  produced  extracts  from  some  of  these  produc- 
tions, which  too  clearly  testify  to  the  spirit  now  at  work 
among-  the  dissenters  ;  a  spirit  as  hostile  to  their  own  welfare, 
as  to  the  tranquillity  of  tiie  Church ;  for  the  history  of  those 
days  to  which  they  are  so  fond  of  referring  for  literary  assist- 
ance, may  teach  them,  that  the  fall  of  the  Church  will  be 
but  tie  prelude  to  their  own  misery  and  mutual  destruction. 

We  cannot  now  dwell  on  this  topic ;  but  one  more  fact 
calls  for  observation;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  we  advert  to 
with  sorrow  and  shame.  The  dishonour  heaped  upon  the 
Church  by  open  enemies,  we  are  well  prepared  to  bear;  we 
cannot,  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  if  they  make  ready  their 
arrows  within  the  quiver,  if  they  betid  their  bow,  and  aim 
their  deadly  shafts  against  her  with  ceaseless,  but  we  trust 
impotent  malice :  but  that  those,  who  should  have  been  our 
companions,  who  from  their  age  and  experience,  might  have 
been  our  guides,  who  have  pretended  to  walk  with  us  in  the 
house  of  God  as  friends  and  fellow-labourers;  that  they  should 
raise  their  unnatural  hands  against  their  brethren,  and  taint 
their  weapons  with  poison  extracted  from  the  almost  forgot- 
ten relics  of  former  persecutors,  is  indeed  grievous. 

"  Among  the  late  publications  we  find  some  of  the  works  of 
Cromwell's  fanatical  chaplain,  Thomas  Goodwin,  (the  preacher  re- 
ferred to  in  P.  26.  28,  and  39  of  this)  re-edited  by  a  Doctor  in 
Divinity,  and  beneficed  clergyman  in  the  Establishment  * :  who 
has  prefaced  his  new  edition  of  the  works  of  that  mischievous  fana- 
tic, by  a  declaration  in  the  following  words  :  '  While  I  hope  the 
godly  in  the  Lord's  household,  may  be  highly  benefited,  under 
the  Lord's  teaching,  from  these  writings  ;  it  will  be  very  much  to 
my  honour  to  have  my  name  thus  connected  with  that  of  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Goodwin,"     P.  414. 

Are  our  readers  curious  to  ascertain  the  style  of  preaching 
in  which  this  man  indulged,  we  refer  them  to  the  volume 
before  us :  would  they  know  the  man  and  his  communica- 
tions, the  following  anecdote  will  sufficiently  inform  them 
of  both. 


*  Rev.  Dr.  Hawker,  vicar  of  Charles,  Plymouth  :  '  a  minister  of  our  Church, 
(says  Dr.  Mant  animadverting  upon  the  mischievous  tendency  of  his  writings) 
of  great  andextensive  popularity.''     Mant's  Barnpton  Lectures,  p.  134. 
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"  Tillotson,  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  told  me, 
that  a  week  after  Cromwell's  death,  he  being  by  accident  at  White- 
hall, and  hearing  there  was  to  be  a  fast  that  day  in  the  household, 
out  of  curiosity  went  into  the  Presence  Chamber  where  it  was  held. 
On  the  one  side  of  a  table,  Richard  with  the  rest  of  Cromwell's 
family  were  placed,  and  six  of  the  preachers  were  on  the  other 
side  :  (jdr  Thomas  Goodwin,  Owen,  Caryl,  and  Sterry,  were 
of  the  number.  There  he  heard  a  great  deal  of  strange  stuff; 
enough  to  disgust  a  man  for  ever  of  that  enthusiastic  boldness. 
God  was  as  it  were  reproached  with  Cromwell's  services, 

AND  CHALLENGED  FOR    TAKING    HIM    AWAY    SO  SOON.       G()odtvi?l 

who  had  pretended  to  assure  them  in  a  prayer  that  he  was  not  to 
die,  which  was  but  a  few  minutes  before  he  expired,  had  now  the 
impudence  to  say  to  God  (tf*  Thou  hast  deceived  us,  and  we  were 
deceived.  Sterry,  praying  for  Richard,  used  those  indecent  words, 
next  to  blasphemy,  make  him  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person.''  (Burnett's  History  of  his  own 
Times,  Vol.  I.  p.  82,  83.)— Note,  P.  419. 

Such  then  was  the  person,  with  whom  Dr.  Hawker  con- 
siders it  an  honour  to  connect  bis  name.  We  certainly  have 
no  right  to  controui  him  in  the  choice  of  his  connections  ;  if 
he  chuses  to  associate  himself  with  the  Goodwins,  the  Sterrys, 
or  the  Marslialls  of  those  days  or  the  present,  he  must  take 
the  consequence  of  his  choice:  we  have  only  to  say,  "  O  my 
soul  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ,•  unto  their  assembly , 
mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united." 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  the  Dean  of  Achonry's, 
volume.  Our  opinion  of  its  value  has  been  sufficiently  inti- 
mated, by  the  length  of  this  Article;  and  when  we  assure 
our  readers,  that  we  have  given  them  a  very  inadequate  out- 
line of  its  various  and  interesting  contents,  we  shall  have 
said  no  more  than  mere  justice  to  the  author  requires  at  our 
hands. 

The  blindness  must  be  judicial  which  the  documents  accu- 
mulated and  arranged  by  the  Dean  with  so  much  industry 
and  skill  cannot  illuminate  ;  the  slumber  which  is  not  awak- 
ened by  such  a  warning,  must  be  the  sleep  of  death.  We 
anticipate,  however,  a  happier  result;  and  if  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Kenney  produce  their  legitimate  effect,  he  will  receive 
bis  most  grateful  reward  in  the  conviction  of  having  con- 
tributed, in  no  trifling  degree,  to  the  preservation  of  his 
country. 
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Art.  VIT.  The  Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1819.  Ordered  by  the  tlouse 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  April,  1819. 

When  writing  on  the  currency  in  our  last  number,  we  as- 
sumed as  a  first  principle,  in  relation  to  all  money  transac- 
tions, that  the  circulating  medium  of  every  country  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce,  has  no  other  standard  to  which  it  can 
be  referred  but  a  certain  weight  and  fineness  of  one  or  both 
of  the  precious  metals.     It  is   of  no  consequence,  viewed  in 
regard  to   this  point,  what  the  representative  currency  may 
be  composed  of,  or  even  upon  what  authority  and  credit  it 
may  have  been  put  in   motion;    for  it  is   manifest    that  as 
soon  as  it  ceases  to  command  its  nominal  value  in  gold  or 
silver,  it  has  begun  to  be  depreciated.     In  pursuing  this  ar- 
gument, it  naturally  fell  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  cure 
fur  depreciation,  in  the  case  of  such  a  currency  as  that  now 
described,  but  the  gradual  lessening  of  its  amount.     All  other 
expedients  will  prove  ineffectual ;  and.  even  the  efficacy  of 
this  one  will  not  manifest  itself,    in  all  circumstances,    as 
speedily  and  vigorously  as  some  theorists  appear  to  imagine  : 
still,  there  is   no  other  measure  to  which  the  banker  and  the? 
financier  can  possibly  have  recourse  with  the  view  of  perma- 
nently maintaining  a  paper  currency  at  its  true  exchangable 
value.   It  has,  accordingly,  been  urged  as  a  weighty  objection 
to  every  line  of  policy  founded  upon  such  views,  that  it  will 
necessarily  diminish  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  and 
consequently  hamper,  and,  perhaps,  ultimately  very  seriously 
injure,    the    trade  of   the    country.      The   nation,    it  is  re- 
marked, has  flourished  to  an  unprecedented  degree  under  the 
system  which  is  about  to  be  abolished,  and  we  know  not,  it 
may  be  added,  how  we  shall  get  on  under  any  other,  which 
shall  materially  differ  from  it,  either  in  principle  or  is  prac- 
tice. 

In  reply  to  these  objections,  we  have  to  remark,  that  com- 
merce always  creates  a  circulating  medium  for  itself,  altoge- 
ther independent  of  Bank  notes,  or  national  paper  of  any 
description  whatsoever ;  for,  as  the  object  of  the  merchant 
in  using  such  paper,  is  merely  to  find  a  vehicle  for  conveying- 
his  credit  from  one  place  to  another,  he  can  never  be  at  su 
loss  for  a  convenient  symbol,  whereby  to  express  and  repre- 
sent it.  Banks  are,  no  doubt,  useful  for  aiding  the  cir- 
culation of  mercantile  credit;  and,  by  lending  on  certain 
•occasions,  a  portion  of  their  own  credit,  they  may  also  enable 
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the  merchant  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  in  his  line 
of  business  which  otherwise  must  have  passed  unimproved. 
Still,  the  real  trade  of  every  country,  and  more  particularly 
its  foreign  commerce,  can  be  carried  on  to  its  utmost  extent 
without  much  assistance  from  Bank  paper.  Men  of  sub- 
stance and  character  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  medium 
of  transference,  for  the  credit  which  rests  upon  actual  pro- 
perty would  find  its  way  all  over  the  world,  and  realize  itself 
at  every  step  in  its  progress,  although  there  were  no  other 
paper  than  that  which  is  produced  in  the  counting-rooms  of 
merchants.  And  as  to  that  species  of  credit  again,  which 
has  for  its  foundation  no  firmer  ground-work  than  the  adven- 
turous spirit  and  the  speculative  genius  of  a  projector,  the 
less  it  is  assisted  by  Bank  notes  so  much  the  better  for  the 
country  at  large.  The  repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act, 
therefore,  will  not  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  farther,  perhaps,  than  to  root  out  that  mis- 
chievous system  of  fictitious  credit,  which,  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  Las  in  so  many  instances  enabled  th# 
pennyless  adventurer  to  out-trade  and  cheat  the  regular 
dealer. 

But  it  is  asserted,  nevertheless,  that  if  owing  to  any  change 
in  the  banking  system,  money  shall  become  scarcer,  the  nu- 
merous improvements  which  have  in  our  days  decorated  and 
enriched  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country,  the  cutting-  of 
canals,  the  building  of  bridges,  and  above  all,  the  immense 
investments  which  have  been  made  in  agriculture,  must  uni 
dergo  a  check,  or  perhaps,  be  altogether  discontinued. 
AVithout,  however,  admitting  the  conclusion  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  is  pressed  upon  us,  we  have  simply  to  remark,  as 
in  the  case  of  general  commerce,  that  wherever  there  is  real 
wealth,  it  will  easily  obtain  a  medium  through  which  to  dif- 
fuse itself  either  for  improvements  or  for  other  purposes ; 
whilst  the  apparent  wealth  which  is  created  by  Bank  accom- 
modation cannot  in  the  end  prove  advantageous  either  to  the 
public  or  to  the  individual  who  employs  it.  Ao  prejudice 
was  ever  more  contemptible  than  that  which  leads  men  to 
imagine  that  riches  can  be  created  by  issuing  Bank  notes,  or 
any  other  representative  of  property.  For  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Bank  of  England  were  to  issue  notes  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  millions  instead  of  twenty-five  millions,  which 
may  be  assumed  as  the  average  of  their  present  circulation, 
there  is  no  man  of  common  sense  who  would  maintain  that 
the  wealth  of  the  country  had  received  a  proportionate  addi- 
tion. It  is  not  meant  to  be  concealed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the    great  facility  of   obtaining    discounts  at  banking 
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establishments  which  has  been  enjoyed  so  long-  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  may  have  contributed  to  extend  trade  and  to  en- 
courage agriculture;  but  it  is  clear,  notwithstanding-,  that 
the  great  stimulus  to  both  these  branches  of  industry  arose 
neither  altogether  nor  chiefly  from  Bank  accommodation. 
This  quickening  spirit,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
gradual  but  constant  rise  of  prices,  whether  for  necessaries 
or  luxuries,  which  marked  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  war, 
and  not  at.  all  to  the  encrease  of  Bank  issues,  and  very  little 
to  the  readiness  with  which  discounts  were  obtained  at  these 
establishments. 

Every  one,  in  the  least  acquainted  with  such  matters,  is 
perfectly  aware  that,  as  long  as  prices  continue  to  rise  and 
the  value  of  money,  in  consequence,  continues  to  fall,  the 
foreign  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  agriculturist  are 
sure  to  prosper;  because,  whatever  may  be  the  expense  of 
carrying  on  their  operations,  they  are  certain   to   be  indem- 
nified by  the  improving  state  of  the  market ;  and  chiefly  be- 
cause the  price  of  labour,  although  it  does  follow  the  price  of 
commodities,  and  overtakes  it  in  the  course  of  time,  rises 
not  nearly  so  fast  as  the  latter  in  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
cess, but  leaves  a   considerable  period  intervening  during 
which  the  employer  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  servant.     To 
illustrate  this  statement  we  may  remark  that,  during  the  suc- 
cession of  years  in  which  wheat  rose  from  forty-five  shillings 
a  quarter,  to  120  shillings,  that  is,  from  L792  to  1812,  the 
rents  of  the  landlord  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  increased 
much   more  rapidly   than  the  wages    of  the  field-labourer; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  agriculturist 
was  induced  to  extend    his   operations,  both  by   taking  in 
new  land  and   by  improving  still  farther  that  which  was  al- 
ready under  tillage,  because  he  found  that  corn  was  continu- 
ing to  rise,  and  labour,  compared  with  the  rise  of  corn,  was 
continuing  to  fall.     But  such  a  condition  of  things  could  not 
possibly  be  perpetuated  at  home  without  totally  disqualifying 
us  for  engaging  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations  ;  whose 
scale  of  prices  might  not  have  undergone  so  great  a  change, 
and  who  would,  as   in  all  times  heretofore,  insist  upon  esti- 
mating our  current  money  on  the  principle  of  the  metallic 
standard.     Besides,  it  is  only  whilst  prices  continue  to  rise, 
it  is  only  during  the  progress  of  this  enhancement,  tlxat  the 
stimulus  now  spoken  of  will  be  found  to  exist ;  for  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  period,  longer  or  shorter  no  doubt  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  all  things  would  find  their  level :  and 
the  buyer  and  seller,  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer,  the 
land  owner  and  the  farm  servant,  would  all  find  themselves, 
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placed  at  the  same  relative  distances  and  enjoying  tlie  same 
relative  advantages,  as  before  the  movement  commenced ; 
with  this  difference  that  their  transactions  would  now  be  con- 
ducted on  a  scale  somewhat  more  elevated. 

To  render  this  conclusion  still  more  obvious,  we  will  sup- 
pose that  the  income  of  an  individual,  A.  B.  instead  of  gra- 
dually rising  in  its  nominal  amount  from  2001.  to  400/.  per 
annum  is  raised  all  at  once  to  the  latter  sum ;  under  the  as- 
surance, however,  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  owing  to 
the  progressive  rise  of  prices,  his  400Z.  would  not  be  worth 
more  than  the  200Z.  had  been  formerly,  or  than  it  was  at 
the  moment  of  the  change.  It  requires  not  to  be  mentioned 
that,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  hypothesis,  A.B. 
would  derive  great  advantages  from  this  addition  to  bis  in- 
come. His  butcher,  and  baker,  his  tailor,  and  shoe-maker, 
would  no  doubt  gradually  and  constantly  raise  their  prices, 
and  his  income  would  consequently  year  after  year  be  found 
approximating  to  its  former  actual  value;  still,  during  every- 
one of  the  years  in  which  this  approximation  was  going  on,  he 
would  in  fact  find  himself  a  richer  man  than  he  would  have 
been  with  his  stationary  200/. ;  commanding  all  the  while  more 
enjoyments,  and  being  able  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of 
labour.  But  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  when  every  shilling 
would  be  found  only  worth  a  sixpence,  both  in  his  pocket 
and  in  that  of  his  butcher,  of  his  baker,  of  his  taylor,  and 
of  his  shoe-maker,  A.  B.  with  his  400/.  and  his  tradesmen 
with  their  bills  doubled  in  amount,  would  be  neither  richer 
nor  poorer  than  they  were  before  this  hypothetical  change 
took  place. 

The  immediate  effect  is  no  doubt  somewhat  different,  when 
the  rise  of  prices  is  gradual,  that  is,  when  the  shilling  does 
not  sink  to  the  exchangable  value  of  a  sixpence  in  less  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ;  but  the  principle  is  the  same  and 
the  ultimate  effect  is  precisely  that  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  set  forth,  viz.  a  general  rise  in  the  scale  of  money 
dealings,  without  any  permanent  change  in  the  relative  po- 
sition of  buyer  and  seller,  of  manufacturer  and  consumer, 
Those  persons,  therefore,  who  deprecate  any  such  change  in 
the  financial  policy  of  the  government  as  would  diminish  the 
amount  of  our  paper  circulation,  and  thereby  bring  back  the 
value  of  money  somewhat  nearer  to  the  old  peace  standard, 
ought  to  recollect  that  the  system  into  which  the  country  was 
drawn  by  the  circumstances  of  the  late  war,  could  not  have 
gone  on  for  ever,  and,  moreover,  that  at  whatever  point  a 
change  should  have  been  resolved  upon,  the  same  objections 
might  have  been  urged,  and  with  the  greater  reason  too, 
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the  longer  that  change  may  have  been  postponed  A  nation, 
like  an  individual,  may  for  a  time  put  forth  extraordinary 
energies,  and  even  anticipate  its  capabilities  and  resources — 
may  erect  new  buildings,  and  extend  improvements ;  but 
farther  than  this  is  done  on  real  capital,  and  connected  with 
a  permanent  condition  of  things,  the  effect,  it  is  certain, 
cannot  prove  beneficial  in  either  of  the  cases  now  supposed. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  desirable  that  credit  should  con- 
tinue to  be  so  cheap  as  it  was  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
war  :  that  there  should  be  so  much  paper  in  circulation  with- 
out real  property  to  back  it;  and  that  we  should,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  such  a  predicament,  be  constantly  liable,  as  we 
have  too  long  been,  to  over  trading  and  every  species  of  fren- 
zied speculation. 

Our  main  object,  however,  in  this  article  is  not  to  defend 
the  repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  which  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  met  the  approbation  of  nearly  all  the  thinking 
people  in  the  country ;  but  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
Sinking  Fund,  viewed  under  the  modifications  to  which  it 
has  lately  been  subjected,  with  the  consent  of  a  large  majo- 
rity of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Nothing,  of  a  truth,  is  more  humbling  to  political  sagacity, 
or  more  likely  to  shake  our  faith  -in  financial  wisdom  altoge- 
ther than  the  changes  of  opinion,  and  the  actual  changes  in 
point  of  practice,  which  in  these  days  have  taken  place  rela- 
tive to  the  sinking  fund.     We  can  well  remember  the  time 
when  an  open  avowal  of  high  treason,  and  of  armed  rebellion, 
would  not  have  created  a  deeper  sensation  in  our  Houses  of 
Parliament,  or  called  forth  louder  expressions  of  condemna- 
tion than  a  proposal  to  adopt  the  very  measure  which   Mr. 
Vansittart  proposed  and  carried  last  June,  without  having 
had  to  encounter  the  eloquence  of  more  than  one  opposing 
voice.     The  "  bulwark  of  our  credit,"  the  "  Palladium  of 
the  Constitution,"  the  "  guarantee  of  the  public  faith,"  was 
removed  and  set  aside  with  nearly  as  much  quietness  and 
unanimity,  as  if  the  motion  for  that  purpose  had  implied  no- 
thing more  than  arrant  for  transporting  convicts  to  Botany 
Bay,  or  lor  providing  a  fresh  cover  for  the  Speaker's  chair. 
Does  the  country  yet  know  that  the  sinking  fund  is  now  no 
more  !     That  celebrated  machine,  founded  on  the  genius  of 
Pitt,  and  supported  by  the  deep  calculations  of  Price,  hath 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  sublime  spirit  of  finance  has  at 
length  condescended  to  adopt  the  plain  common-place  maxim 
of  paying  debt  by  means  of  a  surplus  revenue !     The  omnipo- 
tent powers  of  compound  interest  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
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mighty  to  save;  and  the  vegetative  properties  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  are  openly  langhed  to  scorn,  among  mo- 
dern financiers.  They  have  forgotten,  or  wilfully  shut  their 
eyes  upon  the  splendid  fact  illustrated  by  Dr.  Price,  that  a 
penny  laid  out,  at  the  epoch  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  at  5  per 
cent,  compound  interest, 

"  Would  by  this  time  (and  that  was  six  and  forty  years  ago,)  have 
encreased  to  more  money  than  would  be  contained  in  150,000,000 
of  globes,  each  equal  to  the  earth  in  magnitude,  and  all  solid  gold. 
A  shilling  put  out  at  six  per  cent,  compound  interest,  would  in  the 
same  time  have  encreased  to  a  greater  sum  in  gold  than  the  whole 
solar  system  could  hold,  supposing  it  a  sphere  equal  in  diameter  to 
the  diameter  of  Saturn's  orbit.  (The  Georgium  Sidus,  or  Uranus, 
was  not  then  discovered.)  And  the  earth  is  to  such  a  sphere  nearly 
as  half  a  square  foot,  or  a  quarto  page,  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth.'' 

Now,  as  the  150,000,000  of  globes  would  all  have  been  pro- 
duced on  or  before  the  year  1773,  and  as  compound  interest 
doubles  the  principal  in  14^  years,  we  should  in  session  3  819, 
when  the  sinking  fund  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
have  had  upwards  of  1,200,000,000  of  globes,  "  each  equal 
to  the  earth  in  magnitude,  and  all  solid  gold !" 

In  truth,  about  the  time  that  Dr.  Price  wrote,  the  world 
had  run  mad  about  the  accumulative  properties  of  money,  and 
the  powers  of  compound  interest.  Associations  were  form- 
ing every  day  for  the  purpose  of  providing  annuities,  and 
settling  young  persons  in  life,  and  all  proceeding  upon  the 
most  erroneous  notions  relative  to  the  value  of  money  when 
allowed  to  improve  at  compound  interest:  and  it  was  not 
until  nine-tenths  of  those  Utopian  speculations  had  failed, 
and  reduced  their  dupes  to  beggary,  that  the  eyes  of  mankind 
began  to  be  opened  to  the  mischievous  tendency  of  such  se- 
ductive nonsense.  We  all  remember  the  extravagant  wills 
of  M.  Ricard,  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  of  Thelusson  ;  what 
wonders  they  were  to  work  among  posterity ;  how  many  mil- 
lions they  were  to  clothe  and  endow  ;  how  many  towns  they 
were  to  build,  and  how  many  countries  they  were  to  purchase, 
In  short  it  was  the  mania  of  the  day ;  and  as  every  generation 
must  have  its  particular  nonsense,  to  shame  itself  and  amuse 
those  who  come  after,  so  the  efficacy  of  compound  interest 
occupied  at  that  epoch  a  variety  of  intellects,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  employed  about  annual  magnetism,  or 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  Dr.  Price,  it  is  true,  had  too 
much  knowledge  to  be  carried  away  by  the  popular  deception 
which  then  prevailed,  and  was  indeed  among  the  first  to  ex- 
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pose  the  fallacy  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  annuity- 
mongers  were  proceeding :  but  his  theoretical  notions  were 
not,  however,  sufficiently  corrected  by  experience  to  render 
him  a  safe  guide  in  matters  of  state  finance.  Such  neverthe- 
less was  his  reputation,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  induced  to  ask  his 
advice,  when,  in  the  year  1786,  the  attention  of  parliament 
was  directed  to  the  best  means  of  liquidating  the  "public  debt ; 
and  upon  that  occasion  he  wrote  to  the  Doctor  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  The  subject  of  the  papers  which  I  enclose  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
an  apology  for  the  liberty  I  take  in  troubling  you,  and  in  requesting 
your  opinion  upon  them.  When  you  have  had  sufficient  leisure  to 
consider  them,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  any  time  that  is  con- 
venient to  you. — The  situation  of  the  revenue  certainly  makes  this 
the  time  to  establish  an  effectual  sinking  fund.  The  general  idea 
of  converting  the  three  per  cents,  into  a  fund  bearing  a  higher  rate 
of  interest,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  redemption,  you  have  on  many 
occasions  suggested,  and  particularly  in  the  papers  you  were  so 
good  to  send  to  me  last  year.  The  rise  of  the  stocks  has  made  a 
material  change  since  that  period,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
something  like  the  plan  I  now  send  you  may  be  more  adapted  to 
the  present  circumstances.  There  may  be,  I  believe,  some  inac- 
curacies in  the  calculations,  but  not  such  as  to  be  very  material. 
Before  I  form  any  decisive  opinion  I  wish  to  learn  your  sentiments 
upon  it ;  and  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  you  for  any  improve- 
ment you  can  suggest,  if  you  think  the  principle  a  right  one  ;  or 
for  any  other  proposal  which  from  your  knowledge  of  the  subject' 
you  may  think  preferable." 

Mr.  Morgan,  from  whose  memoirs  of  Dr.  Price  we  have 
extracted  this  letter,  observes  with  no  small  petulance,  that 

"  Instead  of  bestowing  much  time  in  exposing  this  ineffective 
and  miserable  plan,  which  would  have  disgraced  any  minister  that 
had  adopted  it,  Dr.  Price  in  return  sent  three  other  plans  for  Mr. 
Pitt's  perusal ;  but  recommended  one  of  them  in  preference  to  the 
other  two,  as  the  most  powerful  in  its  operations,  and  consequently 
the  best  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country.  But 
this  plan  required  the  addition  of  800,000/.  a  year  to  the  taxes, 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  good  man,  (who  afterwards  added  500  millions  to 
the  public  debt,)  scrupled  to  burthen  the  nation  with  this  new  load, 
and  therefore  adopted  one  of  the  less  efficient  plans,  which  however 
he  contrived  to  render  still  more  inefficient,  by  providing  that  its 
operations  should  be  checked  at  the  period  when  they  were  be- 
coming most  powerful." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Pitt  allowed  himself  to  take 
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counsel  at  all  where  he  was  so  likely  to  be  misled  by  ignorant 
advice;  for  it  is  now  perfectly  ascertained,  that  Dr.  Price's 
notions  on  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  a  sinking  fund  proceeded 
on  a  very  narrow  and  most  inaccurate  view  of  the  subject. 
The  great  object  of  this  writer  was  to  construct  a  machine  of 
a  most  powerful  action,  and  constantly  accelerated  motion  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  he  had  repeatedly  proposed  to  convert 
all  the  three  per  cents,  into  a  stock  bearing  interest  at  five 
per  cent,  as  affording  the  means  of  a  more  speedy  redemp- 
tion ;  without,  it  should  seem,  once  taking  into  his  conside- 
ration whether  the  revenue  of  the  country  could  possibly 
answer  the  demands  of  a  scheme  so  rapidly  efficient  as  to  pay 
off  238  millions  of  debt  in  the  course  of  a  single  life  time. 
Led  away  by  this  favourite  idea  of  a  speedy  liquidation,  the 
Doctor  went  so  far  as  to  shock  common  sense  by  maintaining, 
that  it  was  of  little  consequence  whether  the  country  paid 
three  per  cent,  or  five  per  cent,  on  the  money  they  borrowed  ; 
in  as  much  as  the  higher  the  rate  of  interest,  the  more  efficient 
would  be  the  sinking  fund  ;  and  if  the  nation  paid  a  larger 
sum  annually,  they  would  have  to  pay  it  a  shorter  time.  The 
Doctor's  whole  mind  in  short  was  taken  up  with  the  astonish- 
ing effects  of  compound  interest  in  creating  capital;  and  so 
completely  absorbed  was  he  in  the  captivating  calculations 
founded  upon  this  principle,  that  it  never  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  the  accumulations  of  Ihe  sinking  fund 
were  all  to  be  drawn  from  the  yearly  purse  of  the  public.  In 
truth,  he  viewed  -the  transaction  only  on  one  side.  He  saw 
an  immense  product  pouring  forth  from  his  machine,  which, 
enlarged  by  annual  increments  constantly  and  progressively 
applied,  swelled  on  his  imagination  till,  from  a  paltry  rivulet, 
it  became  the  majestic  Nile,  flooded  with  all  the  torrents  of 
Ethiopia  ;  but  he  never  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  ways 
and  means  whereby  the  said  machine  was  to  be  kept  in  mo- 
tion, or  of  the  sources  where  its  increasing  demands  were 
to  be  supplied.  He  looked  upon  his  financial  engine  exactly 
as  a  child  looks  upon  a  corn  mill:  he  saw  the  meal  running 
in  a  copious  stream  from  the  spout,  without  adverting  to  the 
very  obvious  circumstance  that,  for  every  boll  which  is  re- 
ceived in  the  shape  of  flour,  aboil  of  wheat  at  least  must  have 
been  poured  into  the  hopper.  The  remark  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
too,  proceeds  upon  the  same  confined  view  of  the  case.  He 
condemns  Mr.  Pitt  for  fixing  upon  one  of  the  two  less  efficient 
plans  proposed  to  him  by  Dr.  Price,  and  likewise  for  restrict- 
ing the  operations  of  the  scheme  which  he  did  adopt,  at  the 
period  when  they  were  becoming  most  powerful.  But  Mr. 
Pitt,  like  every  practical  man,  thought  not  only  of  the  media- 
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irism  and  the  movement*  of  the  engine  which  he  was  about  to 
set  a  going",  but  also  of  the  means  by  which  to  keep  it  in  mo- 
tion after  its  power  should  become  enlarged.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  from  deficiency  in  this  point,  and 
not  from  any  lack  of  vigour  in  the  working  of  the  machine, 
that  all  sinking  funds  have  become  abortive,  and  among  others 
the  hopeful  and  far-famed  one  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or,  according  £o 
Mr.  Morgan,  of  Dr.  Price. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  first  idea  of  a  sinking  fund 
in  this  country  originated  with  Lord  Stanhope,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  ;  and  that  the  scheme  was  first  reduced  to 
practice,  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
the  year  1716.  This  fund  consisted  of  the  savings  arising 
from  the  reduction  of  interest  on  the  national  debt;  which 
about  that  period  fell  from  six  to  five,  and  afterwards  to  three 
per  cent.  The  measure,  however,  although  popular  at  first, 
was  not  long  persevered  in  with  any  degree  of  spirit ;  and 
we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Price  that  the  sum  discharged  by 
means  of  it  in  the  course  of  58  years,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  about  20  millions,  or  at  the  rate  of  357,000/.  annually. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt's  fund,  established  in  1786,  is  familiar 
to  every  person.  Amillion  annually  was  granted  from  the  conso- 
lidated fund,  and  vested  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  to  be 
applied  for  purchasing  capital  in  such  stock  as  these  gentle- 
men should  judge  expedient ;  to  which  was  to  be  added,  year 
after  year,  the  interest  of  all  the  stock  redeemed,  all  life  an- 
nuities fallen  in  by  the  failure  of  lives,  and  all  such  annuities 
as  should  remain  unclaimed  far  the  space  of  three  years,  It 
was  stipulated,  however,  that,  as  soon  as  the  fund  should 
amount  to  four  millions,  the  interest  of  the  redeemed  debt, 
and  the  expired  annuities,  should  no  longer  be  added  to  it; 
audit  was  also  enacted,  that  whenever  the  debt  then  existing, 
which  amounted  to  238,231,248/,,  should  be  redeemed,  it 
should  be  cancelled,  and  the'  nation  consequently  relieved 
from  taxes  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  on  that  capital. 

In  1792,  when  new  loans  became  necessary,  a  second 
species  of  sinking  fund  was  constructed,  which  continued  as 
a  separate  establishment  till  the  year  1802.  This  fund  con- 
sisted of  an  annual  grant  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  nominal 
capital  of  every  loan,  to  be  contracted  from  that  time  for- 
ward :  and  as  this  sum  of  one  per  cent,  was  to  improve,  as 
in  the  former  case,  at  compound  interest,  it  was  calculated 
that  it  would  redeem  the  particular  loan  to  which- it  bore  a 
reference  within  forty-five  years  at  farthest  from  the  period 
of  its  contraction.  We  may  remark  here,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  term  of  redemption  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
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denomination  of  stock  in  which  the  ban  was  funded ;  for,  as 
the  sum  set  apart  for  this  purpose  was  one  per  cent,  on  the 
nominal  capital,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sinking  fund  would  be 
WW  °r  Fo  or  rh?  of  every  1001.  according  as  the  stock  is  sup- 
posed to  be  three  per  cents.,  four  per  cents.,  or  five  per  cents., 
and  funded  at  par.  Forty-five  years,  however,  were  assumed 
as  the  average  period  of  liquidation ;  and  on  this  principle 
every  loan,  after  1792  was  expected  to  be  redeemed  by  the 
operations  of  its  own  sinking  fund,  at  the  end  of  a  term  which 
could  be  clearly  anticipated.  The  same  year,  too,  the  an- 
nual allowance  of  1 ,000,000/.  was  increased  to  1,200,000/. 

Matters  proceeded  nearly  in  the  way  we  have  described 
till  1802,  when  the  two  funds,  namely  that  of  1786,  and  that 
of  1792,  were  united  and  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of 
the  debt  at  that  time  subsisting,  amounting  in  round  numbers 
to  about  500,000,000/.  The  limitation  of  the  first  sinking 
fund  to  4,000,000/.  was  of  course  repealed ;  and  all  loans 
were  for  the  future,  agreeably  to  the  principle  acted  upon  in 
1792,  to  be  accompanied  with  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent, 
per  annum,  attached  separately  to  its  own  particular  loan, 
and  to  continue  until  that  loan  should  be  completely  dis- 
charged. 

The  last  change  in  the  principle  of  the  sinking  fund  took 
place  in  1813,  when  Mr.  Vansittart  finding  it  impossible  to 
defray  by  taxes  the  expence  of  new  loans,  proposed  to  Parlia- 
ment to  cancel  a  large  portion  of  the  redeemed  debt,  and  to 
apply  the  interest,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  paid  to 
the  commissioners,  to  meet  the  charges  of  ihat  and  several 
successive  years.  The  resolution  to  the  above  effect  was 
worded  as  follows. 

"  That  whereas  a  sum  equal  to  the  debt  of  1786,  and  bearing  an 
interest  nearly  equal  to  the  interest  of  that  debt,  is  now  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners  ;  that  so  soon  as  the  interest  of  the 
debt  redeemed  shall  become  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  debt  of  1786, 
that  debt  shall  be  declared  discharged,  and  the  sums  hitherto  appro- 
priated for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  same,  shall  be  appro- 
priated, so  soon  as  required,  to  bear  the  charge  of  future  loans  ;  and 
therefore  no  new  taxes  shall  be  imposed  for  the  interest  or  sinking 
fund  of  the  new  loans,  till  the  same  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  the 
interest  of  that  considered  as  released.  By  this  means  the  loans  of 
3813,  1814,  1815,  1816,  and  part  of  1817,  will  be  defrayed  with- 
out any  additional  taxes." 

The  measure  here  proposed  was  adopted  by  Parliament,  and 
the  sinking  fund  was  consequently  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  interest  of  238,231,248/.  To  make  some  compensation, 
however,  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent,  was  created  for  a  ca- 
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pital  debt  of  upwards  of  86,000,000/.  which  subsequently  to 
1797  had  been  passed  over  without  providing  such  means  of 
liquidation  at  the  time  it  was  contracted — the  fund  of  one  per 
cent,  was  continued  for  all  future  loans — and  it  was  moreover 
enacted,  that  an  additional  fund,  equal  to  one  half  of  the  inte- 
rest, should  be  formed  for  the  excess  of  the  loan  of  any  year 
above  the  amount  of  the  gross  sinking  fund  applicable  to  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt  for  the  same  year.  For  example, 
we  shall  suppose  the  loan  for  any  one  year  to  be  twenty  mil- 
lions, and  the  amount  of  the  general  sinking  fund  for  the  same 
year  thirteen  millions ;  then,  according  to  Mr.  Vansittart's 
plan,  the  sinking  fund  created  on  that  loan  would  be,  one  per 
cent,  on  thirteen  millions,  and  half  the  interest,  say  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  on  seven  millions.  There  was  also  to  be  a  sink- 
ing fund  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  such  Exchequer  bills  as  were 
not  to  be  discharged  by  funds  provided  within  the  year. 

The  materials  of  the  sinking  fund  had  in  this  way  become 
very  numerous  and  the  accounts  very  intricate,  being  derived 
from  such  a  variety  of  sources,  and  classed  under  such  a  great 
variety  of  heads.  To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  multifa- 
rious kind  of  thing  this  financial  instrument  had  turned 
out  about  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  we  shall  quote  from  the 
public  papers  now  before  us,  a  document,  containing  all  the 
items  payable  to  the  commissioners  for  redeeming  the  national 
debt  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1819. 

In  Great  Britain. 

Annual  Issue,  26  Geo.  HI.  c.  31 ,£1,000,000 

Do.  additional,  42  Geo.  III.  c.  71 • 0,200,000 

Exchequer  annuities  for  99  and  96  years,  expired  anno 

1792,26  Geo.  III.  c.  31 0,054,880 

Short  annuities  1777,  expired  1787,  26  Geo.  III.  c.  31 0,025,000 

Annuities  on   lives,  expired  prior  to  5th  July  1802,   26 

Geo.  III. 0,021,481 

Annuities  on  lives,  unclaimed  for  3  years,  before  5th  Ja- 
nuary 1818, 27  Geo.  III.  c.  13. •  •     0,030,747 

]/.  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  outstanding  Exchequer  bills     0,502,500 

1/.  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  capitals  created  by  loans 
raised  from  1793  to  1815,  both  inclusive,  32  Geo.  III. 
c.  55. 6,640,220        3       1 

Per  centage  on  loans  raised  from  1813  to  1818,  53  Geo. 

Ill.c.35-.. 2,864,250         7       l 

.at  3/.    percent. 2,448,227       15       6 

ti        .  ..   .  ,        ,    >      31/.  percent. 0,017,405       10 

Interest  on  capitals  purchased  <        *    '  .    __ 

'       51.    percent. 0,000,175  0  0 

at3/.    percent. 0,134,222  17  6 

Interest  on  capitals  transferred}      3|Z.  per  cent. —  —  — 

for  life  annuities i      41.    percent. 0,000,313  9  2 

*-     51.   percent. 0,001,721  1  O 

Long  annuities  transferred  for  life  annuities 0,006,479  0  0 

Returned  from  the  account  of  Life  Annuities,  the  nomi- 
nees having  died  prior  to  its  being  set  apart  for  payment  0,001,598  3  6 
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Life  annuities  unclaimed  for  3   years  and  upards,  at  5th 

January,  1818,  52  Geo.  III.  c.  129 0,000,944         3       U 

Annual    appropriation   towards    the   redemption   of 

12,000.000/.  part  of  14,200,000/.  47  Geo.  III.  c.  55.   "•     0,626,255     '  10       4 

The  Gift  of  Anonymous  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  the  use  of  the  Sinking  Fund    5         0       0 

Imperial  Loav. 
1/.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  capital  created  by  loan  1797, 

37  Geo.  III.  c.  59. 0,036,693         O       0 

Interest  on  capital  purchased  at  3/.  per  cent. 0,062,063       17     10 

Portugal. 
Annual  appropriation   towards  the  redemption  of  capital 

created  by  600,000/.   (part  of  loan  1809)  49  Geo.  III. 

c.  71.    0,030,000 

Interest  on  capital  purchased  at  3/.  per  cent. 0,014,868 

East  Tndia  Company. 
Annual  appropriation  towards  the  redemption  of  capital 

created  by  2,500,000/. (part  of  loan  181?)  52  Geo.  III. 

c.  71. 0,110,820 

Interest  on  capital  purchased  at  31.  per  cent. 0,033,816 

In  Irelaxd. 

Annual  issue,  37  Geo.  III.  c.  27  0,062,445 

Expired  Annuities,   Ditto 0,066,616 

1/.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  capitals  created  by  loans  and 

on  Treasury  bills  since  1797,  37  Geo.  III.  c.  27 0,308,876 

Interest  on  capitals  purchased  at  3\l.  per  cent 0,  L74,762 

Do.  Do.  at  4/.  per  cent.    0,006,730 
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o£15,484,119       10     8 


We  have  quoted  the  above,  with  the  simple  intention  of 
showing  how  complicated  a  piece  of  mechanism  the  sinking- 
fund  had  gradually  become  since  the  year  1792;  prior  to 
which  it  consisted  merely  of  the, annual  appropriation  of 
1,000,000/.  with  the  interest  of  the  debt  redeemed  by  that 
million,  and  a  few  expired  life  annuities.  This  is  however  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  public,  farther  than 
that  it  necessarily  occasions  some  degree  of  obscurity  to  such 
as  undertake  to  study  financial  arrangements,  and  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  the  clerks  in  the  National  Debt  Office.  The  main 
point  to  be  considered,  or  rather  that  was  to  be  considered, 
was^  whether  the  country  could  afford,  or  could  be  induced,  to 
pay  their  debt  as  rapidly  as  the  operations  of  such  a  sinking 
fund  would  have  compelled  them  to  pay  it,  were  it  main- 
tained upon  taxes;  for  if  not,  the  mechanism  which  we  have 
just  laid  open  to  view  could  not  fail  to  prove  useless,  cum- 
bersome, and  awkward  in  the  extreme,  when  kept  going  on 
borrowed  money.  And  it  has  in  fact  been  kept  going  on  bor- 
rowed money  since  the  year  1792;  inasmuch  as  the  annual 
loans  during  that  long  period  have  greatly  exceeded  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  commissioners  for  redeeming  the  debt,  and 
as  in  such  circumstances  it  would  be  merely  trifling  with  the 
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question  to  say,  that  we  maintained  the  fund  on  the  produce 
of  our  taxation,  and  raised  money  by  loan  for  the  current 
service  of  the  nation.  In  truth,  as  soon  as  the  people  of  the 
united  kingdom  refused,  or  felt  themselves  unable  to  pay  taxes 
equal  in  amount  both  to  the  ordinary  claims  of  the  public 
service,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  sinking  fund,  this  finan- 
cial engine  became  at  that  moment,  as  far  at  least  as  the  ac- 
tual payment  of  debt  was  concerned,  an  empty  name. 
It  might  have  other  uses,  and  we  do  believe  that  in  several 
respects  it  was  useful  to  the  country ;  but  as  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  it  was  in  reality  of  no  more  service 
than  a  wind-mill  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc. 

There  is,  indeed,  but  one  way  of  paying  debt,  either  among 
individuals  or  among  nations,  and  that  is,  to  create  either  by 
saving,  or  by  exertion,  an  actual  surplus  revenue :  and  it  is 
not  a  little  surprizing  that  men  of  common  understanding 
should  ever  have  put  their  confidence  in  any  other  method. 
It  is  nothing  better  than  a  piece  of  financial  quackery,  to  give 
out  that  the  passing  of  money  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the 
keeping  of  intricate  accounts  at  a  public  office,  howsoever 
aided  by  the  miraculous  powers  of  compound  interest,  will 
clear  away  incumbrances  at  the  very  time  we  are  borrow- 
ing capital  to  pay  interest.  And  we  maintain  that  it  is  this 
strong  conviction,  which  could  not  fail  to  seize  the  financier  in 
his  cool  moments,  that  has  eventually  demolished  every  sink- 
ing fund  which  has  hitherto  been  devised,  and  which  will  for 
ever  throw  the  whole  system  of  money  leger  de  main  into 
contempt,  if  it  shall  again  be  revived  on  the  principles  of  Dr. 
Price. 

We  all  know  very  well,  that  money  improves  rapidly  when 
allowed  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest ;  but  if  this  im- 
provement goes  on  to  the  advantage  of  one  man,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be  at  the  expence  of  some  other ;  and,  of  course,  as 
the  former  becomes  rich,  the  latter  becomes  poor.  Now, 
suppose  that  instead  of  two  men,  it  is  an  individual  or  a  na- 
tion, who  has  undertaken  to  foster  a  sum  of  money  at  com- 
pound interest,  in  order  that,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  and  a  half 
years,  it  may  be  doubled,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-nine  years 
it  may  be  quadrupled,  and  so  on:  is  it  not  very  obvious  that, 
at  any  given  stage  of  this  accumulation,  the  interest  paid  by 
the  imaginary  individual  out  of  his  one  hand  into  the  other, 
would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  improvement  which  his  capital 
had  experienced ;  and,  consequently,  that,  if  he  were  to  pro- 
ceed until  10007.  should  become  a  million,  he  would  find 
that  he  had  paid  out,    in  the  shape   of  interest,  no    less  a 
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sum  than  999,000/.?  If,  again,  we  suppose  that  the  said  indi- 
vidual borrowed  the  1000/.  to  begin  with,  and  also  the  whole 
sums  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  accumulation  to  the  ex- 
tent we  have  specified,  we  shall  have  an  illustration  of  the 
case  of  a  country  which  keeps  up  a  sinking  fund  without  the 
aid  of  a  surplus  revenue.  When  the  1000/.  had  become  a  mil- 
lion, he  would  discover  that  he  had  not  only  borrowed  a  mil- 
lion, and  that  of  course  he  was  not  a  farthing  richer  than  when 
he  began,  but  that  he  had  exposed  himself  to  much  trouble, 
and  perhaps  to  some  expence,  for  no  good  purpose  whatever. 
What  is  a  sinking  fund,  we  beg  leave  to  ask,  but  a  contriv- 
ance for  appropriating  savings  ?  Where  there  are  no  savings, 
therefore,  what  would  be  the  use  of  a  sinking  fund  I 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Price,  we  ought  to  remark  that  he  certainly 
intended  his  fund  to  be  supported  on  taxes,  imposed  year 
after  year  for  that  special  purpose ;  and  it  is  perhaps  in  com- 
pliance with  this  principle,  that  the  sinking  fund  has  been  all 
along  nominally  supplied  from  the  consolidated  fund,  and  not 
from  the  annual  loans.  It  seems  not  to  have  struck  him,  how- 
ever, that  the  country  might  not  possibly  be  able  to  bear  a 
load  of  taxes  increasing  so  fast  upon  them ;  and,  moreover, 
that  his  scheme  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  engross 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  nation.  This  indeed  would  actually 
have  been  the  case  in  Ireland  before  now,  the  interest  of  the 
debt  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  having  for  some  time  exceed- 
ed the  whole  income;  and  if  Mr.  Vansittart  had  not  in  1813 
checked  the  progress  of  the  sinking  fund,  its  amount  this  year 
in  Great  Britain  only  would  have  been  upwards  of  twenty-one 
millions.  In  short,  Dr.  Price  delighted  his  imagination  with 
contriving  a  machine  which  would  compel  the  country  to  pay 
their  debt  in  a  given  time ;  and  by  progressively  increased  in- 
stalments ;  taking  it  for  granted,  it  should  seem,  that  their 
means  and  their  inclination  would  always  keep  pace  with  the 
boundless  capabilities  of  his  invention. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  sinking  fund  in  this  coun- 
try, viewed  as  a  piece  of  fiscal  mechanism,  may  be  said  to 
have  expired.  The  long  list  of  appropriations  under  the 
several  heads  of  annual  grants,  and  one  per  cent,  funds,  and 
interest  of  redeemed  capital,  and  so  on,  is  no  longer  recog- 
nized as  the  rule  of  payment  to  the  public  creditor :  whilst 
there  is  substituted  the  more  simple  and  more  efficient  plan 
of  applying  only  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  debt,  and  of  adding  to  that  surplus  by  means  of  fresh 
taxes.  This,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  sinking  fund  which  will  ever  answer  the  purpose  of 
clearing  off  incumbrances ;  and  we  therefore  give  the  Chan- 
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cellor  of  the  Exchequer  great  credit  for  having  had  the  cou- 
rage to  face  whatever  odium  or  opposition  might  have  been 
excited  by  so  vigorous  a  measure,  as  well  as  by  the  prompt 
abandonment  of  a  popular  system,  when  proved  to  be  nuga- 
tory and  inconvenient. 

The  reader  requires  not  to  be  informed  that  the  financial 
arrangements  adopted  by  Parliament  towards  the  close  of 
last  session,  proceeded  on  the  fact  that  the  income  of  the  coun- 
try at  length  exceeds  the  expenditure  by  about  two  millions 
sterling ;  but  that  as  this  sum,  viewed  as  the  means  of  re- 
ducing our  burdens,  bears  much  too  small  a  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise 
by  taxation,  the  additional  sum  of  three  millions ;  making 
5,000,000/.  in  the  whole.  It  is  not  indeed  very  clearly  stated 
whether  there  is  any  intention  of  adding  to  this  amount  by 
appropriating  annually  the  interest  of  the  stock  redeemed ; 
but  at  all  events,  Mr.  Vansittart,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  ex- 
pressed his  resolution  to  limit  the  accumulation  to  8,000,000/. 
whether  this  accumulation  arise  from  the  allocation  of  interest, 
or  from  the  general  improvement  of  the  public  revenue.  We 
cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  best  plan,  as  it  is 
unquestionably  the  simplest,  is  to  cancel  stock  as  fast  as  it  is 
purchased  by  the  Government  agents  ;  and  thus  to  get  rid  of 
any  compulsory  rule  for  increasing  the  annual  redemption 
farther  than  the  revenue  of  the  country  and  the  saving  of 
simple  interest,  will  enable  them  to  accomplish.  If  the  ac- 
cumulative system  be  resumed,  even  to  the  extent  of 
8,000,000/.  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  proceed  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  fund  is  to  be  maintained  from  additional 
taxes,  annually  imposed,  and  with  a  firm  determination  not 
to  return  to  the  old  plan  of  borrowing  100/.  to  pay  off  98/. 

The  total  amount  of  public  income  for  the  year  ending 
5th  January,  1819,  including  the  produce  of  old  naval  stores 
and  the  lottery,  was  54,053,937/.  whilst  the  actual  expendi- 
ture was  67,707,088/.  But  of  this  latter  sum  there  was  ap- 
plied to  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  not  less  than 
15,336,935/.  so  that  the  real  expenditure  of  the  country  did 
not  exceed  52,370,152/.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  we 
deduct  the  actual  expenditure  from  the  actual  income,  we 
shall  find  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  latter  only  1,683,786/. ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  of  the  whole  sum  of  15,336,935/.  ap- 
plied to  the  redemption  of  debt,  not  less  than  13,653,151/. 
must  have  been  borrowed.  Finding  therefore  that  the  re- 
venue of  the  country  might  be  estimated  at  54  millions  in 
round  numbers,  and  the  outlay  also  in  round  numbers  at  52 
millions ;  and  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  real  extinc- 
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tion  of  the  public  debt  could  not  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  income  and  the  expenditure,  the  Government 
have  wisely  resolved  to  discontinue  .the  farce  of  a  sinking 
fund  on  borrowed  money,  and  to  limit  their  payments  to  the 
amount  of  the  surplus  revenue.  This  is  common  sense,  and 
every  body  understands  it ;  the  former  was  a  piece  of  labo- 
rious and  expensive  mysticism,  which  could  not  possibly  end 
in  any  thing  but  disappointment. 

We  are  far  from  denying,  however,  that  the  sinking  fund 
was  of  use  during  the  war,  when  loans  were  annually  con- 
tracted to  so  large  an  amount,  and  when,  of  course,  the  ■,. 
period  of  repayment  was  placed  at  an  indefinite  distance, 
and  one  which  seemed  to  be  every  year  encreasing.  People 
believed  that  the  fund  would  enable  Government  to  pay  all 
in  the  end  easily  and  certainly;  and  this  belief  supported 
public  credit  as  effectually  for  the  time,  as  if  it  had  been  well 
founded.  The  late  measure,  in  regard  to  that  celebrated 
engine  of  finance,  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  connived 
at  by  the  country,  proves  how  far  such  confidence  rested  on 
knowledge  of  the  system  which  had  called  it  forth ;  but  in 
politics,  as  in  religion,  the  doctrine  of  assurance  will  work 
wonders  at  all  times,  and  the  more  empty  the  head,  the  more 
wonderful  will  be  the  effects  of  the  delusion. 

This  use  of  the  sinking  fund  may  be  called  its  moral  ad- 
vantage; but  it  was  productive  of  a  more  legitimate  be- 
nefit, at  various  periods  of  the  war,  by  enabling  the  commis- 
sioners to  purchase  largely  in  stock  upon  any  sudden  depres- 
sion of  the  funds,  and.thereby  to  sustain  the  market  price  of 
that  immense  commodity.  This  expedient  was  adopted  with 
good  effect  upon  several  momentous  occasions,  and  main- 
tained at  once  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  the  solvency  of 
individuals.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that,  as  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners  were  filled  with  borrowed  money,  and  as  the 
loans  whence  they  were  supplied,  necessarily  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  funded  debt,  that  is,  to  the  stock  in  the  mar- 
ket, their  operations,  if  estimated  in  their  effects  through- 
out any  given  year,  might  be  found  less  beneficial  than  we 
have  described  them.  Still,  for  occasional  purposes,  the 
power  of  purchasing  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  in  a  week, 
could  not  fail  to  prove  a  most  efficient  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a  finance  minister. 

A  third  advantage  of  the  sinking  fund  arose  from  the 
practice  which  was  at  least  ostensibly  kept  up,  of  imposing 
taxes,  to  meet  not  only  the  interest,  but  also  the  redemption 
of  new  loans,  at  the  rate  of  1/.  per  cent,  per  annum;  by 
which  means,  it  is  thought,  a  larger  sum  of  money  was  drawn 
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into  the  Exchequer  than  would  otherwise  have  been  raised. 
This  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent,  a  year  was,  as  we  have 
observed  above,  created  on  all  loans  subsequent  to  1792; 
and  as  it  is  imagined  that  ministers  would,  without  some 
such  arrangement,  have  contented  themselves  with  taxes  for 
defraying  the  interest  alone,  it  is  inferred,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  all  the  money  which  has  been  raised  by  the  one 
per  cent,  fund,  to  the  general  principle  of  the  sinking  fund. 
This,  however,  is,  after  all,  a  mere  incidental  advantage ; 
and  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  same  sum  of  money  had  been  raised 
and  applied  to  the  current  services  of  every  year,  a  still 
greater  benefit  would  have  been  secured  to  the  public. 

Nor  have  we  hitherto  so  much  as  adverted  to  the  principal 
objection  to  the  sinking  fund,  arising  from  the  great  expense 
of  management,  the  salaries  of  the  Commissioners,  and  from 
the  sacrifices  which  must  sometimes  be  made  to  procure 
money  to  meet  its  demands.  For  example,  it  was  very 
common  to  borrow,  and  consequently  to  create  stock,  to  the 
nominal  amount  of  20  millions,  in  order  to  continue  the  ope- 
rations of  the  fund,  (for,  we  repeat,  it  is  a  mere  subterfuge, 
to  say  that  the  fund  was  maintained  by  taxation,  and  that 
we  borrowed  to  meet  the  service  of  the  year,  inasmuch  as  if 
the  fund  had  not  been  in  existence,  the  produce  of  the  taxes 
would  have  gone  to  defray  the  ordinary  claims  of  the  public 
service,)  and  in  this  case  there  was  a  charge  due  at  the  Bank, 
according  to  a  fixed  rate  per  million,  a  bonus,  perhaps,  to 
the  lender,  when  money  could  not  be  had  at  five  per  cent, 
and  at  all  events,  there  was  the  ordinary  expense  of  the  na- 
tional debt  establishment.  In  this  way  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  country  were  losers  to  a  considerable  extent,  from 
persevering  so  long  in  the  system  which  is  now  abandoned. 

We  conclude  by  congratulating  our  readers  on  the  pro- 
mising condition  of  the  public  revenue.  The  permanent  in- 
come of  the  country  increased  in  the  course  of  last  year  (de- 
ducting extaordinaries  in  the  former  year)  to  the  amount  of 
3,662,371/.  whilst  the  outlay  was  somewhat  diminished ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  that  the  revenue  will  continue 
to  improve  for  years  to  come,  whilst  there  is  a  positive  cer- 
tainty, that  if  peace  continues,  the  expenditure  will  be  still 
further  lessened.  These  facts  afford  a  seasonable  and  incon- 
trovertible proof,  that  the  resources  of  this  great  empire  con- 
tinue undiminished,  and  hold  out  to  us  the  fairest  assurance 
that  when  the  fluctuation  occasioned  by  overtrading,  and  by 
the  speculations  of  adventurers  shall  have  subsided,  the 
-country  will,  under  Providence,  be  found  to  enjoy  the  full 
blessings  of  security,  plenty,  and  repose. 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Life  of  James  Crichton  ofCluny,  commonly 
called  the  admirable  Crichton.  With  an  Appendix  of 
Original  Papers.  By  Patrick  Eraser  Tytler,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  E.  Advocate.  8vo.  285  pp.  10s.  6d.  Longman. 
1819. 

Mankind  is  very  equally  divided  into  the  credulous  and  the 
sceptical,  and  whenever  we  find  one  who  permits  his  imagi- 
nation to  hurry  him  into  a  belief  on  insufficient  evidence,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  another  treads  upon  his  heels  who 
obstinately  refuses  all  assent,  from  the  pride  either  of  a  phleg- 
matic or  a  philosophic  disposition.  The  subject  of  the  me- 
moir now  before  us,  has  shared  the  fate  of  almost  all  extraor- 
dinary characters,  and  has  most  assuredly  at  one  time  been  as 
much  depreciated,  as  perhaps  on  other  occasions  he  has  been 
extolled  above  his  real  claims.  Mr.  Tytler  has  weighed  all 
the  evidence  which  can  be  collected  concerning  the  Admira- 
ble Crichton,  with  a  very  steady  and  dispassionate  hand,  and 
the  impression  which  is  left  upon  our  minds  after  the  perusal 
of  this  volume,  is  most  clearly  this,  that  admitting  every  de- 
duction which  the  most  minute  and  invidious  research  has 
been  able  to  make  from  the  fame  of  the  lamented  and  unfor- 
tunate youth  of  Cluny,  he  richly  deserves  the  title  with  which 
his  biographers  have  been  accustomed  to  distinguish  him. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  a 
life  so  well  known  as  that  of  Crichton.  All  that  can  be  re- 
lated of  him  has  been  frequently  before  the  public,  and  unless 
in  one  or  two  instances,  Mr.  Tytler  does  not  profess  to  have 
employed  any  new  materials.  The  rare  gilts  of  intellect 
with  which  this  extraordinary  young  man  was  endowed,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  extended  to  others  of  his  family. 
George  Crichton,  his  uncle,  who  succeeded  the  celebrated 
Gavin  Douglas  in  the  Bishopric  of  Dunkeld,  is  described, 
by  Spottiswood,  as  "  in  matters  of  religion  not  much  skilled ;" 
and  the  good  bishop,  speaking  of  himself  to  one  of  his  vicars, 
very  honestly  observed,  **.  that  he  thanked  God  he  knew 
neither  the  New  nor  the  Old  Testament,  and  yet  had  pros- 
pered well  enough  all  his  days." 

The  evidences,  upon  which  the  credibility  of  Crichton's 
story  is  principally  founded,  are  various  pieces  of  the  learned 
Aldus  Manutius,  who  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship,  andwas  an  eye-witness  of  his  public  disputations 
at  Venice.  In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Edition  of  Cicero, 
which  this  profound  scholar  printed  himself,  is  to  be  found  a 
dedication  to  Crichton,  containing  not  only  his  eulogy,  but  a 
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mifrute  record  of  his  family,  his  age,  his  person,  and  the  dif- 
ferent occasions  on  which  his  extraordinary  talents  had  been 
exhibited.  In  the  commentaries  on  the  dialogue  dp  Amicitia, 
which  the  same  great  friend  and  patron  of  literature  dedicated 
to  Lorenzo  Mazza,  at  that  time  secretary  to  the  Venetian 
Republic,  he  congratulates  that  eminent  man  on  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Crichton  :  and  two  years  afterwards,  on  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Timoeus,  he  inscribes  it  to  the  memory  of  his 
then  deceased  friend,  in  the  following  pathetic  language. 

"  Memoriae  Jacobi  Critonii.  Vel  mortuum  enim  te  laudari  par 
est,  Jacobe  Critoni,  quem  importuna  mors  nobis  abripuit.  Quis 
enim  te  vivum  non  admiratus  est  ?  Quis  mortuum  non  luget  ?  Ego 
quidem,  te  vivo,  maximum  Judicii  mei  fructum  capiebam ;  mortuo, 
doloris  modum  non  invenio.  Vixesses,  Critoni !  vixisses !  neque 
unquam  te  Virgilii  patria  vidisset !  Fato  enim  quodam  nobis  misero 
contigit,  ut  quae  ipsi  ortum  dedit,  superiore  anno,  (cum  nondum 
XXII.  aetatis  annum  explesses,  gloriaeque  satis,  nobis  minimum 
vixisses,)  tibi  vi  vitam  eriperet.  Semper  ego  tui  memoriam  colam  ; 
semper  tua  imago  aute  oculos  obversabitur ;  semper  idem  mihi  eris, 
qui  idem  semper  eris  bonis  omnibus.  Faxit  deus  ut  caelestia  omnia 
tibi  felicia  contingant ;  qui  caelestia  vivens  semper  adamaris,  et  in 
eonam  contemplatione  totus  versatus  sis. — O  diem  funestum  V\ 
Non.  Quinct! — Hsec  ad  te,  ex  hoc  infelici  ad  illud  caeleste  domici- 
lium,  bona  omnia  precans,  scribo. 

"   Venitiis  IV.  non  Nov.  co  nxxcin. 

"  Qui  te  vivum  coluit,  mortuumque  observat, 

«  Aldus  Mannuccius,  P.  F.  A.  N."     P.  259. 

The  next  contemporary  account  is  contained  in  a  few  lines 
of  the  Officina  Historica  of  Felix  Astolfi.  This  writer  speaks 
of  Crichton  as  well  known  to  every  body,  and  describes  him 
to  be  "  un  mostro  maravigliosa  per  la  sua  stupenda  memoria ;" 
he  adds,  that  considering  his  extreme  youth  (he  had  not  com- 
pleted his  two  and  twentieth  year)  it  seemed  impossible  that 
he  should  even  have  read  all  the  profound  and  difficult  sub- 
jects of  which  he  evidently  had  attained  the  full  mastery. 
Joseph  Scaliger  relates  very  briefly  from  hearsay  the  outline 
of  Crichton's  story,  and  terms  him  (which  is  much  from 
Scaliger)  "  ingenium  prodigiosum."  The  Abbate  Serazzi, 
in  his  biographical  memoir  of  Mazzoni,  quotes  an  account  of 
Crichton  from  a  manuscript  Venetian  chronicle  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Abbate  Morelli ;  in  this  his  several  attainments 
are  distinctly  enumerated,  and  from  their  extraordinary  extent 
it  is  gravely  added  "  that  very  various  conjectures  have 
arisen  concerning  this  remarkable  person."  Impeiralis,  whose 
work  was  published  about  sixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Crichton,  allots   him  a  niche  in  the  Museum  Historicum. 
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This  writer  speaks  upon  the  authority  of  his  own  father,  who 
had  attended  the  public  exhibition  at  Padua,  which  raised 
Crichton's  reputation  to  its  zenith,  and  he  relates  the  various 
particulars  of  his  life  and  melancholy  death.  But  the  most 
singular  document  of  contemporary  authority,  is  one  which 
was  presented  to  the  public  very  recently  (in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  for  July,  1818,)  by  Mr.  George  Hibbert  of  Clap- 
ham.  This  gentleman  became  possessed  of  a  copy  of  the 
second  Aldine  Edition  of  the  Cortegiano  of  Castiglione,  into 
which  had  been  inserted  by  a  former  owner,  a  single  printed 
leaf  published  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1 580,  during  Crichton's 
abode  in  that  city.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  affiche,  or 
handbill,  and  is  in  itself  so  curious,  that  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  laying  it  before  our  readers  at  length. 

"  Lo  Scozzese,  detto  Giacomo  Critonio,  e  giovane  di  20  anni 
finiti  a  19  di  Agosto  passato  ;  ha  una  voglia  nell  occhio  destro  ;  pos- 
siede  dieci  lingue ;  la  Latina  e  i'ltaliana  in  eccellenza,  Greca  e  na 
fa  epigrammi ;  Hebrea ;  Caldea ;  Spagnuola;  Francese;  Fiaminga; 
Inglese;  Scota;  et  intende  anche  la  Tedesca.  Intetidentissimo  di 
Filosophia,  di  Teologia,  di  Matematica,  Astrologia ;  e  tiene  tutti  i 
calcoli  fatti  sin'  hoggi  per  falsi ;  di  filosofia  e  teologia  ha  moltissime 
volte  disputato  con  valent'  huomini  con  stupore  di  tutti.  Ha  cog- 
nitions perfettissima  della  cabala,  di  memoria  tale  che  non  sa  che 
cosa  sia  il  dimenticarsi  et  ogni  oratione  udita  da  lui  recita  a  parola 
a  parola,  fa  versi  Latini  improvisi  in  qual  sr  voglia  sorte  di  versi  e 
materia;  e  ne  fa  anche  comminciando  dall'  l'ultima  parola  del  verso, 
pur  improvisi  orationi;  improvise  e  belle;  ragiona  di  cose  di  stato 
con  fondamento :  di  bellissimo'aspetto ;  cortigiano  compitissimo  a 
maraviglia;  et  e  il  piu  gratioso  che  si  possa  desiderare  nella  conver- 
sations Soldato  a  tutta  botta,  et  due  anni  ha  spesi  alia  guerra  di 
Francia  con  carico  honorato.  Salta,  balla,  eccelentemente ;  armeg- 
gia,  gioca  di  ogni  sorte  d'armi  et  ne  ha  fatto  prove.  Maneggiator 
di  cavalli ;  giostratore  singolare ;  di  sangue  nobile  ;  anzi  per  Madre 
Regale,  Stuuardo.  Ha  disputato  con  Greci  nella  materia  della 
processione  dello  Spirito  Santo  con  grande  applauso  et  con  gran- 
dissima  copia  di  autorita  di  dottori  Greci,  e  Latine  e  concilii,  come 
anco  fa  quando  tratto  di  filosofia  e  teologia,  havendo  tutto  Aristo- 
tele  e  commentatori  alle  mani,  e  recitandone  le  facciate,  non  chele 
re  righe,  Greche.  Ha  tutto  S.  Tomaso  Scoto,  Tomisti  et  Scotisti, 
a  mente,  e  disputa  in  utramque  partem.  II  che  ha  fatto  molte  volte 
felicemente.  Ne  ragiona  mai  di  materia  alcuna  che  non  sia  pro- 
posta  da  altri.  Voile  il  principe  et  la  Signoria  udirlo  et  ne  stupi- 
rono :  fu  honorato  da  S.  serenita  di  un  presente.  In  somma  e  in 
mostro  de'  mostri ;  et  tale  che  alcuni  vedendo  cosi  fatte  qualita 
ridotte  in  un  solo  corpo,  benissimo  proportionato,  et  lontano  dalla 
maninconia,  fanno  di  molte  chimere.  Hora  si  e  ridotto  fuori  in  villa, 
per  stendere  2000  conclusioni  le  quali,  in  tutte  le  profession!',  vuol 
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sostenere  in  Venetia,  nella  Chiesa  di  San  Gio  e  Paola,  fra  due  raesi; 
non  potendo  egli  sopplire  alia  volenta  delle  persone  che  desideranno 
udirlo  tutto  giorno  et  a  suoi  studi. 

"  In  Venetia,  appresso  Domenico  et  Gio  Battista  Guerra  fratelli, 
MDLXXX."      P.  242. 

From  one  paragraph,  the  molte  chimere  which  his  wonder- 
ful powers  occasioned,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  "  very 
various  conjectures"  of  the  Abbate  Morelli's  manuscript,  we 
may  almost  believe  that  if  Crichton  had  escaped  assassination 
he  might  in  due  season  have  been  honoured  with  the  stake. 

Boccalini,  in  the  Ragguagli  di  Parnasso,  has  sneered  at 
Crichton,  without  denying  his  performances ;  but  Boccalini 
was  a  scurrilous  knave.  Dempster,  in  his  Historia  Ecclesi- 
astica  Gentis  Scotorum,  has  spoken  honorably  of  Crichton  in 
every  thing  but  in  the  descent  which  he  asserted  from  the 
royal  house  of  Stewart;  a  birthright  to  which  however  he 
appears  to  have  been  strictly  entitled,  both  on  his  father's 
and  his  mother's  side.  Abernethy,  in  his  Musa  Campestris, 
dedicates  a  few  elegiac  verses  to  the  memory  of  Crichton :  as 
does  Johnston,  in  his  Heroes  Scoti.  Buchanan  has  left  a 
spirited  biographical  sketch,  now  preserved  in  manuscript  in 
the  Advocates  Library.  "  The  Jewel,"  of  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart,  with  which  we  believe  the  catalogue  of  what  may 
be  called  intermediate  evidences  concludes,  is  probably  fami- 
liar to  most  of  our  readers.  It  was  reprinted  not  many  years 
back,  and  from  the  singularity  of  its  style  must  have  attracted 
considerable  attention.  We  have  not  room  to  quote  as  much 
as  we  could  wish  from  this  most  amusing  writer ;  and  we  are 
certain  from  the  tone  in  which  Mr.  Tytler  speaks  of  the 
Knight  of  Cromarty,  that  he  has  had  no  less  difficulty  in  dis- 
engaging himself  from  these  fantastic  pages  than  we  feel  at 
this  very  moment.  Sir  Thomas  tells  us,  and  this  one  short 
specimen  must  suffice,  that  Crichton 

"  Understood,  almost  naturally,  quiddities  of  philosophy ;  and  as 
for  the  abstrusest  and  most  researched  mysteries  of  other  disci- 
plines, arts,  and  faculties,  the  intentional  species  of  them  were  as 
really  obvious  to  the  interior  view  and  perspicacity  of  his  mind,  as 
those  of  the  common  visible  colours,  to  the  external  sight  of  him 
that  will  open  his  eyes  to  look  upon  them." 

We  come  now  to  more  modern  accounts ;  and  in  these  only 
commence  the  doubts  in  regard  to  our  hero.  Baillet  is  the 
leader  of  the  sceptics,  but  as  he  assigns  no  reasons  for  his 
incredulity  he  may  be  dismissed  in  silence.  Mackenzie,  in 
1722,  wrote  a  life  of  Crichton,  and  a  work  of  more  glaring 
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inaccuracy  never  issued  from  the  press ;  dates  are  misplaced, 
authorities  are  falsified,  and  languages   are  mistaken ;  and 
this  single  work  by  its  misrepresentation  has  perhaps  done 
far  more  harm  to  the  fame  of  Griclitdti   than  all  the  direct 
attacks  of  his  professed  detractors.     Pennant,  in  his  Scottish 
Tour,  has  borrowed  these  mistakes,  and  indeed   ad'led  to 
them,  by  transfusing  into  his  own  style  the  Latin  passages 
which  Mackenzie  had  abused.     The  seventy-first  number  of 
the  Adventurer,  was  dictated  by  Johnson  fo  Hawkesworth  : 
Mr.  Tytler  thinks  that  Johnson's  information  was  obtained 
from  Mackenzie,  but  we  are  inclined  to  hold  with  Sir  Jo;  -a 
Hawkins,  that  it  was  obtained  from  Sir  Thomas  Urquhait,  a 
writer  far  more  likely  to  attract  Johnsons  notice,  and  remain 
upon  his  memory.     But  the  two  professed  disbelievers  in 
Crichton's  high  pretensions,  are  Doctors  Kippis  and  Black. 
Much  information  has  been  borrowed  by  the  first  of  these 
writers,  in  his  article  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  from  a 
manuscript  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan.     Against  all  the  existiug- 
body  of  evidence  he  attempts  to  throw  suspicion  upon  the 
manner  of  Crichton's  death,  and  treats  him  very  much  in  the 
style  of  a  literary  impostor  and  charlatan.     In  this  course 
Dr.  Kippis  is  followed  by  the  respectable  author  of  the  life  of 
Tasso,  to  whom,  perhaps,  more  appropriately  belonged  the 
task  of  purifying  the  memory  of  the  patron  of  his  poet,  from 
the  foul  stain  of  wanton  murder.     But  unless  we  reject  such 
high  and  justly  accredited  authorities  as  Aldus,  Iinperialis. 
and  Scaliger,  and  deny  the  strong  mass  of  evidence  furnished 
by  the  contemporary  papers  which  accident  has  discovered, 
we  see  no  sullicient  reason  for  doubting-  either  the  general 
story  or  the   extraordinary    attainments  of  Crichtou.     We 
acquit    both  these  later  writers    of  any  low    and    invidious 
wish  to  pluck  from  the  bust  of  this  favoured  disciple  of  the 
Muses, 

Haerentem  capiti  mult  a  cum  laude  coronam. 

Nevertheless  we  cannot  but  think  they  were  misled  by  an 
ambition  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  lew  of  higher  sagacity, 
who  place  stubbornness  of  disbelief  among  the  most  certain 
attributes  of  wisdom. 

The  extraordinary  endowments  of  Criehton  are  indeed 
matters  of  no  small  wonder,  yet  they  are  not  on  that  account 
incredible,  nor  are  they  wholly  without  some  approaches  to  a 
parallel.  Mr.  Tytler  has  cited  many  instances  of  remarkable 
precocity;  Picus  cie  Mirandula,  who  is  better  known  to  pos- 
terity by  his  extravagant  epitaph  than  by  his  substantial 
talents,  which  w<  re  in  truth  of  the  highest  class ;  Pascal,  and 
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Earretier,  are  the  three  upon  which  we  most  willingly  would 
take  our  stand. 

The  prodigies  of  Magliabecchi's  memory  rest  on  unshaken 
foundation ;  and  in  our  own  persons  we  can  still  dwell  with 
delight  on  the  no  less  marvellous  retention  which  the  late 
Professor  Poison,  on  all  subjects  and  at  all  moments  was 
used  to  display. 

We  would  add  a  few  reflections  upon  the  comparative  state 
of  learning  in  th%  sixteenth  century  and  our  own  ;  it  would  be 
a  pleasant  task,  and  the  thoughts  are  already  escaping  from 
our  pen  ;  but  we  are  warned  by  our  limits,  and  Mr.  Tytler  has 
indeed  most  ably  anticipated  us.  We  think  that  he  has  dis- 
tinctly shewn  that  the  advanced  progress  of  science  and  lite- 
rature at  present,  forbids  the  hope  of  our  again  beholding 
another  meteor,  who  may  course  through  the  whole  horizon  of 
existing  knowledge  like  Crichton;  but  he  has  no  less  dis- 
tinctly shewn,  that  widely  different  and  far  more  exalted 
powers  would  be  required  for  the  task  ;  and  we  cannot  but 
feel  an  honest  pride  in  the  consideration,  that  to  obtain  pre- 
eminence in  intellect  above  his  fellows  at  the  present  hour, 
a  man  requires  something  more  than  to  possess  in  their  highest 
eminence,  acquaintance  with  languages,  facility  of  extempo- 
raneous composition,  skill  in  dialectics,  and  dexterity  in  bodily 
exercises ;  all  these,  and  much  more,  we  willingly  concede  to 
the  admirable  Crichton ;  but  much  more  than  these,  and  all 
of  them,  must  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  portent  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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The  cold  reception  of  Mazeppa,  must  have  given  to  Lord 
Byron  rather  a  broad  intimation  of  his  decline  in  the  public 
favour.  Monotonous  and  mouthing  mediocrity  is  but  ill 
adapted  to  sustain  a  character  which  owes  its  advancement  to 
a  brilliant,  wild,  but  meretricious  irregularity.  In  Mazeppa, 
the  noble  Lord  has  travelled  out  of  his  usual  latitude  ;  his  ge- 
nius appears  to  have  been  chilled  by  the  inclement  air  of  the 
North,  and  even  where  it  would  rouse  itself  into  exertion,  it 
only  the  more  betrays  by  a  speedy  relapse,  the  lethargy  in- 
creasing upon  it.  If  the  poet  be  dull,  the  public  will  be  indif- 
ferent; and  Lord  Byron  has  at  last  discovered  that  the  occa- 
sional brilliancies  of  his  former  poems  have  not  cast  a  proteet- 
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ing  shield  oyer  the  insignificance  of  his  last.  Some  unusual 
exertion  was  necessary  to  recover  the  waning  admiration  of 
the  public.  A  Satire  was  accordingly  announced,  in  terms  so 
happily  mysterious,  as  to  set  the  town  on  the  very  tiptoe  of 
expectation.  A  thousand  low  and  portentous  murmurs  pre- 
ceded its  birth.  At  one  time  it  was  declared  to  be  so  intoler- 
ably severe,  that  an  alarming  increase  was  to  be  apprehended 
in  the  catalogue  of  our  national  suicides — at  another,  it  was 
stated  to  be  of  a  complexion  so  blasphemous,,^  even  in  these 
days  of  liberality,  to  endanger  the  personal  security  of  the 
bookseller. — The  trade,  it  was  whispered,  had  shrunk  back, 
one  by  one,  from  all  the  splendid  temptations  which  attended 
its  publication. — Paternoster-row  was  paralysed. — As  the 
time  of  its  birth  drew  near,  wonders  multiplied ;  and,  as  at  that 
of  old  Owen  Glendower, 

«<  ..     ,   ...  , At  its  nativity, 

The  front  of  heaven  (or  Morning  Post)  was  full  of  fiery  shapes 
Of  burning  cressets.'* 

Fearful  indeed  was  the  prodigy — a  book  without  a  book- 
seller ;  an  advertisement  without  an  advertiser — "  a  deed 
without  a  name."  After  all  this  portentous  parturition,  out 
creeps  Don  Juan — and,  doubtless,  much  to  the  general  dis- 
appointment of  the  town,  as  innocent  of  satire,  as  any  other 
Don  in  the  Spanish  dominions. 

We  confess  that,  notwithstanding  all  this  mysterious  ma- 
chinery, we  were  rather  incredulous  as  to  the  appearance  of 
such  a  satire  as  was  generally  expected.  We  never  doubted 
the  rich  store  of  poisoned  arrows  which  lie  ready  for  use  in  his 
Lordship's  quiver,  still  less  should  we  doubt  his  inclination  to 
use  them  ;  but  strange  to  say,  we  could  hardly  imagine  an  ob- 
ject against  which  they  could  be  with  safety  discharged.  The 
bad  he  knows  that  he  dare  not  offend ;  the  good  he  knows  that 
he  cannot  hurt.  Experience  has  furnished  him  with  an  ample 
store  of  anecdote  and  information,  but  experience  has  also 
taught  him  the  value  of  his  secret.  The  Noble  Lord  is  now  old 
enough  to  know  the  danger  of  offending  his  warmest  admirers, 
and  of  quarrelling  with  his  best  friends.  The  Regent  and  his 
Ministers  are  game  of  a  fairer  and  of  a  safer  kind,  inasmuch 
as  the  Satirist,  is  in  their  cases  enabled  to  give  full  loose  to 
those  powers  of  invention,  which  might  lead  him  into  awkward 
consequences,  if  applied  in  the  same  sort  of  way  to  the  cha- 
racters of  individuals.  These,  therefore,  with  two  or  three 
helpless  poets,  are  the  only  objects  upon  which  the  Noble  Lord 
eoujd  exercise  his  satirical  propensities  with  security  and 
effect. 
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If  Don  Juan  then  be  not  a  satire — what  is  it  ?  A  more  per- 
plexing question  could  not  be  put  to  the  critical  squad.  Of 
the  four  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  which  the  two  Cantos  con- 
tain, not  a  tittle  could,  even  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  interpre- 
tation, be  dignified  by  the  name  of  poetry.  It  has  not  wit 
enough  to  be  comic  ;  it  has  not  spirit  enough  to  make  it  lyric; 
nor  is  it  didactic  of  any  thing  but  mischief.  The  versification 
and  morality  are  about  upon  a  par  ;  as  far  therefore  as  we  are 
enabled  to  give  it  any  character  at  all,  we  should  pronounce 
it  a  narrative  of  degrading  debauchery  in  doggrel  rhyme. 

But  putting  morality  out  of  the  question,   the  style  which 
the  Noble  Lord  has  adopted  is  tedious  and  wearisome  to  a  most 
insufferable  degree.     We  are  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  not  his 
own,  but  that  it  is  borrowed  from  poets  of  high  authority  in  an- 
cient days.     It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  enter  into  any 
comparison  of  the  imitation  with  the  original,  but  simply  to 
remark  that  no  authority  can  justify  what  is  radically  tiresome 
and  irrational.     In  the  didactic,  an  easy  flowing  negligence 
of  versification,  is  often  peculiarly  successful.     But  the  hand 
of  a  master  is  even  here  especially  required  to  check  the  li- 
centiousness of  indolence,  and  to  prevent  the  familiar  ana!  the 
unnatural  from  degenerating  into  the  vapid  and  the  vulgar. 
The  satires  of  Horace,  and  the  Religio  Laici  of  Dry  den,  cost 
them  each  as  much  or  more  trouble  and  care,  than  their  more 
florid  and  elevated  compositions ;  the  former,  indeed,  appears 
anxious  to  repel  the  imputation  either  of  carelessness  or  of 
haste,  and  the  latter  expressly  declares,  that  the  language  of  a 
poem  designed  for  instruction  "  ought  to  be  plain  and  natural, 
and  yet  majestic."     The  same  characteristics  should  appear 
with  but  little  variation  in  the  satirical  or  the  comic  narration. 
The  Absalom  and  Archithophel  of  Dryden,  and  the  tales  of 
Prior,  though  different  in  their  subject  and  their  style,  are 
yet  each  in  their  way  examples  of  the  highest  excellence  in 
this  department  of  poetry.     We  would  not  degrade  them  by 
drawing  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  work  before  us. 

Hudibras,  indeed,  is  grossly  familiar,  but  Hudibras  is  a  bur- 
lesque; yet  still,  with  all  vigour  of  fancy  and  variety  of  learn- 
ing, which  adorn  its  inimitable  author,  Hudibras,  as  a  whole, 
cannot  be  read  without  fatigue.  Don  Juan  is  no  burlesque, 
nor  mock  heroic :  it  consists  of  the  common  adventures  of  a 
common  man  ill  conceived,  tediously  told,  and  poorly  illus- 
trated. The  Broad  Grins  of  the  facetious  Colman,  are  tales 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  our  author :  but  amidst  much  vulgar 
ribaldry  and  licentious  indecency,  there  is  a  broad  and  bois- 
terous humour,  both  in  his  incidents  and  his  character,  which 
is  quite  irresistible :  and  in  spite  of  our  better  sense?  provokes 
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a  free  and  hearty  laugh.  Now  certainly  in  the  present  thick 
and  heavy  quarto,  containing-  upwards  of  four  hundred  doggrel 
stanzas,  there  are  not  a  dozen  places  that  even  in  the  merriest 
mood  could  raise  a  smile.  It  is  true  that  we  may  he  very  dull 
dogs,  and  as  little  ahle  to  comprehend  the  wit  or' Lis  Lordship, 
as  to  construe  his  poetry. 

Our  account  of  the  poem  before  us  must  necessarily  be  con- 
cise. Common  decency  wili  prevent  us  irom  following  the 
hero  of  the  Noble  Lord  through  some  of  his  adventures,  and 
common  sense  through  others.  To  give  the  reader,  however, 
some  notion  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  whole,  we  shall 
present  him  with  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Don  Juan, 

VIII. 

c(  In  Seville  was  he  born,  a  pleasant  city, 

Famous  for  oranges  and  women- — he 
Who  has  not  seen  it  will  be  much  to  pity, 

So  says  the  proverb — and  I  quite  agree  ; 
Of  all  the  Spanish  towns  is  none  more  pretty, 

Cadiz  perhaps — but  that  you  soon  may  see:—- 
Don  Juan's  parents  lived  beside  the  river, 
A  noble  stream,  and  call'd  the  Guadalquivir. 

IX. 

"  His  father's  name  was  Jose —Don,  of  course, 

A  true  Hidalgo,  free  from  every  stain 
Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  blood,  be  traced  his  source 

Through  the  most  Gothic  gentlemen  of  Spain  s 
A  better  cavalier  ne'er  mounted  horse, 

Or,  being  mounted,  e'er  got  down  again, 
Than  Jose,  who  begot  our  hero,  who 
Begot — but  that's  to  come Well,  to  renew  : 

X. 

?'  His  mother  was  a  learned  lady,  famed 

For  every  branch  of  every  science  known — 

In  every  christian  language  ever  named, 
With  virtues  equali'd  by  her  wit  alone, 

She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed, 
And  even  the  good  with  inward  envy  groan, 

Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 

In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  she  did. 

XI. 

'•*  Her  memory  was  a  mine  ;  she  knew  by  heart 
All  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Lope, 
So  that  if  any  actor  miss'd  his  part 
She  could  have  served  him  for  the  prompter  s  copy  ; 
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Far  her  Feinagle's  were  an  useless  art, 

And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop — he 
Could  never  make  a  memory  so  fine  as 
That  which  adorn'd  the  brain  of  Donna  Inez. 

XII. 

*'  Her  favourite  science  was  the  mathematical, 

Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magnanimity, 
Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic  all, 

Her  serious  sayings  darken'd  to  sublimity ; 
In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairly  what  I  call 

A  prodigy— her  morning  dress  was  dimity, 
Her  evening  silk,  or,  in  the  summer,  muslin, 
And  other  stuffs,  with  which  I  won't  stay  puzzling. 

XIII. 

«  She  knew  the  Latin — that  is  '  the  Lord's  Prayer,' 
And  Greek — the  alphabet —  I'm  nearly  sure ; 

She  read  some  French  romances  here  and  there, 
Although  her  mode  of  speaking  was  not  pure  ; 

For  native  Spanish  she  had  no  great  care, 
At  least  her  conversation  was  obscure  ; 

Her  thoughts  were  theorems,  her  words  a  problem, 

As  if  she  deem'd  that  mystery  would  ennoble  'em. 

XIV. 
**  She  liked  the  English  and  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
And  said  there  was  analogy  between  'em  ; 
She  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  song, 

But  I  must  leave  the  proofs  to  those  who've  seen  'em, 
But  this  I  heard  her  say,  and  can't  be  wrong, 

And  all  may  think  which  way  their  judgments  lean 'em, 
'  'Tis  strange — the  Hebrew  noun  which  means  '  I  am,' 
'  The  English  always  use  to  govern  d — n.'   "     P.  7. 

Now  all  this,  we  suppose,  is  very  facetious.  The  Noble 
Lord  is  clearly  desirous  oi  displaying his  wit,  but  we  must  confess 
lhat  the  joke  is  rather  enigmatical.  Where  the  point  is  to  be 
found, and  in  what  the  humour  consists,  our  dull  brains  are  una- 
ble to  discover.  As  in  every  block,  of  stone  there  is  a  statue,  so  in 
every  stanza  there  is  doubtless  a  joke,  if  we  were  initiated  suf- 
ficiently in  the  art  to  find  it  out.  But,  alas,  to  our  obtuse  under- 
standings the  marble  is  marble  still,  and  like  the  stanzas  which 
we  have  cited,  cold,  rude,  and  heavy.  Perhaps  the  Noble 
Lord  considers  the  little  touch  of  blasphemy,  at  the  conclusion, 
as  a  sharp  hit ;  to  us  it  appears  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
specimen  of  gross  impiety,  and  flippant  vulgarity. 

We  shall  not  conduct  our  readers  through  the  shameless 
indecency,  which  characterizes  the  first  canto.  The  apology 
of  the  Noble  Lord  at  the  conclusion  is  quite  sufficient. 
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cavu. 

"  If  any  person  should  presume  to  assert 

This  story  is  not  moral,  first,  I  pray, 
That  they  will  not  cry  out  before  they're  hurt, 

Then  that  they'll  read  it  o'er  again,  and  say, 
(But,  doubtless,  nobody  will  be  so  pert) 

That  this  is  not  a  mortal  tale,  though  gay ; 
Besides,  in  canto  twelfth,  I  mean  to  show 
The  very  place  where  wicked  people  go. 

CCVIII. 

"  If,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  so  blind 
To  their  own  good  this  warning  to  despise, 

Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  mind, 

Not  to  believe  my  verse  and  their  own  eyes, 

And  cry  that  they  "  the  moral  cannot  find,'* 
I  tell  him,  if  a  clergyman,  he  lies : 

Should  captains  the  remark  or  critics  make, 

They  also  lie  too — under  a  mistake."     P.  106. 

Surely  this  is  trash — trash  of  the  lowest  order,  and  the 
dullest  species ;  and  as  for  the  joke  with  which  it  is  con- 
cluded, it  is  too  stale  for  Joe  Miller,  too  childish  for  Mr. 
Wewitzer,  and  too  dull  even  lor  the  moral  jocileyium  of  Mr- 
Kett.  What  the  drift  of  the  two  following  stanzas  may  be, 
we  leave  for  others  to  discover. 

CCIX. 

"  The  public  approbation  I  expect, 

And  beg  they'll  take  my  word  about  the  moral, 

Which  I  with  their  amusement  will  connect, 
(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a  coral) ; 

Meantime,  they'll  doubtless  please  to  recollect 
My  epical  pretensions  to  the  laurel : 

For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 

I've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review— the  British. 

ccx. 

"  I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  editor, 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 

I'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor ; 
Yet  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast, 

And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her, 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost, 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 

All  I  can  say  is — that  he  had  the  money."     P.  107. 

Whether  it  be  the  British  Critic,  or  the  British  Review 
against  which  the  Noble  Lord  prefers  so  grave,   or  rather 
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so  facetious  an  accusation,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
The  latter,  we  understand,  have  thought  it  worth  while,  in  a 
public  paper,  to  make  a  serious  reply.  As  we  are  not  so 
seriously  inclined,  we  shall  leave  our  share  of  the  accusation 
to  its  fate — simply  remarking,  that  authors  who  write  for  their 
bread,  have  too  many  calls  for  their  money  to  waste  it  upon 
Editors,  or  their  Reviews. 

In  the  second  canto,  the  Noble  Lord  has  presented  us  with 
a  shipwreck.     The  vessel  goes  to  the  bottom,  the  crew  are 
set  adrift  upon  the  ocean  in   an  open  boat,  their  provisions 
are  exhausted,  they  draw  lots  who  shall  be  immolated   to 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  remainder.      These   are   circum- 
stances which  are  drawn  from  the  very  depths  of  human  woe. 
They  are  such  as  not  only  make  the  good  and  tender  heart  to 
melt,  but  even  the  most  hardened  to  shudder.     In  these  fear- 
ful narrations,  pain  and  misery  are  not  presented  to  our  view 
merely  in  an  embodied  form ;  they  are  dissected  and  anato- 
mized, as  it  were,  before  our  eyes.     There  is  a  variety,  there 
is  a  length,  there  is  an  endurance  of  evil  which  bows  down 
our  spirits  while  we  read.     In  the  scenes  of  confusion  and 
agony  attending  a  shipwreck,  in  the  struggles  for  self-preser- 
vation, in  the  loss  of  so  many  souls,  perhaps  but  too  unprepared 
for  their  great  account,  in  tracing  the  protracted  sufferings  of 
those  whose  lot  is  still  to  linger  on  in  desperation  drearier 
than  death,  in  viewing  a  company  of  fellow-creatures  on  the 
wide  ocean,  devouring  their  last  morsel,  in  witnessing  hunger 
and  thirst  increasing  upon  them,  the  cannibal  passions  be- 
ginning to  rise,  the  casting  of  lots  for  destruction,  the  self- 
immolation,  the  feast  upon  human  blood,  the  frantic  feeling  of 
satiety — surely  in  bringing  all  these  things  home  to  our  hearts, 
we  can  ill  endure  a  full-born  jest.     Much  less  can  we  tolerate 
the  mixing  up  these  fearful  events  with  low   doggrel,  and 
vapid  absurdity.     The  poverty  of  a  man's  wit  is  never  so  con- 
spicuous, as  when  he  is  driven  to  a  joke  upon  human  misery. 

XLIII. 

"  Then  came  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tears 
In  his  rough  eyes,  and  told  the  captain,  he 

Could  do  no  more  ;  he  was  a  man  in  years, 

And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a  stormy  sea, 

And  if  he  wept  at  length,  they  were  not  fears 
That  made  his  eyelids  as  a  woman's  be, 

But  he,  poor  fellow,  had  a  wife  and  children, 

Two  things  for  dying  people  quite  bewildering. 

xliv. 

"  The  ship  was  evidently  settling  now 

Fast  by  the  head ;  and,  all  distinction  gone. 
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Some  went  to  prayers  again,  and  made  a  vow 
Of  candles  to  their  saints  — but  there  were  nous 

To  pay  them  with  ;  and  some  Jook'd  o'er  the  bow ; 
Some  hoisted  out  the  boats  ;  and  there  was  one 

That  begg'd  Pedrilio  for  an  absolution, 

Who  told  him  to  be  damn'd — in  his  contusion."     P.  1 40. 

This  specimen  of  the  taste,  the  feeling,  and  the  wit  of  the 
Noble  Lord,  will  fully  suffice.  We  will  not,  cannot  follow  him 
through  the  remainder  of  his  disgusting  melange.  "  Sunt 
itwrrmcc  rerum,  et  mentem  mortuUa,  icujiiut"  will  ever  be 
the  honest,  the  tender  feeling  of  the  British  nation.  Not- 
withstanding  his  Lordship,  and  a  few  exotic  dandies,  who 
wear  black  stocks,  and  fancy  that  they  look,  like  his  Lord- 
ship, may  be  of  another  notion,  and  another  heart. 

This  is  not 

"  Mood}'  madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe." 

In  madness  there  is  not  a  callous  insensibility  to  human 
woe.  In  madness  there  is  an  excess  of  acute  and  irritable 
feeling.  If  in  madness  there  is  a  quick  perception  of  the  lu- 
dicrous, there  is  a  rapid,  and  almost  electrical  return  to  the 
serious.  Even  in  the  humour  of  a  madman  there  is  an  acute 
apprehension  of  reality,  which  line's  its  way  to  the  heart* 
But  in  the  flippant  doggrel  of  the  Noble  Lord,  we  can  dis- 
cover neither  madness,  nor  its  genius.  All  is  calculating, 
vapid,  and  heartless,  it  is  not  mad,  but  bad — bad  in  expres- 
sion, worse  in  taste,  and  worst  of  all  in  feeling  and  in  heart. 

Upon  the  indecency,  and  the  blasphemy  which  this  volume 
contains,  a  very  fewr  words  will  sulfite.  The  adventures 
which  it  recounts  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  described  in  such 
language,  as  to  forbid  its  entrance  within  the  doors  of  any 
modest  woman,  or  decent  man.  Nor  is  it  a  history  only,  but 
a  manual  of  profligacy-  Its  tendency  is  not  only  to  excite 
the  passions,  but  to  point  out  the  readiest  means  and  method 
of  their  indulgence.  Vice  is  here  represented  not  merely  in 
that  grosser  lorm  which  carries  with  it  its  own  shame,  and 
almost  its  own  destruction,  but  in  that  alluring  and  senti- 
mental shape,  which  at  once  captivates  and  corrupts.  If 
without  knowing  the  name  of  tke  poet,  or  the  history  of  the 
work,  our  opinion  had  been  required  of  the  intention 
of  the  cauto,  we  should  have  answered — that  it  was  a  calm 
and  deliberate  design  to  palliate  and  recommend  the  crime 
of  adultery,  to  work  up  the  passions  of  the  young  to  its  com- 
mission, and  to  afford  them  the  most  practical  hints  for  its 
consummation.     But  it  is  not,   we  trust,  by  the  maudlin  and 
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merltricious  cant  of  the  lascivious  Little,  nor  by  the  doggrel 
narrations  of  his  friend  and  admirer,  the  author  of  the  poem 
before  us,  that  the  British  natron  is  to  be  tricked  out  of  that 
main  bulwark  of  its  national  strength,  its  sturdy  and  unbend- 
ing morality. 

Of  the  blasphemous  sneers,  so  liberally  scattered  through 
the  present  volume,  it  is  our  intention  to  say  but  little.  He 
that  has  no  regard  for  the  feelings  of  human  misery,  or  for  the 
claims  of  public  morality,  has  not  (and  we  should  be  sorry  if 
he  had)  the  slightest  respect  for  public  religion.  The  assaults 
of  such  a  man  are  true  Religion's  best  delence  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered,  that  the  man  who  can  so  laboriously' inculcate 
the  breach  of  one  commandment,  should  furnish  a  parody, 
a  la  Hone,  of  all  the  ten.  A  parody  indeed  it  is,  but  so 
miserable  and  poor,  tuat  it  is  really  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
bad  principle,  or  the  bad  poetry,  most  predominates.  It  cer- 
tainly has  not  the  sin  of  recommending  itself  by  its  wit. 

The  beauties  of  this  strange  production  are  very  few.     The 
-best  stanzas  in  the  poem  are  the  following  : 

CXXII. 

"  We'll  talk  of  that  anon. — 'Tis  sweet  to  hear 
At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep 

The  song  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier, 

By  distance  mellow'd,  o'er  the  waters  s\Veep  ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear; 
'Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  nightwinds  creep 

From  leaf  to  leaf;  'tis  sweet  to  view  on  high 

The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky. 

CXXIII. 

fc  ?Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watchdog's  honest  bark 

Bay  deep-mouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home  ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 

Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  be  awaken'd  by  the  lark, 

Or  lull'd  by  falling  waters;  sweet  the  hum 

Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds, 

The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

CXXIV. 

f*  Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapes 

In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth 
Purple  and  gushing  :  sweet  are  our  escapes 

From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth  ; 
Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps, 

Sweet  to  the  father  is  his  first-born's  birth, 
Sweet  is  revenge — especially  to  women, 
Pillage  to  soldiers,  pri?e-money  to  seamen/'    P.  61/. 
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The  two  first  stanzas,  though  the  ideas  which  they  contain 
are  common,  have  yet  a  sweetness,  and  an  elegance  in  their 
expression,  that  gives  them  an  air  even  of  originality.  In 
the  third  there  is  a  lamentable  falling  off;  we  have  seen  many 
a  better  one  upon  the  same  subject,  both  in  the  work  of  Master 
George  Dallas,  aged  only  thirteen,  and  of  other  school-boys 
equally  precocious.  In  the  second  canto,  there  are  stanzas 
descriptive  of  the  sinking  of  the  ship,  in  which  the  Noble  Lord 
rises  out  of  the  circum-ambient  doggrel. 

LII. 

"  Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell, 

Then  slniek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave, 

Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadfull  yell, 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 

And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wave, 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy, 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

LIII. 

"  And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd, 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hush'd, 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 

Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony."     P.  145. 

We  do  not  affect  to  say  that  we  can  construe,  or  under- 
stand every  line  of  the  preceding  stanzas  ;  but,  in  justice  to 
the  Noble  Lord,  we  would  not  let  any  part  of  the  poem  which 
has  the  appearance  even  of  beauty  pass  by,  without  paying  it 
its  due  respect.  We  are  the  more  anxious  to  present  to  the 
reader  all  that  is  worthy  of  his  approbation,  as  we  trust  that 
the  work  itself  will  never  be  read,  but  in  a  Review.  The 
good  sense,  and  the  good  feeling  of  the  English  nation  must, 
and  will  banish  it  from  their  houses.  We  should  have  the 
worst  opinion  indeed  of  any  man,  upon  whose  family  table 
this  volume  were  to  lie  exposed. 

Reports  from  without,  and  evidence  from  within,  fix  this 
composition  upon  Lord  Byron.  His  name  indeed  is  not  upon 
the  title-page  ;  but  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  his  Lordship 
has  played  off  that  piece  of  coquetry  with  the  public.  Should 
however  his  Lordship  be  tempted  in  reality  to  disavow  it,  we 
shall  be  among  the  first  to  hail  the  disavowal,  and  to  give  it 
the  publicity  which  it  deserves,  accompanying  it  with  our  sin- 
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cere  apology  for  having  in  common  with  the  whole  English 
nation,  fixed  upon  his  Lordship  the  stain  of  so  flippant,  dull 
and  disgraceful  a  publication. 


Art.  X.  A  Supplement  to  the  Ninth  Portion  of  the 
Warburtonian  Lectures ;  containing  Answers  to  certain 
Objections,  edited  in  "  the  British  Critic,"  in  Relation  to 
that  Work  ;  and  serving  to  introduce  a  considerable  Body 
of  additional  Evidence,  adapted  to  illustrate  and  corro- 
borate, still  further,  the  particular  Points  objected  to  bu 
the  Critic.  By  Philip  Allwood,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  183.  7s.  Riving- 
tons.     1819. 

Art.  XI.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Wandsworth,  on  Sunday,  the  23d  Day  of  May,  1819  ; 
in  Consequence  of  the  Receipt  of  the  King's  Letter,  in  be- 
half of  "  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts ;"  and  with  a  View  to  counteract  in  that 
Parish,  the  opposing  Influence  of  **  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  for  Africa  and  the  East."  By  the  Rev.  Phi- 
lip Allwood,  B.D.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Curate  of  Wandsworth.   8vo.    pp.  33.   1819. 

We  by  no  means  take  up   the  first  of  these  publications 
with  any  intention  of  re-entering  the  lists  with  its  highly  re- 
spectable Author ;  and  once  for  all  we  profess  ourselves  as 
utterly  unwilling  on  any  occasion  to  bandy  the  endless  blows 
of  controversy.     With  us,  indeed,    the  task,    if  we  under- 
took  it,  would   be  truly   unceasing;   and   if  Mr.  Allwood 
should  still  consider  himself  bound  to  cite  us  to  the  field  of 
honour,  we  must  continue  to  refuse  his  cartel,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Irish  gentleman,  who  quietly  entered  every  fresh 
antagonist  in  his  table-book,  with  a  promise  that  he  should 
receive  satisfaction  whenever  some  score  or  two  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  been  discussed.     A  Reviewer,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  a  privileged  person ;  not  indeed  that  he  is  privi- 
leged to  abuse  his  privileges,  but  that  he  is  justified  in  de- 
clining any  altercation  about  their  existence.     The  subject 
which  Mr.  Allwood  treated  in  his  course  of  Warburtonian 
Lectures,   is   one  of  the  most  intricate  and  obscure  upon 
which  the  mind  of  man  can  be  exercised ;  we  pronounce  it 
to  be  such  fearlessly,  for  we  find  that  scarcely  any  two  com- 
mentators, whose  opinions  are  worth  listening  to,  have  ever 
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agreed  precisely  on  the  probable  interpretation  of  the  same 
unfulfilled  prophecy ;  and  even  in  regard  to  those  which  even- 
one  admits  to  have  been  already  fulfilled  (excepting  such  as 
manifestly  relate  to  the  Messiah  himself)  there  exists  enough 
diversity  of  judgment  to  plead  our  apotogy  for  not  having 
always  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  with  the  present  lec- 
turer. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  considered  in  any  way  hostile 
to  these  sublime  but  dangerous  investigations  ;  very  far  from 
it ;  we  believe  that  the  truth  can  only  be  obtained,  under  the 
-tii  lance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  a  perpetual  comparison  of 
diii'eiv..t  opinions,  which  ultimately,  perhaps,  may  be  ad- 
jus-e ■.!,  as  the  facts  to  which  they  relate  are  gradually  futfil- 
t  kg  :  fed  sure  we  are,  that  every  new  interpreter  who*  brings 
to  his  task  as  much  sober  learning  and  patient  assiduity  as 
Mr.  Allwoodhas  done,  will  add  some  fresh  information  to" the 
common  slock.  The  caution  which  we  seek  to  impress  is 
this;  that  whatever  amy  be  thus  added  should,  for  the  most 
part,  only  be  proposed  as  a  very  probable  hypothesis  ;  that 
every  writer  on  these  subjects  should  bear  weli  in  mind  that 
his  advance  is  per  cineres  dolosos,  in  which  a  single  unwarv 
step  from  his  narrow  path  of  safety  may  ingulph  him  for  ever : 
that  he  is  treading  a  labyrinth  under  the  guidance  of  a  clue 
of  many  links,  in  which  if  only  one  should  snap,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  way  is  hopeless  and  inextricable  error. 

JVow,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  a 
writer  should  hear,  without  some  unpleasant  emotion,  that 
an  interpretation  which  has  exhausted  many  a  measure  of  cii. 
and  been  the  tardy  fruit  of  infinite  pain,  is",  after  all,  disput- 
able. He  is  inclined  to  proportion  its  certainty,  and  conse- 
quently its  value,  to  the  length  of  time  it  has  cost;  for- 
getting that  not  unfrequently  these  two  quantities  vai 
inversely;  for  the  mind  long  accustomed  to  dwell  upon 
a  particular  point  in  one  favourite  view  only,  insensibly 
becomes  unable  or  unwilling  to  look  at  it  in  any  other ; 
and  every  man  confidently  believes  that  his  own  rooted 
prejudices  are  undoubted  facts.  The  Prophecies  are  not 
writings  which  we  may  read  as  we  run.  They  must  be  ap- 
proached with  doubt  and  hesitation,  handled  with  nice  and 
rare  discretion,  tried  and  assayed  by  repeated  tests,  placed 
in  every  possible  light  and  position;  and  after  all  a  com- 
mentator must  be  well  content  if  he  has  been  able  to  cast 
little  more  than  his  mite  into  the  treasury  of  Theological 
learning.  We  will  not  implicitly  adopt  a  saying  which  has 
too  much  levity  for  our  pages,  ""That  the  Bock  of  Revela- 
tions always  finds  a  man  mad  or  makes  him  so  ,"  but  we  are 
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prepared  to  assent  to  it  thus  far,  that  it  must  be  a  temper  of 
unusual  equanimity,  and  a  judgment  of  extraordinary  sound- 
ness, which  is  beneficially  affected  by  the  result  of  commit- 
ting to  the  press  the  fruit  of  such  studies.  No  thin-sivinned 
writer  must  venture  near  them;  let  him  say  what  he  will,  he 
must  aay  something  which  will  be  open  to  attack,  and,  unless 
he  means  to  lead  the  life  of  a  gladiator,  he  will  abstain 
from  its  defence  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  have  reperused  our  former  remarks  ("B.  C.  January,  1818) 
on  Mr.  Allwood's  Warburtonian  Lectures  with  no  small  atten- 
tion, and  we  have  read  that  gentleman's  objection  to  them 
with  a  good  deal  more.     Our  honest  conclusions  from  this 
labour  (for  every  one  must  allow  that  it  is  a  labour  to  study 
vituperations  of  ourselves)  is  that  we  have  nothing  to  retract, 
nothing  which  we  should  not  again  advance,,  nothing  which 
we  have  not  ample  means  of  supporting.     We  gave  in  that 
article  fair  opinions,  and  we  proposed  them  as  nothing  more 
than   opinions,    on   points   which  admit  of  many  others  as 
near  perhaps  to  the   truth   as  Mr.  Allwood's  or  our  own; 
and  though  we  had  formed  them  to  the  best  of  our  judgment 
and  ability,  we  really  feel  neither  impatience  nor  irritation 
because  every  body  does  not  admit  them.     After  this  plain 
declaration,  Mr.  Allwood  must  not  accuse  us  of  cowardice 
if  Ave  avoid  controversy  with  him.     To  the  charge  of  inabi- 
lity in  the  art  of  self-defence  we  are  well  content  to  submit, 
if  any  one  is  uncandid  enough  to  advance  it';  but  we  feel 
assured  of  receiving  better  measure  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Allwood,  from  the  liberal  and  honourable  tone  which  he  uses 
even  when  he  is  most  angry  with  us. 

We  have  yet  another  reason  for  refusing  this  challenge. 
The  friend  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, is  now,  alas  !  lost  to  our  little   band ;  and  the  great 
points    at   issue   between  Mr.    Allwood    and    himself  have 
ceased,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to  be  involved  in  obscu- 
rity.    Now,  however,  we  may  agree  with  him  in  the  main 
positions    which    he    has    advanced,    we    perhaps    should 
do  little  justice  to  their   defence;  for  we  are  by  no  means 
certain   that  we   should    either    attain    them   by   the    same 
steps,   or  support  them  by  the   same  arguments  as  himself 
would    have    chosen.     The    commandant    of   a    Review   is 
pledged  by  the  laws  of  literature  to  admit  nothing  into  his 
pages  which  contradicts  the    general  feeling,  principle,  and 
character  of  his  publication  ;  but  he  is  responsible  for  nothing- 
more  than  this  broad  platform  of  consistency.     He  is  bound 
to  see  that  his  troops  dress  in  line,  and  fight  under   their 
proper  standards,  but  in  the  heat  of  battle  he  must  leave 
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each  man  to  defend  himself  with  musquet  or  with  bayonet, 
as  occasion  requires. 

Passing  over  then  every  thing  which  might  be  likely  to 
separate  our  interest  from  one  whom,  if  he  will  permit  us, 
we  shall  gladly  call  a  friend ;  we  turn  with  no  slight  plea- 
sure to  that  part  of  Mr.  All  wood's  "  Supplement"  in  which 
we  find  him  engaged  in  a  common  cause,  and  fighting  the 
good  fight  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  against 
the  most  insidious  and  the  most  rancorous  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity. After  the  space  which  we  have  more  than  once  be- 
fore been  unhappily  compelled  to  devote  to  the  Socinian  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  tread 
over  the  same  ground  to  any  great  length ;  but  it  would  be 
unjust  to  Mr.  Allwood  if  we  left  unnoticed  the  vigour  with 
which  he  has  invaded  the  lurking  places  of  infidelity. 

A  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review,  it  seems,  in  a  Critique 
on  Mr.  Allwood's  Lectures,  took  occasion  to  endeavour  to 
detach  all  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah  from  this 
their  real  object.  There  is  nothing  new  in  his  objections ; 
they  contain  the  same  falsification  of  history,  the  same  con- 
fusion of  syntax,  and  perversion  of  application,  to  which 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  matter  of  this  controversy  must 
long  since  have  been  accustomed.  In  direct  opposition  to- 
our  Saviour  himself  and  St.  Paul,  he  can  find  nothing  typi- 
cal in  the  Old  Testament,  of  him  who  was  to  promulgate 
the  New  Covenant.  He  considers  the  words  of  all  the  re- 
ceived predictions  as  "  totally  adverse  to  the  interpretation" 
which  applies  them  "  to  the  Advent  of  Christ."  Those  who 
perceive  any  connection  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
are  said  "  to  exercise  their  imagination  at  the  expence  of 
their  understanding."  The  promise  to  Abraham  is  represented 
as  nothing  more  than  an  "  Eastern  Hyperbole ,"  and  the 
Prophecies  when  "  quoted  by  the  Evangelists,  are  mere 
accommodations  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews."  We  shall 
not  stop,  nor  is  it  indeed  necessary,  to  shew  in  what  manner 
Mr.  Allwood  reproves  and  rebuts  these  perversions  of  the 
plain  language  of  the  Gospel ;  but  we  will  take  leave  of 
them  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  which  he  has  most  appro: 
priately  cited,  "  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have 
believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not 
his  writings  how  shall  ye  believe  MY  words!" 

We  hasten  then  to  Mr.  Allwood's  Sermon,  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  details  of  which  it  may  be  as  well,  however,  to 
state  the  circumstances  which  (as  we  are  credibly  informed) 
led  to  its  composition.  The  King's  Letter  in  behalf  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
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had  no  sooner  been  received  (it  had  not  yet  been  publicly 
read  in  Church)  by  the  Vicar  of  Wandsworth,  (of  which 
place  Mr.  Ailwood  is  curate)  than  the  friends  of  the  soi-disant 
Church  Missionary  Society,  became  anxious  to  counteract 
its  probable  influence.  For  this  purpose  a  penny  a  week 
subscription  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  proposed, 
and  actively  solicited  from  house  to  house  in  Wandsworth. 
The  opposition,  however,  was  too  palpaple  to  escape  detec- 
tion;  few,  if  any,  subscribers  lent  their  names  to  it;  and  by 
a  praiseworthy  caution  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners,  and. 
the  timely  vigilance  of  Mr.  Ailwood,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  very  populous,  a  very  wealthy,  and  a  very  va- 
luable neighbourhood,  has  been  prevented  from  diverting-  its 
charities  into  irregular  channels,  and  has  been  preserved  in 
harmonious  communion  with  the  sound  discipline  of  the 
established  Church.    - 

To  expose  this  insidious  attempt,  Mr.  Ailwood  preached 
a  sermon,  which  the  good  sense  and  sound  discretion  of  his 
parishioners  has  requested  him  to  print.  From  the  Apostle 
Paul's  exhortation  to  the  Ephesians,  that  they  should  be 
"  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace,"  (iv.  3),  he  shews  the  importance  of  the  charge 
with  which  one  who  undertakes  the  care  of  souls  is  invested, 
and  the  peculiar  necessity  which  lies  on  him  "  with  all  faith- 
ful diligence  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  doctrines 
contrary  to  God's  word,"  "  to  mark  those  that  cause  divi- 
sions among  his  flock,"  and  "  to  administer  the  doctrine 
and  Sacraments,  and  the  discipline  of  Christ  as  the  Lord  hath 
commanded,  and  as  this  N  Church  and  realm  hath  received  the 
same  according  to  the  commandments  of  God." 

The  preacher  then  continues  to  explain  very  perspicuously 
the  nature  of  the  sin  and  disease  of  schism — he  shews  that 
any  thing  which  infringes  upon  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
is  an  offence  against  the  public  weal ;  that  there  are  many 
objects,  laudable  in  themselves,  which  cease  to  be  so  when 
pursued  irregularly  ;  and  that  special  care,  if  we  would  pre- 
serve Evangelical  Unity,  must  be  taken,  that  we  do  not  per- 
mit ourselves  so  to  be  dazzled  by  an  end,  that  we  use  means 
through  which  it  cannot  be  lawfully  and  consistently  at- 
tained. In  illustration  of  these  positions,  he  cites  the  case 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  adds, 

"  It  is  a  most  singular  circumstance,  and  seems  to  argue  some 
degree  of  contrivance,  that,  at  the  very  time  when  this  venerable 
Society  was  making  its  generous  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  Bri- 

P 
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tisli  Ration,  on  extending  the  field  of  its  usefulness:  and  while  that 
appeal  was  being  seconded  by  a  recommendatory  letter  from  the 
Throne,  and  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bi- 
shops within  their  respective  jurisdictions  :— another  Society,  styl- 
ing itself  '  The  Church  Missionary  Society/  has  been  hide- 
fatigably  engaged,  in  endeavouring  to  obtrude  its  own  pretension* 
en  the  public,  and  to  divert  the  streams  of  beneficence  which  might 
be  supposed  to  flow  on  this  occasion  from  their  only  proper  channel 
and  application.  The  very  name  of  this  Society  lays  it  open  to 
suspicion  :  its  conduct,  in  the  present  instance,  tears  away  the  veil, 
and  places  it  beyond  all  suspicion  '  The  Incorporated  Society; 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts'  is 
literally  a  Church  of  England  Society.  Here  then  is  *  The  Church 
Missionary  Society'  opposing  itself  in  the  most  strenuous  manner, 
and  in  concerns  of  the  most  vital  importance,  even  in  the  very 
means  of  carrying  on  designs  of  the  most  incalculable  moment,  to 
a  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  England  !  If  this  then  be 
really  a  '  Church  Missionary  Society'  we  have  the  unhappy  exam- 
ple, on  a  great  scale,  of  '  a  house,  divided  against  itself;'  and 
the  event  cannot,  I  hope,  in  this  case,  be  doubtful.  On  the  sup- 
position however  that  this  Society  actually  is  what  it  styles  itself,  I 
would  only  ask — Is  such  conduct  consistent  with  the  Apostolic 
injunction — 'Let  all  things  be  done  decently,  and  in  order?' 
Does  it  evince  an}'  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace  I  *  Does  it  argue  any  well  directed  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  V 

"  But  I  would  hope  better  things.  I  would  hope,  for  the  honour 
of  our  most  excellent  Establishment,  that  '  The  Church  Missionary 
Society'  is  not  a  Church  Missionary  Society /  and,  consequently, 
that  those  worthy  and  pious  Members  of  the  Establishment,  who 
have  connected  themselves  with  it,  and  become  subservient  to  its 
schemes,  have  been  seduced  into  that  connexion,  by  the  plausible 
?unne  it  has  assumed,  and  the  specious  pretences  it  has  held  forth." 
P.  20. 

From  tJ.e  Xllth  Canon  he  goes  on  1o  shew  the  irregularity 
of  the  new  self-constituted  body  with  its  affiliated  branches  of 
''  any  surt  and  all  sorts  of  Ministers  and  Lay  persons/'  and 
be  then  cites  copiously  from  the  laws,  statutes,  bye-laws,  and 
regulations  contained  in  various  reports,  16  prove  its  chaotic 
and  latitudinarian  constitution.  He  mentions  a3  worthy  of 
observation,  the  change  of  name  in  the  Church  Missionary 
.Society,  (we  know  not  whether  to  call  it  an  alias  or  a 
sobrlqu  't) — its  want  of  episcopal  patronage,  and  the  transfer 
of  its  Missionaries,  in  violation  of  all  canonical  obedience, 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction  to  the  superintendence  of  a  Covi- 
viittee  of  Correspondence,  and  lie  concludes  with  a  salutary 
exhortation  to  his  hearers,  that  they  do  not  permit  themselves 
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to  be  led  away  by  an  alluring  and  empty  shew  of  liberality 
and  tolerance  into  a  novel  and  a  perilous  course. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  can  afford  space  to  the  consi- 
deration of  a  single  sermon  ;  but  we  felt  that  a  debt  was 
due  at  our  hands  to  Mr.  Allwood.  We  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  from  him  more  than  once  before,  and  we 
the  more  eagerly  embrace  the  first  opportunity  which  is  af- 
forded, us  of  doing  justice  to  his  learning,  his  orthodoxy,  and 
his  activity.  If  ever  we  meet  him  on  points  which  admit  of 
difference  of  opinion,  we  shall  without  scruple  use  the  full 
freedom  to  which  we  are  entitled;  but  we  had  much  rather 
see  him  standing  in  the  gap  between  sobriety  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  delivering  sentiments  from  the  pulpit,  to  which 
every  sound  brother  Churchman  must  assign  unmiugled 
praise. 


Art.  XII.      Greenland,  and  other  Poems.     By  J.  Mont- 
gomery.    8vo.     262  pp.     10s.  6d.     Longman.     1819. 

The  business  of  criticism  is  often  a  very  ungrateful  task,  par- 
ticularly when  the  subject  of  it  happens  to  be  a  pious  and 
worthy  man.  Of  such  a  person  it  is  always  unpleasant  to 
speak,  except  in  the  language  of  commendation.  Unluckily, 
however,  goodness  of  intention  is  no  security  for  success.  A 
very  respectable  man,  in  other  respects,  may  easily  mistake 
his  talent,  and  produce  a  very  dull  and  foolish  book  ;  in  which 
case,  we  fear,  our  feeling  for  the  author  often  gets  the  better 
of  our  duty  to  his  readers.  To  mortify  the  vanity  of  a  res- 
pectable man,  who  has  done  his  best  to  please  us,  by  pointing 
out  to  him  the  causes  of  his  failure,  is  a  very  ungracious  office, 
and  one  which  we  are  too  apt  to  evade,  by  leaving  to  be  in- 
ferred from  our  silence  what  we  have  not  the  heart  to  express. 
Now,  in  one  respect,  we  know  not  any  writer  of  the  present 
day,  in  the  case  of  whom  this  feeling  would  be  more  likely  to 
operate,  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Montgomery  ;  for  if  we  may  form, 
an  opinion  of  the  man,  from  the  character  and  intention  of  his 
writings,  a  better  meaning-  or  more  amiable  man  will  not  easily 
be  found.  Nevertheless  thinking,  as  we  do,  not  very  favoura- 
bly of  the  production  before  us,  so  far  are  we  from  experi- 
encing any  scruple  or  compunction  in  the  expression  of  this 
our  opinion  on  the  present  occasion,  that  we  give  it  to  our 
readers  with  the  most  perfect  freedom.  Except  a  writer  is 
conscious  of  having  done  his  best  to  please  his  readers,  he  has 
certainly  no  right  to  feel  mortified  if  his  readers  be  not  pleased. 
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But  for  a  writer  to  publish  a  composition  which  he  knows  to 
be  a  failure,  and  which  he  leaves  unfinished  because  he  feels 
it  to  be  so,  is,  we  think,  a  very  immodest  procedure.  An 
author,  when  he  comes  before  the  public,  is  pretty  much  in 
the  situation  of  an  actor;  if  he  does  not  exert  himself,  to  gain 
the  favour  of  his  suuieuce,  be  his  talents  what  they  may,  be 
can  have  no  right  to  expect  their  applause. 

"  In  the  leading  poem  of  this  collection,"  says  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, "  the  author  frankly  acknowledges  that  he  has  so  far 
tailed,  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  sending  it  forth  incomplete, 
or  suppressing  it  altogether."     Preface. 

What  necessity,  except  the  necessity  of  eating-  and  drink- 
ing, can  possibly  force  a  poet,  of  all  writers  in  the  world,  to 
palm  his  abortions  upon  the  world,  we  are  quite  unable  to 
divine.  That  the  poem  before  us,  is  "  a  failure,"  is  undenia- 
ble. It  has  neither  a  subject  nor  an  object;  neither  a  begin- 
ning, nor  a  middle,  and  as  to  an  end,  it  must  have  come  at  last 
to  a  violent  and  unnatural  end,  had  the  poet  continued  it  till 
doomsday.  Long  before  that  time,  no  doubt,  the  "  interest 
of  the  subject"'  would  have  ceased  ;  the  "  north  pole,"  would 
have  given  place  to  some  fresher  novelty ;  and  Greenland,  be 
no  longer  a  topic  of  fashionable  dissertation.  All  these  are 
very  intelligible  reasons  between  Mr.  Montgomery  and  his 
publishers  ;  but  with  respect  to  us,  and  with  respect  to  the 
public,  they  are,  unfortunately,  no  reasons  at  all. 

The  poem  before  us  consists  of  five  cantos,  containing',  upon 
an  average,  upwards  of  five  hundred  lines  each.  To  give  an 
account  of  these,  is,  bv  no  means,  an  easy  task,  further  than 
saying,  that  the  subject  of  most  of  them  is  something  about 
Greenland. 

The  action  of  the  peem  is  laid  in  1773.  Three  missionaries, 
Christian  Da\id,  Matthew  David,  and  Christian  Stack,  are 
seen  on  board  a  vessel,  which  sails  with  "  evanescent  motion," 
"  through  refluent  foam  and  iridescent  spray,"  on  their  way 
to  Greenland.  "  Whence  are  these  pilgrims,  whither  would 
they  ream  V  The  poet  answers  these  questions,  by  giving  us 
a  long  history  of  the  origin,  misfortunes,  and  establishment,  of 
the  Moravian  brethren  in  Germany.  Having  absolved  this 
duty,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  canto,  the  poet 
suddenly  takes  us  back  to  the  vessel,  in  which  the  Moravian 
brethren  were^ proceeding  on  the  high,  but  strangely  described 
purpose, 

"  To  bid  a  serpejit-stung  and  dying  race, 

Look  on  their  healer  and  be  saved  by  grace." 
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Canto  the  second  begins,  "  What  are  thy  hopes,  humanity; 
— Thy  fears  ?"  These  questions  lead  the  poet  away  into  a 
dissertation  upon  the  natural  and  redeemed  states  of  man ; 
alter  which  we  are  again  taken  to  the  vessel,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  pages  of  plain  sailing-,  arrives  at  Iceland. 
Here  the  reader  is  becalmed  for  the  rest  of  the  canto.  Mr. 
Montgomery  recollects  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  lle- 
views ;  and  we  are  favoured  with  poetical  translations  of  the 
accounts  contained  in  one  or  other  of  those  journals,  of  the 
Geysers  and  other  volcanic  phenomena  of  Iceland.  In  the 
third  canto,  we  are  again  reminded  of  the  vessel,  which  is 
described,  for  the  fortieth  time,  as  sailing-  along  the  ocean, 
with  its  pious  embassy  on  board,  until  after  two  or  three  hun- 
dred lines,  the  boy  at  the  mast-head  gives  the  cry  of  "  land  i" 
However,  the  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  because  the  ship 
is  now  in  sight  of  Greenland,  he  is  arrived  at  his  journey's  end. 
A  violent  tempest  rises,  which  detains  the  reader  some  pages 
more,  and  when  it  ceases,  we  find  the  poet  relating-  various 
Norwegian  legends  to  the  end  of  the  canto ;  when  suddenly, 

"  The  sails  are  furl'd  ;  the  anchor  drags  the  sand; 
The  boat  hath  cross'd  the  creek ;  the  brethren  land.'* 

Thus  ends  the  third  canto ;  and  the  reader  will  naturally 
*xpect,  after  accompanying  the  brethren  all  this  way,  to  hear 
something-  of  their  future  proceedings.  But,  however,  having- 
landed  his  cargo,  the  poet  seems  to  think  that  neither  he  nor 
the  master  of  the  vessel  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with 
them. 

"  Here  while  in  peace  the  weary  pilgrims  rest, 
Turn  we  our  voyage  from  the  new  found  west, 
Sail  up  the  current  of  departed  time, 
And  seek  along  its  banks  that  vanish'd  clime, 
By  ancient  scalds  in  Runic  verse  renown 'd, 
Now,  like  old  Babylon,  no  longer  found." 

In  quest  of  this  "  vanished  clime,"  the  poet  accordingly 
sets  out ;  but  he  is  doomed  never  to  return.  Of  the  brethren, 
or  of  the  ship  that  conveyed  them,  we  hear  no  more ;  the  poet 
gets  through  the  fourth  canto,  which  consists  altogether  of  the 
history  of  ancient  Greenland,  but  in  the  fifth  canto,  he  perishes 
in  a  quicksand  of  episodes,  leaving-  his  reader  to  find  his  way 
back  as  he  may. 

From  this  account  of  the  poem,   considered  as  a  whole, 

„r  readers  will   easily  see  that  it  defies  criticism :  as  well 

mjohtwe  criticize  the  plan  of  a  bundle  of  sticks,  or  the  flight 

-f  a  straw  tossed  about  in  the  wind.     The  materials  of  ths 
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work  are  plainly  nothing  more  than  the  "  disjecta  membra"  of 
a  poem,  projected  manifestly  upon  such  unskilful  principles, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  being  brought  to  any  conclusion, — and 
therefore  published  just  as  they  were.  The  merit  of  a  poem 
of  this  nature  is  not  worth  talking  about ;  it  ought  never  to 
have  been  published  ;  and  had  Mr.  Montgomery  consulted 
his  own  reputation,  he  never  would  have  published  it.  Had 
the  parts  indeed  from  which  the  work  was  to  have  been  put 
together,  been  separately  highly  laboured,  we  should  have 
said  but  little.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  poem  is  un- 
finished, not  only  as  a  whole,  but  also  in  its  parts.  Some 
passages  it  contains,  certainly,  of  considerable  merit ;  but 
even  these  display  the  marks  of  the  chissel,  and  in  number 
bear  little  comparison  with  passages  of  a  contrary  description. 
We  should  be  happy  to  have  an  explanation  of  the  gram- 
matical construction,  or  even  of  the  proposed  meaning,  of 
such  lines  as  the  following,  which  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  page : 

"  Nor  will  they  faint ;  nor  can  they  strain  in  vain, 
Since  thus — to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain." 

"  Lo !  on  the  deck  with  patriarchal  grace, 
Heaven  in  his  bosom  opening  o'er  hisj'ace, 
Stands  Christian  David." 

"  When  first  Sclavonian  tribes  the  truth  received, 
And  princes  at  the  price  of  thrones^  believed." 

Or,  to  leave  single  lines,  and  come  to  whole  passages  :  can 
any  thing  be  more  feeble,  inelegant,  and  devoid  of  any  mean- 
ing worth  the  name  of  meaning,  than  such  lines  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  That  Church  o'erthrown,  dispersed,  unpeopled,  dead, 
Oft  from  the  dust  of  ruin  rais'd  her  head, 
And  rallying  round  her  feet,  as  from  their  graves, 
Her  exiled  orphans,  hid  in  forest  caves  ; 
Where,  midst  the  fastnesses  of  rocks  and  glens, 
Banded  like  robbers,  stealing  from  their  dens. 
By  night  they  met,  their  holiest  vows  to  pay, 
As  if  their  deeds  were  dark,  and  shunn'd  the  day; 
While  Christ's  revilers,  in  his  seamless  robe, 
And  parted  garments,  daunted  round  the  globe  ; 
From  east  to  west  while  priestcraft's  banners  flew, 
And  harness'd  kings  his  iron  chariot  drew  : 
—That  Church  advanced,  triumphant,  o'er  the  ground, 
Where  all  her  conquering  martyrs  had  been  crown'd, 
Fearless  her  foe's  whole  malice  to  defy, 
And  worship  God  in  liberty, — or  die  : 
For  truth  and  conscience  oft  she  pour'd  her  blood. 
And  firmest  in  the  fiercest  conflicts  stood, 
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Wresting  from  bigotry  the  proud  contrOul 
Claim 'd  o'er  the  sacred  empire  of  the  soul, 
Where  God,  the  judge  of  all,  should  fill  the  throne, 
And  reign,  as  in  his  universe,  alone."     P.  12. 

The  above  lines  are  simply  trash  and  fustian,;  the  following 

have  the  additional  merit  of  beinjr  nonsense  : 

p 

l(  O'er  Greenland  next  two  youths  in  secret  wept : 
And  where  the  sabbath  of  the  dead  was  kept, 
With  pious  forethought,  while  their  hands  prepare 
Beds,  which  the  living  and  unborn  shall  share, 
(For  man  so  surely  to  the  dust  is  brought, 
His  grave  before  his  cradle  may  be  wrought,) 
They  told  their  purpose,  each  o'erjoy'd  to  find, 
His  own  idea  in  his  brother's  mind. 
For  counsel  in  simplicity  they  pray'd, 
And  vows  of  ardent  consecration  made: 
— Vows  heard  in  heaven  ;  from  that  accepted  hour, 
Their  souis  were  clothed  with  confidence  and  power* 
Nor  hope  deFerr'd  could  quell  their  hearts'  desire ; 
The  bush  once  kindled  grew  amidst  the  fire; 
But  ere  its  shoots  a  tree  of  life  became, 
Congenial  spirits  caught  th'  electric  flame; 
And  for  that  holy  service,  young  and  old, 
Their  plighted  Faith  and  willing  names  enroIPd  ;     P.  18. 

We  have  made  the  above  ext  acts  from  the  first  canto 
alone  ;  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been,  at  least,  as. 
much  laboured  as  any  that  are  to  follow;  and  we  think  they 
would  do  discredit  to  a  school  boy  oi'  fourteen.  In  Mr. 
Montgomery  they  are  the  less  excusable,  because  he  is  capa- 
ble of  writing  very  respectably,  and  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  have  published  Stlqn  lines,  mistaking  them  for  any  thing 
but  what  they  are.  Asa  specimen  of  what  Mr.  Montgomery 
is  able  to  do,  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  with  the  following 
passage.  It  is  taken  from  the  fifth  canto,  and  closes  the 
poem.  The  poet  had  been  describing  the  causes  which  de- 
populated the  traditional  state  oi"  ancient  Greenland ; — having' 
described  them  at  length,  <m\\  illustrated  each  with  appro- 
priate episodes,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  fate  of  the  only 
couple  whom  t'.>e  pestilence,  which  finally  destroved  the 
colony,  had  spared. 

"  In  the  cold  sunshine  of  yon  narrow  dell, 
Affection  lingers  ;- -there  two  lovers  dwell, 
Greenland's  whole  family  ;  nor  long  forlorn, 
There  comes  a  visitant;  a  babe  is  pom. 
O'er  his  meek  helplessness  the  parents  smiled  ; 
'Twas  Hope, — for  Hope  is  every  mother's  child. 
Then  seem'd  they,  in  that  world  of  solitude, 
The  Eve  and  Adam  of  a  race  renew'd. 
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Brief  happiness  !  too  perilous  to  last ; 
The  moon  hath  wax'd  and  waned,  and  all  is  past ; 
Behold  the  end  : — one  morn,  athwart  the  wall, 
They  mark'd  the  shadow  of  a  rein-deer  fall, 
Bounding  in  tameless  freedom  o'er  the  snow  ; 
The  father  track'd  him,  and  with  fatal  bow 
Smote  down  the  victim  ;  but  before  his  eyes, 
A  rabid  she-bear  pounced  upon  the  prize ; 
A  shaft  into  the  spoilers  flank  he  sent, 
She  turn'd  in  wrath,  and  limb  from  limb  had  rent 
The  hunter  ;  but  his  dagger's  plunging  steel, 
With  riven  bosom,  made  the  monster  reel ; 
Unvanquished,  both  to  closer  combat  flew, 
Assailants  each,  till  each  the  other  slew ; 
Mingling  their  blood  from  mutual  wounds,  they  lay 
Stretcht  on  the  carcase  of  their  antler'd  prey. 

Meanwhile  his  partner  waits,  her  heart  at  rest, 
No  burthen  but  her  infant  on  her  breast : 
With  him  she  slumbers,  or  with  him  she  plays, 
And  tells  him  all  her  dreams  of  future  days, 
Asks  him  a  thousand  questions,  feigns  replies, 
And  reads  whate'er  she  wishes  in  his  eyes. 
— Red  evening  comes :  no  husband's  shadow  falls. 
Where  fell  the  rein-deer's  o'er  the  latticed  walls ; 
'Tis  night ;  no  footstep  sounds  towards  her  door; 
The  day  returns, —  but  he  returns  no  more. 
In  frenzy  forth  she  sallies ;  and  with  cries, 
To  which  no  voice  except  her  own  replies, 
In  frightful  echoes,  starting  all  around, 
Where  human  voice  again  shall  never  sound, 
She  seeks  him,  finds  him  not ;  some  angel-guide 
In  mercy  turns  her  from  the  corpse  aside; 
Perhaps  his  own  freed  spirit,  lingering  near, 
Who  waits  to  waft  her  to  a  happier  sphere, 
But  leads  her  first,  at  evening,  to  their  cot, 
Where  lies  the  little  one,  all  day  forgot; 
Imparadised  in  sleep  she  finds  him  there, 
Kisses  his  cheek,  and  breathes  a  mother's  prayer. 
Three  days  she  languishes,  nor  can  she  shed 
One  tear,  between  the  living  and  the  dead  ; 
When  her  lost  spouse  comes  o'er  the  widow's  thought* 
The  pangs  of  memory  are  to  maduess  wrought  ; 
But  when  her  suckling's  eager  lips  ar,e  felt, 
Her  heart  would  fain — but  oh  !  it  cannot — melt; 
At  length  it  breaks,  while  on  her  lap  he  lies, 
With  baby  wonder  gazing  in  her  eyes. 
Poor  orphan  !  mine  is  not  a  hand  to  trace 
Thy  little  story,  last  of  all  thy  race! 
Not  long  thy  sufferings  ;  cold  and  colder  growfi, 
The  arms  that  clasp  thee  chill  thy  limbs  to  stone, 
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— 'Tis  done  : — from  Greenland's  coast,  the  latest  sigh 
Bore  infant  innocence  beyond  the  sky."     P.  ]22. 

If  our  readers  can  overlook  the  improbability  of  the  follow- 
ing scene,  as  being-  supposed  to  have  existed  in  such  a  cli- 
mate as  Greenland,  must  necessarily  have  been  in  all  ages — 
and  the  unpardonable  ignorance  of  speaking  of  morning, 
noon,  and  evening,  in  a  latitude  where  the  day  is  counted  by 
months,  and  not  by  hours,  the  description  in  other  respects  is 
not  without  merit.  The  ground-work  of  the  incident  is,  we 
take  for  granted,  to  be  found  in  some  tradition  ;  for  as  an  in- 
vention of  the  poet  himself,  it  is  in  all  its  circumstances  too 
gharingly  impossible  to  be  tolerable. 

*'  The  sun,  in  morning  glory,  mounts  his  throne, 
Nor  shines  he  here  in  solitude  unknown  ; 
North,  south,  and  west,  by  dogs  or  reindeer  drawn, 
Careering  sledges  cross  the'  unbroken  lawn, 
And  bring  from  bays  and  forelands  round  the  coast, 
Youth,  beauty,  valour,  Greenland's  proudest  boast, 
Who  thus,  in  winter's  long  and  social  reign, 
Hold  feasts  and  tournaments  upon  the  main, 
..  When,  built  of  solid  floods,  his  bridge  extends 
A  highway  o'er  the  gulph  to  meeting  friends, 
Whom  rocks  impassable,  or  winds  and  tide, 
Fickle  and  false,  in  summer  months  divide. 

The  scene  runs  round  with  motion,  rings  with  mirth, 
— No  happier  spot  upon  the  peopled  earth  ; 
The  drifted  snow  to  dust  the  travellers  beat, 
The'  uneven  ice  is  flint  beneath  their  feet. 
Here  tents,  a  gay  encampment,  rise  around, 
Where  music,  song,  and  revelry  resound  ; 
There  the  blue  srnoke  upwreathes  a  hundred  spires, 
Where  humbler  groupes  have  lit  their  pine-wood  fires. 
Ere  long  they  quit  the  tables  ;  knights  and  dames 
Lead  the  blithe  multitude  to  boisterous  games. 
Bears,  wolves,  and  lynxes  yonder  head  the  chase  ; 
Here  start  the  harness'd  rein-deer  in  the  race ; 
Borne  without  wheels,  a  flight  of  rival  cars 
Track  the  ice-firmament,  like  shooting  stars, 
Right  to  the  goal,  converging  as  they  run, 
They  dwindle  through  the  distance  into  one. 
Where  smoother  waves  have  fornVd  a  sea  of  glass, 
With  pantomimic  change  the  skaiters  pass; 
Now  toil  like  ships  'gainst  wind  and  stream ;  then  wheel 
Like  flames  blown  suddenly  asunder  ;  reel 
Like  drunkards;  then  dispersed  in  tangents  wide, 
Away  with  speed  invisible  they  glide."      P.  99. 

ei  From  morn  till  noon  had  ether  smiled  serene, 
Save  one  black-belted  cloud,  far  eastward  seen, 
Like  a  snow  mountain  ; — there  in  ambush  lay 
The'  undrcaded  tempest,  panting  for  his  prey: 
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That  cloud  by  stealth  hath  through  the  welkin  spread, 

And  hangs  in  meteor-twilight  over- head  ; 

At  foot,  beneath  the  adamantine  floor, 

Loose  in  their  prison-house  the  surges  roar: 

To  every  eye,  ear,  heart,  the'  alarm  is  given, 

And  landward  crowds,   (like  flocks  of  sea-fowl  driven, 

When  storms  are  on  the  wing)  in  wild  alright. 

On  foot,  in  sledges,  urge  their  panic  flight, 

In  hope  the  refuge  of  the  shore  to  gain 

Ere  the  disruption  of  the  struggling  main, 

Foretold  by  many  a  stroke,  like  lightening  sent 

In  thunder,  through  the  unstable  continent, 

Which  now,  elastic  on  the  swell  below, 

Rolls  high  in  undulation  to  and  fro. 

Men,  rein-deer,  dogs  the  giddy  impulse  feel, 

And  jostling  headlong,  back  and  forward,  reel ; 

While  snow,  sleet,  hail,  or  whirling  gusts  of  wind, 

Exhaust,  bewilder,  stop  the  breath,  and  blind. 

All  is  dismay  and  uproar ;  some  have  found 

Death  for  deliverance,  as  they  leap'd  on  ground, 

Swept  back  into  the  flood  : — but  hope  is  vain 

Ere  half  the  fugitives  the  I. each  can  gain  ; 

The  fix'd  ice,  severing  from  the  shore,  with  shocks 

Of  earthquake  violence,  bounds  against  the  rocks, 

Then  suddenly,  while  on  the  verge  they  stand, 

The  whole  recoils  for  ever  from  the  land, 

And  leaves  a  gulph  of  foam  along  the  shore, 

In  which  whoever  plunge  are  seen  no  more."     P.  103. 

We  think  the  extracts  which  we  have  made  above,  will 
furnish  our  readers  with  a  favourable  idea  of  what  our  author 
is  capable  of  performing.  We  cannot  say  that  we  look  upon 
Mr.  Montgomery  as  displaying  at  any  time,  the  marks  of  a 
strong  understanding,  or  of  any  extraordinary  powers  of  mind 
of  any  kind.  His  ideas,  if  translated  into  prose,  will  seldom 
be  found  to  bear  the  impression  of  much  thought,  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  clothes  them,  do  not  commonly  possess  much 
other  merit  besides  that  of  pleasing  the  ear.  But  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, after  all,  is  not  at/w/Zpoet.  Whatever  he  does  say, 
lie  says  with  earnestness  and  warmth  of  manner  at  least.  This 
is  not  eloquence,  but  it  is  next  kin  to  it;  and  when  we  add 
that  our  author's  warmth,  and  earnestness  of  manner,  is  direct- 
ly derived  from  his  ardent  admiration  of  goodness  and  virtue, 
and  depends  upon  this,  and  almost  upon  this  alone  for  its 
support,  we  are  bestowing  a  praise  which  we  are  sure  that  he 
will  know  how  to  appreciate.  In  his  piety  indeed,  there  is  a 
tincture  of  mysticism  and  enthusiasm;  but  it  is  without  bi- 
gotry and  fanaticism,  and  something  may  be  pardoned  to  a. 
poet,  which  would  perhaps  be  less  venial  in  a  divine. 
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taining several  important  Documents,  highly  illustrative  of  the  Subject,  and  the 
Opinions  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  late  Bishop  of  Landaff,  Elphin,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Burke,  Windham,  &c.  Respectfully  dedicated  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament.    2s.  6d. 

Elementary  Propositions,  illustrative  of  the  Principles  of  Currency.  Is. 
A  Memoir  concerning  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Reform  proposed  in  1782 
in  the  internal  Government  of  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland  ;  with  the  Bill,  pie- 
pared  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Burgesses,  which  was  twice  read  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  17815  and  1759  ;  likewise  an  Illustration  of  the  Principles 
of  that  Bill.  By  Aichibald  Fletcher,  Esq.  Advocate.  To  which  are  added,  the 
Substance  of  the  Reports  of  Specific  Grievances,  transmitted  by  the  Burgesses  to 
the  Committee  of  Convention  at  Edinburgh,  and  several  other  Papers  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Burgh  Reform.     12s, 

Political  Essays,  with  Sketches  of  Public  Characters.  By  Wm.  Hazlitt,  8ro. 
14s. 

Observations  on  the  Circulation  of  individual  Credit,  and  on  the  Banking  Sys- 
tem of  England.     By  B.  A.  Heywood,  Esq.     4s. 

Observations  on  Payments  and  Receipts  in  Bank  of  England  Notes,  reduced  to 
their  Value  in  Gold,  and  on  Consequences  which  would  have  resulted  to  the  Na- 
tion if  this  System  of  Currency  had  been  instituted  at  the  passing  of  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act ;  together  with  Remarks  on  Subjects  connected  with  these.  By 
Thomas  Martin.     3s. 

Inquiry  into  the  Consequences  of  the  present  depreciated  Value  of  Human 
Labour,  &c.  &c.  in  Letters  to  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq.  M.P.  Author  of  au 
Inquiry  into  our  present  System  of  Prison  Discipline.     3s. 
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Sacred  Beauties ;  a  Poetical  Work.  By  Captain  H.  N.  Rowe,  R.N.  Descen- 
dantof  Nicholas  Rowe,  Esq.  who  sung  of  Tamerlane.  Being  a  Sketch  of  the  Old 
Testament,  beginning  ere  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  Face  of  the  Deep  ; 
and  ending  with  eternal  Day,  when  the  Wheel  o<  Time  shall  be  broken:  includ- 
ing the  Soul's  Departure  from  the  Body;  State  after  Death  ;  and  Reunion  at  the 
Last  Day.     8vo.     30s. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-six  Sepulchral  Mottos  ;  consisting  of  original  Verses, 
composed  for  public  Adoption,  as  Epitaphs  on  Tombs  and  Gravestone*  Also,  a 
Collection  of  appropriate  Texts  of  Scripture,  for  the  same  Purpose.  To  which  are 
added,  Five  Scripture  Versions,  intended  to  illustrate  the  Poetic  Style  of  the  Pro- 
phetic Writers.     4s. 

Ambition,  a  Poetical  Essay.     Hy  Beppo  Cambrienze.     2s.  6d. 

Prolasions  on  the  present  Greatness  of  Britain  ;  on  modern  Poetry  ;  and  on  the 
present  Aspect  of  the  World,     By  Sharon  Turner,  F.A.S.     l2mo.     5s.  6d. 

Bonaparte  ;  an  Epistle  in  Metre,  from  St.  Helena.     3s.  6d. 

Erato's  Lays,  being  a  faithful  Transcript  of  a  Fortnight's  poetical  Ideas  of  ■  ■  ■, 
a  Giovanni  of  London,  committed  to  Paper  according  to  Vow,  and  printed  accord- 
ing to  Promise,  for  the  Perusal  of  the  Young  and  Gay.     5s. 

The  Fndger  Fudged  ;  or  the  Devil  and  T y  M -e,  1818.     By  the  Editor 

of  the  New  Whig  Ciub.     3s.  rid. 

The  Dead  Asses,  a  Lyrical  Ballad.     By  W.  W.     2s. 

THEATRICAL. 

Ladies  at  Home,  or  Gentlemen  we  can  do  without  you,  as  performing  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket.     By  the  Author  of  the  Bee-hive.     Is.  6d. 

NOVELS. 

A  Traveller's  Tale  of  the  Last  Century.  By  Miss  E.  I.  Spence.  3  Vols. 
16s.  6d. 

Evelyn  Mounljoy  ;  or  Views  of  Life.     By  Mrs.  Robert  Moore.    4  Vols.  11.  4s. 
Albany,  a  Tale.  "By  the  Author  of  the  Beau  Monde.     3  Vols.     16s.  6d. 
The  Castle  of  Villa  Flora,  a  Portuguese  Tale,  &c.     3  Vols.     16s.  fid. 
The  Black  Convent;  or  a  Tale  of  Feudal  Times.     2  Vols.     8vo.     lis. 
The  Veteran,  or  Matrimonial  Felicities.     3  Vols.      11.  Is. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Philosophy  of  Domestic  Economy  ;  as  exemplified  in  the  Mode  of  Warfa* 
ing,  Ventilating,  Washing,  llrying,  and  Cooking,  and  various  Arrangements  con- 
tributing to  the  Comfort  and  Convenience  of  Domestic  Life,  adopted  in  the  Derby- 
shire General  Infirmary,  and  more  recently,  on  a  greatly  extended  Scale,  in 
several  other  Public  Buildings  newly  erected  in  this  Country ;  together  with  an 
Explanation  of  the  Principles  on  which  they  are  performed.  By  Charles  Sylvester* 
Engineer.     4to,     ll.  lis.  6d. 

A  Digest  of  the  Duties  of  Customs  and  Excise,  paj'able  upon  all  Foreign  Arti- 
cles imported  into  and  exported  from  Gieat  Britain:  Duties  outwards,  and  coun- 
tervailing Duties  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Customs  and  Excise  Boun- 
ties; Bounties  on  Fisheries;  Duties  Coastwise;  Quarantine  Laws;  Tonnage 
Duties;  Scavage,  Baillage,  Levant  and  Russia  Dues;  Regulations  of  the  Com- 
mercial, East  India,  London,  and  West  India  Docks  ;  Trade  of  Great  Britain  with 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  together  with  a  copious  Appendix.  Brought 
up  to  1st  Dec.  1818.     8vo.     11. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bleaching  with  Oxymuriatic  Acid  ;  as  now  practised 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Bleachers,  Paper-makers,  &c.  &e.  in  which  an  At- 
tempt is  made  to  explain  the  Nature  of  that  Process,  shewing  its  immediate  Con- 
nection with  the  old  Practice  of  Exposure  upon  the  Grass,  and  to  point  out  the 
Cause  and  Failure  of  it.  Also,  an  Analysis  of  the  several  Methods,  now  in  Use 
for  Bleaching  Woollen  Cloths  and  Silks.     By  a  Chemist.     3s, 

Observations  on  the  Political  Purpose,  Errors,  and  Tendency  of  M.  Carnot's 
Treatise  on  the  Defence  of  Places  by  Vertical  Fire;  shewing  that  his  New  System 
of  Fortification,  and  the  Alterations  he  proposes  for  existing  Plans  are  founded 
upon  very  erroneous  Principles,  totally  destructive  of  the  real  Economy  of  De- 
fence, antf  extremely  wasteful  of  Human  Life.  By  Col.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart. 
K..S.C.  C.B.  F.R.S. 'inspector  General  of  the  Royal  Military  College.     8vo.     8s, 
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Brief  "Remarks  on  English  Manners,  and  an  Attempt  to  account  for  some  of  our 
Jnogt  sinking  Peculiarities.     By  an  Englishman.     3s.  6d. 

The  Builder's  and  Surveyor's  Perpetual  Price  Book,  being  a  Collection  of  Ta- 
bles, tending  to  facilitate  the  Calculation  oi  the  Value  of  the  various  Works  in  the 
Building  Line,  adapted  to  all  Gradation  and  Fluctuation  in  Price  of  Wages  am! 
"Mafe'rials,  and  applicable  to  every  Town  or  Part  of  the  Country  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  By  William  Bushel!.  This  popular  Work  affords  much  useful  Infor- 
mation to  the  young  practical  Architect,  Surveyor,  or  Tradesman.  This  Book 
necessarily  precludes  the  Use  of  yearly  Price  Books,  its  Arrangement  accommo- 
dating itself  to  ail  Variation  of  Prices,  as  also  of  the  different  Localities,  which 
gives  it  a  decided  Preference.     ll.  11s.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  recent  Conduct  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies  (first 
printed  in  the  New  Times  Journal);  exposing  the  Illegality  of  their  Proceedings, 
and  explaining  the  State  of  the  La>v  regarding  their  Liability  to  continue  the  Ser- 
vice of  Water  to  the  Inhabitants  at  the  accustomed  Rates  :  with  additional  Letters, 
and  a  Preface,  containing  Remarks  on  the  late  Bill  in  Parliament,  for  regulating 
the  Supply  of  Water  by  the  West  Middlesex  and  Grand  Junction  Companies,  and 
shewing  the  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of  that  Measure.  By  James  Weale,  Esq. 
2s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Influence  of  Gothic  Architecture.  By  William 
Gunn,  B. D.  Rector  of  Irstead,  Norfolk,  Editor  of  the  Historic  Britt^nuin  of 
Nennius.     8vo.     15s. 

Hortus  Marybouensis,  or  a  Catalogue  of  hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Deciduous 
and  Evergreen  Shrubs,  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  systematically  arranged  and  now 
growing  in  the  Botanical  Garden  and  Nurseries  of  Thomas  Jenkins,  New  Road, 
and  the  Regent's  Pari.     3s. 

Hints  on  the  Emigration  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  Win.  J.  Burcheli, 
Esq.     2s.  (id. 

Grammaire  Italienne  divisee  en  cinq  Parties  clout  la  Premiere  traitera  de  la 
Grammaire  simple  avec  des  Themes  places  a,  la  fin  de  chaque  regie  ;  la  seconde 
de  la  Grammaire  ruisonnee  ;  la  troisieme  comprendra  un  Recueil  de  Phraser, 
d  Idiomes,  et  d'Idiotisines  ;  La  quatneme  la  Prosorfie  ;  Et  dans  la  cinquieme  on 
trouvera  quelques  essais  de  sou  gout  pour  la  Poesie  Italienne.      10s.  6<1. 

Two  Music  Speeches  at  Cambridge,  spoken  at  Public  Commencements  in  the 
Yeais  1714  and  1730.  By  Roger  Long,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College;  arid  John 
Taylor,  M.A.  of  St.  John's.  To  which  are  added,  Dr.  Taylor's  Latin  Speech  at 
St.  Mary's,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1730  ;  several  of  his  juvenile  1'oeras;  some 
minor  Essays  in  Prose  ;  and  Specimens  of  his  Epistolary  Correspondence.  To  the 
-whole  are  prefixed,  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Long.  Edited  by  J.  Nichols, 
F.S.A.     8vo.     7s. 

Rawdon  Papers;  consisting  of  Letters  on  various  Subjects,  Literary,  Political, 
and  Ecclesiastical,  to  and  from  Dr.  John  Bramhall,  Primate  of  Ireland.  Includ- 
ing the  Correspondence  of  several  most  eminent  Men  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  ;  faithfully  printed  from  the  Originals,  and  illustrated 
with  Literary  and  Historical  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Berwick.  Author  of 
"  The  Lite  of'Scipio  ;"  for  many  Years  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  late  Earl  of  Moira, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  present  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Governor- general  of  India,  &c. 
8vo.     12s. 
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WORKS   IN    THE    PRESS. 

Mr.  John  Scott,  Author  of  a  Visit  to  Paris,  is  preparing- 
for  publication,  Remarks,  critical  and  descriptive,  on  the 
Manners,  National  Character,  Political  Condition,  Litera- 
ture, and  Fine  Arts,  of  Italy,  the  Result  of  his  Observa- 
tions during-  a  Residence  in  that  Country,  in  1818  and  1819. 
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Mr.  Mvhck  has  in  the  Press,  Strictures  on  Atheism, 
bottomed  on  the  pure  Truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  suggested 
chiefly  by  the  Works  of  the  late  Thomas  Paine. 

Elements  of  Gymnastics,  or  bodily  Exercises  and  Sports, 
as  adopted  by  Pestalozzi. 

The  Elementary  Drawing-Book,  by  Pestalozzi. 
Picturesque  Promenades  of  a  Young  Family  in  the  Envi- 
rons of  Paris,  with  many  Engravings. 

Homilies  for  the  Young,  but  more  especially  for  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  National  Schools,  by  the  Rev.  Harvey  Mar- 
riott. 

The  Family  Mansion,  a  Tale,  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongar, 
A  Short  Account  of  the  principal  Hospitals  of  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands,  with  Remarks  on 
the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  those  Countries.  By  Dr.  H. 
W.  Carter,  one  of  Dr.  Radclifj'es  travelling  Physicians 
from  Oxford.    • 

A  Work  071  the  Theory  of  Elocution  :  exhibiting  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Art  in  connection  with  a  new  and  philosophical 
Account  of  the  Nature  of  instituted  Language,  by  Mr. 
Smart,  the  Reader  of  Shakspeare. 

A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  in  a  large  octavo  Volume, 
by  Dr.  John  Jones,  Author  of  a  Greek  Grammar. 

The  Fall  of  Paraguay,  a  Poem,   by  Mr.  Robert  Southey. 
Travels  in  France,  in  1818,  by  Lieutenant  Francis  Hall, 
Author  of  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  Emigrants  Directory  to  the  Western  States  of  North 
America,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Amphlett. 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities,  in  quarto,  by  Mr. 
Fosbrooke,  Author  of  British  Monachism. 

Historical  and  Bibliographical  Descriptions  of  the  va- 
rious public  Libraries  of  lite  Metropolis,  with  biographical 
and  literary  Notices  of  their  Founders. 

A  limited  Edition,  in  Octavo,  of  a  rare  Work,  the  History 
of  the  County  of  Cambridge,  by  Edmund  Carter. 

Mr.  John  Prestoth,  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  is  preparing  for'  Press,  in  royal  8vo.  a  Work 
inlitled,  a  Picture  of  Yarmouth,  with  numerous  Engravings. 
The  Rev.  George  Croly,  A.M.  Author  of  the  Poem  en- 
titled, Paris,  is  preparing  for  the  Press,  Specimens  of  the 
Living  British  Poets,  with  biographical  Notices  and  critical 
Remarks. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  Volumes  of  the  octavo  Edition  of 
Franklins  Memoirs ;  comprising  his  Posthumous  Writings, 
&c.  will  appear  in  the  Course  of  the  present  Month, 
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Art.  I.  A  Classical  and  Topographical  Tour  through 
Greece,  during  the  Years  1801,  1805,  and  1806.  By 
Edward  Dodwsll,  Esq.     2  vols.  4to.     Rodwell.     1819.  " 

The  great  interest  which  was  excited  by  the  late  Mr. 
Eustace's  Classical  Tour  in  Italy,  when  it  first  appeared, 
would  have  induced  us  to  expect  a  numerous  train  of  suc- 
cessors on  the  same  plan,  if  we  had  not  called  to  mind,  that 
such  works  are  not  struck  off  at  a  blow.  They  require  an 
early  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  ancient  literature ;  the 
stores  from  which  they  are  to  be  formed  must  have  been  legi- 
timately acquired,  and  so  well  registered  in  the  memory,  as 
to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  call.  It  is  not  enough  to  project 
such  a  book,  and  then  to  look  about  for  materials :  the  frame- 
work, if  we  may  so  call  it,  must  have  been  laid  up,  and  well- 
seasoned  long  before,  and  require  only  the  adjustment  of  a 
skilful  hand  to  put  its  detached  pieces  together.  Neither 
will  a  diligent  collection  of  notices  on  the  spot,  transcribed 
each  night  under  alphabetical  heads  into  a  travelling  common- 
place book,  and  augmented  at  home,  when  the  tour  is  over* 
by  all  the  references  to  classical  authorities  which  the  Delphin 
Indices  can  furnish,  suffice  in  our  minds  for  a  supplementary 
quarto  to  Mr.  Eustace's  labours.  It  is  on  liiis  account, 
that  we  have  hitherto  abstained  from  noticing  ir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare's  last  publication.  We  approach  Mr.  Dodwell 
with  very  different  feelings  ;  and  if  we  do  not  place  him  on 
the  same  parallel  with  the  lamented  scholar,  whom  he  has 
ctiosen  as  his  model,  he  has  merits  of  his  own  which  amply 
justify  our  sincere  admiration  of  hie  work. 
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The  difference  between  Mr.  Eustace  and  Mr.  Dodwell 
arises,  as  we  suspect,  some  little  from  constitution.  The 
former  of  these  writers  had  the  happy  power  of  so  interweav- 
ing his  classic  lore  with  his  personal  narrative,  as  to  give  a 
vivid  interest  to  the  two,  such  as  neither  could  have  pos- 
sessed separately.  That  Mr.  Eustace  passed  by  the  lake 
Thrasymene,  is  of  little  consequence  to  his  readers,  and  few 
of  them  require  to  be  informed  that  the  Romans  were  defeated 
by  Hannibal  on  its  banks  :  but  there  is  no  small  skill  required, 
to  place  at  one  glance  before  them  the  precise  scenery  of  the 
spot  on  which  this  great  event  occurred,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment forcibly  to  recall  all  the  associations  connected  with  it. 
It  is  to  unite  in  one,  the  distinct  powers  of  the  painter  and  the 
dramatist.  On  the  per  contra  side,  we  must  in  justice 
enumerate,  among  Mr.  Eustace's  delects,  some  occasional 
hastiness  of  judgment— somewhat  now  and  then  bordering 
on  exaggeration  where  personal  opinions  are  concerned;  a 
few  petty  inaccuracies- a  little  superfluous  decoration;— 
faults  which  all  sprang  from  waimlh,  energy,  and  promptitude 
of  disposition,  and  which  appear  to  us  to"  constitute  the  sum 
total  which  can  be  deducted  from  his  many  excellencies. 

Now  if  this  be  a  correct  estimate  of  Mr.  Eustace's  charac- 
ter as  a  writer,  Mr.  Dodwell  is  directly  opposite  to  him  in 
each  particular.  Between  himself  and  the  country  which  he 
visits,  there  is  an  eternal  gulph  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  travels.  Nothing  we  will  readily  believe,  for  we 
have  every  reason  so  to  do,  can  be  more  accurate  than  his 
measurements,  his  ground-plans,  and  his  elevations  ;  but  if 
it  were  possible  to  make  a  Gunter's  chain,  and  a  quadrand, 
act  automatically,  they  would  perform  their  respective  duties 
with  quite  as  much  animation.  Then  the  place  describet, 
and  the  classical  references  by  which  it  is  to  be  illustrated, 
are  equally  disjoined ;  and  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  instead  of 
occupying  seats  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  tourist,  stand 
awkwardly  behind  it  like  a  couple  of  state  footmen.  This 
unfortunate  separation  occasions  a  degree  of  hea\iness, 
against  which  we  confess  we  found  it  difficult  to  struggle ; 
and  nothing  but  the  high  interest  of  the  subjects  themselves, 
and  the  multifarious  erudition  with  which  they  are  over- 
spread, enabled  us  to  persevere  in  the  performance  of  a  task, 
from  which  (and  it  is  the  highest  compliment  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  offered,)  we  have  derived  information  precisely  in  au 
inverse  ratio  to  entertainment.  Take  Mr.  Dodwell'sr  wcrk 
as  an  itinerary,  and  it  is  most  invaluable;  the  distance  between 
each  resting  place  was  invariably  measured  by  his  watch. 
As  a  Clavis  to  classical  topography  ;  scarcely  a  passage  which 
will  bear  on  the  subject  in  ali' ancient  literature  is  omitted. 
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As  a  catalogue  of  antiquities,  few  remains  which  fell  in  his 
way  were  left  unexplored.  As  a  work  of  art,  we  have  seen 
ho  engravings  more  useful  for  their  purpose  than  those  which 
belong  to  the  letter-press,  and  none  more  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful than  tliose  plates,  coloured  in  imitation  of  drawings,  which 
illustrate  it  in  a  separate  publication.  It  is  only  as  a  readable 
book  of  travels  that  we  are  disappointed  ;  and  even  here  only 
because  we  are  in  the  habit  of  looking-  to  books  of  travels  for 
amusement — in  one  word,  if 

"  Ausoniae  fines  et  dulcia  visimus  arva" 

is  for  ever  to  be  a  stranger  to  our  lips,  we  are  content  to  take 
all  we  can  from  Mr.  Eustace,  and  to  dream  the  rest.  lie 
will  be  our  closet  companion,  and  one  in  whom  we  shall  most 
and  longest  delight;  but  on  the  very  first  moment  in  which 
we  set  foot  in  Attica,  or  the  Peloponnesus,  we  should  open 
Mr.  Dodwell  as  our  surest  guide,  and  most  faithful  con- 
ductor. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of 
forming  their  own  judgment.  Mr.  Dodwell  sailed  from 
Venice  in  April,  1801,  in  a  merchant  ship  trading  to  the 
Ionian  islands.  The  first  place  of  any  consequence  Avhich 
lie  touched  at  was  Corfu,  at  that  time  under  the  joint  pro- 
tection of  the  Russians  and  Turks.  He  had  scarcely  landed 
two  hours  on  this  island,  when  a  firing  was  heard  in  the 
streets  ;  it  was  in  consequence  of  an  affray  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Greeks,  which  cost  the  lives  of  about  seven- 
teen of  the  former,  and  five  or  six  of  the  latter.  The  Rus- 
sians immediately  landed  live  hundred  men,  to  prevent  more 
bloody  consequences,  and  by  these  precautions,  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  Mr.  Foresti,  the  British  Consul  General,  peace  was 
at  last  restored.  This  specimen  of  national  habits,  with  an 
account  of  the  murder  of  a  physician,  his  wife,  child,  ser- 
vant, and  two  Turks,  by  !heir  boatmen  in  their  passage  from 
Ithaca  to  Corfu,  were  Mr.  Dodwell's  first  pleasing  introduc- 
tions to  Greece.  The  canal  of  Santa  Maura  is  the  haunt  also 
of  pirates,  who  proceed  much  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
present  Italian  banditti ;  a  stipulated  sum  is  demanded  for 
the  ransom  of  their  prisoners,  and  if  this  is  deposited  at  the 
fixed  time,  the  utmost  fidelity  is  observed  in  their  liberation  ; 
if  not,  they  return  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  unfortunate 
captive  piecemeal  to  his  friends.  A  French  merchant  in 
this  way,  not  long  ago,  lost  his  nose,  both  ears,  and  all 
iiis  grinders;  the  front  teeth  were  preparing  to  follow,  when 
the  villains  who  practised  these  cruelties  in  terrorem,  were 
taken  and  impaled. 

i     Q  2 
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The  profession  of  robbing,  however,  is  by  no  means  dis- 
honourable in  Greece,  as  the  following  adventure,  which 
occurred  to  Mr.  Dodwell  during  his  stay  in  Ithaca,  will  suf- 
ficiently evince : 

"  We  were  not  a  little  surprised,  one  day,  when  the  servant  of 
the  house  came  in  to  announce  the  captain  of  the  thieves  and  his 
men,  who  were  desirous  of  making  our  acquaintance ;  the  door 
opened,  and  about  a  dozen  Albanians,  of  the  wildest  and  fiercest 
aspect,  marched  in,  dressed  in  velvet  and  gold,  and  armed  as  if 
they  were  going  to  the  field  of  battle.  They  saluted  us  with  a 
gentle  inclination  of  the  head,  with  the  right  hand  on  the  breast, 
and  the  usual  compliments  of  2  A^o?  raj  and  ■zacXvy.pona  ;  they  then 
look  their  seats,  and  without  further  ceremony  began  to  smoke 
their  pipes.  After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  and  mutual  gazing,  the 
captain  of  the  thieves  opened  the  discourse,  and  told  us  he  came 
first  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Milordoi,  and  then  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices, and  that  of  several  hundred  srataxecg*,  or  brave  fellows,  he 
had  under  his  command,  who  would  follow  us  any  where  we  might 
choose  to  lead  them  ;  being  at  that  moment  idle  and  unemployed, 
having  lately  plundered  the  Turks  on  the  opposite  coast,  and 
having  brought  away  every  thing  that  was  of  any  valae.  We  ex- 
pressed all  due  acknowledgments  for  the  kind  offers  of  the  captain* 
which  we  however  begged  to  decline. 

"  These  thieves  are  Albanian  Christians,  who  long  exercised 
their  predatory  talents  in  the  territory  of  the  Pasha  of  Joannina; 
but  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  his  police,  have  been  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  where  they  have  found  an 
asylum  under  the  protection  of  the  Septinsular  republic.  They 
profess  only  to  pillage  Mohamedans,  against  whom  they  wage  an 
eternal  and  religious  warfare,  in  imitation  of  more  powerful  crusa- 
ders; they  even  condescend  to  rob  on  the  seas,  and  Ithaca  was 
the  deposit  of  their  plunder.  Captain  Jano,  their  leader,  is  an 
Acarnanian,  and  has  a  brother,  also  captain  of  another  band,  and 
as  great  a  thief  as  himself."     Vol.  I.  P.  72. 

The  first  tour  which  Mr.  Dodwell  made,  led  him  from 
Ithaca  to  Patra,  by  Phocis  and  Bceotia,  to  Athens,  and  thence  ' 
by  the  Troad  to  Constantinople.  In  1805,  he  projected  a 
second  expedition  from  Messina'  and  as  he  then  examined 
the  same  country  more  in  detail,  his  accounts  are  principally 
piven  from  this  latter  journey.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Signor  Pomardi,  an  artist  of  considerable  merit.  We  can 
scarcely  find  space  to  follow  him,  step  by  step,  on  his  very 
extensive  route,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  by  stopping 
with  him  at  those  spots  which  present  the  most  interest  to 
the  general  reader. 

At  Patra  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding by  way  of  Corinth  to  Athens,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  plague  in  the  Morca.      If  the  account   which  Mr. 
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Strani  (our  consul)  gave  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  and  Alba- 
nians may  be  depended  upon,  we  are  much  surprised  that 
any  part  of  Greece  is  ever  free  'from  the  ravages  of  this 
hideous  disease.  Those  who  have  recovered  from  this  dis- 
order once,  are  less  exposed  to  the  clanger  of  contagion  ; 
and.  a  second  recovery  is  almost  a  certain  preservative.  The 
Jews  from  avarice  purchase  the  clothes  of  the  dead ;  the 
Albanians  from  custom  plunder  their  houses ;  and  both  are 
employed  to  bury  them.  They  have  been  detected  dipping 
rags  and  sponge  into  the  blood  and  matter  of  the  deceased, 
and  throwing  them  into  the  windows  of  wealthy  houses,  from 
a  hope  that  by  propagating  infection,  they  might  increase 
their  profits.  M.  Strani  once  saw  an  Albanian  throw  a  tainted 
sponge  into  the  window  of  his  own  Consular  residence. 

The  dress  of  the  Arnauts  is  extremely  rich.     Their  boots 
are  of  silver,  sometimes  gilt,  and  very  curiously  worked,  and 
being  of  different  pieces,  they  easily  yield  to  the  motion  of 
the  leg.      They  walk  in  these  after  the  manner  of  our  own 
military  dandies,  with  a  heavy  tread,  in  order  to  make  a  noise 
and  clatter.     Their  arms,  which  they  never  quit  for  a  moment, 
consist  of  long  silver-mounted  pistols,  a  cutlass,  and  a  dagger, 
which  still   among  the  Greeks  retains   the   Homeric  name 
pet%<upv,   and   serves,   like  that  of  Hudibras,   for  the   two 
equally  useful  purposes  of  stabbing  and  scraping  trenchers,  as 
oca  asion  may  require.     They  carry  also  a  long  piece  of  wood, 
( alicd  Thasckik,  grooved  crosswise  at  one  end  like  a  wafer 
■      This  is  a  most  essential  part  of  their  equipage,  and  is 
used  in  moments  of  recreation  to  scratch  the  vermin  from 
their  backs ;  an  amusement  which  necessarily  occupies  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  time,  since  they  sleep  on  the  ground, 
and  like  Ike  Selli  of  Homer,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,   and 
manyofbor  great  warriors,  seldom,  if  ever,  wash  themselves. 

Near  the  end  of  the  Kresseean  Plain  the  guide  pointed  to  a 
cavern,  in  the  steepest  part  of  the  rock,  (called  /xeXj)  in  which 
"he  elated,  that  a  man  who  had  entered  to  steal  honey,  was 
converted  into  stone.  We  mention  this  to  shew  how  well  a 
hint  was  bestowed  on  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  how  actively  he  en- 
deavoured to  improve  it.  He  immediately  conjectured  that 
there  must  be  a  statue  in  the  cave,  and  attempted,  but 
without  success,  to  ascend  it.  His  enterprize  deserved  a 
better  reward  than  the  miserable  fare  with  which  the  bishop 
of  Salon  a  entertained  him  on  the  night  of  this  adventure, 
gritty  rice,  bad  cheese,  and  wine  so  resinous,  that  it  excoriated 
his  lips — ibis,  adulteration/ of  wine  with  resin  prevails  more  or 
less  throughout  Greece,  and  is  considered  by  the  natives  to 
improve  the  quality  as  much  as  the  brandy  of  our  English 
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merchants  docs  that  of  Port.  Mr.  Dodwell  with  great  dif1 
iiculty  sat  upon  his  legs  a  la  lailleure,  at  the  episcopal  table, 
and  was  reproved  by  the  prelate  for  the  ridiculous  distinction 
of  rank  which  prevented  his  servant  from  sharing  their  meal. 
The  bishop's  xaXoy^cz,  or  housekeeper,  ("  Captain,"  says 
Gibbet  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  "  is  a  good  travelling  name  ; 
it  stops  a  great  many  foolish  inquiries,")  was  indisposed.  Mr. 
Dodwell  was  requested  to  feel  her  pulse,  and  give  her  some 
physic  from  his  medicine  chest,  which,  although  he  professed 
entire  ignorance  of  the  science,  the  bishop  wisely  observed, 
"  must  do  her  good,  because  it  was  contained  in  such  nice 
little  bottles."  The  lady  was  better  in  the  morning,  and  her 
master  with  equal  wisdom,  then  requested  a  second  dose,*  to 
prevent  her  from  being  ill  again. 

But  every  thing  which!  a  Frank  does  or  possesses,  is  mar- 
vellous in  these  countries.  At  Kastri,  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
Parnassus,  Mr.  Dodwell  was  nearly  pulled  to  pieces  for  the 
contents  of  his  tea-caddy ;  and  when  they  saw  him  efface  some 
pencil  marks  with  Indian  rubber,  the  grown-up  persons  ex- 
claimed that  he  was  TroXcyvais-ixos-  av^wTror,  (in  plain  English  a 
conjuror,)  and  the  children  ran  away,  and  said  he  was  the 
devil". 

Qf  the  far-famed  temple  at  Delphi,  to  ispyj  xoivov,  commune 
gentis  humani  oraculum,  not  a  trace  remains  ;  its  position  is 
not  to  be  determined  ;  even  its  very  form  is  unknown;  the 
prophetic  cavern  is  searched  for  in  vain,  and  of  the  hippo- 
drome in  which  ten  chariots  could  start  at  the  same  moment,  no 
Vestige  is  to  be  found.  All  that  man  in  his  pride  had  devoted 
to  its  magnificence  is  swept  away,  and  its  probable  site  is  only 
to  be  conjectured  by  the  eternal  forks  of  Parnassus,  and  the 
perennial  gnshings  of  Castaly — but  "  the  oracles  are  dumb !" 
close  to  the  monastery  of  Kalogeroi  in  this  neighbourhood,  is 
a  large  perpendicular  fissure  in  the  rock. 

"  The  Kastviotes  have  a  tradition  that,  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
a  priest  of  Apollo,  who  was  sacrificing  at  this  place,  suddenly 
stopped  the  sacrificial  ceremonies,  and  declared  to  the  surrounding 
multitude  that  the  son  of  a  god  was  at  that  moment  born,  whose 
power  would  equal  that  of  Apollo;  but  that  the  Delphian  god 
would  ultimately  triumph  over  the  new-born  divinity.  The  words 
were  scarcely  finished,  when  the  rock  was  rent  in  two  by  a  clap  of 
thunder,  and  the  priest  consumed  to  ashes  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ning."    Vol.  I.  P.  195. 

Of  the  dilapidations  at.  \thens,  Mr.  Dodwell  speaks  largely 
and  strongly;  we  have  already,  in  our  Review  of  Mr.  AVal- 
polo's  work  on  Turkey,  expressed  our  unwillingness  to  take 
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any  part  in  this  controversy,  not  so  much  from  reluctance  to 
commit  ourselves,  as  from  a  conviction  that  the  question  is 
attended  with  such  diiliculties  as  render  a  suspense  of  judg- 
ment absolutely  necessary  in  common  equity.  All  wanton 
spoliation,  under  a  pretext  of  love  of  the  arts,  we  utterly 
abhor  ;  but  if  these  precious  remains  were  exposed,  as  it  is 
stated  by  Lord  Elgin's  friends,  either  to  destruction  by  the 
Turks,  or  seizure  by  any  other  European  government,  whose 
inlluence  chanced  to  prevail  at  the  moment  in  the  Diygn,  we 
are  not  sorry  to  have  been  the  first  to  profit  by  favourable  op- 
portunities. We  cordially  wish,  if  they  could  have  remained 
tJiere  in  safety,  that  our  Athenian  marbles  never  had  been 
displaced  from  their  original  abodes  ;  and  we  feel  that  a 
nation  which  is  content  to  lodge  them  pell-mell  in  the  mise- 
rable barn  which  they  now  occupy,  but  little  deserves  their 
possession.  The  feelings  of  the  Turks  on  this  subject,  may 
be  estimated  by  the  following  anecdote. 

"  During  my  residence  at  Athens,  the  work  of  devastation  hav- 
ing been  begun  by  the  Christians,  was  imitated  in  an  humble  man- 
ner by  the  Turks,  and  a  large  block  of  the  epistylia  of  the  Erech- 
theion  at  the  south-west  angle,  contiguous  to  the  Pandroseion, 
was  thrown  down  by  order  of  the  Disdar,  and  placed  over  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  fortress!  As  1  imagined  that  he  intended  to 
demolish  other  parts  of  this  elegant  edifice,  which  seemed  doomed 
to  destruction,  I  took  the  liberty  of  remonstrating  on  the  impro- 
priety of  his  proceedings.  He  pointed  to  the  Parthenon!  to  the 
Caryatid  portico !  and  to  the  Erechtheion !  and  answered,  with  a 
singularly  enraged  tone  of  voice,  '  What  right  have  you  to  com- 
plain ?  Where  are  now  the  marbles  which  were  taken  by  your 
countrymen  from  the  temples  V  "     Vol.  I.  P.  352. 

We  rejoice  to  bear  that  Lord  Guildford,  by  an  honourable 
act  of  private  munificence,  has  removed  the  disgraceful  pilas- 
ter (EATINOS  EIIOIEI  waj  the  inscription  which  it  bore) 
which  supplied  the  place  of  the  Pandrosian  Caryatis,  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  His  Lordship  has  substituted  in  its 
place  a  statue  of  artificial  stone,  made  from  a  cast  of  the  ori- 
ginal figure.  The  monument  of  Lysicrates  and  the  Theseion 
were  preserved  from  violence  solely  through  their  consecra- 
tion to  religious  purposes. 

There  was  a  laudable  practice  some  years  ago  of  fining 
dilapidators.  A  Voivode  of  Athens,  for  the  sake  of  the  ma- 
terials, threw  down  the  single  column  which  siood  at  the 
ATeslern  extremity  of  the  Olympeion  ;  the  Pacha  of  Egripos, 
demanded  seventeen  purses  as  a  compensation  for  the  offence. 
After  the  destruction  of  this  column,   the  three  nearest  to  it 
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were  heard  every  night  distinctly  to  lament  the  loss  of  their 
sister ;  nor  did  their  terrific  murmurs  cease  till  the  profane 
Voivode  was  poisoned.  Even  now  the  temple  is  under  su- 
pernatural protection.  "  You  know  where  the  sequins  are," 
said  an  old  woman,  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Dodwell  drawing  its 
ruins  with  his  camera  obscura,  "  but  with  all  your  magic  you 
cannot  conjure  them  into  your  box !  for  a  black  watches  them 
all  day,  and  at  night  jumps  from  column  to  column."  Why 
were  not  the  Pacha  of  Egiipos,  and  the  Negro  Griffin  at  their 
posts,  when  the  Arimaspian  invaded  them  in  1801  ? 

Mr.  Dodwell  made  numerous  excavations  among  the 
Pirajan  tombs,*  and  discovered  many  interesting  remains.  A 
night  adventure  in  his  excursion  to  Hymettos,  we  must  lea.ve 
him  to  relate  himself. 

"  The  monastery  of  Sirgiani  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ruins 
of  Elike,  and  one  hour  and  forty  minutes,  or  about  four  miles  and 
a  half  from  Athens.  We  arrived  there  in  the  evening ;  and,  to 
our  great  surprise,  found  it  completely  deserted,  and  the  doors 
fastened !  The  prospect  of  passing  the  night  in  the  open  air,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  in  a  spot  remarkable  for  its  humidity, 
made  us  take  a  liberty  which  we  should  hot  otherwise  have  done  ; 
but  for  which  we  were  confident  that  the  hegoumenos,  or  abbot, 
would  accept  our  apology  upon  our  return  to  Athens.  With  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  some  danger,  we  scaled  the  lofty  walls. 
When  we  entered,  the  night  was  closing  in;  and  a  deep  silence 
prevailed  throughout  the  cells ;  the  occupants  of  which  seemed  to 
have  recently  retired.  The  store-rooms  were  open,  and  well 
furnished  with  jars  of  Hymettian  honey,  ranged  jn  neat  order : 
next  were  large  tubs  of  o'lives ;  and  from  the  roof  hung  rows  of 
grapes,  pomegranates,  and  figs. 

"  The  only  inhabitants  left  in  the  convent  were  some  cats,  who 
seemed  to  welcome  us  in  the  absence  of  their  masters.  We  took 
complete  possession  of  the  place,  and  feasted  on  the  produce  of 
the  deserted  mansion,  which  seemed  to  have  been  prepared  for 
our  reception.  We  barricadoed  the  doors  with  great  poles  ;  and, 
as  it  grew  dark,  expected  to  hear  the  astonished  monks  demand- 
ing admittance  :  but  they  did  not  come  ;  and  no  noise  during  the 
night  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  our  solitary  abode.  We  slept 
in  a  room,  to  which  we  ascended  by  a  ladder,  which  we  pulled  up 
after  us."     Vol.  I.     P.  485. 

For  several  nights  they  used  the  monastery  as  their  dor- 
mitory in  the  same  maimer,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seer.\ 
encountered  neither  wandering  spectre,  nor  sleeping  beauty 
in  its  deserted  cloysters. 

The  Turks  of  Athens  are   not  much  more  enlightened 
than  their  countrymen  elsewhere.     "When  the  Bisdar  saAv  tie 
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Parthenon  reflected,  in  all  its  lines  and  colours,  by  the 
camera  obscura,  he  stroked  his  beard,  and  contented  himself 
with  repeating,  "  Alia  Masch.  Allah  i"  several  times.  But 
when  some  of  his  soldiers  happened  accidentally  to  pass  by, 
and  appeared  in  motion  on  the  paper,  be  became  outrageous, 
called  Mr.  Doclwell,  "  pig,  devil,  and  Bonaparte,"  and  told 
him  that  he  might  take  away  the  temple,  and  ail  the  stones  of 
the  citadel,  but  that  he  (the  Disdar)  never  would  permit  his 
soldiers  to  be  conjured  into  the  box.  Mr.  Dodweli,  in  reply, 
threatened  to  put  him  into  the  box,  and  that  he  should  iir.d 
it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  out  again.  The  Turk  stared 
with  tear  and  astonishment,  retired  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
kept  out  of  the  way  ever  aftei'wards.  By  another  Turk,  of 
no  small  consequence,  our  traveller  was  once  asked  whether 
England  was  as  large  as  Athens,  whether  we  did  not  pass 
most  of  our  time  in  ships,  and  go  about  in  boats  from  house 
to  house. 

Much  as  we  have  been  told  of  the  beauty  of  the  Romaika, 
wo  suspect  that  this  dance,  in  truth,  has  neither  grace,  ele- 
gance, nor  activity ;  according  to  Mr.  Dodwell's  account,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  heavy,  clownish  jumping  alternate]} 
with  each  foot.  In  spite  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  the 
modern  Greek  music  is  equally  deficient  in  good  taste  with 
their  dancing ;  it  is  more  noisy  than  harmonious.  We  may 
judge  something  of  its  style,  when  we  are  told  that  the  onh 
foreign  air  which  has  been  completely  naturalized  is  Mal- 
brouk — every  body  however  sings — love,  of  course,  is  i  • 
principal  topic  of  song;  and  they  love  in  songs  like  these — 
"  If  the  sky  wis  paper,  and  the  sea  was  ink,  it  would  be  in- 
suflicient  to  write  down  the  troubles  of  a  heart  absent  from 
the  object  of  its  adoration."  u  Oh  may  the  mountains  sink 
*  down,  and  Athens  *be  seen,  where  my  love  tvalks  about  like  a 
goose  r  An  animal  which  of  all  others,  as  its  gait  is  most 
>low  and  heavy,  is  supposed  in  these  countries  to  be  the  most 
elegant. 

An  interesting  adventure  occurred  to  Mr.  Dodweli,  during 
his  stay  in  Athens.  The  Disdar,  like  a  second  Clodius.  had 
the  rashness  to  intrude  upon  tlie  mysteries  of  the  female  bath. 

**  Foemioese  loca  clausa  Deoe,  foritesque  piandos 
Impune,  et  nullis  sacra  retecta  viris." 

He  was  discovered;  and  as  the  insult  was  inexpiable,  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  vengeance  ef  the  outraged  husbands. 
Mr.  Dodweli  resided  at  that  time  in  the  convent  of  the  Catho- 
lic Missionaries.  One  night,  after  all  within  the  walls  of  the 
monastery  had  retired  to  rest,  a  stranger  knocked  loudly  at 
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the  gate,  ami  in  a  voice  of  deep  distress  implored  admission. 
It  was  the  Disdar  who  had  returned  in  disguise.  He  was  for 
n  long  time  refused,  but  through  Mr.  Dddwell's  interfereoce, 
who,  notwithstanding-  the  incivilities  which  he  had  received, 
very  generously  interested  himself  on  behalf  of  the  unfortu- 
nate exile,  at  last  was  suffered  to  enter. 

"  The  Disdar,  of  a  violent  and  rapacious  character,  was  about 
forty  years  of  age,  of  a  noble  and  imposing  appearance,  with  a 
fine  flowing  black  beard,  and  habited  in  scarlet  and  gold.  His  wife 
was  a  Greek,  and  his  family  was  numerous,  The  convent  is  situ- 
ated at  no  great  distance  from  the  Acropolis;  and  one  of  the 
rooms  which  I  occupied  was  opposite  io  the  eastern  extremity  of 
that  fortress.  When  the  Disdar  became  a  little  tranquillized,  by 
the  conscious  security  of  his  retreat,  the  domestic  affections,  of 
which  I  should  not  have  previously  thought  him  so  susceptible, 
b-jgan  to  operate  powerfully  upon  his  breast;  and  he  warmly  en- 
treated me  to  procure  him  an  opportunity  of  beholding  his  wife 
and  children  from  my  window.  The  secret  of  his  return  to  Athens 
was  confined  to  the  monks,  myself,  and  our  servants  ;  but  it  re- 
quired considerable  precautions  to  prevent  the  disclosure;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  obtain  for  the  distressed  individual  the  particular 
gratification  which  he  sought.  It  was  agreed  that  I  should  pay  a 
visit  to  his  wife,  who  lived  in  the  Acropolis,  and  should  arrange 
with  her  the  three  stated  periods  of  each  day,  at  which  she  should 
shew  herself,  and  her  children,  at  the  eastern  battlement.  The 
poor  woman  received  me  at  first  with  trembling  apprehension,  and 
cautious  reserve,  and  the  more  so  from  her  knowledge  of  my  pre- 
vious dissensions  with  her  husband.  After  much  persuasion,  how- 
ever, I  succeeded  in  conducting  her  to  the  appointed  spot ;  where 
J  shewed  her  the  Disdar,  who  was  anxiously  watching  for  his  wife 
with  a  telescope,  which  I  had  lent  him  for  the  purpose.  This  un- 
expected sight  of  one  whom  she  appears  to  have  tenderly  loved, 
was  too  much  for  her  natural  unaffected  sensibility.  She  uttered 
a  scream  of  joy,  and  fainted  in  my  arms.  This  incident  was 
alarming ;  for  if  any  Turk  had  been  passing  at  the  moment,  the 
retreat  of  the  Disdar  would  probably  have  been  discovered,  or  else 
1  should  have  incurred  the  suspicion  of  an  improper  familiarity 
with  the  wife  of  a  Musulman,  and  my  situation  would  have  been 
hardly  less  perilous  than  that  from  which  I  was  labouring  to  ex- 
tricate the  Disdar.  Fortunately,  however,  her  house  was  not  far 
oil',  to  which  I  conducted  her  with  some  danger  and  considerable 
difficulty. 

"  When  she  reached  her  home,  and  recovered  from  her  surprise, 
she  expressed  her  gratitude  in  the  most  affecting  manner ;  and  in 
her  confidence  unveiled  her  face,  which  exhibited  the  undissembled 
lineaments  of  cure  and  woe.  Her  eldest  son,  a  fine  youth  of  about 
fifteen  years  of  aye,  was;   called  in,  and  entrusted  with  the  secret 

his  father's  return,  and  place  of  concealment.     The  same  in- 
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formation  was  also  confided  to  his  eldest  daughter,  who,  however, 
did  not  make  her  appearance.  The  other  children  were  not  of  a 
sufficient  age  to  be  the  depositories  of  such  an  important  commu- 
nication ;  but  they  all  accompanied  their  mother  to  the  eastern 
battlement,  without  being  at  all  conscious  of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  went ;  and  little  suspecting  that  they  were  affording  to  their 
afflicted  father  a  spectacle  of  unspeakable  delight."    Vol.  II.  P.  28. 

These  distant  visits  were  renewed  daily  during-  Mr.  Dod- 
well's  stay,  and  a  promise  of  continued  protection  after  his 
departure  was  given  by  the  Prior,  who  in  the  course  of  time 
brought  about  a  reconciliation,  and  restored  the  Disdar  to  his 
command  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  birds  of  Athens  are  particularly  tame  ;  and  crows,  in 
contradiction  to  Apollonius,  Pliny,  and  Dr.  Chandler,  not  only 
fly  into,  and  over  the  Acropolis,  but  frequently  build  on  the 
Parthenon.  A  small  hawk  was  a  constant  guest  at  Mr.  Bod- 
weirs  dinner  table,  till  he  took  offence  one  day  on  accidentally 
burning  his  bill.  The  frogs  still  continue  to  croak  in  Aris- 
tophanic  chorus,  and  the  Tettix  to  chatter  like  an  old 
Trojan.  The  ants  of  Herodotus  need  no  longer  excite  our 
surprise,  for  the  Athenian  gardens  abound  with  such  as  carry 
large  wasps  in  their  mouths  with  seeming  facility. 

The  beauty  of  the  Thessalian  scenery  is  vividly  described 
by  Mr.  Dodwell,  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thermopyloa ;  and  he  certainly  traversed  the  Vale  of  Tempc 
with' a  more  favourable  impression  of  the  correctness  of  the 
accounts  which  Pliny  and  vElian  have  left,  of  its  alternate 
voluptuousness  and  sublimity,  than  ws  can  find  in  the  papers 
of  Mr.  Hawkins.  At  Larissa,  the  guide  who  accompanied 
the  travellers  from  Athens,  begged  them,  in  breathless  haste, 
to  come  and  look  at  some  horses,  of  such  size  and  shape  as  he 
was  certain  they  had  never  seen  before.  He  was  right,  for 
these  horses  were  camels,  which  begin  to  be  common  in 
Macedon  and  Thrace,  and  (we  beg  pardon  both  of  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon,)  live  on  very  good  terms  with  their  friends, 
the  horses  and  the  asses.  At  Ainpelakia,  their  Greek  host 
had  lately  received  a  most  useful  protection  from  the  Vizier 
of  Ali  Pasha,  who  had  not  neglected  to  demand  its  full  valuo 
in  return.  The  document  which  contained  it  began  as  fol- 
lows :  "  We,  the  grand  Vizier  of  Ali  Pasha,  declare  that 
Papatheodoro,  of  Ainpelakia,  shall  neither  be  stung  by  the 
flies,  nor  bitten  by  the  serpent."  Such,  in  the  oriental  style, 
are  the  titles  of  the  collectors  of  parochial  rates  and  king's 
taxes. 

AVe  consider  the  journey  in  the  Peloponnesus  to  be  by  far 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  these  volumes,  but  any  at- 
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It  nipt  to  abridge  it  would  be  unjust  and  endless.     We  had 
marked  much  for  citation  as  we  proceeded,  but  every  fresh 
page  added  a  fresh  heap  to  our  already  overgrown  materials, 
d  we  were  obliged  to  desist  in  toto.     The  scholar,  and  the 
lover  of  the  arts  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  more  obliged  to  us  for 
referring-  them  to  the  work  itself,    ihan  for  mutilating  and 
garbling  it  by  disjointed  extracts.     This  expedition  in  parts 
was  atter-ded  with  no  inconsiderable  risk.     At  Ithome,  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  was  reported  to  be  the  haunt  of  ban- 
ditti, the  travellers  very  prudently  committed  themselves  to 
1  w  charge  of  some  stout  and  well-armed  Kleisouriotes.    This, 
precaution  was  by  no  means  unnecessary:    in  passing  1  he 
age  of  Alatouri,  they  witnessed  a  regular  battle  between 
one  hundred  and  forty  thieves  and  about  as  many  Greeks  and 
Turks,  and  were  sufficiently  near  to  see  the  movements  of 
the  combatants  reflected  on  paper  by  the  camera  obscura, 
and  to  distinguish  the  smoke  of  every  musket  that  was  fired. 
;  banditti,    under  the  command  of  their  leader  Captain 
George,  effected  a  retreat   to  their  strong  holds.     This  ma- 
rauding warrior  some  years  afterwards  entered  the  English 
service,  and  informed  Sir  William  Ge!l  that  he  remembered 
seeing  Mr,  BodweJl  and  his  companions  pass  by,  and  that 
if  he  had  not  been  otherwise  occupied  he  should  have  taken 
them  all,  though  as  they  were  Mjlordoi  he  wrould  not  have  hurt 
them.     lie  was  delighted  with  Sir  William  Gell's  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  complimented  him  by  saying, 
"  This  Milordos  knows  the  ground  as  well  as  if  he  had  been 
a  thief  himself!" 

Proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Ithome,  they  found  another 
deserted  menastpry.  Oxen  and  pigs  were  in  the  court-yard, 
afire  on  the  hearth,  and  two  cats  (not  white)  enjoying  the 
fragments  of  a  recent  dinner.  But  not  a  single  human  being. 
They  wished  to  pass  the  night  in  this  comfortable  abode, 
but  their  guards  were  panic  struck  at  the  silence  and  deso- 
lation of  the  convent,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  they  per- 
suaded themselves  that  the  thieves  were  concealed.  Accord- 
ingly, with  much  reluctance,  they  continued  their  journey  to 
Maura  Matra,  on  the  ruins  of  Messene,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived in  the  Papa's  cottage.  They  occupied  one  end  of  a 
long  room,  while  the  daughter  of  their  host  at  the  other  end 
was  delivered  of  a  fine  boy  in  the  course  of  the  night.  It  was 
not  however  till  they  approached  the  plain  of  Megalopolis, 
that  their  situation  became  most  critical. 

"  The  villagers,  seeing  that  we  were  determined  to  penetrate 
through  the  forest,  where  it  was  supposed  the  thieves  were  con- 
cealed, joined  our  party  to  the  number  of  about  twenty,  with  their 
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agha  at  their  head.  We  crossed  the  river  Helisson,  and  plunging 
into  a  thick  forest  of  oaks,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  found  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  a  small  party  of  the  thieves,  who  were 
secreted  in  the  wood.  My  Turk  Ibrahim,  and  one  of  the  villagers 
of  Sinano,  immediately  rushed  upon  a  sturdy  ruffian,  and  with  sonie 
danger  secured  him,  and  tied  his  arms  together.  The  rest,  being 
inferior  to  us  in  number,  fled  into  the  forest  without  making  the 
least  resistance,  and  while  we  were  eagerly,  but  incautiously  pur- 
suing them,  we  were  unexpectedly  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
found  ourselves  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  bushes  and  morasses, 
and  surrounded  by  a  large  band  of,  robbers,  who  imperatively  or- 
dered us  instantly  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  them.  Some  of  our 
party,  however,  firing  upon  the  thieves,  we  were  answered  by  an 
immediate  discharge  of  pistols  and  musquetry,  and  two  of  our  men 
fell,  badly  wounded.  This  was  the  signal  for  general  slaughter, 
and  our  escape  appearing  impossible,  and  resistance  useless,  we 
expected  immediately  to  pay  dear  for  our  inconsiderate  temerity. 
At  this  critical  moment,  loud  voices  were  heard,  with  the  approach- 
ing galloping  and  neighing  of  horses;  and,  in  another  instant, 
about  three  hundred  Turkish  horsemen,  headed  by  the  voivode  of 
Karitena,  who  was  in  search  of  the  robbers,  rushed  to  the  spot 
where  we  stood,  and  taking  us  all  for  thieves,  trampled  some  of  our 
party  under  their  horses  feet ;  but  as  they  were  not  long  before 
they  perceived  their  mistake,  they  recommenced  their  pursuit  of 
the  robbers  ;  and  I  never  beheld  a  more  animating  spectacle,  or 
witnessed  a  more  singular  conflict.  The  Turkish  costume  formed 
a  striking  assemblage  of  military  glitter  ;  and  this,  blended  with  the 
gay  caparisons,  and  gorgeous  trappings  of  their  horses,  moving 
rapidly  along,  at  times  appearing,  disappearing,  and  re-appearing 
among  the  trees,  and  chequering  the  shade  of  the  forest  with  sud- 
den gleams  of  coloured  light,  formed  altogether  a  rich  and  inte- 
resting picture.  We  must  also  recollect  that  it  derived  an  additi- 
onal attraction  from  the  danger  we  had  escaped,  and  the  security 
we  then  enjoyed.  In  a  few  minutes  we  came  up  with  the  thieve.*, 
and  although  they  formed  the  main  body  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
Greeks,  yet  they  were  so  unprepared  for  this  general  attack,  that 
they  dispersed,  and  were  indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  dense  intri- 
cacies of  the  forests,  and  the  precipitous  ruggedness  of  the  moun- 
tains. Only  seven  of  our  men  were  wounded  during  the  day ;  se- 
veral of  the  thieves  were  badly  wounded  ;  one  was  killed,  and  five 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  sent  to  Tripolitza,  where  they  were  be- 
headed. They  were  badly  clothed,  extremely  dirty,  and  had  very 
little  money  or  ammunition.  They  belonged  to  the  great  band  at' 
Captain  George  Kolokotrone,  whom  we  had  so  lately  seen  fighting 
at  the  foot  of  Ithome."     Vol.  II.  p.  371. 

Many  fragments  still  exist  on  the  site  of  Sparta,  notwifk-. 
standing-  the  more  than  Gothic  treatment  which  this   ci1 
in  common  with  many  of  iti  sisters,  experienced  from     .  2 
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stupid  and  insensible  barbarism  of  the  Abbe  Foarmont.  A* 
the  history  of  this  Frenchman  is  not  very  generally  known, 
we  consider  It  a  point  of  duty  to  give  as  wide  a  range  to  his 
infamy  a.s  it  can  obtain  from  the  circulation  of  our  Review. 
The  Abbe  Fourmont  travelled  in  Greece  in  1729,  by  order 
of  Louis  XV.  :  on  his  return  to  France,  be  published  a  vast 
mass  of  inscriptions,  the  most  curious  parts  of  which  are  those 
copied  at  Sparta  and  Amyklai.  If  it  was  not  that  his  own 
letters  still  exist  in  the  king's  libra  y  at  Paris,  and  that  Mr. 
Dodwell  mournfully  corroborates  the  assertions  which  they 
contain,  few  would  be  found  to  believe  that  this  Dilettante 
ostentatiously  avows  himself  the  deliberate  author  of  more 
ravages  than  Greece  has  suffered  since  the  time  of  Alaric — 
mark  his  own  words  : 

"  '  Je  l'ai  fait,  non  pas  raser,  mais  abattre  de  fond  en  comble.  II 
n'y  a  plus  de  toute  cette  grand  ville,  une  pierrc  sur  une  autre,'  &c 
— '  Depuis  plus  de  trente  jours,  trente,  ct  quelques  fois  quarante 
ou  soixante  ouvriers,  abattent,  detruisent,  exterminent  la  ville  de 
Sparte,'  &c. — '  Je  n'ai  plus  que  quatre  tours  a  demolir,'  &c. — 
'  A  vous  parler  franchement,  je  m'etonne  de  cette  expedition.  Je 
n'ai  point  lu  que  depuis  le  renouvellement  des  lettres,  il  soit  venu 
dans  1 'esprit  de  quelqu'un  de  bouleverser  ainsi  des  villes  entieres,'  &c. 
— '  Dans  le  moment  que  je  suis  occupe  a  la  derniere  destruction  de 
Sparte,  <Src.  Imaginez  vous,  si  vous  pouvez,  dans  quelle  joye  je  suis. 
Kile  est  des  plus  grandes ;  mais  elle  seroit  extreme  si  on  m'avoit 
laisse  faire  encore  quelque  temps.  Mantinec,  Stymphalus,  Pallan- 
tion,  Tegee,"  et  sur  tout  Olympia  et  Nemee,  meritoient  bien  que 
je  les  renversasse  de  fond  en  comble ;  j'en  ai  l'autoritr,'  &c. — 
'  J'ai,  chemin  faisant,  cherche  les  anciennes  villes  de  ce  pays,  et 
j'en  ai  detruit  quelques  unes ;  entre  autres  Hermione,  Trezene, 
Tyrins,  la  moitie  de  lacitadelle  d'Argos,  Phliasia,  Plineos,  et  apres 
avoir  perce  dans  la  Magne  autant  que  la  prudence  l'a  pu  permcttre, 
je  suis  depuis  six  semaines,  occupe  a  la  derniere  et  totale  destruc- 
tion de  Sparte,'  &c. — '  Si  en  renversant  scs  murs  et  ses  temples,  si 
en  ne  Iaissant  pas  une  pierre  sur  une  autre  au  plus  petit  de  ses 
sacellums,  son  lieu  sera  dans  la  suite  ignore,  j'ai  au  moins  de  quoi 
la  faire  reconnoitre,  et  e'est  quelque  chose,  je  n'avois  que  ce  moyen 
la  pour  rendre  illusive  vwn  voyage,'  &c. — '  Quand  j'aurai  totalement 
detruit  Sparte  et  Amycles,  j'irai  a  Naples  de  Romanie,'  Sec. — '  Ce 
n'est  pourtant  qu'en  agissant  de  cette  maniere  que  Von  pent  etre 
vtile  aux  lettres.  Sparte  est  la  cinquieme  ville  de  Moree  que  j'ai 
renversee,  Hermione  et  Trezene  ont  subi  le  meme  sort — je  n'ai  pas 
pardonne  a  Argos,  a  Phliasia/  &c. — '  Je  suis  actuellement  occupe 
a  detruire  jusqu'a  la  pierre  fondamentale  du  temple  d'Apollon 
AmycKen,'  &c. — '  J'en  detruirois  meme  d'autre  avec  autant  de 
facilite,  si  on  me  laissoit  faire.'  "     Vol.  II.  p.  407. 

Whether  this  despicable  wretch  was  influenced  by  a  base, 
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and  almost  insane  ambition  1o  he  distinguished,  and  like 
"  the  youth  who  fired  the  Ephesian  dome,"  was  careless  of 
the  means  ;  or  whether  he  destroyed  inscriptions  to  prevent 
the  discovery  of  his  own  pal  Geographical  forgeries,  and  im- 
postures, still  remains  a  doubt.  We  detest  the  .selfish  spirit 
which  induced  a  late  antiquarian,  who  otherwise  deserved 
well  of  the  arts,- to  melt  his  duplicate  coins  into  a  pair  of 
candlesticks  ;  but  this  petty  offence  sinks  into  nothing  before 
the  oio-antic  crime  of  Fourmont.  It  is  not  forgotten  oil  tiie 
spot  which  witnessed  it.  The  guide  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Dodwell  to  ;the  ruins  of  Sparta,  after  pointing  out  some  dt  - 
tached  inscriptions,  carefully  turned  them  over,  and  con- 
cealed them  under  the  bushes.  He  did  so,  he  said,  to  pre- 
serve them;  because  many  years  ago  a  French  Milordo*, 
after  having  copied  some  inscriptions,  defaced  and  chisselled 
out  the  letters.  Many  line  slabs  of  marble  upon  inspection, 
bore  visible  marks  of  this  barbarous  erasure. 

Mr.  Dodwell  continued  his  journey  until  the  period  daring 
which  he  was  allowed  to  travel  on  parole  (for  he  was  a  de- 
tenu) had  expired.  He  then  surrendered  himstdf  to  the 
French  General  at  Civila  Vecchia,  who  thought  this  adher- 
ence to  the  laws  of  honour,  so  impossible,  that,  he  committed 
him  a  close  prisoner  to  a  miserable  dungeon  till  he  had  in- 
spected his  papers'. 

We  do  not  find  much  reason  to  hope,  from  any  thing  con- 
tained in  these  volumes,  for  a  political  amelioration  of  Greece. 
Mr.   Dodweil  is   chary  of  his  opinions  on  this  point.     He 
once  observes,  "  that  he  never  found  any  Turkish  insolence 
or  brutality  so  disgusting,   as  the  little  despicable  pride  and 
low  impertinence  of  the  contemptible  and  filthy   inhabitants 
of  Poros  ;"  an  island  inhabited  by  independent  Greeks,  who, 
though  rich  and  industrious   traders,  have  all  the  insolence 
of  "  emancipated  slaves,  and  are  characterised  by  an  over- 
bearing and  contemptuous  manner,  which  is  far  more  offen- 
sive than   the  haughty,    though   genteel  and    dignified  de- 
portment of  the  Turks."     This  is  no  very  favourable  speci- 
men of  the  fruits  of  liberty  on  that  soil :  indeed  it  is  rather  a 
change  of  masters  than  absolute  independen.ee  that  the  Greeks 
look  for.      When   Mr.  Dodwell  was  drawing   the  ruins    of 
Thespeia,  some  countrymen  came  round  him  and  expressed 
their  happiness  to   see  him  taking  plans  for  the  King  of  the 
Franks.      KaAo,  xaXo,  ttui  o  TvpxoS  xai  vtX9s  o  (Ppayxo?  was  the 
burden  of  their  self-gratulation.     They   liked  the  Milordoi, 
and  were  it  not  that  we  eat  meat  on  fast  days,  they  believed 
that  we_  should   be  Christians.     In  spite  of  this  liking  tlipy 
had  no  high   opinion   of    our   sagacity,    and    were    willing 
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enough  (o  profit  by  any  seeming  lack  of  it.    At  Sieyon  when 
they  liacl  sold  Mr.  Dudwell  all  the  coins  which  they  pes 
sessed,  they  went  into   the   fields  to  pick  up  cows  kerns, 
homes  hoofs,  and  bits  of  bones,  which  they  offered  to  him 
S$  antiques. 

The  mixture  of  languages  which  pervades  these  countries, 
sometimes   occasions  a  whimsical  confusion.      The  modern 
Fort  Haphte  takes  its  name  from  the  Araphinades  of  Strabo 
On  an  inland  in  this  Port  remains  an  headless  statue   (pro 
bably  of  Apollo)  in  a  sitting  posture.     Raplites,  in  modern. 
Greek,  signifies  a  Tailor,  and  this  statue  is  called  Raphtou 
Poula,    "■  The  Tailor's  daughter."     The   Italians  following 
the  genius  of  their  tongue,  named  Mount  Hymettus,  Monte- 
inatto,  with  as  little  perversion  as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected ;    such  as  it  is,  however,    the  Greeks  and  Turks  of 
Athens  have  adopted  it  by  a  literal  translation  of  the  Italian 
name.     The  former  call  it  Tpzkofiovno,  the  latter  Delli-da^  - 
both  of  which  words  signify  the  mad  mountain. 

Superstitions,  and  many  of  classical  origin,  abound  even 
where  in  Greece.  While  Mr.  Bodwell  was  one  day  drawing 
the  exterior  of  a  sepulchral  chamber  near  Athens,  two 
Turkish  women  wished  to  drive  him  away,  as  they  had  some- 
thing important  to  do  in  the  cave.  Finding  that  neither 
abuse  nor  threats  availed^  Gne  stood  centinel  at  the  mouth, 
and  the  other  having  entered  and  remained  a  short  time. 
they  both  went  away,  warning  him  not  to  go  in  at  his  peril. 
His  Greek  servant  assured  him  that  they  had  been  sacrificing 
to  the  Motpcci  or  Destinies,  and  on  his  knees  intreated  him 
not  to  disturb  these  fatal  sisters,  who  were  doubtless  feasting 
en  the  banquet  which  the  piety  of  the  women  had  provided. 
In  spite  of  these  obtestations  Mr.  Bodwell  persisted,  and  he 
found  in  the  inner  chamber,  a  cup  of  honey  and  white  al- 
monds, a  cake  on  a  napkin,  and  a  vase  of  aromatic  herbs 
burning.  The  Greek  on  his  master's  return  trembled  vio- 
lently, and  crossing  himself  frequently,  insisted  on  quitting 
Lis  service,  assuring  him  that  some  great  misfortune  would 
speedily  punish  his  daring  impiety.  Mr.  Dodweil  not  be- 
lieving that  the  ass  who  carried  his  drawing  apparatus  was  a 
metamorphosed  sophist,  gave  him  the  votive  cake  to  eat. 
lie  perceived  no  change  of  form,  but  the  animal  grew 
restive,  and  to  the  great  triumph  of  the  Greek,  ran  away 
kicking  and  braying  till  he  broke  the  camera  obscura  which 
was  on  his  back. 

Every  cavern  about  Athens  has  its  peculiar  virtues. 
One  provides  husband;;,  another  children,  and  a  third,  if 
properly  venerated,  assists  in  the  accomplishment  of  revenge. 
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Til  the  latter  case  the  evil  spirits  are  to  be  fed,  not  on  honey 
and  almonds,  but  with  a  piece  of  a  priest's  cap,  or  a  rag  from 
his  clothes.  A  log  of  wood  burnt  at  one  end,  with  some 
hairs  twisted  round  it,  placed  secretly  at  night  before  the 
door  of  an  enemy,  inevitably  effects  his  destruction.  This 
curse  was  imprecated  on  Signor  Logo  the  ti,  the  English  agent, 
while  Mr.  Dodwell  was  at  Athens,  but  the  Signor  wisely  coun- 
teracted its  baneful  influence  by  frankincense  and  holy  water. 
The  blade  bone  of  a  lamb,  scraped,  is  an  infallible  oracle. 
The  Greeks  call  this  mode  of  divination  rn\xrofj.a.vrncx. ;  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  who  use  a  very  similar  magic,  term 
it  Sleinanachd.  In  Greece,  as  in  all  other  countries,  the 
principal  actors  of  these  forbidden  rites  are  old  women.  The 
evil  eye  is  still  fatal  to  children,  and  to  prevent  its  effects  the 
same  remedies  must  be  applied  which  were  in  use  among 
their  forefathers. 

"  The  first  place  where  I  discovered  this  superstition  was  in  the 
island  of  Corfu.  I  was  taking  a  view  near  a  cottage,  into  which 
I  was  kindly  invited,  and  hospitably  entertained  with  fruit  and 
wine.  Two  remarkably  fine  children,  the  sons  of  my  host,  were 
playing  about  the  cottage  ;  and  as  I  wished  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
the  parents,  I  was  lavish  in  my  praises  of  their  children.  But  when 
I  had  repeated  my  admiration  two  or  three  times,  an  old  woman, 
whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  grandmother,  became  agonized 
with  alarm,  and  starting  up,  she  dragged  the  children  towards  me, 
and  desired  me  to  spit  in  their  faces.  This  singular  request  excited 
so  much  astonishment,  that  I  concluded  the  venerable  dame  to  be 
disordered  in  her  intellects.  But  her  importunities  were  immedi- 
ately seconded,  and  earnestly  enforced,  by  those  of  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  boys.  I  was  fortunately  accompanied  by  a  Greek, 
who  explained  to  me,  that  in  order  to  destroy  the  evil  effects  of  my 
superlative  encomiums,  the  only  remedy  was,  for  me  to  spit  in  the 
faces  of  the  children.  I  could  no  longer  refuse  a  compliance  with 
their  demands,  and  I  accordingly  performed  the  unpleasant  office  in 
as  moderate  a  manner  as  possible.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  su- 
perstitious cottagers  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  see  with  what  perfect 
tranquillity  the  children  underwent  this  nasty  operation ;  to  which 
their  beauty  had  probably  frequently  exposed  them.  ^? 

"  The  mother  then  took  some  dust  from  the  ground,  and  mixing 
it  with  some  oil,  from  a  lamp  which  was  burning  before  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  put  a  small  patch  of  it  on  their  foreheads.  We  then 
parted  perfectly  good  friends;  but  they  begged  of  me  never  to 
praise  their  children  again."     Vol.  II.  p.  35. 

Mr.  Dodwell  will  perceive  that  our  object  in  this  review 
of  his  elaborate  work,  has  rather  been  to  draw  up  an  article 
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with  which  our  readers  may  be  entertained,  than  to  exhibit  a 
threat  deal  of  psetido  learning-  by  a  critical  examination  of  the 
use  which  he  has  made  of  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  clas- 
sical literature.    It  is  however  from  this  last,  that  his  volumes 
will  acquire  and  deserve  their  permanent  reputation  ;  and  it 
is  but  common  justice  to  add  that  wherever  we  have  followed 
his  steps  we  have  found  him  treading-  on  very  certain  ground. 
Other  travellers  have  faithfully  presented  us  with  the  topo- 
graphy and  antiquities  of  these   interesting-  countries,    but 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dodwell  for  having  most  successfully 
tilled  up  a  chasm  in  our  literature,  by  connecting  existing- 
authorities  with  existing   objects,  and  forming,  as  it  were  a 
Catalogue  Raisonnee  of  all  that  remains,  or  is  wanting  of 
Grecian  Art.     We  would  recommend  to  future  tourists,  two 
very  useful  novelties  in  these  pages ;  a  nice  orthography  of 
proper  names,  and  an  accurate  distinction  of  the  ambiguous 
syllables  by  their  appropriate  marks  of  quantity.     We  take 
our  leave  of  this  author  with  every  possible  feeling  of  respect; 
he  has  presented   us  with  a  work  of  sound  learning,  good 
taste,  and  lasting  utility. 


Art.  II.  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  First  Principles 
of  Geology  :  in  a  Series  of  Essays.  By  G.  B.  Greenough, 
President  / of  the  Geological  Society,  F.R<S.  F.LS. 
Longman  and  Co.     1819. 

In  no   department  of  scientific  enquiry  has  the  change  of 
opinion  been  greater  or  more  sudden  in  these  latter  days, 
than  in  geology.      Nor  has  this  change   been   confined  to 
matters  of  mere  detail,  or  to  hasty  inferences  from  subordi- 
nate facts  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  extended  to  the  leading- 
principles  of  the  science  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  most  com- 
prehensive conclusions  which  have  been  founded  upon  these 
principles.     Indeed   the   new  lights  which    have  just  been 
struck  out,  and  the  facts  recently  brought  into  view,  are  so 
numerous  and  important,  that  no  theory  whatsoever  is  any 
longer  able  to  stand  its  ground  against  the  host  of  objec- 
tions which  are  thereby  famished  against  it.     Every  thing-  in 
geology  is  again  thrown  loose  ;  every  fact  is  insulated  ;  and 
every  observation  resting  upon  its  own  authority  is  allowed 
to  go  no  farther  than  to  the  establishment  of  the  particular 
phenomenon  which  it  makes  known.     In  short,  we  are  no 
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longer  permitted  to  doubt,  that,  in  this  field  of  study  as  in 
many  others,  philosophers  have  attempted  to  interpret  na- 
ture before  they  became  acquainted  with  her  symbols,  or  at 
least  have  endeavoured  to  draw  her  meaning-  from  too  re- 
stricted an  acquaintance  with  the  intricate  language  which 
they  have  undertaken  to  decypher. 

"  There  is,"  saith  the  wise  monarch,  "  a  time  to  build  up, 
and  a  time  to  pull  down  that  which  hath  been  built ;  a  time 
to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to  gather  stones  together :" 
and,  of  a  verity,  in  the  eyes  of  the  President  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society,  the  present  time  seemeth  to  be  that  wherein 
a  man  of  his  calling  may  justly  pull  down  and  scatter  abroad. 
His  book  contains  a  greater  number  of  facts,  collected  from 
a  greater  variety  of  authors,  than  we  have  ever  seen  in  so 
small  a  compass,  or  indeed  in  any  other  work  of  any  size  ; 
and  it  may,  we  think,  from  its  object  and  general  character, 
be  not  improperly  denominated  a  dictionary  of  objections. 
He  attempts  no  theory  of  his  own  ;  and  he  has  nearly  proved, 
we  fear,  that  all  such  attempts  have  hitherto  been  useless,  or 
positively  hurtful  to  the  science  which  they  were  meant  to 
promote.  Perhaps,  on  some  occasions,  he  carries  his  de- 
molishing process  rather  too  far,  and  gives  an  undue  weight 
to  facts  which  only  seem  to  militate  against  the  conclusions  of 
former  writers,  and  this  merely  because  they  have  that  ten- 
dency; but,  npon  the  whole,  this  "  critical  examination"  cannot 
fail  to  command  the  attention  of  all  geologists  ;  to  make  them 
use  their  hammers  instead  of  their  pens;  and,  above  all,  to 
convince  them  that  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived,  when  it  would 
be  safe  to  call  any  man  -  master,'  in  their  favourite  science. 

It  is  amusing  to  reflect  how  effectually  in  the  case  of  this 
study,  the  advancement  of  knowledge  has  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  system.  But  a  little  time  ago,  we  had  a  variety  of 
theories,  any  one  of  which  was  deemed  sufficient  to  explain 
all  the  mysteries  of  geology,  and  to  lay  open  all  the  grand 
processes  of  nature  in  the  formation  of  the  high  land  and 
the  valley,  of  the  mineral  depositories,  and  of  all  the  riches 
of  the  metallic  vein :  and  now,  we  have  nothing  more  than 
the  plainer  maxims  of  one  or  two  neglected  hypotheses,  and 
these  too  are  found  to  deserve  less  confidence,  in  proportion  as 
our  actual  acquaintance  with  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
earth  becomes  more  complete.  How  compact  and  finished 
were  the  systems  of  Burnet  and  Woodward,  and  Whiston 
and  ButTon,  in  the  last  age ;  and  how  perfect  in  all  their 
parts,  were  the  theories  of  Hutton  and  Werner,  not  a  dozen 
years  ago!  From  the  little  which  they  themselves  had  seen, 
or  which  they  had  gathered  from  others,  these  authors  has- 
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tcned  to  conclusions; giving  an  universality  to  the  operations 
of  certain  natural  agents,  and  an  uniformity  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  earth,  altogether  inconsistent  with  fact,  and 
which  have  been  nearly  all  disproved  by  subsequent  obser- 
vation. The  world,  in  short,  is  completely  tired  of  theory 
on  this  subject,  where,  of  all  others,  theory  has  run  riot  to 
the  greatest  extent ;  and  now  every  geologist  must  come  for- 
ward, provided  with  a  large  stock  of  new  facts,  on  which 
to  ground  his  speculations,  otherwise  he  will  assuredly  be 
treated  with  neglect.  The  days  are  gone  by,  when  ingenious 
conjecture  was  allowed  to  occupy  the  place  of  actual  know- 
ledge; and,  at  the  present  juncture,  accordingly,  it  is  not  the 
man  of  the  liveliest  imagination,  but  the  man  of  the  greatest 
industry  who  is  listened  to  with  the  most  respect. 

The  volume  of  Mr.  Greenough  is  written  in  the  form  of 
essays  ;  which  are  eight  in  number,  and  on  the  following 
subjects:  "Stratification;"  "Figure  of  the  Earth;"  "On 
the  Inequalities  which  existed  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth, 
previously  to  diluvian  Action,  and  on  the  Causes  of  these 
Inequalities;"  "  On  Formations;"  "  On  the  Order  of  Suc- 
cession in  Rocks ;"  "  On  the  Properties  of  Rocks  as  con- 
nected with  their  respective  Ages ;"  "  On  the  History  of 
Strata  as  deduced  from  their  fossil  contents  ;"  "  On  mineral 
Veins."  We  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  most  of  these  to- 
pics, though  not  exactly  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 
arranged  ;  and  first  of  Stratification. 

Every  one  knows  how  long  and  how  pertinaciously  geolo- 
gists have  disputed  the  point  whether  granite  be  generally 
stratified  or  not ;  and  our  author  affords  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  on  the 
questiou,  as  it  respects  that  particular  rock,  may  be  applied 
to  several  of  the  principal  members  of  all  the  three  great 
formations.  Even  as  to  the  floetz  rocks,  where  we  should 
expect  the  best  defined  stratification,  Brieslau  affirms  that 
the  strata  are  often  false,  confined  to  the  surface,  and  are 
the  mere  effect  of  decomposition:  so  that,  on  one  side,  you 
see  them  disposed  in  one  direction  ;  on  the  other,  in  a.con- 
trary  direction.  And  Dr.  Pacard  remarks,  (we  quote  from 
Mr.  Greenough,)  that  what  appear  to  be  beds,  particularly 
in  mountainous  tracts,  are  often  not  so  in  reality,  the  ap- 
pearance being  given  by  fissures,  veins,  furrows,  zones, 
folds,  &c.  It  is  moreover  observed  by  Professor  Jamesou, 
that  the  sear.*j  of  the  strata,  or  those  lines  which  are  said  in 
all  cases  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  a  stratum,  do  not  always 
continue  throughout  the  whole  mountain  range.  When,  in 
addition  to  these  facta,  which  no  one  can  dispute,  we  like- 
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wise  find  it  stated,  that  two  or  more  sets  of  parallel  planes 
are  sometimes  found  occurring-  in  the  same  rock,  so  as  to 
meet  perpendicularly  or  obliquely,  and  that  the  thickness  of 
beds  or  strata,  is  by  no  means  uniform,  but  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  parts  of  their  course,  we  can  no  longer  be 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  mineralogists  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter and  acuteness,  should  have  differed  in  opinion,  as  to 
the  stratification  of  the  same  individual  mountain,  and  even 
of  insulated  masses  of  rock  well  exposed  to  tha.eye.  For 
example,  Professor  Jameson  maintains,  that  the  stratifica- 
tion is  very  distinct  at  Goatfield,  the  principal  mountain  in 
Arran:  Professor  Playfair  maintained  the  contrary.  Dr. 
Hutton,  again,  could  never  observe  any  regular  structure  in 
granite,  except  that  of  divisions,  to  which  the  shrinking  of 
the  mass  alter  consolidation  was  supposed  to  give  rise  ;  whilst 
Humboldt,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  granite  everywhere 
arranged  in  strata,  which  moreover  in  all  parts  of  the" world, 
uncording  to  him,  have  the  same  dip  and  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

We  ourselves  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  there  is  not 
in  the  primitive  rocks  that  well  defined  and  regular  stratifi- 
cation, which  Avould  denote  the  process  of  a  mechanical  de- 
composition of  the  constituent  ingredients.  The  huge 
masses  of  granite,  limestone,  porphyry,  quartz,  and  gneiss, 
which  compose  the  greater  part  of  primitive  mountains,  do 
sot  in  fact  present  that  orderly  succession  of  parallel  layers, 
which  only  we  can  regard  as  synonimous  with  stratification. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  can  be  more  irregular  and  capri- 
cious, than  is  the  direction  of  those  lines  which  are  sup- 
posed to  separate  the  strata,  in  all  such  rocks  as  we  have  now 
specified ;  and  it  is  clearly  because  mineralogists  have  not 
agreed  upon  the  precise  idea  of  separation,  which,  when 
applied  to  rocky  substances,  constitutes  stratification,  that 
we  are  still  exposed  to  so  much  ambiguity  and  dispute  in 
perusing  their  writings.  Marerents  or  furrows,  diversifying 
the  surface  or  penetrating  a  little  into  the  body  of  a  rock, 
are,  by  no  means,  to  be  regarded  as  the  outlines  of  tabular 
beds,  or  as  a  proof  that  the  mass  is  composed  throughout  of 
a  distinct  series  of  large  mineral  plates.  The  AVernerians, 
we  are  therefore  compelled  to  say,  insist  too  indiscrimi- 
nately upon  the  stratification  of  granite,  as  well  as  of  other 
primitive  rocks  ;  a  doctrine  which  is  certainly  not  easily  re- 
conciled with  their  notion  that  all  such  rocks  are-  crystalline 
in  their  structure,  and  which  can  in  no  other  respect  be  of 
any  use  to  them,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  opposed  to  the 
Plutonic  views  of  the  Huttonians,  in  relation  to  the  origin 
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of  granite.  If  this  rock  were  spouted  up  from  below,  in  a 
liquid  mass,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  assume  a  stratified 
form ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  with  the  intention 
of  opposing-  the  hypothesis  here  alluded  to,  that  the  disciples 
of  the  Freyberg  school  have  laboured  so  sedulously  to  make 
out  the  stratification  of  this  mineral. 

Mr.  Greenough  has  collected  a  great  number  of  valuable 
facts  in  regard  to  the  position  of  rocky  masses,  and  gives  a 
good  abridgement  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  ori- 
ginal  inclination  of    strata.      In    animadverting,    however, 
upon  Mr.  Playfair's  opinion,  lie  falls  into  a  blunder  not  to 
have  been  expected  in  a  book  by  the  President  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society.     Our  readers  know  that  the  Iluttonians  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  inclination  in  the  posture  of  stratified 
rocks,  as  well  as  the  several  degrees  of  disruption  and  con- 
tortion to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  on  the  principle 
that  these  rocks  after  having  been  formed   by  deposition,  in 
horizontal  strata,  were  lifted  while  yet  flexible  and  ductile, 
in  a  direction  from  below  upwards  ;  and  that  owing  to  gravity 
and  the  resistance  of  the  mass,  this  direction  became  oblique, 
and  the  lateral  force  occasioned  contorsions.     In  reference 
to  this  statement  Mr.  Greenough  remarks,  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  crystalline  strata  could  be  so  lifted,  while  flexible 
and  ductile,  because  in  regard  to  these  there  is  no  middle 
stage  between  fluidity  and  consolidation ;"  forgetting  that  the 
Iluttonians  view  the  strata  in  question  not  as  crystalline,  but 
as  pure  mechanical  deposits,  gradually  consolidated  by  the 
action  of  heat  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

On  stratification,  considered  at  large,  our  author  holds 
the  common  opinion  ;  which  is,  that  all  mineral  bodies  pos- 
sessing this  form  must  have  been  deposited  from  a  menstruum, 
holding  their  ingredients  in  solution  ;  and  moreover,  that  the 
process  of  deposition  must  have  been  repeatedly  suspended 
and  renewed,  at  periods  of  a  considerable  distance.  Had 
the  deposition  proceeded  uninterruptedly,  the  particles  de- 
posited, instead  of  being  arranged  as  we  now  find  them, 
must,  as  he  justly  observes,  have  followed  each  other  in  the 
order  of  their  specific  gravity  ;  an  argument  which  applies 
with  peculiar  force  to  beds  of  sandstone,  puddingstone,  and 
ail  manner  of  breccias.  Mr.  Greenouoh's  notions  on  this 
subject,  therefore,  are  valuable  chiefly  where  they  respect 
disputed  facts  in  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  and  thus 
exhibit  the  glaring  contradictions  which  have  arisen  from  the 
v.  wit  of  a  precise  language  as  much,  perhaps,  as  from  hasty 
observation.  We  think,  therefore,  that  his  volume  will  pro- 
duce, among  its  other  good  fruits,  the  relinquishment  of  the 
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term  stratification  altogether,  as  applied  at  least  to  primitive 
rocks  ;  it  being-  perfectly  clear  that  this  term  when  used  with 
a  reference  to  the  rocks  now  named,  must  mean  something- 
different  from  its  more  common  import,  when  used  in  rela- 
tion to  floetz  rocks.  Let  the  reader  peruse  the  following- 
description  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  M.  Ramond,  which  we  trans- 
cribe from  Mr.  Greenough,  and  then  say  what  he  means  by 
stratification  in  primitive  mountains. 

"  Will  any  man  attempt  to  explain  the  disorder  which  prevails  in  the 
Pyrenees,  by  supposing  the  beds  to  have  been  regularly  deposited 
in  the  first  instance,  and  shifted  afterwards  by  subsidences,  shocks, 
convulsions  ?  Sure  I  am  that  nature  did  not  so  operate  at  the  Pic 
d'Eredlitz,  where  trap  petrosilex,  &c.  wind  in  and  out  among 
plane  strata  of  limestone ;  no,  nor  at  the  Pic  de  Midi,  where  re- 
gular beds  of  massive  granite,  containing  beds  of  limestone  no  less 
regular,  are  traversed  by  whimsical  creepers  of  hornstone,  gneiss, 
and  even  granite,  which  have  wandered  away  from  the  main  body 
of  that  substance.  Figure  to  yourself  a  number  of  viscid  liquors, 
differently  coloured,  spreading  themselves  in  whirling  laminae,  in 
the  vessel  into  which  they  are  poured ;  watch  a  thick  column  of 
smoke  floating  in  the  air :  you  will  have  before  you  an  image  of 
the  confusion  which  prevails  in  these  rocks ;  perhaps  an  explana- 
tion of  it.  While  the  waters  were  depositing  the  secondary  strata, 
impetuous  currents  from  the  south  disturbed  this  process,  by 
bringing  in  a  quantity  of  mud,  sand,  and  rubbish  ;  the  struggle  of 
the  two  conflicting  masses,  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  one,  the 
persevering  resistance  of  the  other;  this  is  the  idea  naturally  sug- 
gested, on  contemplating  the  contorted  veins  in  these  rocks ;  it  is 
a  scene  consolidated  in  a  storm,  the  violence  of  which  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  petrified  waves." 

It  is  now  admitted,  indeed,  on  all  hands,  that  crystalliza- 
tion has  been  employed  in  giving  form  to  the  crust  of  the 
globe,  much  more  extensively  than  was  imagined  by  any 
geologist  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago ;  and  also,  that 
there  is  a  much  closer  connection  than  had  been  supposed 
among  the  different  strata  and  mosses  which  enter  into  its 
composition.  A  complete  series  ©f  contemporaneous  rocks, 
the  one  passing  gradually  into  the  other,  has,  in  several  in- 
stances been  traced  from  the  old  sandstone  into  highly  crys- 
tallized granite;  comprehending sienite,  porphyry,  limestone, 
quartz,  clayslate,  micaslate,  gneiss,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
rocks  of  the  granitic  order,  or  such  as  are  usually  denomi- 
nated primitive.  An  island,  for  example,  or  a  portion  of  a 
mountain  range,  is  found  to  consist  of  one  crystal;  and  the 
various  parts  of,  which  it  may  happen  to  be  composed,  shoot 
cut  from  a  kind  of  nucleus,  ail  passing  into  one  another,  by 
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an  insensible  but  intimate  mixture  of  their  ingredients,  and 
all  bearing  a  definite  relation  to  the  e  ntial  rock,  as  the  point 
of  union.     We  have  been  assured  by    n  ab  e  geologist,  who 
lately  surveyed  the  Shetland  Isles,  that  i  e  found  the  mineral 
bodies  of  which  they    are  severally    composed,    associated 
together  in  the  way  we  have  just  described  ;  and  that  he 
could  trace  the  sandstone,    for  instance,    into  quartz,   this 
again  into  gneiss,  or  into  limestone,  or  primitive  greenstone, 
clayslate,  and  ultimately  into  granite.     It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  rocks  united  in  this  manner  must  be  of  the  same  age, 
and  that  they  must  also  have  assumed  their  present  form  at 
the  same  moment,  and  from  the  operation  of  the  same  cause. 
In  his  essay  on  "  Formations,"  Mr.  Greenongb  observes, 
that  there  two  circumstances  which  are  thought  to  justify  our 
assigning  to  different  substances   a  common   antiquity  and 
origin,  namely,    an  intermixture  of  their  ingredients,    and 
alternate  occurrence.      But  he  remarks  immediately  after, 
that  "  an  intermixture  of  ingredients  proves  little  more  than 
contiguity.  Rocks,  admitted  to  be  of  very  different  ages,  often 
exhibit  it,    while   it  is   as  often  not  discoverable    n    rocks 
thought  to  be  of  the  same  age."     Now  in  regard   to  this 
statement,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  wherever 
different  rocks  pass  into  each  other,  either  b}  an  intermixture 
of  their  ingredients,  or  by  veins  mutually  shooting  into  each 
others  masses,  these  rocks  are  of  contemporaneous  formation. 
When,  therefore,  the  author  informs  us  that  at  Ravinstone,  in 
Westmoreland,  the  passage  from  mountain  limestone  into 
grey-wacke  slate  is  imperceptible  ;  and  that  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  same  spot,  the  grey-wacke  slate,  inclined  at  a  high 
angle,  is  covered  by  conglomerate,  whilst  rounded  pieces  of 
slate  are  enveloped   in  the  horizontal  limestone  above,  Wre 
have  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  it  as  our  opinion,  that  all 
these  rocks   are  of  the   same  formation.     The  causes,  too, 
upon  which  the  following  interrogations  are  founded,  bear  all 
upon  the  same  point,  and  illustrate,  more  strongly  than  any 
facts  which  we  have  been  able  to  produce  could  illustrate, 
the  position  made  above,  relative  to  the  extent  of  contempo- 
raneous formation  as  a  geological  principle. 

"  Who  can  distinguish,"  he  exclaims,  "  the  grey-wacke  slate 
from  the  red  rab  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milford  Haven,  or  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  ?  Who  can  say  in  Herefordshire,  where  the  old 
red  ceases  and  the  mountain  limestone  begins?  What  mineralogist 
.can  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  red  marie  and  toad- 
stone  at  Heavitree  ?  between  the  old  and  the  young  red  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel?  between  the  young  red  and  mulatto, 
along  the  vale  of  Geneva  ?  between  mountain  limestone  and  slate^ 
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m  many  parts  of  Devonshire  ?  between  limestone  and  lias,  in  the 
district  that  stretches  from  Auch  to  Cahors  ?  between  lias  and 
mulatto  at  A rgenton?  between  mountain  limestone  and  chalk,  in 
the  Italian  Alps  ?" 

We  answer  these  queries  in  nearly  his  own  words,  beino- 
ready  to  "  affirm  that  the  rocks  so  blending-  with  each  other 
are  of  the  same  formation."  In  truth,  the  line  of  distinction 
between  the  primitive  and  transitive  formations  themselves 
was  never  very  clearly  drawn,  or  steadily  placed ;  and  it  is 
now,  in  all  probability,  about  to  become  more  uncertain  than 
ever. 

The  doctrine  of  universal  formations  seems  to  imply  that  a 
certain  series  of  rocks  shall  always  be  found  following-  one 
another  in  the  same  order;  that  granite,  for  example,  shall 
always  be  succeeded  by  gneiss,  this  last  by  micaslate,  this 
again  by  claysiate,  or,  at  all  events,  that  although  this  series 
may  sometimes  prove  defective  in  one  or  two  of  its  members ; 
it  will  never  be  found  reversed.  Gneiss,  for  instance,  may 
be  left  out,  or  the  mica  slate  may  be  wanting,  but  it  is  as- 
sumed that  although  the  granite  may,  in  this  way,  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  claysiate,  it  will  never  be  seen  resting  on 
claysiate,  or  pn  gneiss,  or  on  micaslate.  Further  observa- 
tions however,  has  demonstrated,  that  this  generalization  is 
unfounded,  and  that  all  the  rocks  now  mentioned  do  actually 
alternate  with  one  another  in  every  possible  variety.  Granite, 
according  to  Napionne,  alternates  with  gneiss  and  micaslate, 
on  the  south  of  the  Taberg,  with  white  stone  in  the  Saxon 
.Erzgebirge.  It  rests,  says  Raumer,  on  micaslate,  at  Reich  en- 
stein,  in  the  county  of  Glatz  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  Eulenge- 
birge;  along  the  entire  ridge  of  the  Riesengebirge;  in  Moravia 
and  the  Tyrol.  It  alternates,  says  Mr.  Greenough,  with 
mica  slate,  at  Lugnaguilla,  in  the  county  of  Wick  low,  and 
at  Derryclare,  in  Conemara :  and  according  to  Professor 
Jameson  himself,  the  granite  mountains  in  Arran  rest  on 
claysiate. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  mention  the  still  more  remarkable 
facts,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherbourg  he  observed 
killas  or  claysiate  passing  into  granite,  and  dipping  beneath 
it :  and  that  examples  of  the  intermixture  of  these  substances 
are  numerous  in  Cornwall,  in  Wicklow,  in  the  Mourne 
Mountains,  at  the  Lowren-hill,  in  Galloway,  in  the  Gram- 
pians, and  the  Isle  of  Arran.  He  mentions,  too,  upon  the 
authority  of  sundry  writers,  that  granite  rests  upon  horn- 
stone  slate,  at  Ehrenberg ;  that  it  alternates  with  it  near 
Ischito,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ingodu  ;  and  at  Cualct  de 
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la  Para,  near  Chamony  ;  that  at  Kandy,  a  village  in  Tartary, 
it  alternates  with  hornstone ;  at  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in 
Cornwall  with  quartz,  and  that  in  the  Pyrenees  it  rests  upon 
serpentine.  He  farther  informs  us,  upon  similar  authorities, 
that  granite  reposes  upon  limestone  in  various  parts  of  France, 
in  Corsica,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  still  more  frequently  in  the 
Pyrenees  ;  Soulavie  refers  to  an  adit  driven  from  one  of  those 
rocks  into  the  other,  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to 
their  relative  position.  A  later  writer,  says  he,  tells  us  that 
in  the  ridge  last-mentioned,  granite,  porphyry,  trap,  cornune, 
petrosilex  alternate  with  limestone,  and  are  so  intermixed 
with  it  at  the  point  of  contact,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  con- 
sider all  these  substances  contemporaneous.  At  one  place  a 
bed  of  granite  from  20  to  25  centimetres  in  thickness,  is  in- 
cased in  a  bed  of  trap,  which  is  itself  incased  in  limestone. 
The  trap  dwindles  away  till  the  included  granite  touches  the 
limestone,  which  is  then  penetrated  by  zigzag  veins  and  no- 
dules of  granite ;  and  these  two  rocks  at  their  junction  are 
firmly  cemented  together.  In  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge,  says 
Jameson,  in  his  notes  to  Von  Euch's  Travels  in  Norway,  we 
observe  the  oldest  gneiss  covered  by  clayslate,  which  con- 
tains beds  of  flinty  slate,  greenstone,  limestone,  and  porphyry ; 
over  these  rests,  in  a  conformable  position,  newer  granite, 
which  alternates  with  sienite,  gneiss,  and  porphyry. 

The  uncertainty  which  applies  to  granite  as  to  its  true 
place  in  the  series  of  primitive  rocks  applies  equally  to  every 
other  member  of  that  series. 

"  If,"  says  our  author,  "  wo  consult  Herman  on  the  Urals ; 
Von  Buch  and  Hansman  on  the  Norwegian  chain ;  Brongniart  on 
the  Cotentin;  Raumer  on  the  Hartz;  Heim  on  the  forest  of  Tu- 
rin^ia :  Fitchel  on  the  Carpathians;  Dolomieu  on  the  Vosges  ;  we 
shall  find  in  each  of  these  districts,  anomalies  no  less  remarkable 
than  those  which  have  been  already  detailed.  In  America,  the 
order  of  succession,  which  the  Wernerian  theory  ascribes  to  the 
primitive  rocks  is  so  often  varied  and  reversed  that  Maclure  de- 
clares it  impossible  to  arrange  them  in  any  regular  series.'* — 
"  Groscke  states  that  the  Grampians  present  alternate  rocks  of 
gneiss,  clayslate,  micaslate,  porphyry,  and  granite ;  and  the  more 
detailed  and  accurate  observations  of  Dr.  Maccullock  and  Professor 
Jameson  have  sufficiently  established  the  uncertainty  which  pre- 
i-ails,  in  the  succession  of  the  different  primitive  rocks  in  the 
northern  portion  of  our  island. — The  primitive  rocks  ought  to  be 
followed  by  the  transition,  but  almost  every  country  that  has  been 
well  examined  presents  numerous  instances  of  transition  rocks  oc- 
i  urring  in  the  midst  of  primitive  districts,  or  primitive  in  the  midst 
of  transition.    The  writings  of  Brochant,  Brongniart,  Raumer,  Von 
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Buch,  &c.  abound  in  instances  of  this  sort.     The  slate  of  Snowdon 
and  that  of  Tintagel  contain  organic  remains." 

The  sixth   Essay  which  is  "  on  the  properties  of  rocks  as 
connected  with  their  respective  ages"  contains  much  interest- 
ing matter  and  much  good  criticism.     Attempts  have  been 
made  to  deduce  a  sort  of  chronology  for  rocky  bodies,  from 
their  ingredients;  from  their  structure;  from  their  specific 
gravity;  from  their  consolidation ;  from  stratification  or  the 
absence  of  it ;  from  posture  in  regard  to  the  horizon ;  from 
their  posture  relatively  to  one  another;  from  their  dip  and 
direction  ;  from  their  comparative  altitude  ;  from  the  metals 
contained  in  them ;  and  lastly  from  their  fossil  contents.  We 
cannot  follow  the  author  through  the  minute  discussion  into 
which  these  several  topics  lead  him,  and  it  is  much  too  in- 
teresting to  justify  abridgment.     We  agree  with  him,  how- 
ever, in  the  general  conclusion  which  results  from  the  numer- 
ous facts  and  clear  reasoning  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon 
the  question ;  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  none  of  the  par- 
ticulars just  detailed  affords  a  sure  criterion  of  the  relative 
antiquity   of  mountain    recks.      As  far   as   our   experience 
reaches,    says  he,   granite  and  gneiss  seem  to  belong  pecu- 
liarly though  not,  exclusively,  to  the  more  ancient  of  these; 
chaik,  clay,  sand,  marl,  loam,  and  rock-salt,  to  the  more  mo- 
dern.    Greywacke,  sandstone,  clayslate,  quartz  rock,  sienite 
porphyry,  greenstone,  basalt,  serpentine,  compact  feldspar, 
seem   common    to   both.      In    general,    he  concludes,   the 
younger   rocks    exhibit   more  abraded  fragments  than   the 
others,  more  bituminous  and  saline  matter,  more  organic  re- 
mains.    As  to  structure,  again,  we  have  long  been  perlectly 
satisfied  that  as  there  is  no  rock  purely  crystalline,  so  there 
are  almost  none  without  some  traces  of  crystallization.     The 
oldest  contain  marks   of  friction  and   disintegration  in  the 
breccias  which  occasionally  enter  into  their  composition  ;  and 
the  newest  exhibit  tokens  that  the  power  of  chemical  affinity 
assisted  in  the  aggregation  of  their  mechanical  ingredients. 
With  regard  to  comparative  altitude,  in  the  third  place,  it  is 
not  always  found  that  rocks  nominally    the   oldest  are  the 
highest  in  situation.     The  ridge  of  the  Jura,  composed  of  se- 
condary rocks  is,   as  Mr.  Greenough  observes,   higher  than 
the  primitive  ridges  of  the  Vosges   and   Bretagny.     Mont 
Blanc,  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  is  said  not  to  consist 
of  granite;  and  at  all  events,    its  summit  is  only  128  feet 
higher  than  that  of  Mont  Rosa,  which  is  composed  of  strati- 
fied rocks. — The  principal   heights  of  the  Appenines  are  of 
secondary  limestone. —  In  the  British  islands  the  principal 
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eminences,  Ben  Nevis,  Snowdon,  the  rocks  of  Killarney, 
and  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  are  composed  either  of 
porphyry-slate  and  compact  feldspar  or  of  granular  quartz,  or 
of  slate  marked  with  fossil  impression. — Near  Huanco,  in 
Peru,  coal  is  found  at  the  height  of  14,700  feet,  whilst  the 
highest  granite  discovered  in  that  country  is  not  more  than 
11,500:  and  to  the  north  of  Quito,  coal  occurs  again  at  an 
elevation  of  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  be  concealed  that  the  older 
rocks  present  certain  characters  as  to  their  ingredients,  their 
structure,  and  their  situation,  which  generally  considered,  are 
sufficiently  decisive  of  their  antiquity  for  all  the  purposes  of  a 
mineralogical  arrangement ;  and,  though  they  are  not  such 
as  would  serve  for  a  directory  in  an  unknown  district,  and 
upon  which  a  geologist  might  from  knowing  a  part  predict 
relative  to  the  number  and  succession  of  all  the  stony  masses 
which  any  country  might  contain,  still  these  characters  are  un- 
questionably such  as  will  readily  enable  a  skilful  surveyor  to 
determine  the  relative  age  of  these  substances,  wherever  they 
are  subjected  to  his  examination  in  situ.  They  answer  in 
short  for  comparison  in  every  individual  case ;  but  they  do  not 
prove  competent  for  general  description  or  abstract  precept. 

The  second  Essay,  "  on  the  figure  of  the  earth,"  is  the 
longest,  and  the  most  rambling  of  the  whole,  and  seems  to  us 
to  contain  the  least,  whether  of  matter  or  of  argument.  The 
substance  of  it  is  this  :  There  are,  as  every  one  sees,  great 
inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  constituting  mountain 
and  valley,  ascent  and  declivity.  What  then  is  the  cause  of 
these  appearances?  Exploding  the  Huttonian  fire,  which 
has  been  so  useful  in  throwing  up  gigantic  pyramids  of  granite, 
and  in  elevating  all  the  stratified  rocks,  there  remains  no 
agent  sufficiently  powerful  for  such  effects  but  water  in  a  state 
of  violent  motion.  V  allies  have  therefore  been  excavated 
by  a  great  and  long  continued  rush  of  water,  which  has  also 
carried  the  materials  thereby  removed  to  an  immense  dis- 
tance over  the  face  of  low  level  land  ;  and  the  mountains  ac- 
t  ording  to  this  hypothesis  are  only  the  hardest  and  least  de- 
structible portions  of  the  earth,  as  it  stood  at  some  earlier 
epoch.  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  the  surface  of  the 
whole  globe  was  all  at  one  time  as  distant  from  the  centre  as 
the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  is  now?  No,  for  Mr. 
Greenough  has  an  Essay  on  the  inequalities  which  existed 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  previously  to  diluvian,  and  on  the 
causes  of  these  inequalities  ;  and  among  these  causes  of  ine- 
quality he  mentions  crystallization,  subsidence,  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes.     There  is,  we  imagine,  the  appearance  of  a 
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little  discrepancy  in  the  opinions  contained  in  Essays  2d  and 
3d. ;  for  in  the  first  of  these,  we  are  justified,  he  assures  us, 
in  concluding  that  vallies  have  in  general  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  running  water ;  and  consequently  that  mountains  in 
general  are  not  the  effect  of  volcanoes,  as  Lazzaro  Moro, 
Stenor,  Sprengseysen  and  Kruger  supposed ;  nor  of  earth- 
quakes according  to  the  doctrine  of  Ray  and  Hook  ;  nor  ac- 
cumulations of  sand  and  mud  brought  together  by  submarine 
currents,  ,as  was  imagined  by  Le  Cat.  Buffon,  Le  Maillet, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Clogher;  nor  crystalline  shoots  as  Rouille 
and  La  Matherie  represent  them ;  nor  remnants  of  subsided 
strata  after  the  notion  of  De  Luc  and  Hallman  :  whereas,  in 
the  latter  Essay,  we  have  all  the  agents  here  specified  intro- 
duced as  having  been  employed  in  producing  the  original 
inequalities  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth;  by  which  inequali- 
ties we  can  understand  nothing  else  than  "  vallies  in  general" 
and  "  mountains  in  general." 

A  debacle  is,  no  doubt,  absolutely  necessary  to  account  for 
the  immense  quantity  of  debris,  and  particularly  those  huge 
bowlder  stones,  which  lie  scattered  over  every  continent. 
Fragments  of  the  Scandinavian  range  are  found  spread  as  far 
south  as  Holland,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Black  Sea :  and  the 
mountains  of  Cumberland  have  sent  their  spoils  as  far  south- 
ward as  the  plains  of  Staffordshire.  The  rock  formed  into  a 
pedestal  for  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  weighing,  we  be- 
lieve, above  1500  tons,  was  a  bowlder  found  at  a  very  consi- 
derable distance  from  its  native  bed ;  and  in  the  department 
of  Morbihan  in  France,  £he  number  of  such  blocks  is  esti- 
mated at  4000,  some  of  them  not  less  than  twenty  feet  in 
height.  Near  Turin,  too,  the  limestone  hills  are  covered 
with  blocks  of  granite  many  of  them  measuring  thirty  cubic 
feet,  although  no  mountain  containing  that  rock  are  found 
within  many  leagues. 

Mr.  Playfair  was  wrong  in  ascribing  such  effects  to  the  ac- 
tion of  rivers,  or  indeed  to  any  cause  at  present  in  operation 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  agent  must  have  been  su- 
pernatural, speaking  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
things  ;  and  certainly  from  the  numerous  facts  which  press 
themselves  upon  our  observation,  and  which  can  in  no  other 
way  be  explained,  we  should  be  justified  in  assuming  the  exist- 
ence of  a  flood,  even  had  we  no  authority  for  this  event  in 
Holy  Scripture.  It  is  vain  to  enquire  whence  came  the  wa- 
ter, or  by  what  means  it  was  set  in  motion;  whether  the 
"  tremendous  disturbance,"  as  Mr.  Greenough  calls  it,  arose 

from  any  circumstance  connected  with  our  globe  itself,  or 
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from  a  cause  residing  in  the  mechanism  of  the  solar  system- 
It  may  be  that  our  author  is  right  when  he  says,  that 

"  To  the  solution  of  the  problem,  impetuosity  of  motion  in  the 
water  is  indispensible,  but  that  an  increased  quantity  of  water  is 
perhaps  superfluous  ;  for  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  quantity  which  actually  subsists  upon  the  earth,  if  thrown 
into  a  state  of  excessive  agitation,  would  not  be  of  itself  sufficient 
to  produce  all  the  phenomena  of  the  deluge." 

We  have  already  said  that  we  think  highly  of  this  book  of 
Mr.  Greenoughs  ;  and  we  will  now  add  that  we  prize  it  not 
for  new  facts  or  new  conjectures,  for  the  author  pretends  to 
neither,  but  for  his  bold  and  ingenious  criticism  on  the  opi- 
nions of  former  writers,  and  for  his  unwearied  assiduity  in 
collecting  cases  to  oppose  to  their  sweeping  conclusions,  so 
frequently  at  variance  with  the  truth  of  nature.  It  is,  in 
one  word,  an  able  retrospect  and  critique  on  ail  that  geology 
has  yet  achieved,  or  prepared  to  achieve  ;  and  this  view  of  it 
will,  perhaps,  serve  as  an  apology  for  the  off-hand  and  rather 
rambling  manner  in  which  some  parts  of  it  are  written.  Mr. 
G.  makes  few  attempts  at  facetiousness,  and  perhaps  they 
would  be  out  of  place  were  they  more  successful  than  we  have 
any  right  to  expect  them,  on  such  a  dry  subject.  What  shall 
we  say,  then,  he  exclaims  on  one  occasion,  that  man,  the 
monarch  of  the  creation,  was  once  the  contemporary  of  the 
mammoth?  or  that  the  elephant,  the  horse,  the  pig,  are  of  a 
more  ancient  family  than  an  Howard  and  Mtmtmorenci  ?  The 
president  of  the  Geological  Society  must  be  reminded  that  we 
should  have  a  very  dull  life  of  it,  if  we  had  not  such  contem- 
poraries as  the  horse  and  the  pig,  and  whether  the  genealogi- 
cal table  of  these  popular  animals  be  longer  or  shorter  than 
that  of  Howard  and  Montmorenci,  we  hope  their  race  will  not 
become  extinct  in  our  days.  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  we 
shall  meet  with  Mr.  Greenough  again,  and  there  is  no  writer 
in  his  line  from  whom  we  expect  better  things. 
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ART.  III.  Memoirs  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  with  his 
original  Correspondence,  collected 'from  the  family  Records 
at  Blenheim,  and  other  authentic  Sources.  Illustrated 
with  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Military  Plans.     By  William 

Coxe,  M.A.  F.  U.S.  F.S.A .  A  rchdeacon  of  Wilts.     3  vols. 
4to.     Longman  and  Co,     1818. 

Tiik  Memoirs  which  We  already  possess  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, are  marked  with  all  the  defects  of  contemporary  bis- 
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tory;  and,   added   to  the   circumstance  of  the   facts   being 
strongly  coloured  by  party  feeling,  their  authors  have  mani- 
fested a  want  of  taste,  of  judgment,  and  even  of  information, 
too  palpable,  not  to  render  an  able  work  on  this  subject  a  desi- 
deratum in  English  literature.     The  most  superficial  reader 
of  the  writings  of  Duinont  and  of  Lidiard,  of  those  edited 
by  Du  Bosc,  and  at  the  Imperial  press  at  Paris,  as  well  as 
of  the  more  general  histories  of  Birch,  and  Smollett,  cannot 
fail  to  have  observed,  that  however  respectable  the  talents  of 
those  writers  may  have  been,  they  were  altogether  unequal  to 
the  task  of  delineating  the  life  of  a  man  like  Marlborough, 
whose  single  career  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant periods  of    English   history.      Mr.  Coxe  has  neither 
overlooked,  nor  been  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  his  under- 
taking.    To  supply  the  deficiencies  of  former  writers,  he  has 
sought  and  found  an  abundance  for  new  materials ;  and  through 
the  liberality  of  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  various 
branches-of  his  family;   as  also  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  of  Lord  Dynevor,  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Home  Department,  and  many  other  English  and  foreign 
Gentlemen :  he  has  had  access  to  "  an  immense  mass  of  ma- 
terials," consisting  of  plans,  projects,  journals,  and  narratives, 
relating  to  military  affairs,  as  well  as  to  the  correspondence 
between  the  Duke  and  his  Duchess  during  the  time  he  was 
abroad  ;  as  also  that  between  the  Duke  and  his  friend,  and  re- 
lative and  colleague  in  office,  the  Lord  Godolphin.  These  ma- 
terials have  never  been  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  any  former 
biographer,  and  from  them  Mr.  C.  has  been  able  to  extract 
much  new  and  valuable  information ;  to  correct  much  that  was 
before  inaccurate  ;  to  give  authority  for  that  which  was  doubt- 
ful ;  and  clearness  to  that  which  was  obscure.     This  is  the 
praise  of  Mr.  Cose.     He  has  not  aimed  at  producing  a  great 
and  powerful  history,   founded  on  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  human  nature,   and  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  military  science.     His  object  has  been  to  supply  a  defi- 
ciency in  our  annals,  and  in  this  he  has  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree been  successful. 

The  fondness  with  which  anecdote  has,  of  late  years,  been 
sought  after,  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  industry  of  Mr.  C. 
to  add  much,  except  in  the  matter  of  genealogy,  to  the 
early  life  of  Marlborough.  Abroad,  he  was  the  handsome 
and  gallant  Englishman.  At  home,  the  accomplished  cour- 
tier. In  love,  the  passionate  admirer.  In  matrimony,  the 
fond  and  faithful  husband.  These  qualities  are  however  too 
common  to  characterize  an  individual.  We  shall  therefore  at 
once  pass  to  that  portion  of  his  life  which  becomes  the  subject 
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of  history ;  confining-  our  remarks,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the 
military  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  not  because 
the  other  details  of  his  life  would  not  well  deserve  our  atten- 
tion, but  merely  because  not  being  able  to  follow  our  author 
through  the  whole  extent  of  his  subject,  we  are  willing  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  that  particular  portion  of  it,  on  which  the 
fame  of  Marlborough  principally  rests. 

In  our  times,  the  battles  of  Waterloo  and  Victoria;  of 
Austerlitz,  of  Marengo,  and  of  Jena,  have  been  followed  by 
the  reduction  of  the  respective  countries  of  France  and  Spain, 
of  Italy,  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  battles  of  Blenheim,  of 
Ramiilies,  of  Oudinarde,  and  of  Malplaquet,  were  equally  de- 
cisive; but  nevertheless  Marlborough,  after  fighting  eight  cam- 
paigns without  a  single  reverse,  scarcely  retained  more  than  a 
few  border  towns  of  the  enemy's  country.  So  different  a  re- 
sult renders  it  necessary  before  we  can  claim  for  Marlborough 
the  large  portion  of  praise  which  he  merits,  that  we  should 
briefly  advert  to  the  state  of  military  science,  as  it  existed  in 
times  immediately  preceding  his  taking  the  command  of  the 
British  armies. 

In  the  year  1679,  when  Marlborough  served  under  the 
French  against  Holland,  we  find  the  troops  of  every  nation 
undistinguished  by  any  uniform.  On  the  march,  there  was  no 
distinction  of  companies ;  and  the  "  ne  plus  ultra"  of  disci- 
pline was  to  prevent  one  regiment  from  mixing  with  another 
of  the  same  column.  The  Officers  never  accompanied  the 
men  on  a  march,  but  followed  alone,  or  in  platoons,  or  ac- 
cording to  their  convenience.  From  these  circumstances,  the 
least  difficulty  of  ground  became  a  defile  ;  the  length  of  the 
columns  prodigious,  and  the  troops  always  on  the  march  from 
day-break  until  night,  performed  only  very  moderate  marches 
with  infinite  fatigue  both  to  themselves  and  their  horses.  The 
troops,  too,  were  armed  in  a  manner  which  unfitted  them  for 
rapid  movements,  four  men  only  out  of  a  company  of  fifty  be- 
ing armed  with  muskets,  the  bayonets  of  which  had  wooden 
handles.  ,The  rest  were  armed  with  pikes,  or  the  cumbersome 
match-lock.  That  interior  mechanism  and  order,  which  con- 
stitutes discipline,  was  altogether  unknown  ;  and  the  greatest 
Generals  of  the  age,  says  the  authors  of  the  "  Campagnes  du 
grand  Conde,"  little  indeed  suspected  such  an  art  to  exist. 

The  science  of  strategy  was  in  no  degree  more  advanced 
than  that  of  tactics.  The  most  complete  victory  was  seldom  fol- 
lowed by  any  result ;  and  the  victorious  troops,  having  no  ulte- 
rior object  in  view,  more  frequently  retreated  than  advanced. 
The  first  ray  of  this  most  important  part  of  military  knowledge, 
j:  supposed  by  Bulow  to  be  found  in  the  movement  of  To- 
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renne,  on  the  Nider  at  Sasbackj  against  the  left  of  the  Ger- 
mans, under  Montecuculi.  This  manoeuvre,  however,  by 
which  he  brought  one  half  of  his  army  into  contact  with  an 
enemy  double  its  number,  while  if  was  separated  and  de- 
prived of  the  support  of  the  other  half  by  an  almost  impassa- 
ble river,  was  certainly  most  dangerous  and  faulty.  Eut  it  was 
consecrated  by  the  death  of  Turenne.  A  general,  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  great  by  success,  rather  than  by  de- 
sert. His  system  was  to  subsist  his  army  at  the  expence  of 
his  enemies,  rather  than  to  destroy  them  in  the  field  ;  and  his 
campaigns  in  Germany  are  marked  with  so  little  brilliancy, 
that  we  find  him  on  one  occasion  scattering  an  army  of  not 
more  than  30,000  men  over  a  line  of  country  of  at  least 
twenty- two  leagues  in  extent,  in  presence  of  an  active, 
though  not  scientific,  opponent.  Eut  a  bold  and  enterprising- 
disposition,  together  with  an  undivided  command,  ensured 
him  success  against  an  adverse  army  composed  of  many  hete- 
rogeneous parts,  united  by  no  common  interest,  and  debating 
every  enterprize  in  a  council  of  war. 

The  many  obligations  our  country  owes  to  William  III. 
renders  us  unwilling  to  speak  of  his  military  knowledge, 
though  his  wars  were  a  school  in  which  Marlborough  must  have 
most  deeply  studied.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  gained  over  the  rude  Irish— he  never  at- 
tacked, but  he  was  repulsed — he  never  defended  himself,  but 
he  was  defeated.  At  the  combat  of  Steeukirk,  he  led  his  men 
where  there  was  no  room  to  deploy;  and  at  the  battle  of  Neer- 
winden,  he  formed  his  infantry  on  a  line  of  single  battalions 
of  near  four  miles  in  length,  while  a  river  in  his  rear  inter- 
cepted his  retreat ;  and  an  uninterrupted  line  of  strong  in- 
trenchments  covered  his  front,  and  rendered  his  fine  cavalry 
useless.  His  forces,  latterly  always  equal  to  those  of  the 
enemy,  were  ever  broken  into  three  armies;  and  the  cam- 
paign was  passed  in  marching  from  the  centre  to  the  right, 
or  from  the  right  on  the  centre  and  left,  or  vice  versa,  by 
which  movement  some  town  was  possibly  threatened,  or  some 
useless  magazine  burnt.  Luxembourg,  who  was  greatly  supe- 
rior to  William  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  no  respect  surpassed 
him  in  knowledge  of  strategy.  He  was  inefficient  from  prin- 
ciple, and  constantly  made  a  similar  disposition  of  force  to 
that  of  his  adversary,  in  order  "  to  make  head  every  where." 
But  it  would  be  unjust  to  William,  not  to  allow  that  the  army 
owed  much  to  him  in  its  discipline  and  appointments;  so  that 
when  Marlborough  took  the  command,  we  find  the  troops  uni- 
versally clothed  in  uniform,  and  armed  nearly  in  their  present 
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manner.     From  Marlborough,  however,  the  army  received  a 
stricter  discipline  ;  and  an  order,  which  enabled  them  to  exe- 
cute marches  of  a  length  and  with  a  facility  which  excit- 
ed the  surprize  and  admiration  of  the  enemy.     The  science 
of  strategy   likewise  was    equally  indebted  to   his   genius ; 
and  to  him  we  owe  the  great  principle  of  never  scattering  his 
force,  but  keeping  it  collected,  and  ready  to  seize  the  happy 
moment  which  decides  the  struggle  for  victory.    He  also  first 
pointed  out  the  advantage  of  allowing  no  rest  to  an  army  that 
has  been  defeated  and  broken ;  as  also  the  still  more  important 
maxim  that  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  in  the  field  is  neces- 
sarily followed  by  the  reduction  of  his  towns.     These  are  the 
fundamental   principles  of  military  science,   as  it  exists  in 
the  present  day;  and  the  conquest  of  Germany,   and  the  re- 
duction of  the  Netherlands,   are  proofs  of  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  truth  of  the  system.     We  must  confess, 
however,   that  these  truths  gradually  broke  in  upon  Marl- 
borough, and  that  they  were  not  always  acted  on,  or  pushed  to 
their  greatest  extent.     In  his  early  campaigns,  he  was  con- 
trouled  by  a  council  of  war,  who  divided  the  command;   and 
in  his  latter  campaigns,  his  genius  may  have  been  chilled  by 
age,  or  its  finer  perceptions  destroyed  by  the  bitterness  of 
disappointment,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  all  personal  and  po- 
litical influence  with  his  Sovereign. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1704,  that  any  opportunity  worthy 
of  the  genius  and  character  of  Marlborough,  presented  itself. 
At  this  crisis  the  fortune  of  war,  which  had  long  been  adverse, 
now  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  confederate  States.  In 
Spain  and  in  Italy,  the  arms  of  the  French  had  every  where 
been  crowned  with  success,  while  the  mighty  power  of  Austria 
had  almost  fallen  to  pieces,  from  domestic  dissension,  and  the 
revolt  of  Bavaria  from  the  Imperial  system.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  campaign,  Bavaria  had  mastered  all  the  country 
south  of  the  Danube,  from  the  Black  Forest  to  Lintz,  and  had 
only  been  prevented  from  reducing  Nordlingen,  and  Nurem- 
berg in  the  North,  by  the  approach  of  winter.  These  con- 
quests had  placed  the  Elector  in  communication  with  the  re- 
bels in  Hungary,  and  with  the  French  on  the  Upper  Rhine ; 
and  he  stood  ready  to  lead  his  army  of  45,000,  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  joined  by  a  French  force  of  equal  amount,  to  the 
gates  of  Vienna.  The  Emperor,  after  every  exertion,  could 
only  muster  20,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  Dutch  contingent  of 
twelve  battalions,  and  seemed  ready  to  fall  under  the  first 
blow  that  should  be  struck  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  In  cir- 
cumstances so  desperate,  Marlborough  felt  that  much  was  to  be 
hazarded,  by  a  species  of  finesse,  which  he  would  have  dis- 
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dained  at  a  more  favourable  moment;  he  freed  himself  from 
the  controul  of  the  Dutch,  and,  leaving-  the  protection  of  the 
Netherlands  to  the  forces  of  that  State,  he  fearlessly  marched 
his  army  into  Germany,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor. 

Under  pretence  of  opening  the  campaign  on  the  Morelle, 
and  of  penetrating  into  France  by  that  least  defensible  part  of 
its  frontier,  Marlborough  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Dutch  to 
the  movements  preparatory  to  his  plans. — No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  the  army  reached  Coblentz,  than  he  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  put  it  in  march  for  tbe  Danube.     Every  where  he 
was  received  with  welcome ;  and  the  march  resembled  a  tri- 
umphal procession,  rather  than  the  movement  of  an  army  to  a 
doubtful  conflict.     The  Germans  were  struck  with  the  neat 
and   cleanly  appearance  of  the  troops  ;  and  the  Elector   of 
Mentz,  before  whom  they  were  reviewed,  alluding  to  an  en- 
tertainment to  be  given  to  the  Officers,   observed,  '**■  these, 
Gentlemen,  seem  to  be  all  dressed  for  the  ball."     After  a 
march  of  some  days,  Marlborough  reached  Mendelsheira,  on  the 
Neckar,  where  he  found  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  Ger- 
man armies,  the  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  and  the  Prince  Eugene. 
Eugene  and  Marlborough  here  met  for  the  first  time.     These 
noble  minds  were  formed  to  esteem  each  other;  and  they  here 
formed  that  friendship  which  has  united  their  names,  and  ex- 
alted their  mutual  glory.  The  Prince  of  Baden  is  represented 
as  a  man  of  narrow  capacity;  of  more  than  German  punctili- 
ousness, and  of  an  intractable  disposition.     The  three  Gene- 
rals, after  many  conferences,  arranged  their  commands,  and 
settled  their  future  plans.     It  was  the  wish  of  Marlborough 
that  the  Prince  of  Baden  should  head  the  army  on  the  Rhine, 
leaving  Eugene  as  his  colleague  on  the  Danube.     But  the 
Margrave  was  unwilling  to  be  removed  from  the  most  brilliant 
scene  of  action ;  and  insisted  on  his  privilege  of  choice,  as 
elder  in  rank,  to  remain  on  the  Danube.     These  arrange- 
ments being  agreed  on,  the  confederate  Generals  separated, 
and  repaired  to  their  respective  armies. 

Hitherto  the  progress  of  Marlborough  had  held  all  Europe 
in  suspense ;  and  had  not  only  stopped  the  advance  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  but  had  perplexed  and  confounded  the 
French  commanders.  Villeroy,  who  had  followed  him  from 
the  Meuse,  drew  additional  reinforcements  from  Flanders ; 
while  Marshal  Tallard,  after  pushing  a  detachment  of  10,000 
men  through  the  Black  Forest,  to  join  the  Bavarian  army, 
descended  the  Lauter,  that  he  might  form  a  junction  with 
Villeroy,  for  the  protection  of  Alsace.  It  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  understand  the  future  movements  of  the  armies,  that  we 
should  name  their  respective  positions ;  a  circumstance  which 
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Mr.  Coxe  lias  neglected,  or  thought  it  unnecessary  to  notice, 
On  the  14th  of  June  the  British  army  had  reached  Mendel- 
sheim,  on  the  Neekar.  The  army,  commanded  by  the  Prince 
of  Baden,  was  on  the  5th  Jane  at  Eichingen,  on  the  Danube ; 
and,  as  we  find  no  mention  of  any  subsequent  movements,  we 
must  conclude  it  to  have  remained  till  the  former  period.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Marlborough  to  unite  these  armies 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geislingen,  and  to  give  battle  to  the 
Bavarians,  posted  near  Ulm,  as  soon  as  possible.  In  case, 
however,  that  the  Elector  should  avoid  an  engagement,  by  re- 
tiring into  his  entrenched  camp,  between  Lawingen  and  Dil- 
lingen,  he  then  determined  to  besiege  Bonawerth,  a  town 
which  gave  him  an  entrance  into  the  enemies'  country,  and 
was  necessary  as  a  depot  for  his  magazines.  On  the  fall  of 
Donawerth,  if  he  should  fail  in  bringing  the  Elector  to  reason, 
Marlborough  proposed  todestroy  his  country,  and  then  to  take 
up  such  a  position  as  should  prevent  the  expected  junction  of 
the  French  and  Bavarian  armies.  The  army  under  Eugene, 
was  left  in  the  lines  of  Stolshoffen,  near  Strasbourg,  to  observe 
the  French  army,  encamped  near  Landau.  It  was  to  fall  back 
oji  Marlborough,  should  the  French  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
Germany. 

The  junction  of  the  armies,  commanded  by  Marlborough  and. 
the  Prince  of  Baden,  was  effected  without  opposition  on  the 
22d  of  June,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  \V  esierstetlin,  about 
two  days  march  from  the  enemy.  On  their  advance,  however, 
to  Eichingen,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  withdrew  his  troops 
from  the  vicinity  of  Ulm  to  the  entrenched  camp  between 
Lawingen  and  Diliengen.  This  camp  had  long  been  pre- 
pared, and  was  fortified  with  much  industry  and  skill.  The 
Danube  Bowed  in  its  rear,  while  its  front,  in  addition  to  its  in- 
trenchinents,  was  covered  by  natural  or  artificial  inundations. 
In  this  position  the  Elector  might  have  bid  defiance  to  the 
united  armies,  but  being  desirous  of  protecting  every  entrance 
into  his  dominions,  he  unwarily  detached  General  D'Arco 
with  10,000  infantry  and  2,500  cavalry,  to  entrench  them- 
selves on  the  Schellenberg,  a  hill  which  commands  and  se- 
cures the  town  of  Donawerth.  Marlborough,  finding  that  the 
camp 'near  Lawingen  was  too  strong  to  be  forced,  had  conti- 
nued his  march  on  Donawerth;  when  hearing  at  Onderingen, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  the  Schellenberg,  of  the  fatal  error 
of  the  enemy,  in  dividing  his  force,  he  resolved  to  profit  by  it. 
It  was  his  intention  also  to  have  pushed  a  considerable 
body  of  tioops  through  the  Boschberg,  so  as  to  make  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  the  centre;  but  the  thickness  of 
the   wood    rendering    it    impassable   for  the    troops,    frus- 
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trated  the  design.  The  attack  was  therefore  confined  al- 
together to  the  left.  For  the  description  of  the  battle  which 
took  place,  by  the  successful  assault  of  the  allies  unon  the 
entrenched  camp  of  the  enemy  on  the  Schellenberg,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Co?;e.  His  account  of  the  battle  is 
animated,  and  would  be  entitled  to  considerable  praise,  was  it 
not  so  deficient,  as  it  is,  in  precise  and  well  defined  data.  But 
his  delineation  of  the  enemy's  position  is  vague,  and  .utterly 
unintelligible.  He  mentions  the  point  to  be  attacked,  but 
never  defines  its  position  ;  nor  is  it  till  the  battle  is  half  fought, 
that  he  condescends  to  tell  us  indirectly  that  it  is  against  the 
left  of  the  enemy  that  he  is  pointing  the  efforts  of  the  assail- 
ants. In  justification  of  this  remark,  we  must  refer  our  rea- 
ders to  Mr.  Coxe's  description  of  the  enemy's  position  ;  beg- 
ging them,  if  possible,  to  assign  that  portion  of  it  which 
stretches  from  the  fort  to  the  point  of  the  Boschberg. 

"  The  Schellenberg  is  a  height  overhanging  Donawerth,  and  tfie 
left  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  rises  in  a  gradual,  though  unequal, 
ascent,  which  at  the  intended  point  of  attack,  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  The  summit  forms  a  flat  space,  half  a  mile  wide,  on 
which  the  enemy  was  encamped  in  several  lines.  Their  left  was 
supported  by  the  covert  way  of  Donawerth,  and  adapted  to  the 
figure  of  the  ground ;  their  right  was  thrown  back  on  one  of  the 
channels  into  which  the  Danube  is  divided.  Alonsj  the  front  was 
an  entrenchment  which  ran  from  the  covert-way  of  Donawerth,  was 
connected  with  an  old  fort  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  above  ;  and,  em- 
bracing the  summit,  descended  on  the  opposite  flank  to  the  very 
bank  of  the  river.  Of  this  work  the  central  part  alone  was  in  a  state 
of  defence;  but  the  remainder  was  in  a  rapid  progress  of  advance- 
ment. In  front  of  the  position,  to  the  right  and  left,  was  open 
ground  ;  that  on  the  side  of  Donawerth  being  mostly  uneven,  broken 
by  a  ravine,  and  washed  by  a  rivulet,  which,  after  skirting  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  flows  through  the  exterior  works  of  Donawerth,  into  the 
Danube.  Opposite  the  centre  is  the  Boschberg,  a  thick  wood 
stretched  from  the  verge  of  the  intrenchment,  and  gradually  ex- 
panded itself  to  the  border  of  a  stream  above  Manheim.  To  the 
west  of  the  Schellenberg  ran  the  great  road  leading  from  Nordlin- 
gen  through  Donawerth." 

On  the  morning  following  the  battle  of  Schellenberg,  the 
garrison  of  Donawerth  capitulated ;  and  the  Elector,  finding 
that  the  confederate  army  had  thus  gained  an  entrance  into 
his  dominions,  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  entrenched  camp 
oh  the  Danube,  and  took  up  a  formidable  position,  about  a 
league  from  Augsburg,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually 
covering  them.  A  negotiation  was  here  set  on  foot,  which  it 
was  hoped  in  the  present  disposition  of  the  Elector,  would  prove 
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successful,  in  detaching  him  from  his  alliance  with  France. 
He  was  a  Prince  of  the  highest  spirit  and  bravery;  but,  since 
the  battle  of  Schellenberg,  he  had  lost  that  animation  which 
had  hitherto  given  confidence  to  his  troops ;  and  in  discours- 
ing on  the  catastrophe,  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  ad- 
verted to  the  fate  of  his  favorite  regiments.  The  terms  were 
neither  dishonourable  to  his  character,  nor  disgraceful  to  his 
feelings.  But  on  the  day  on  which  the  treaty  was  to  be 
signed, he  sent  a  message, announcing  "that  since  the  French 
general  was  approaching  to  his  succour  with  35,000  men, 
it  was  neither  in  his  power,  nor  consistent  with  his  ho- 
nour, to  desert  an  ally  who  made  such  efforts  in  his  be- 
half." Marlborough  was  not  deceived  by  this  sophistry  ;  but 
not  thinking  it  prudent  to  attack  the  enemy's  position  at  Augs- 
burg, and  being  without  cannon  to  besiege  Munich,  the  capi- 
tal of  Bavaria,  he  took  the  resolution  of  destroying  the  enemy's 
country,  in  the  hope  that  the  sufferings  of  his  people  might 
yet  induce  the  Elector  to  an  accommodation.  The  destruc- 
tion, however,  of  many  populous  and  rich  villages,  and 
the  desolation  of  his  fine  country,  as  far  as  the  vicinity 
of  Munich,  did  not  shake  the  firmness  of  the  Elector ;  and 
the  junction  of  the  French,  under  Marshal  Tallard,  which 
now  took  place  at  Biberach,  might  have  enabled  him  to  have 
avenged  these  unnecessary  barbarities,  if  the  Elector  had 
acted  with  promptitude  and  vigour  suited  to  the  crisis.  But 
instead  of  profiting  by  his  central  situation,  to  overwhelm 
either  the  armies  of  Marlborough  or  Eugene,  he  most  unac- 
countably facilitated  the  junction  of  his  enemies,  by  retiring 
in  the  rear  of  both  their  armies  across  the  Danube.  Marl- 
borough, not  expecting  this  capital  fault,  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  junction  of  his  enemies,  than  he  broke  up  his  camp  before 
Freyberg,  and  made  every  exertion  to  unite  himself  to  Eugene, 
who,  by  a  parallel  movement  to  Tallard,  had  arrived  at  Hoch- 
stadt,  with  18,000  men,  at  the  same  time  that  that  general 
effected  his  junction  at  Biberach.  While  Marlborough  halted 
at  Schrobenhausen,  Eugene  repaired  to  the  camp  to  concert 
measures  for  their  future  co-operation.  As  they  could  not 
maintain  their  footing  in  Bavaria,  without  the  possession  of 
Ingoldstadt,  the  Margrave  was  readily  persuaded  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  tbat  fortress  which  had  hitherto  never  opened 
its  gates  to  a  conqueror.  A  double  object  was  thus  gained  ; 
for  besides  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  reduction  of 
so  valuable  a  post,  Marlborough  and  Eugene  would  be  deli- 
vered from  a  colleague,  whose  captious  and  unaccommodating 
temper  were  likely  to  clog  their  movements. 

Eugene,  on  returning  to  his  camp,  found  the  enemv  had 
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crossed  the  Danube  at  Lawingen,  and  his  army  retreating  on  the 
Schellenberg.  He  immediately  announced  the  intelligence 
to  Marlborough,  and  pressed  for  immediately  succour.  The 
exertions  of  Marlborough  were  commensurate  with  the  occa- 
sion. The  dispatch  was  received  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday 
night ;  and  by  three  in  the  morning,  the  whole  army  was  in 
motion.  It  crossed  the  Danube  at  Muxheim  and  Donawerth, 
where  the  confederate  armies  were  united,  and  encamped  be- 
hind the  Kessel  by  ten  o'clock  the  following  evening.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  allied  generals  to  have  advanced  on  the 
following  morning  to  Hochstadt;but,  on  ascending  the  tower 
of  Dapfheim  church  to  reconnoitre,  they  found  that  camp 
already  occupied  by  the  enemy;  and  their  quarter-masters 
marking  out  a  camp  on  the  borders  of  the  Nebel,  between 
Blenheim  and  Lutzingen.  This  discoveryfulfilled  the  warmest 
wishes  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene ;  and  they  determined  to 
attack  the  enemy  before  they  could  strengthen  themselves  in 
their  new  position. 

On  the  memorable  13th  of  August,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  Anglo-German  army,  consisting  of  about  52,000 
men,  with  fifty-two  pieces  of  artillery,  broke  up  their  camp 
behind  the  Kessel,  and  began  their  march  in  eight  columns 
towards  the  enemy,  posted  behind  the  Nebel.  The  distance 
was  about  six  miles ;  and  a  defile  of  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  lay  between  the  two  armies :  but  no  opposition  being 
made  at  its  passage,  the  heads  of  the  columns  began  to  di- 
verge, and  to  take  up  their  positions  on  the  ground,  which 
was  about  to  become  the  theatre  of  the  future  contest.  The 
left,  under  Marlborough,  was  to  form  between  Kremheim,  a 
village  on  the  Danube,  and  Wilheim ;  while  the  right,  under 
Eugene,  was  to  prolong  the  line  as  far  as  Eichberg. 

The  morning  being  hazy,  the  Gallo-Bavarian  army  did  not 
even  suspect  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Deceived  by  the 
intelligence  they  had  obtained  from  the  prisoners  made  on  the 
preceding  evening,  they  considered  the  advanced  guard  which 
drove  in  their  outposts,  merely  as  a  body  of  cavalry,  pushed 
forward  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Anglo-Germans  on  Nord- 
lingen;  and  they  consequently  had  the  imprudence  to  de- 
tach their  cavalry  to  forage.  But  the  fog  dispersing  about 
seven  o'clock,  the  heads  of  Eugene's  columns  were  descried 
behind  Berghausen,  and  they  immediately  perceived  their 
error.  The  alarm  was  instantly  spread ;  their  foragers  were 
recalled ;  their  artillery  was  hurried  forward,  and  the  troops 
were  observed  in  confusion  hastening  to  form  at  the  head  of 
the  camp.  At  length  their  army,  amounting  to  56,000  men, 
were  seen  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  their  line  stretching 
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from  the  Danube  to  the  hills  which  closed  in  the  valley.  Thei* 
right  resting  on  the  village  of  Blenheim,  situated  on  the  neck  of 
a  cul-de-sac,  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Danube,  while  their 
left  was  supported  by  the  village  of  Lutzingen,  situated  on 
the  bolder  ground,  which  closes  in  the  valley.  Their  line  of 
battle  was  so  formed  that  their  infantry  was  placed  on  the 
wings,  their  immense  cavalry  in  the  centre.  The  enemy  had 
occupied  the  village  of  Blenheim  in  great  force,  placing  in  it 
almost  all  the  infantry  of  the  right  wing.  This  post  they  had 
strongly  barricadoed,  and  surrounded  with  a  row  of  palisades. 
On  the  left,  of  Blenheim,  stretching  across  a  hill,  and  reaching 
to  Oberglaugh,  the  cavalry  was  drawn  up  in  many  lines,  sup- 
ported by  nine  battalions  of  infantry,  and  farmed  the  centre 
of  the  adverse  army.  The  left  wing  was  composed  of  infan- 
try, supported  by  a  small  body  of  horse,  and  extended  from 
Oberglauh  to  Lutzingen,  which  villages  were  pepupied  in 
force.  The  ground,  which  the  enemy  had  occupied,  was  not 
strong,  but  was  rendered  formidable  from  the  difficulty  of  its 
approach. 

The  general  results  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  are  probably 
sufficiently  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  No  less  than  40,000 
men,  wore  lost  to  the  enemy  on  this  great  field,  exclusive  of  the 
loss  of  cannon,  baggage,  tents,  and  the  whole  materiel  of  their 
army.    The  military  man,  however,  who  wishes  to  obtain  more 
precise  details,  will  hardly  gain  much  satisfaction  from  the 
account  which  Mr.  Coxe  has  given  us  of  the  battle.     In  some 
few  particulars,  his  research  has  enabled  him  to  throw  light 
upon  it ;  and  it  would  appear  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  com- 
mendation of  having  consulted  more  than  twenty  different  au- 
thorities in  framing  his  account  of  it.     It  is  therefore  painful 
to  us,  where  so  much  laborious  industry  has  been  employed, 
to  be  obliged  to  withhold  our  praise.    But  we  shall  give  a  few 
instances  of  the  faults  which  we  have  to  find  with  his  ac- 
count of  this  battle,  and  which,  whether  they  be  owing  to  ig- 
norance or  negligence,  are  still  of  a  nature  to  detract  greatly 
from  the  value  of  this  part  of  the  work.     For  example  : — 
In  a  letter  from  a    French   general   to  de  Chamillard,  the 
War  Minister  in  France,  giving  an  account  of  the  ground,  it 
is  stated,  "  that  in  the  centre  of  both  armies  there  was  an 
hill  which  commanded  all  the  plain,  and  whose  gentle  decli- 
vity reached  as  far  as  the  declivity  which  runs  along  the  front 
of  the  camp,  and  opposite  to  a  village  called  Unterglaugh." 
This  important  feature  is  laid  down  in  Mr.  Coxe's  plan  ;  but 
in  his  description  of  the  ground,  he  entirely  omits  it.     The 
village  of  Unterglaugh  is  situated  midway  between  Blenheim 
and  Oberglauh  ;  and  is  distant  about  a  mile  from  either  placer. 
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—Mr.  Coxe  describes  it  as  opposite  Oberglauh,  a  mile  from 
its  real  position.     Mr.  Coxe's  ingenuity  has  led  him  to  give 
no  less  than  three  different  accounts  of  the  views  of  Marl- 
borough in  planning  his  attack.     He  first  conjectures,  that 
because  the  troops  were   drawn  up   along  the  whole  front 
of  the  enemy,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  allied  commanders  to 
make  their  first  efforts  against  Blenheim  and  Lutzin"en,  the 
villages  on  which  the  wings  of  the  enemy  rested.     2dly.  Mr. 
Coxe,  discovering  that  there  were  two  defects  in  the  position, 
which  could  not  escape  the  "  vigilant  eye*"  of  the  "  confede- 
rate generals ;"  namely,  that  Blenheim  and  Oberglauh  were 
too  distant  to  sweep  the  intervening  space  with  a  cross  fire  (a 
circumstance  we  apprehend  that  could  not  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  on  reconnoitring  the  po- 
sition the  day  before)  he  consequently  infers  that  Marlborough 
was  determined  to  charge  the  hostile  cavalry  in  centre  at  the 
same  time,  that  an  effort  was  made  to  carry  Blenheim. — The 
third  and  last  hypothesis  informs  us,  that  the  real  plan  was 
formed,  not  in  consequence  of  any  particular  disposition  of  the 
troops,  nor  in  consequence  of  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  de-. 
fects  of  the  enemy's  position,  but  arose  out  of  the  course  of 
events!  "  finding  that  Blenheim  was  occupied  by  a  powerful 
body,  instead  of  a  detachment  of  infantry,  he  ordered  Lord 
Cutts  to  keep  up  a  feigned  attack,  while  he  himself  hastened 
the  dispositions  for  the  execution  of  his  grand  design" — so 
that  the  attack  on  the  centre  was  to  have  been  preceded  by  the 
attack  on  the  wings — was  to  have  been  simultaneous  with  it, 
and  at  last  took  place  by  accident.     We  have  no  doubt  these 
are  all  the  possible  ways  in  which  the  event  could  have  hap- 
pened ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  we  owe  any  thing  to  Mr. 
Coxe's  penetration  for  pointing  (hem  out — nor  for  the  happy 
and  consequential  mode  of  induction  which  he  has  adopted. 
The  infantry,  under  General  Churchill,  who  led  the  attack  in 
the  centre,  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with  the  cavalry  be- 
tween them;  and  this  disposition  is  represented  by  Mr.  Coxe 
as  novel.     Had  he,  however,  referred  to  the  "  Campagnes  de 
Turenne,"  he   would   have   found  that   that    general  made 
exactly  the  same  disposition  of  force  at  the  battle  of  Entzheim. 
Neither  does    Mr.   Coxe   enunciate    his  propositions   very 
clearly.    Moreover,  we  do  not  very   well  know  upon  what 
authority  he  uses  the  terms  "  the  troops"  and  "  the  army," 
to  designate  the  infantry  solely. 

Few  campaigns  have  terminated  more  fortunately,  or  with 
greater  results,  than  the  preceding  one;  and  the  severest  mo- 
dern critic  will  find  much  to  admire,  and  little  to  censure. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  that  the  blow  which  the  French  re- 
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ceived  at  Blenheim,  would  have  fallen  more  heavily  had  it 
been  inflicted  in  the  Netherlands;  and,  by  laying  open  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  country  to  the  conquerors,  would  as  ef- 
fectually have  liberated  Germany ;  but  the  utter  impossibility 
of  shaking  off  the  controul  of  the  Dutch,  or  of  rousing  them 
to  exertions  commensurate  with  the  danger  of  Europe,  ren- 
ders the  adoption  of  a  plan  even  of  less  comparative  efficiency, 
a  subject  of  great  praise  to  Marlborough.  On  his  arrival  on 
the  Danube,  nothing  can  exceed  the  promptitude  with  which 
he  took  advantage  of  the  fault  the  enemy  had  committed  in 
making  too  large  a  detachment  to  the  Schellenberg ;  or  the 
ability  with  which  he  selected  the  point  for  attack.  We  are  at 
a  loss,  however,  to  conceive  why  Marlborough,  satisfied  as  he 
was  of  the  necessity  of  attacking  the  Bavarians  before  their 
junction  with  the  French,  did  not  instantly  pursue  his  success 
and  attempt  to  intercept  the  Elector  in  his  retreat  on  Augs- 
burgh,  from  which  place  he  Mas  nearly  equi-distant  with 
the  enemy.  It  was  important  also  to  Marlborough  to 
attack  the  enemy  before  he  should  recover  his  spirits  and 
establish  himself  in  his  camp  at  Augsburgh ;  yet  he  suffered 
three  weeks  to  elapse  before  he  came  in  presence  at  Freyberg, 
although  not  more  than  thirty  miles  from  Donawerth ;  and  he 
then  took  up  a  position  which  rendered  it  utterly  impossible 
for  him  to  make  the  slightest  opposition  to  the  junction  of  the 
French  and  Bavarian  armies,  and  at  the  same  time  placed 
him  had  they  acted  with  vigour,  in  danger  of  being  crushed  by 
their  united  forces.  We  cannot  speak  as  Englishmen,  without 
a  sense  of  shame  of  the  subsequent  desolation  of  so  fair  a 
country  as  Bavaria.  Turenne  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  deny  any  knowledge  of  the  devastation  of  the  Palati- 
nate. On  our  heads  the  whole  disgrace  of  this  lamentable 
transaction  must  fall. 

"  We  sent,"  says  Marlborough,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duchess, 
"  this  morning  3000  horse  to  his  chief  city  of  Munich,  with  orders 
to  burn  and  destroy  all  the  country  about  it.  This  is  so  contrary  to 
my  nature,  that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  could  have  ob- 
liged me  to  consent  to  it. — There  having  been  no  war  in  this 
country  for  above  sixty  years,  these  towns  and  villages  are  so  clean, 
that  you  would  be  pleased  with  them.'' — In  another,  he  says,  "  You 
will,*  I  hope,  believe  that  my  nature  suffers,  when  I  see  so  many  fine 
places  burnt,  and  that  must  be  burnt,  if  the  Elector  will  not  hinder 
it." 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  this  painful  subject,  which,  although 
not  new  in  the  annals  of  war,  has  seldom  been  connected  with 
the  English  name.  The  best  proof  we  can  offer  to  the  world, 
of  the  belief  of  Marlborough  that  such  severity  was  necessary, 
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is,  that  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  towns  sent  depu- 
ties to  his  camp  to  offer  large  contributions,  to  prevent  any 
further  devastation,  the  Duke  haughtily  replied,  "  that  the 
forces  of  the  Queen  of  England  were  not  come  into  Bavaria 
to  get  money,  but  to  bring  their  Prince  to  reason." 

After  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Bavarians,  the  move- 
merits  of  Marlborough,  to  avoid  an  action  till  joined  by  Eugene, 
evinced  a  consummate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  That  junc- 
tion being  effected,  he  deserves  no  less  praise  for  his  bold  deter- 
mination of  marching  towards  the  enemy,  in  order  to  bring  on 
that  contest  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe.     His 
conduct  during  the  battle,  as  well  as  the  massing  of  those 
great  double  lines  against  the  weak  centre  of  the  enemy,  are 
marks  of  that  skill,   energy,  promptitude,  and  inexhaustible 
resource,  which  characterized  his  genius,  and  placed  him  far 
above  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  art  and  knowledge  of  war. 
We  have  before  stated  that  neither  Turenne,  Luxemburg,  or 
Conde,  knew  how  to  follow  up  their  triumphs  in  the  field.  In 
modern  times,  the  shout  of  victory  is  but  the  signal  for  en- 
creased  exertion ;  and  an  active  and  unceasing  pursuit  is  found 
to  be  more  fatal  to  the  organization  of  an  army,  than  the  most 
bloody  field.     It  was  a  fault  in  Marlborough  to  halt  for  four 
days  after  battle  within  six  miles  of  Blenheim  ;  but  even  this 
pursuit,  trifling  as  it  was,  was  a  novel  experiment;  and  greater 
experience  afterwards  taught  him  to  follow  a  defeated  army 
**  as  long  as  confusion  reigned  among  them."     The  conduct 
of  Marlborough,  however,  subsequently  to  the  battle,  is  calcu- 
lated to  fix  the  attention  of  the  military  historian  even  more 
completely  than  that  which  preceded  it ;  for  it  developed  a 
knowledge  of  strategy,  not  surpassed  by  any  modern  general. 
The  battle  was  no  sooner  terminated,  than  Marlborough  sent 
to   Prince    Louis  to  raise   the   siege  of  Ingoldstadt  ;  and, 
after  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  blockade  that 
city,  to  march  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  his  support.     His 
Grace  and  Eugene  represented  to  him  "  that  to  amuse  them- 
selves at  the  siege  of  Ingoldstadt  would  be  but  losing  time ; 
and  that  they  believed  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  the 
good  of  the  common  cause,  to  join  all  their  forces,  in  order  to 
streighten  the  enemy  more  and  more,  and  oblige  the  French  to 
quit  Germany,  and  repass  the  Rhine.     For  then  not  only  In- 
goldstadt, but  also  the  whole  country  of  Bavaria  must  fall  of 
themselves"    This   advice   was  adopted,  and  all  the   great 
success  which  was  anticipated,  ensued.     The  garrison  of  In- 
goldstadt, as  was  foreseen,  shortly  after,  surrendered. — That 
of  Augsburg  retreated,  while  Memmingen  sent  deputies  to 
solicit  the  protection  of  the  victors.     The  French  committed 
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the  fault  of  leaving-  on  their  retreat  nine  battalions  in  Ulm;  a 
town  not  defensible  against  modern  science,  and  the  surrender 
of  that  garrison  served  also  to  swell  the  triumphs  of  the  confe- 
derates. For  Marlborough,  without  halting  his  army,  left  a 
sufficient  body  of  troops  to  invest  that  place,  and  continued 
to  press  the  enemy  till  he  compelled  them  to  repass  the  Rhine, 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  now  laid  siege  to  Landau,  a  town 
which,  if  not  necessary  for  the  security  of  Germany,  at  least 
opened  a  way  for  the  Germans  at  some  future  period  to  pene- 
trate into  France.  Its  surrender  in  the  course  of  the  autumn, 
terminated  a  campaign;  which,  whether  we  consider  the 
mighty  force  overthrown,  or  the  extent  of  country  iiberated 
and  subdued,  will  not  sink  in  comparison  with  the  most  bril- 
liant efforts  of  our  own  times. 

The  following  year  is  marked  by  no  event  worthy  the  cha- 
racter of  Marlborough.  His  line  genius  was  again  shackled 
by  the  controul  of  the  Dutch  deputies  ;  and  the  following  re- 
markable scene  will  shew  the  nature  of  the  restraint  under 
which  he  laboured,  and  the  vulgarity  and  ignorance  by  which 
he  was  thwarted.  Marlborough,  burning  with  impatience  to 
bring  the  enemy,  posted  behind  the  Dyle,  to  action ;  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  cheat  the  Dutch  into  an  action,  and 
marched  the  troops,  so  as  to  bring  them  in  presence  of  the 
enemy.  The  troops  were  in  line,  and  the  artillery  had 
come  up,  when  the  Duke  rode  along  the  front  of  the  po- 
sition to  issue  his  instructions.  Meeting  the  deputies  in 
his  way,  he  cheerfully  congratulated  them  on  the  prospect 
of  success,  and  pressed  them  to  give  orders  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  troops.  But  far  from  receiving  the  proposal 
with  the  same  alacrity,  they  replied,  "  Your  Highness  will, 
doubtless,  allow  us  to  request  the  opinion  of  our  generals." 
Accordingly,  the  superior  officers  were  collected  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  day,  on  the  height  of  Over  Ische,  and  Marlbo- 
rough, impatient  of  delay,  thus  addressed  them: 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  reconnoitred  the  ground,  and  made  dispo- 
sitions for  the  attack.  1  am  convinced  that  conscientiously,  and  as 
men  of  honour,  we  cannot  now  retire  without  an  action  ;  should  we 
neglect  this  opportunity,  we  must  be  responsible  before  man  and 
God.  You  see  the  confusion  which  pervades  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  and  their  embarrassment  at  our  manoeuvres.  I  leave  j'ou  to 
judge  whether  we  should  attack  to-day,  or  delay  it  till  to-morrow. 
It  is  indeed  late ;  but  you  must  consider,  that  by  throwing  up  in- 
trenchments  during  the  night,  the  enemy  will  render  their  position 
far  more  difficult  to  force.'' 

"  A  murmur  of  disapprobation  was  heard  in  the  circle;  but  Sla- 
genberg,  without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  his  colleagues,  ab- 
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ruptly  exclaimed,  '  Since  I  have  been  led  to  this  place  without  any 
previous  communication  oi'the  design,  1  will  give  no  other  opinion 
than  that  the  passage  at  Over-Ische  is  impracticable.  However,  I  am 
ready  to  obey  the  orders  I  may  receive.'  The  Duke,  affecting  not  to 
notice  this  insulting  speech,  turned  to  him,  and  mildly  observed;  *  I 
am  happy  to  have  an  officer  of  your  courage  and  skill;  and  I  flatter 
myself,  that  in  a  situation  that  requires  instant  decision,  you  will 
start  no  difficulties.'  He  concluded,  with  proposing  to  him  the  di- 
rection of  the  attack  at  Over  Ische.  But  Slagenberg  made  no  other 
reply  than  '  Murder  and  massacre.'  To  remove  his  objections  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  his  unwillingness  to  risk  the  Dutch  troops, 
Marlborough  then  offered  him  two  English  for  every  Dutch  batta- 
lion; and  on  his  sneering  rejoinder,  'that  he  did  not  understand 
English  ;'  proposed  to  consign  to  him  the  German  regiments.  But 
this  offer  was  also  rejected,  on  the  plea  that  the  attack  was  im- 
practicable. 

"  Marlborough  was  roused  by  these  cavils;  and  observed,  with 
warmth,  '  I  disdain  to  send  troops  to  danger  I  will  not,  myself,  en- 
counter ;  and,  therefore,  1  will  lead  them  where  the  peril  is  most  im- 
minent.' He  then  apostrophised  the  deputies,  adjuring  them  by 
God  and  their  country  not  to  neglect,  so  favourable  an  opportunity. 

"  Of  this  exhortation  they  took  no  notice;  but  resumed  their 
deliberations,  forming  a  circle  where  they  stood.  The  consultation 
continued  two  hours,  new  difficulties  being  perpetually  started, 
while  Marborough  was  observed  standing  by  in  an  agony  of  impati- 
ence. At  this  moment  news  being  brought  that  his  brother,  Gene- 
ral Churchill,  was  prevented  from  advancing ;  he  querulously  ex- 
claimed, «  Let  him  retire;  his  retreat  will  not  be  far  ;  and  if  the  at- 
tack is  made,  he  may  return.' 

"  After  another  hour's  deliberation,  the  opinion  of  Slagenberg 
prevailed ;  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  enemy  was  too 
strongly  posted  to  be  attacked,  particularly  at  Over-Ische.  Some, 
however,  candidly  acknowledged  that  they  could  form  no  judgment 
on  the  other  points,  which  they  had  not  examined. 

"  To  remove  this  objection,  three  generals,  Tilly,  Slagenberg, 
and  Salisch,  were  sent  to  reconnoitre,  and  were  accompanied  by 
Brigadier Bothman  and  Quarter-Master  General  Stark,  who,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Duke,  attended  to  show  the  ground.  This  survey 
proved  a  new  source  of  cavils  and  objections.  Every  post,  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy,  was  deemed  too  strong  to  be  forced  ;  the  river 
was  declared  not  fordable,  and  the  most  trifling  elevation  was  con- 
sidered as  inaccessible  to  cavalry.  All  the  arguments  of  Bothman 
and  Stark  were  unavailing.  Salisch  demanded  of  Bothman,  who 
was  present  at  Blenheim,  whether  the  position  of  the  Ische  was  not 
the  more  formidable.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  reply,  he  indulged 
himself  in  a  long  digression,  and  concluded  with  censuring  that  en- 
gagement as  a  rash  and  imprudent  attempt.  Some  dispute  next 
arising  on  the  force  of  the  enemy,  Slagenberg  drew  from  his  pocket 
an  order  of  battle,  and  computed  the  number  of  their  battalions  to 
be  far  greater  than  those  of  the  enemy.     The  time  was  thus  spent, 
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till  the  approach  of  darkness  compelled  them  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective quarters. 

"  Without  waiting  for  the  result  of  this  survey,  Marlborough  had 
indignantly  retired  to  Saxe,  where  he  was  apprised  by  Bothman  that 
the  three  generals  had  seen  nothing  but  obstructions  and  impossi- 
bilities. Mortified  with  this  information,  even  though  it  was  not 
unexpected,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that  marked  his  feelings,  '  I 
am  at  this  moment  ten  years  older  than  I  was  four  days  ago.'  " 
Vol.  I.  P.  435. 

On  retiring  to  his  quarters,  the  Duke  wrote  an  official  letter 
to  the  States,  which  displays  the  struggle  in  his  mind  between 
his  fear  of  injuring  the  common  cause  by  a  public  remon- 
strance, and  his  indignation  at  the  disappointment  he  had  un- 
dergone. After  observing  "that  from  the  goodness  of  his 
troops  he  had  flattered  himself  with  the  prospect  of  a  glorious 
victory ;"  he  adds,  "  My  heart  is  so  full,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
representing  to  your  High  Mightinesses  on  this  occasion,  that 
I  find  my  authority  here  to  be  much  less  than  when  I  had  the 
honour  to  command  your  troops  in  Germany."  This  dignified 
appeal  had  the  desired  effect;  and  was  followed  by  an  entire 
removal  of  the  restrictions.  Our  great  general  therefore  de- 
termined to  give  up  a  plan  which  he  had  entertained,  of  lead- 
ing his  army  into  Italy,  and  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  ensuing  campaign  of  1706,  is  another 
proof  of  his  wonderful  abilities. 

Marlborough  had  no  sooner  united  the  English  and  Dutch 
forces  at  Bilsen,  than  he  hastened  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  at 
once  decide  the  fate  of  the  campaign.     He  found  their  army 
drawn  up  between  the  twoGheets,in  the  position  of  Ramilies. 
Their  extreme  right  was  posted  in  the  village  of  Tavier,  more 
than  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  main  army,  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  position  by  the  little  Gheet,  which  was  in  many 
places  impassable.     Marlborough,  in  a  moment,  formed  his 
plan.  He  ordered  his  right  to  commence  a  feigned  attack  on  the 
left  of  the  enemy,  where  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  either 
army  to  act.     The  feint  succeeded,  and  the  French  marched 
large  reinforcements  towards  the  point  threatened.    Their  at- 
tention being  now  occupied,  Marlborough  ordered  his  right  to 
retreat  to  the  high  ground  in  their  rear,  which  was  so  happily 
formed  as  to  conceal  all  the  troops,  except  the  first  line.     Of 
this  formation  he  availed  himself  to  march  the  great  body  of 
their  troops  to  the  left.     Tavier,  the  most  advanced  of  the  vil- 
lages, was  instantly  overwhelmed,  and  the  troops  made  pri- 
soners.    The  village  of  Ramilies  was,  after  a  powerful  resist- 
ance, carried ;  and  the  troops  pushing  on  to  the  high  ground,  on 
which  the  tomb  of  Ottomand  is  situated,  compelled  the  epemy, 
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who  saw  that  the  position  was  carried,  to  precipitate  his  retreat, 
with  the  loss  of  eighty  colours  and  standards,  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  artillery,  and  about  15,000  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners.  Marlborough,  to  use  his  own  language,  pressed 
the  enemy,  while  consternation  remained  among  them.  He 
kept  up  the  pursuit  for  six  successive  days,  and  attempt- 
ed to  cut  off  their  retreat  into  France,  by  passing  the 
Scheldt,  below  Gavre;  but  they  precipitately  evacuated  all 
Brabant,  and  retired  behind  Menin  *. 

The  Dutch,  as  jealous  of  success  as  they  were  fearful  of  de- 
feat, and  thinking  enough  had  been  done  to  ensure  a  peace, 
again  imposed  the  restraint  of  their  deputies ;  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  suffered  to  pass  away  with  a  few  futile  attempts 
to  bring  the  enemy  to  action.     The  campaign  of  1708  was 
fought  under  happier  auspices  :  but  the  mind  of  Marlborough 
appears    to  have  been  broken  by   the  unkind  behaviour  of 
the  Queen  towards  his  family,  and  his  own  visible  decline,  in 
her  favour.    His  letters  are  full  of  complaints  of  the  vexa- 
tions to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  of  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  not  hazarding  any  thing  at  a  time  when  his  enemies 
were   only  waiting  for  an   opportunity  to   detract  from  his 
glory,  and  to  complete  his  disgrace.     The  effect  of  all  this 
upon  his  spirits,  is  easily  traced  in  his  conduct ;  the  victory  of 
Oudenarde  was  as  complete  as  that  of  Blenheim  or  Ramilies ; 
and  the  French  retreated  with  such  precipitation,  that  only  a 
few  battalions  and  a  few  squadrons  could  be  kept  together ; — 
and  yet  no  pursuit  whatever  was  instituted. — ft  The  army  lay 
on  their  arms  on  the  night  of  the  battle,  encamped  on  the  field 
the  day  following  it,  and  the  third  day  the  troops  rested,  having 
need  of  some  repose" — and  five  days  elapsed  in  this  manner 
without  Marlborough  or  Eugene  knowing  whereabouts  the 
enemy  were,  although  they  had  not  retreated  twenty  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle.     We  shall  not  pursue  this  subject 
further.     To  criticise  the  actions  of  Marlborough,  when  he 
was  confessedly  shielding  himself  behind  precedent,  instead  of 

*  So  many  towns  surrendered,  that  itseemed  more  "  like  a  dream  than  truth." 
— Thus  (says  Lediard)  within  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough entirely  defeated,  and  dispersed  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  best  appointed 
armies  that  ever  France  brought  into  the  field,  and  recovered  the  whole  Spanish 
Brabant ;  the  Marquisate  of  the  Holy  Empire,  with  its  capitol ;  the  famous  city 
of  Antwerp;  the  Lordship  and  city  of  Mechlin,  and  the  capital  city,  with  the  best 
part  of  Spanish  Flanders.  An  event  which  can  hardly  be  paralleled. — The  reduc- 
tion of  those  places  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Menin,  Courtray,  and  Ath  ; 
and  Marlborough  wished  to  end  this  "  wonderful  year,"  as  it  was  appropriately 
termed,  by  the  capture  of  Mons,  which  would  have  given  him  a  footing  in  the 
"pays  conquis;"  but  some  contre  tems  prevented  it. — Such  is  an  outline  of  this 
extraordinary  campaign,  and  it  would  be  fastidious  to  notice  any  minor  faults  in 
its  execution. 
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putting  forth  the  pregnant  proofs  of  his  great  and  admirable 
genius,  would  be  to  detract  from  his  glory,  and  tire  our  own 
patience.  No  man,  we  believe,  could  have  done  more  under 
the  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
no  man  possessing-  less  command  of  temper,  could  have  done  )1 
so  much.  But  we  have  said  enough,  to  shew  how  well  his  sii 
military  conduct  deserves  to  be  studied,  and  how  little  it  is  bu 
understood;  and  we  hope  yet  to  live  to  see  some  powerful  H 
mind  doing  honour  to  his  country  by  giving  to  the  world  an       iu 
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that  great  undertaking,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  biogra-  a 
pher  should  contrast  his  military  actions  with  those  of  the 
great  men  that  immediately  preceded  him  ;  but  this  is  a  field 
which  Mr.  Coxe  has  not  even  touched  upon ;  although  in  order 
to  present  the  true  extent  and  character  of  Marlborough's  ge-  ji 
nius,  the  application  of  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  is  necessary.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
lirst  great  duty  of  a  military  historian,  Mr.  Coxe  has 
tailed  for  want  of  science.  His  picture  is  in  some  minor 
parts  highly  finished  ;  but  the  principal  subject  is  void  of 
that  powerful  effect  and  valuable  instruction,  whieh,  perhaps, 
a  military  man  only  could  have  given  to  it.  The  narrative, 
however,  is  agreeable,  and  sometimes  animated;  but  Mr. 
Coxe's  st}le  seldom  rises  to  elegance — to  represent  every  dif- 
ficulty as  "  an  awful  crisis" — every  doubt  as  involving  an 
"  awful  responsibility,"  and  every  act  of  prudence  as  "  con- 
summate vigilance,"  is  such  a  tax  upon  our  admiration,  as  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  pay.  Mr.  Coxe's  work,  however,  from 
the  value  of  the  materials  to  which  he  has  had  access, 
will  find  a  place  in  every  historical  library.  Though  had 
those  materials  themselves  been  published  at  length,  and 
merely  arranged  in  chronological  or  any  other  order,  we 
should  unquestionably  have  possessed  a  much  more  valuable 
and  probably  not  more  voluminous  compilation,  than  this 
which  Mr.  Coxe's  industry  has  produced.  As  it  is,  he  has  our 
thanks  for  what  he  has  accomplished;  his  work  is  not  only  well 
worth  reading,  but  also  (what  in  these  days  does  not  always  fol- 
low by  necessary  consequence)  wrell  worth  purchasing.  An  his- 
torical life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  is  still,  we  conceive,  a 
desideratum  in  our  literature.  The  task  indeed  is  one,  which 
will  require  talents  and  qualifications  of  a  peculiar  nature,  su- 
peradded to  those  of  a  general  historian  ;  but  with  very 
little  addition,  the  materials  for  it  might  be  found  in  the  vo- 
lumes before  us,  which,  considered  as  a  compilation  of  facts, 
references,  and  documents,  can  never  lose  its  value  as  a 
piece  of  biography. 
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Art.    IV.     Travels    through  England  and  Scotland.      By 
Madame  Schopenhauer .     2  vols.    1811.     Leipzig. 

Mrs.  Schopenhauer  modestly  states  in  her  preface,  that 
simplicity,  and  a  love  of  truth,  are  the  only  ornaments  of  her 
book,  which  contains  a  simple  relation  of  what  she  had  seen. 
Her  work  is  in  German,  and  is  not  without  merit ;  but  the 
information  which  it  contains  is  superior  to  its  style.  We 
could  have  wished  that  she  had  accompanied  it  with  a  glos- 
sary ;  for  we  could  almost  suspect  that  many  of  the  words  she 
uses  are  of  her  own  invention  ;  at  least  we  have  not  found  them 
in  the  Dictionaries  which  we  have  consulted,  nor  do  we  re- 
member to  have  even  heard  them  in  any  of  the  vernacular 
dialects  which  we  met  with  in  our  travels  in  Germany.  Ger- 
man literature,  in  fact,  has  of  late  years  been  miserably  in- 
fected by  uncouth  phrases,  and  idioms  foreign  to  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  we  are  happy  to  learn,  that  active  steps  have 
been  taken  to  clear  away  these  contraband  expressions  *.  . 

Mrs.  Schopenhauer  sets  out  from  Bremen,  and  passing 
through  a  gloomy,  uninteresting  country,  exclaims  like  Vol- 
taire, "  Quel  chien  de  pays."  She  soon  arrives  in  Holland, 
at  a  small  inn  near  the  fortified  town  of  Deventer,  which  they 
were  not  allowed  to  enter,  the  gates  being  shut  after  sun- 
Set.  We  must  give  the  description  of  the  inn  in  her  own 
words. 

"  There  we  stood  in  a  dark  country-room,  where  the  chimney 
fire,  and  a  small  lamp,  spread  a  flaring  light  over  a  dozen  of 
peasants,  who  sat  round  tables,  drinking  slop  water,  here  called 
coffee.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  among  them  ;  buried  in  phlegm, 
without  animation,  motion,  or  curiosity :  they  scarcely  moved 
their  heads  at  the  noise  of  our  entry.  We  stood  some  time,  not 
without  pleasure,  observing  the  strange  group,  in  this  curious  half- 
light.  We  saw  here  before  us,  exhibited  in  life,  the  master-pieces 
of  the  Flemish  painters.  All  around  us  were  objects  which  we 
had  numberless  times  admired  in  their  pictures.  One  must  be  on 
the  spOt  where  these  inimitable  masters  found  the  subjects  of  their 
pencil,  to  feel  their  inexpressible  truth  and  fidelity,  and  to  admire 
how  strictly  they  followed  nature,  without  failing  into  caricature." 

Presently  the  scene  became  more  lively,  and  the  mutes  of 
the  other  room  entered. 

"  We  thought,''  says  Mrs.  Schopenhauer,   "  that  the  flute  which 


*   In  .several  German  Universities  societies  have  been  formed,  whose  aim  is  to 
purify  the  German  language  horn  foreign  expressions  and  idioms. 
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one  of  our  party  was  playing  had  brought  them  to  us,  and  we  be- 
gan to  honour  him  as  a  second  Orpheus,  who  could  move  the 
stones  ;  when  our  Dutchmen,  to  our  great  surprise,  without  cere- 
mony, began  their  night  toliette,  and  went  three  and  three  into 
beds,  which  were  fixed  in  the  walls,  as  on  board  ship." 

This  breach  of  politeness  forced  our  travellers  into  the 
other  room,  when  the  harmony  of  their  flute  was  quickly 
drowned  by  the  loud  snoring  of  their  neighbours  in  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment.  At  day-break  they  left  this  uncomfortable 
place,  and  continued  their  journey  through  Deventer  to  Am- 
sterdam.    At  the  sight  of  the  port,  our  authoress  remarks, 

"  This  elegant  port,  with  its  forests  of  masts,  which  once  had 
bloomed  in  all  the  zones  of  the  world,  now  displays  the  collected 
flags  of  all  nations,  in  varied  colours.  The  sight  surprises  even  an 
eye  accustomed  to  the  view  of  Hamburgh  and  London." 

Amongst  other  curiosities  in  this  large  commercial  city, 
the  attention  of  our  traveller  was  attracted  by  the  flower- 
market,  where  every  Monday  is  exposed  for  sale  all  that 
blooms,  or  is  fragrant  in  nature,  whether  flowers,  shrubs, 
plants,  or  trees,  indigenous  or  foreign.  We  are  told  that  the 
most  beautiful  and  scarce  plants  are  sold  in  cellars.  Mrs. 
Schopenhauer,  on  descending  into  one  of  these,  was  no  less 
delighted  with  the  fragrant  and  beautiful  productions  of  the 
spring,  than  amused  with  the  appearance  and  costume  of  the 
dealer :  an  ugly  Jew,  who,  with  his  pointed  beard,  and 
oriental  countenance,  as  he  bustled  about  amongst  these  trea- 
sures of  nature,  expatiated  in  their  praise,  with  the  characte- 
ristic eloquence  of  his  nation.  The  general  character  our 
authoress  gives  of  the  Dutch  appears  to  us  just,  and  accords 
Avith  our  own  observations.  They  are  described  as  quiet, 
phlegmatic,  and  unconcerned  in  whatever  does  not  affect 
their  interest.  Frugal  to  some  degree  of  meanness  ;  bivt 
friendly  and  good  natured,  not  unpolite,  and  ready  to  do  any 
acts  of  kindness  which  cost  no  money,  and  require  only 
personal  trouble.  Speaking  of  Dutch  society,  our  authoress 
says, 

"  It  appears  singularly  strange,  when  one  first  enters  a  drawing- 
room,  to  see  the  arm  chairs  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  a  stove  before 
each  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ladies.  They  have  them  also 
in  summer,  when  fire  is  unnecessary,  and  use  them  then  only  as  foot- 
stools. The  Dutch  ladies  are  so  habituated  to  this  custom,  that 
they  cannot  leave  it  off;  and  it  is  the  first  act  of  politeness  on  re- 
ceiving a  lady  at  a  visit,  to  present  her  a  stove  for  her  feet.  One 
«iu>  scarce  help  laughing  on  entering  the  drawing-roomy  to  see  a 
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dozen  of  elegantly  dressed  women  sitting  in   this  brooding  pos- 
ture." 

Our  traveller  had  occasion  to  witness  an  instance  of 
Dutch  cleanliness  at  the  hotel  where  she  stopped,  at  Rotter- 
dam, which  at  first  gave  her  great  alarm. 

"  We  were  awoke  in  the  night  by  a  noise,  as  of  a  violent  tempest 
of  rain,  as  we  thought,  dashing  against  the  windows.  We  started 
out  of  bed,  and  found  the  whole  inn  lighted  up,  and  heard  a  con- 
fused hubbub  of  voices.  At  first  we  were  persuaded  that  a  fire 
had  broken  out  in  the  inn,  in  which  supposition  we  were  confirmed, 
by  seeing  the  people  collected  in  the  yard,  and  the  fire  engine  and 
Water  tubs  in  full  employ.  At  length,  however,  we  were  made  to 
understand,  that  they  were  only  occupied  in  washing  down  the 
dust  from  the  house,  an  operation  performed  every  Saturday  night 
throughout  the  whole  town.  We  returned  into  bed,  half  laughing, 
half  angry,  and  in  the  morning  advised  our  landlord  to  warn 
strangers  of  this  custom,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  such  a 
fright  as  that  into  which  we  ourselves  had  been  thrown." 

Before  landing  our  traveller  on  our  own  shores,  we  will  in- 
sert her  account  of  her  adventures  at  Calais,  and  of  the  pas- 
sage across  the  strait  to  Dover.  The  house  (Dessein's  hotel,) 
was  at  this  time  (in  the  beginning  of  1814,)  full  of  travellers, 
as  the  existing  embargo  extended  to  the  packet-boats,  and 
only  the  post-boats  with  the  letters  were  allowed  to  sail ;  and 
the  general  opinion  in  Calais  was,  that  the  two  post-boats 
which  were  waiting  for  a  fair  wind,  would  be  the  last  which 
would  be  suffered  to  depart,  as  the  unavoidable  renewal  of 
hostilities  would  stop  all  communication  with  the  opposite 
shore. 

"  We  took  our  passage,  and  sent  our  baggage  on  board  the  En- 
glish packet,  as  the  report  was,  that  the  captain  would  sail  at  noon. 
This  invisible  Deity,  to  whose  power  we  were  obliged  to  submit,  and 
who  indeed  had  the  fixing  of  our  fate,  kept  remote  from  mortal 
eyes.  We  at  last  were  relieved  from  this  state  of  expectation,  as 
the  wind  became  favourable,  and  we  went  on  board,  but  found 
every  bed  occupied,  every  thing  in  confusion,  and  the  deck 
crowded  to  excess.  On  going  down  into  the  cabin,  we  were  im- 
mediately accosted  by  an  ill  looking  fellow,  who  insisted  on  search- 
ing our  pockets,  to  ascertain  that  we  carried  away  no  sealed  letters. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  that  the  ladies  wore 
no  pockets  ;  but  the  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  cere- 
mony, and  every  pocket-book  and  ridicule  was  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. The  captain  at  last  made  his  appearance,  and  made 
all  the  passengers,  even  those  who  were  seriously  sea-sick,  write 
their  names,  and  pay  each  two  guineas,  instead  of  one,  which  was 
the  usual  fare.     Equally  regardless  of  the  swearing  of  the  gentle- 
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men,  and  the  sickness  of  the  ladies,  this  despot  commanded  with 
sovereign  sway  within  his  wooden  world.  On  his  departure  we 
hoped  to  enjo}'  some  quiet ;  but  a  new  scene  of  confusion  arose, 
and  an  Englishman  came  down  into  the  cabin,  all  pale  with  fear, 
with  the  consoling  news  that  we  must  all  return  to  Calais — that 
war  Was  declared — that  the  passengers  were  prisoners — and  a 
frigate  and  French  packets  were  in  chase  of  us.  The  confusion 
was  indescribable.  The  English  ladies  cried  bitterly,  exclaimed 
they  would  not  be  thus  for  ever  separated  from  Old  England  ;  they 
wept,  prayed,  screamed,  and  fell  into  hysterics.  Some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen were  as  pale  as  the  ladies,  pretended  they  would  make  stout 
resistance  before  they  were  taken,  and  evaporated  their  vexation 

by  a  sufficient  number  of  G d — mns.     At  last  we  had  the 

agreeable  news  that'  it  was  not  a  frigate  which  followed  us,  but 
only  the  French  packet  with  the  letters,  and  several  small  open 
boats.  In  fact,  the  whole  was  a  scheme  concerted  between  the 
two  captains.  For  the  French  captain,  after  going  below,  and  re- 
ceiving two  guineas  from  each  of  his  passengers,  told  them  that 
war  was  declared  between  France  and  England;  on  which  account, 
he  could  not  proceed  to  Dover,  but  must  return  to  Calais,  and 
they  must  either  become  prisoners  of  war,  or  by  means  of  the  small 
boats,  have  themselves  and  luggage  conveyed  on  board  the  English 
packet.  Our  situation  was  melancholy.  Many  women  and 
children  could  not  in  the  confusion  and  darkness  find  their  luggage, 
and  so  left  it  behind  them,  and  in  addition  to  this,  had  to  pay  a 
guinea  each  to  the  small  boat,  and  two  guineas  more  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  English  packet.  The  crowd  on  board  was  such,  that 
the  sailors  had  not  room  to  do  their  duty  on  deck,  and  if  a  storm 
had  arisen,  all  must  have  perished." 

Happily,  however,  they  reached  Dover  in  safety  by  next 
morning,  and  arrived  in  London  in  the  evening. 

We  hail  the  arrival  of  our  intelligent  traveller  and  her  friends 
on  English  ground.  She  loses  no  time  in  proceeding  to  ob- 
serve what  was  most  interesting  to  her  taste  in  our  island ; 
but,  instead  of  giving  an  account  in  her  first  epistle  of  the 
wonders  of  our  shipping,  manufactures,  &o.  or  of  the  outlines 
of  our  political  constitution,  she  is  occupied  with  details  re- 
specting the  treasures  of  ait, ,  accumulated  by  our  rich 
grandees,  which  she  accompanies  with  a  more  than  neces- 
sary seasoning  of  satirical  wit.  She  accuses  our  wealthy 
travelless  of  bringing  (he  master-pieces  of  art  from  abroad, 
particularly  from  Italy,  to  a  kind  of  exile,  and  burning  them 
in  their  magnificent  palaces,  where  they  ar<6  for  eyer  lost  to 
the  arts,  and  their  friends,  it  is,  according  to  her,  the  "  in- 
naivs  atncfr  habendi,"  and  not  a  sense  of  x'nc  beauties  of  art, 
which  carries  so  much  British  treasure  to  foreign  lands. 
This  opinion,  uhe  considers  us  confirmed,  by  the  annuaJ  ox 
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hibition  of  pictures  in  Somerset-house  ;  by  the  national 
music,  and  also,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  by  the  public 
buildings  and  monuments.     Mrs.  Schopenhauer  adds, 

"  All  that  can  serve  to  luxury,  comfort,  and  above  all  to  modern 
elegance,  is  esteemed  in  England  ;  and  so  it  happens,  that  the  his- 
torical painter,  the  upholsterer,  the  sculptor,  and  the  cabinet- 
maker, are  held  in  one  rank,  The  rich  lord,  full  of  the  pride  of 
wealth,  looks  upon  the  treasures  of  art  accumulated  in  his  villa, 
but  as  the  representatives  of  the  guineas  which  he,  or  his  ancestors, 
paid  for  them.  To  him  they  are  only  property.  He  does  not  con- 
sider, that  every  one  who  may  have  a  view  of  the  pictures,  may 
have  the  enjoyment  of  their  beauties.  Every  Englishman  has  his 
library,  hi3  picture-gallery,  and  his  collection  of  antiques  in  his 
villa,  which  he  visits  scared}'  three  months  in  the  year,  because  it 
is  the  fashion,  which  is  in  no  country  more  tyrannical.  It  is  in  the 
country  where  the  rich  display  their  splendour,  because  there  they 
have  room  for  it.  In  London,  every  one  lives,  even  the  richest 
families,  that  of  the  king  not  excepted,  in  an  incredibly  narrow 
space  ;  and  where  so  many  flow  together,  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  want  of  room.  When  the  owners  have  left  their  country- 
seats,  and  even  during  their  residence  there,  all  those  treasures  of 
art,  serve  only  to  augment  the  wages  of  the  servants.  No  stranger 
must  hope  to  see  6uch  a  villa  for  less  than  a  guinea,  which  is  asked 
from  him  by  several  persons,  with  not  a  little  assurance;  and  even 
then  he  must  come  on  a  certain  day.  If  it  be  a  villa,  shewn  only 
on  Mondays ;  and  he  by  accident  come  on  Tuesday,  he  must  give 
himself  the  trouble  of  calling  again  in  a  week,  or  give  up  entirely 
the  idea  of  seeing  it.  If  the  traveller  happen  to  arrive  on  the  ri^ht 
day,  he  is  conducted  by  the  housekeeper,  who  ostentatiously  lets 
the  long  train  of  her  gown  trail  behind  her,  while  she  leads  the 
visitor  through  long  ranges  of  half-darkened  apartments,  leaving 
him  to  imagine,  rather  than  see,  the  valuable  pictures  with  which 
they  are  filled.  "Where  the  rooms  are  sufficiently  lighted,  how  is  it 
possible,  with  the  defective  catalogues,  and  the  flying  speed  with 
which  he  is  hurried  on,  to  afford  his  curiosity  any  rational  satisfac- 
tion ?  In  one  hour,  or  at  most  in  two,  he  is  carried  through 
apartments,  in  each  of  which  he  would  wish  to  spend  a  day.  In 
like  haste  the  park,  and  pleasure  grounds  about  the  house,  adorned 
with  ancient  and  modern  sculpture,  must  be  seen.  Confused  and 
fatigued,  the  traveller  seats  himself  in  his  carriage,  and  tries  to  re- 
collect what  he  has  seen  for  the  last  hours." 

After  these  satirical  reflections,  our  lively  lady  addsx 

'« It  is  nevertheless,  very  agreeable  to  travel  in  this  country.  The 
parks  present  the  finest  landscapes ;  the  gardeus,^  the  comfortable 
contrivances  of  the  houses,  the  refined  luxury,  and  above  all,  the 
extreme  cleanliness  and  order,  the  elegance  and  convenience  every 
where  visible,  even  in  the  most  insignificant  utensils,  make  upon 
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the  visitor  an  agreeable  impression.  One  feels  no  desire  for  all 
these  things,  not  being  accustomed  to  them,  and  not  always  know- 
ing their  use ;  but  they  inspire  a  sense  of  comfort  and  enjoyment. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  of  the  roads, 
of  the  comfortable  inns  which  are  to  be  found  here,  even  in  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  country,  where  it  only  requires  a  full  purse 
to  be  equally  well  accommodated  as  at  home;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  bestow  sufficient  praise  on  this  subject ;  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
to  persons  who  have  not  visited  the  country." 

Our  authoress  next  describes  the  different  mansions  she 
visited.  Stow  Gardens,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, did  not  escape  her  usual  satirical  observations. 

Blenheim  Castle  was  their  next  visit,  where  the  travellers 
were  enchanted  with  the  park,  but  dissatiaiied  with  the  pecu- 
niary recompense  exacted  by  the  persons  who  shewed  it  and 
the  house. 

"  We  were  received,"  says  Mrs.  Schopenhauer,  "  by  the  porter, 
whose  long  speeches,  learned  by  heart,  we  in  vain  tried  to  stop, 
until  he  was  relieved  by  the  forester,  who  accompanied  us  on  horse- 
back. In  spite  of  the  ducal  livery  which  he  wore,  the  final  aim  of 
all  the  porter's  eloquence  was  to  obtain  money  :  his  successor  rode 
modestly  along  by  our  carriage,  and  only  spoke  as  it  was  necessary." 

On  approaching  the  house,  they  were  received  by  an  old 
woman,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  the  housekeeper,  that  was 
to  shew  the  rooms,  and,  as  is  customary  with  Englishwomen 
of  the  lower  orders,  made  a  curtsey  at  every  word  she  spoke. 
Having-  shewn  the  house  with  much  loquacity,  she  added, 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  see  that  the  quality  were  received  with 
due  respect.  A  few  shillings,  and  a  few  words  of  com- 
mendation, sent  her  away,  happy  at  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  discharged  her  duty. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  accompany  cur  traveller, 
but  we  shall  transcribe  her  description  of  the  watering  places. 

"  England  abounds  in  watering  places  of  every  kind,  situated  on 
the  sea  coast,  wherever  they  can  possibly  be  established.  At  all  of 
them,  more  or  less  of  genteel  company  is  to  be  met  with — since  it 
•  is  the  imperious  dictate  of  fashion,  that  every  one  who  has  no  villa 
of  his  own,  or  is  not  invited  to  one,  must  go  to  a  watering  place,  to 
avoid  the  shame  of  passing  the  summer  in  London.  The  metro-* 
polis  is  at  that  season  comparatively  empty;  although  the  streets 
s-till  swarm  with  people,  and  the  stranger  does  not  perceive  that 
pretended  desertion.  But  a  person  who  remains  then  in  town,  is 
considered  nobody" 

At  Matlock,  where  our  travellers  arrived  on  Sunday,  they 
were  much  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the  working 
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people,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  their  Sunday  clothes. 
The  beauty  of  the  English  women  excited  much  admiration ; 
but  our  authoress  says,  they  frequently  become  corpulent  as 
they  grew  old.  The  elegant  female  dresses,  which  the  skill 
of  our  manufactures  produces,  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
persons  in  humble  life,  with  the  straw  bonnets  over  their 
muslin  caps,  appeared  much  to  advantage,  when  contrasted, 
in  the  recollection  of  our  travellers,  with  Ihe  coarser  garb  of 
such  persons  on  the  continent. 

Gretna-green  excited  more  than  usual  curiosity  in  the  fair 
traveller.  The  landlady  of  the  inn  was  extremely  loth  to 
give  any  information  on  the  subject,  and  indeed  went  so  far 
as  roundly  to  deny  the  generally  received  history  of  the  place. 
Her  northern  economy,  however,  had  not  permitted  her  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  her  country  and  visitors,  to  destroy  the  re- 
cords which  the  diamond  had  inscribed  on  the  window  glass. 
In  fact,  every  pane  was  made  a  register  of  hymeneal  hopes 
and  protestations.  Our  traveller's  visit  to  the  blacksmith 
was  most  ungraciously  received,  as  he  soon  learned  that 
curiosity,  and  not  business,  had  procured  him  the  honour,, 
The  Gretna  trade  is  by  no  means  in  that  thriving  state  in 
which  our  authoress  had  been  led  to  suppose. 

Our  authoress  next  pays  a  visit  to  Liverpool :  but  her  ac«- 
count  of  the  society  there,  is  not  more  flattering  than  most  of 
her  other  opinions.  The  manners  of  that  town,  she  considers 
as  being  somewhat  more  easy  than  in  London;  but,  after  the 
usual  remarks  on  the  weather,  and  enquiries  respecting  the 
health,  she  tells  us  that  the  conversation  in  that  town  is  en* 
tirely  at  an  end,  except  to  those  who  can  enter  into  the  topics 
of  trade  and  politics.  The  gentlemen  of  that  town  having, 
at  least,  been  on  the  continent,  and  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  foreign  manners  and  customs,  are  on  that  ac- 
count more  agreeable,  and  more  friendly  in  their  disposition 
towards  strangers  ;  but  the  ladies  are  purely  English,  in  the 
strictest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word.  Liver- 
pool, she  however  allows  to  be  the  seat  of  hospitality  ;  which 
virtue  she  considers  as  very  general  in  England. 

The  observations  on  Bath,  are  in  a  similar  style  of  impar- 
tiality and  truth  with  the  rest  of  her  book.  Ceremony,  we 
are  told,  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  England  ;  our  countrymen 
having  been  accustomed  to  it  from  infancy,  can  no  more  feel 
comfortable  without  its  unnatural  restraint,  than  a  woman  with- 
out stays.  As  it  must  exist  even  in  the  domestic  circle,  in  the  in- 
tercourse between  husband  and  wile,  parent  and  child,  it  is  of 
course  to  be  expected  to  prevail  in  those  places  where  an  Eng- 
lishman, contrary  to  his  nature,  is  obliged  to  associate  with 
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strangers.  The  masters  of  the  ceremonies  are  described  as 
persons  who  have  lost  their  fortunes  in  the  whirlpool  of  plea- 
sure, and  have  saved  from  the  wreck  a  fearless  audacity,  an 
imposing  appearance,  and  manners  of  the  world.  Gambling 
is  not  publicly  licensed  as  in  .Germany,  and  our  authoress, 
accustomed  to  a  police  which  effectually  stops  whatever  it 
forbids,  concludes  that  gambling  is  not  carried  on  in  Bath. 

The  dinner  parties  in  England  are  thus  described  by  our 
fair  traveller : 

"  It  is  thought  improper  to  attempt  there  to  start  any  subject  of 
conversation.  The  master  of  the  house  will  observe,  '  Sir,  you 
lose  your  dinner  ;  we  will  talk  of  this  after  dinner.'  The  ladies, 
out  of  modesty,  say  but  little,  and  strangers  cannot  be  too  much  on 
their  guard  against  vivacity  in  their  conversation.  The  ladies  hav- 
ing left  the  table,  the  gentlemen  apply  themselves  to  their  wine, 
discuss  politics,  and  give  vent  to  many  jokes,  which  they  had  pain- 
fully kept  back ;  so  that  their  loud  talking  and  laughing  announce 
all  over  the  house  the  good  humour  which  now  prevails.  But  for 
us,  unhappy  females,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  we  sit  before  the  chim- 
ney fire,  look  at  each  other,  and  stare  around  us  without  opening 
our  mouths.  The  lady  of  the  house  now  makes  tea  ;  a  little  cere- 
moniously, and  with  many  questions  asks  how  every  one  likes  it,  if 
enough  of  sugar,  of  milk,  &c." 

The  gentlemen,  when  they  make  their  appearance,  have  at 
their  wine  exhausted  all  their  eloquence,  the  assembly  breaks 
up,  all  parties  being  as  tired  of  each  other's  company,  as  we 
begin  to  be  of  the  company  of  the  lively  Mrs.  Schopenhauer. 


Art.  V.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hosjrital,  August  25,  1818,  by  Edward 
Copleslon,  D.D.  Provost  of  Oriel  Col/eye,  Oxford,  and 
Prebendary  of  Rochester.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  1£7. 
Rivingtons.     1819. 

ECC'E  iterum  Crispinus ,•  the  pen  is  scarcely  dry  with  which 
we  felt  it  our  duty  to  point  out  the  nncandid  treatment 
which  Mr.  Burrow's  able  and  temperate  pamphlets  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Christian  Observer,  when  our  attention  is 
called  to  a  still  stronger  instance  of  the  same  offence ;  the 
more  inexcusable,  because  the  hostility  of  the  writer  was  so 
unprovoked,  as  his  attack  is  indecent  and  unfair.  Wo  can 
easily  conceive  that  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  Burrow's  letters  ma\ 
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have  commenced  his  task  under  the  influence  of  feeling's  not 
quite  compatible  with  sober  thoughts  and  impartial  judg- 
ment ;  for  Mr.  Marsh's  correspondent  had  violated  the  sanctity 
of  the  very  ark  of  the  party  ;  he  had  not  only  laid  his  irreverent 
hand  upon  it,  but  he  had  ventured  to  expose  its  contents  to  the 
rude  gaze  of  the  uninitiated  multitude  ;  and  there  was  more- 
over a  provoking  moderation  and  coolness  in  his  statements, 
which  it  required  no  trilling  portion  of  philosophy  to  bear 
with  patience.  But,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  there  seems 
nothing  to  excite  one  angry  feeling  or  malevolent  passion, 
and  the  reviewer  alone  can  explain  his  reasons  for  the  bitter 
and  illiberal  tone  of  sarcasm  in  which  he  has  chosen  to 
indulge. 

Dr.  Copies  ton,  whose  literary  character  is  too  well  estab- 
lished to  need  our  commendation,  was  requested,  it  appears, 
to  preach  a  sermon  on  behalf  of  the  Hospital  of  his  native 
county  ;  and,  by  desire  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
the  other  Governors  of  that  charitable  institution,  who  were 
present  when  this  sermon  was  delivered,  it  was  committed  to 
the  press.  These  circumstances  might  have  fairly  operated 
to  disarm  a  candid  critic  of  severity,  even  if  he  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  praise ;  but  it  is  saying  very  little  of  the  sermon 
before  us  to  aflirm,  that  it  requires  no  such  exercise  of  for- 
bearance. Nay,  even  the  columns  of  the  Christian  Observer, 
when  its  editor  was  called  upon  to  substantiate  or  give  up 
the  charges  of  which  they  had  been  made  the  vehicle,  though 
the  justice  required  was  refused,  yet  bore  testimony  to  the 
•l  enlarged  and  enlightened  view  of  charity  which  the  learned 
Provost  had  taken,"  and  admitted  that  he  had  "  advocated 
the  cause  of  real  charity  in  a  manly  and  convincing  man- 
ner *."  But,  for  reasons  known  only  by  the  critic  himself,  or 
the  party  lor  whose  edification  he  writes,  this  sermon  has 
been  selected  for  condemnation;  and  as  sentence  could  not 
be  conveniently  passed  until  something  like  a  charge  was 
established  against  it,  this  has  been  done  by  misrepresenting 
ihe  preacher's  argument,  and  giving  a  false  colour  to  his  lan- 
guage. The  critic,  however,  has  thus  rendered  himself 
liable  to  a  kind  of  refutation  of  all  others  the  most  mortify- 
ing, because  the  most  convincing.  Dr.  Copleston  has  re- 
printed his  sermon  with  the  accusations  of  his  reviewer 
prefixed  to  it;  thus  enabling  every  reader  of  competent  judg- 
ment to  decide  for  himself,  whether  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
and  the  Governors  of  the  Exeter  and  Devon  Hospital  were 
justified  in  the  approbation  they  expressed,  or  the  Christian 
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Observer  had  any  real  ground  for  charging  the  author  of 
such  a  discourse  with  being  "  ashamed  of  Christ,  and  of  his 
Gospel."  We  have  read  the  sennon  ourselves  with  all  the 
attention  which  we  could  command,  but  we  have  failed  in 
discovering  even  the  shadow  of  fouudation  for  such  an  accu- 
sation. It  is  indeed  wholly  free  from  certain  phrases  which 
are  much  in  use  among  preachers  of  a  particular  stamj),  and 
doubtless  vibrate  with  peculiar  melody  upon  the  ears  of  their 
followers.  But  the  saving  doctrines  of  Christianity  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  connected  with  the  cant  of  a  party  ;  nor 
shall  we  ever  object  to  the  inculcation  of  a  Christian  grace 
from  the  pulpit,  because  the  preacher  adheres  to  the  subject 
before  him,  and  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  employ  himself 
in  re-laying  foundations,  when  it  is  his  avowed  object  to 
build  up  that  superstructure  which  is  to  be  raised  upon  them. 
We  cannot  better  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  intent  and 
matter  of  the  sermon  itself,  than  through  the  medium  of  the 
following  analysis  of  it,  given  by  Dr.  Copleston  himself,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Observer*. 

"  My  text  was,  Let  us  not  Jove  in  ivord,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in 
deed,  and  in  truth  :  and  my  argument  built  upon  this  text,  con- 
sisted in  exhorting  my  hearers,  as  followers  of  Christ,  to  employ 
their  best  faculties  in  the  due  execution  of  this  precept.  The 
motive  I  repeatedly  set  before  them  was  the  fulfilment  of  their 
Lord's  command  ;  and  as  it  is  notorious  that  more  error  exists 
among  Christians,  in  the  mode  of  fulfilling  it,  than  in  the  neglect 
of  the  command  itself,  I  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  particular 
object  of  our  meeting  was  one  which  corresponded,  in  every  re- 
spect, with  the  true  notion  of  Christian  charity.  Nearly  half  of 
the  Sermon  was  occupied  in  maintaining  the  necessity  of  carrying 
benevolent  motives  into  effect,  and  of  selecting  the  most  worthy  ob- 
jects for  those  motives; — the  latter  part  in  reminding  my  hearers 
that  it  was  not  the  good  done  to  society,  but  the  motive  for  doing  it, 
that  could  alone  give  it  the  character  of  a  Christian  work ;  since 
God  might  easily  have  prevented  or  remedied  the  evil  himself,  had 
he  not  designed  it  to  be  a  trial  of  our  faith  and  obedience." 

If  our  limits  would  permit,  we  could  make  several  ex- 
tracts from  the  sermon,  which  would  prove,  that  the  writer 
has  not  lost  sight  of  his  professional  obligations,  or  fairly 
subjected  himself  to  the  charge  of  "  teaching  Christian  duties 
upon  worldly  motives  without  reference  to  Christ:"  we  must, 
however,  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  passage,  which  will 
fully  answer  the  purpose. 
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"  It  is  the  just  glory  of  our  own  county  that  it  contains  a  va»  ' 
riety  of  institutions  founded  on  the  purest  principles  of  Christian 
charity.  To  the  public  these  institutions  are  beneficial  in  many 
ways;  and  they  obtain  the  praise  of  the  philosopher  and  the  politi- 
cian, no  less  than  that  of  religious  and  philanthropic  men.  On  their 
public  benefits  it  is  almost  needless  to  expatiate,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impressing  on  your  minds  that  important  relation  which 
they  bear  to  us  as  Christians  ;  namely,  that  they  afford  opportuni- 
ties of  discharging  the  great  social  duty  of  our  religion  in  the  most 
effectual  manner — that  they  are  channels  through  which  we  may 
safely  direct  the  stream  of  private  benevolence,  which  often  either 
evaporates  in  empty  feelings,  or  is  wasted  upon  undeserving  objects. 
Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  only  one  which  becomes  a  fol- 
lower of  Christ,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  good  be  done ;  we  ought 
to  feel  that  we  ourselves  have  a  hand  in  the  performance  of  it— 
to  seize  with  pleasure  the  means  of  acquitting  an  obligation  which 
binds  us  all — and  to  rejoice  in  the  facilities  held  out  of  obeying 
God's  will,  without  the  chance  of  failure,  or  mistake,  or  disappoint- 
ment."    P.  17. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  able  to  form  their  own  opinion  of 
the  candour  and  liberality  of  the  critic  who  could  pen  the 
following'  passage,  which  we  have  selected  cut  of  no  less 
than  six  detached  paragraphs,  extracted  by  Dr.  Copleston, 
from  the  pages  of  the  Christian  Observer,  and  prefixed  to 
the  present  edition  of  his  Sermon. 

"  In  short,  had  this  discourse  been  delivered  in  the  porch,  or  in 
the  academy,  in  a  Mahometan  Mosque,  or  in  a  Jewish  Synagogue, 
we  appeal  to  Dr.  Copleston's  own  judgment,  whether,  mutatis 
7nutandis,  any  alteration  in  the  argument  needed  to  have  been 
made.  In  fact,  the  mutanda,  in  point  of  expression,  are  very  limi- 
ted. Gods  instead  of  God  ;  follower  of  Zeno,  or  Plato,  or  Maho- 
met, or  Moses,  instead  of  Christ;  philosophic  or  prophetic,  instead 
of  apostolic  rule ;  principles  of  humanity  instead  of  Christian  cha- 
rity ;  the  master  hath  said,  or  the  Koran  hath  required,  or  Moses 
commanded,  instead  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  or  God  requires ; 
the  character  of  a  cardinal,  or  levitical,  or  musulmanic,  instead  of 
a  Christian  virtue  ;  and  every  stoic,  or  academic,  or  Israelite,  or 
Mahometan,  instead  of  every  Christian.  These  trivial  alterations, 
according  as  a  change  of  circumstances  might  require,  would  render 
this  charity  Sermon,  like  Pope's  universal  prayer,  capable  of  being 
adapted  to  accommodate  any  auditory,  it  being  equally  and  aliko 
applicable  to  all."     P.  7. 

Whether  this  curious  passage  was  written  in  sober  sad- 
ness, or  the  facetious  critic  meant  to  amuse  his  serious 
readers  at  the  expence  of  the  learned  Provost,  we  must  not 
presume  to  decide.     In  either  case,  it  tells  but  little  in  fa- 
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vour  of  his  ability,  and  still  less  of  his  disposition.     But  we 
will  let  that  pass.     The  trivial  alterations  he  suggests,  had 
ihey  been  adopted,  might  have  justified  his  animadversions; 
and  a  few  such  trivial  alterations  judiciously  made,  would 
convert    "  God   save   the    King,"    into   treason,    or  "  the 
Apostles'   Creed"  into    blasphemy.      But  the  critic  should 
reMember,  that  discerning  and  reflecting  men  will  judge  of 
the  truth  and  pertinency  of  his  remarks,  by  comparing  them 
with  the  Sermon  as  it  is,  not  as  it  might  be  when  passed 
through  his  alembic.     In  this  case,   his  imaginary  triumph 
will  be  dearly  bought,  for  calumny  is  a  weapon  which  no  man 
ever  yet  wielded  with  impunity  ;  sooner  or  later  detection 
is  sure  to  follow,  and  then,  "  even-handed  justice  commends 
the  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice  even  to  the  lips"  of 
him  who  drugged  it  for  his  victim.     We  know,  indeed,  that 
there  is  a  class  of  persons,  with  whom  the  fiat  of  the  Chris- 
tian Observer  is  final ;  they  are  addicti  juvare  in  verba  ma- 
qistri,  and  no  exposure  will  abate  their  confidence  in  its- 
statements,  or  cure  them  of  the  blind  credulity  with  which 
they  accept  its  assertions.     But  we  trust,  that  there  yet  re- 
mains too  much  good  sense  and  right  feeling  in  the  British 
public  to   be  thus  abused  ;    and  we  have,  therefore,  dwelt 
thus    long    upon    this    subject,    that   unprejudiced  persons 
might  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  real  value  of  praise 
or  censure  flowing  from  such  a  source.     In  thus  acting,  we 
are  certainly  influenced  by  no  personal  feelings.     Dr.  Co- 
pleston  himself  stands  too  high  in  reputation  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  cavils  of  the  Christian  Observer.     But  had 
his  literary  character  been  less  eminent,  or  his  station  less 
dignified  and  responsible,  he  never  would  have  been  selected 
as  the  object  of  its  attack.     It  is  the  constant  endeavour  of 
that  party,  of  which  the  Christian  Observer  has   fong  been 
the  oracle,  to  persuade  the  world,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Clergy  have  departed  from  the  faith   of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  now 
exclusively  delivered  from  the  pulpits  of  a  few  self-desig- 
nated evangelical  preachers.     No  artifices  have  been  spared 
to  propagate  this  opinion,  whole  districts  have  been  repre- 
sented as  sitting  in  worse  than  heathen  darkness  and  igno- 
rance, because  the  resident  Clergy  have  steadily  opposed  the 
progress   of  modern  puritanism,  and  by  their  character  and 
influence  have  been  enabled  to  preserve  their  flocks  from  the 
contagion.     The    purpose   which   this   representation   is  in- 
tended  to  answer  is  sufficiently  obvious;  and  we  need  not 
point  out  to  our  readers  how  essentially  it  would  serve  that 
purpose  to  inculcate  a  belief,  that  one  of  the  most  distiu- 
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guished  guardians  of  public  education  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  is  "  ashamed  of  Christ  and  of  his  Gospel,"  and 
either  unwilling-  or  unable  to  "  reason  with  his  congregation 
upon  Christian  principles,"  and  to  recommend  the  great  duty 
of  Charity  by  "  inducements  and  motives"  derived  from  di- 
vine sources.  The  blow  will,  however,  in  this  instance,  re- 
coil upon  those  who  aimed  it,  and  Dr.  Copleston  has  per- 
formed an  important  duty  in  thus  exposing  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  his  Reviewer.  We  doubt  not  that  his  motives 
in  making  this  appeal  to  the  public  will  be  duly  appreciated, 
and  that  these  accusers  of  their  brethren  will,  in  future,  ex- 
ercise a  sounder  discretion  in  the  choice  of  their  victims, 
and  the  conduct  of  their  assaults. 


Art.  VI.      Tales  of  the  Hall.     By  the  Rev.  George  Cralbe, 
LL.B.   2  vols.    8vo.    11.  4s.    Murray.     1819. 

We  love  a  Poem  which  will  bear  to  be  outrageously  abused  : 
not  one,  we  mean,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  tind  any 
thing  worth  praising;  but  one  which  deserves  so  much 
praise,  and  will  have  so  much,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  say 
against  it,  that  we  may,  without  compassion,  venture  to  fall 
foul  of  every  thing  that  displeases  or  dissatisfies  us.  Mr. 
Crabbe,  of  all  our  contemporary  Poets,  certainly  takes 
most  pains  to  gratify  this  propensity  in  us ;  and  we  shall  by 
no  means  scruple  to  indulge  in  it  to  the  full.  He  sometimes 
writes  so  well,  that  our  task,  if  we  mean  to  give  him  his  due, 
must  be  that  of  citation  only  ;  and  sometimes  so  much  other- 
wise, that,  if  he  is  the  shrewd  man  we  take  him  to  be,  he 
will  be  much  obliged  to  us  for  omitting  the  testimonies  upon 
which  our  opinions  have  been  founded.  Our  admiration, 
when  we  give  it,  ought,  we  think,  to  possess  no  little  value 
in  his  eyes  ;  for  we  very  honestly  premise  that  we  like  nei- 
ther his  general  matter  nor  manner.  Our  tastes  have  been 
formed  in  direct  opposition  to,  what  is  foolishly  called,  his 
school ;  and  if  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  power  of 
.his  genius  not  unfrequently  dashes  aside  all  our  prejudices, 
it  is  a  confession,  be  it  remembered,  won  from  professed  ad- 
versaries of  his  style,  and  therefore  the  more  honourable 
to  him. 

If  such  have  been  our  feelings  in  respect  to  Mr.  Crabbe's 
former  publications,  they  must  recur,  with  increased  vigo-ir, 
an  a  perusal  of  that  which  is  now  before  us.     We  think  thus 
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lie  has  never  yet  written  so  unequally ;  and  we  fear  we  may 
add  never  with  so  great  a  preponderance  of  his  peculiar 
faults.  It  is  almost  too  late  in  this  gentleman's  career  to 
venture  upon  any  analysis  of  his  poetical  character.  The 
opinions  of  our  readers  upon  his  excellencies  and  defects, 
are  probably,  by  this  time,  as  decidedly  formed  as  our  own 
are ;  for  Mr.  Crabbe  is  now  an  acquaintance  of  long  standing. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  avowing  our 
opposition  to  his  practice  of  poetry,  we  are,  perhaps,  bound, 
injustice  to  ourselves,  to  say  a  few  words  in  palliation  of  this 
temerity. 

The  pleasure  arising  from  Poetry  is  drawn,  as  we  imagine, 
very  much  from  the  same  sources  as  that  which  is  derived 
from  Painting  ;  and  the  analogy  which  subsists  between  these 
sister  arts  is  so  strong,  that  they  may  always,  with  safe  rea- 
soning, be  permitted  to  illustrate  one  another.  Every  body 
knows,  at  a  glance,  the  difference  between  a  picture  of  the 
Italian,  or  of  the  Flemish  school :  and  everv  bodv,  we  doubt 
not,  receives  a  very  distinct  pleasure  from  either  of  the  two. 
In  the  landscapes  of  the  one  we  are  carried  to  an  enchanted 
land,  to  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  or  Armida,  with  prolonged 
vistas,  and  melting  distances,  and  a  prodigality  of  woods 
and  waters,  which  nature  has  been  too  chary  to  lavish  on  any 
single  existing  spot.  In  the  other  we  are  presented  with 
dreary  flats,  and  slimy  fens,  and  an  eternal  perspective  of 
those  dams,  dykes,  and  windmills,  which  man  has  so  pro- 
fusely forced  on  nature  wherever  he  seeks  to  cultivate  her 
face  against  her  wrill.  The  artist,  in  either  case,  is  an 
equally  faithful  copyist.  The  one  selects,  blends,  and  ad- 
justs, the  choicest  objects  which  he  has  treasured  in  his  me- 
mory, into  an  imaginary  whole.  The  other,  neither  adding 
nor  extenuating,  sketches  the  scene  before  him  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  his  camera  obscura  would  present 
it.  This  difference  pervades  every  branch  of  the  art  from 
the  ad  vivum  half-caricature  likenesses  of  our  English  Deio-h- 
ton,  to  Titian's  deini-heroic  portraits  :  from  the  last  scene  in 
the  Harlot's  Progress,  to  the  Death  of  Cleopatra ;  from  the 
Fiddling  Boors  of  Teniers,  to  the  Apollo  and  the  Muses  of 
Raphael.  The  ground-work  in  all  these  is  essentially  the 
same,  Nature;  but  it  is  nature  sublimated  or  depressed,  in 
proportion  as  the  artist's  predominating  quality  is  observation, 
or  imagination. 

We  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  have  been  anticipated 
in  the  application  which  we  wish  to  make  of  these  remarks 
to  Mr.  Crabbe's  poetry  ;  but  we  are  certain,  that  our  objec- 
tions to  it  rest  on  some  such  principles  as  these;  Man,  as  he 
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finds   him   in  individual    reality,    not   as   imagination    may 
frame  him,  by  combining  the  analogous  qualities  of  separate 
characters  ;  Man,  in  his  worky-day,  not  his  Sunday  clothes;  , 
Man,  as  we  meet  him  in  the  streets,  and  sit  with  him  by  our 
lire-sides,  is  the  model  from  which  Mr.  Crabbe  professes  to 
draw.     Now,  though  it  may  be  a  question  how  far  this  sub- 
ject, under  the  strict  limitations  proposed,  is  susceptible  of 
the  very  highest  poetry,  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  that 
it  may  admit  very  pleasing  poetry  ;  for  to  turn  back  to  our 
former  illustration,   there  is  no  reason  why  an  admirer  of 
Claude  should  not  be  an  admirer  of  Cuyp  also,  though  in 
different  degrees.     If,  therefore,  v/e  only  thought  that  Mr. 
Crabbe  contented  himself  with  the  choice  of  an  inferior  style, 
we  would,  without  another  word,  award  him  the  praise  of 
having  compassed  the  full  excellence  of  which  that  style  is  ca- 
pable ;  unfortunately,  however,  from  a  fear  of  not  being  suf- 
ficiently natural,  we  apprehend  that  this  poet  very  often   is 
not  sufficiently  just.     We  will  not  deny,  that  such  characters 
as  he  has  exhibited  sometimes  exist ;  nay,  on  the  contrary, 
we  rather  feel  confident  that,  in  most  instances,  he  has,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  sketched  his  first  outline  from  the  life. 
But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  the  average 
character  of  our  species  is  to  be  found  in  his  pages ;  if  it  be 
so,  our  standard  of  it  has  been  as  much  elevated  above  tem- 
perate, as  we  conceive  his  to  be  depressed  below  zero.     Nor 
again  do  his  views  of  human   life  at  all  accord  with  those 
which  experience  has  induced  us  to  form  ;  and  in  our  search 
after  truth  we  would  just  as  soon  accept  the  gaudy  and  glit- 
tering periods  of  some  Minerva-press  novelist,  as  the  morose 
and  melancholy  strains  of  this  uncomfortable  bard.  Life  is  nei- 
ther a  garden,  nor  a  wilderness  ;  it  bears,  like  the  earth  which 
we  inhabit,  spots  enough  both  of  culture  and  of  desolation  ; 
and  he  who  is  not  perversely  desirous  to  pitch  his  tent  either 
at  the  Equator  or  the  Poles,  may,  for  the  most  part,  meet 
with  a  zone  which  is  at  least  tolerably  habitable. 

We  are  no  friends  to  the  cheerless  doctrine  of  the  utter 
depravation  of  our  nature,  in  discussions  of  far  higher  mor 
ment;  but  in  poetry  it  is  altogether  misplaced  and  insuffer- 
able. The  chief  aim  of  this  art  can  be  nothing  but  to  give 
pleasure ; 

Delectando  pariterque  monendo, 

if  we  chuse,  but  always  remembering,  that  the  monition 
must  be  subservient  to  the  delight.  Now  what  pleasure  is 
there  in  contemplating  the  evil  side  only  I  in  turning  from 
all  that   is  bright,  and  golden,  and  sunny,  to  the  chill,  the 
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misty,  and  the  dark  i  If  human  nature  really  is  Mr.  Crabbed 
theme,  it  is  the  human  nature  of  Hohbes,  in  which,  for  the 
bond  of  universal  love,  is  substituted  a  barrier  of  universal 
hatred,  and  every  man  is  asserted  to  be  an  adversary  to 
his  brother.  It  is  tlie  social  plan  of  Mandeville,  in  which, 
what  little  good  we  possess  is  declared  to  be  the  produce  of 
conflicting  evils.  No  one  will  suspect  us  of  implying  that 
Mr.  Crabbe  is  a  disciple  of  these  selfish  and  detestable  so- 
phists any  farther  than  his  poetical  morals  are  concerned. 
The  well-known  Christian  uprightness  and  benevolence  of 
his  private  life,  are  sufficient  testimonies  that  his  practical 
ethics  are  drawn  from  a  source  which  pours  forth  none  but 
living  waters. 

Again,  even  if  Mr.  Crabbe's  delineations  were  more  cor- 
rect than  we  admit  them  to  be,  we  contend,  that  in  good 
taste  there  is  much  in  them  that  ought  to  be  kept  out  of 
sight.     We  do  not  know  that  we  love  demigods  and  heroes 
much  more  than  Mr.  Crabbe  appears  to   do ;  and  we  cer- 
tainly have  been  more  powerfully  moved  by  Lillo  than  by 
Racine ;  stilly  if  the  descent  into  poetical  lower  life  of  ne- 
cessity is   to  introduce  us  to  ail  those  details  which  we  so 
carefully  shrink  from  in  real  lower  life,  we  had  much  rather 
continue  in  good  company  above  stairs.     It  is  his  fear  of 
generalization,  we  think,  which  has  led  Mr.  Crabbe  into  this 
mistake.     He  never  omits ;  and  yet  there  is  quite  as  much 
good  taste  in  omission  as  in  selection;     In  the  line  which 
he  has  chosen  this  is  a  fault  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  and  one 
whieh'evidently  increases  in  proportion  to  the  keenness  with 
which  he  observes,  and  the  force  with  which  he  describes ; 
so  that  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  he  would  give 
more  pleasure  if  he  wrote  with  less  genius.     We  shall,  per- 
haps, make  these  remarks  clearer,  by  one  more  reference  to 
painting.     It  is  not  that  we  wish  every  thing  to  be  elevated, 
but  that  we  wish  nothing  to  be  mean  ;  we  require  only  that 
the  artist  should  not  think  himself  bound  to  paint  that  which 
is  offensive,  simply  because  it  is  natural.     When  Teniers, 
with   his  irresistible    comic  perversity,  cannot  help   giving 
one  of  his  figures  a  dirty  job  to  do,  he  generally  has  the 
decency  to  put  him  in  the  distance,  or  to  turn  his  back  upon 
the  spectators.     We  know  that  the  arena  of  the  Coliseum 
was  once  wattled  round  with  pigsties ;  and  that  the  Parthenon 
is  still  profaned  with  heaps  of  many  mingled  filth!  but   Pi- 
ranesi  and  Stuart,  in  their  respective   drawings,  have  judi- 
cious'y  sunk  these  inopportune  accompaniments.     The  por- 
trait-painter learns  this  lesson  practically.     Agesilaus,  with 
his  club-foot,  Alexander,  with  his  wry.-neck,  Chancs  XII 
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Vvith  his  dirty-face,  and  "  unkempt  Jocks,"  loie  half  their 
heroism  it'  their  delects  are  preserved  on  canvas  ;  and  that 
easel  will  stand  long-  untenanted  whose  master  will  not  con- 
descend to  humour  little  peculiarities  of  countenance. 

Now  with  Mr.  Crabbc,  not  a  wart,  a  wrinkle,  or  a 
freckle,  escapes  faithful  notice;  nay,  sometimes,  we  are 
convinced,  that  he  reddens  the  rubicundity  of  a  nose,  and 
distorts  the  obliquity  of  an  eye.  It  would  he  no  impeach- 
ment to  hits  genius  if  he  forebore  this  uupleasing  practice  • 
lor  the  laid  essential  requires  far  lower  powers  for  its  reore- 
sentation  than  the  beau  ideal.  Any  bungler  can  daub  vulvar 
monsters  on  a  sign-post,  and  the  Chinese  paint  red  dragons 
in  abundance.  The  conception  of  beauty  is  much  less  easy 
than  that  of  deformity  ;  and  we  know  not  in  what  points  the 
genius  of  our  greatest  master  of  song  lias  displayed  itself 
more  transcendantly  than  in  his  delicious  pictures  of  the 
primaeval  garden,  li'  we  were  asked  in  what  other  part  of 
his  immortal  poem  he  had  exempli  lied  the  delicacy  of  his 
tact  by  forbearance,  we  should  point  to  his  Lazar-house.  In 
this,  if  he  had  not  generalized,  if  with  the  minute  poet  he 
had  walked  the  hospital,  he  would  have  excited  not  terror 
hut  disgust ;  instead  of  shuddering  at  the  fearfully-sublime 
catalogue  of  bodily  ills  to  which  our  nature  is  exposed,  we 
should  have  sickened  at  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  drugs,  cata- 
plasms, and  electuaries,  by  which  they  are  mitigated. 

One  word  more,  in  this  invidious  part  of  our  task,  on 
Mr.  Crabbe's  versification,  it  is  the  most  unlunable  in  our 
language,  the  merest  scrannel  scraping  that  ever  grated  on 
mortal  ear.  Quarles  is  an  Apollo  to  this  Fan.  In  the  XX 11 
Books  of  the  two  octavo  volumes  now  before  us,  we  can 
scarcely  recollect  a  single  couplet  that  tripped  easily  from 
She  tongue  ;  and  yet  whenever  the  poet  turns  from  the  heroic 
to  any  other  metre,  his  verse  becomes  rich  music.  We  can- 
not pretend  to  search  after  principles  which  may  account 
for  this  extraordinary  deficiency  of  skill  in  the  rhythm  to 
which  he  has  been  most  accustomed. 

We  have  dwelt  long  upon  Mr.  Crabbe's  faults,  and  we 
shall  touch  so  very  briefly  on  his  acknowledged  merits,  that 
we  may  perhaps  be  deemed  not  to  admit  them  as  sincerely 
and  cordially  as  we  profess  to  do  ;  but  we  are  convinced,  that 
the  best  mode  of  displaying  the  many  excellencies  of  this 
singularly  unequal  writer,  is  by  silently  permitting  the 
passages  in  which  they  break  forth  to  speak  for  themselves. 
We  consider  him  unrivalled  in  microscopic  observation  of 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  human  heart — in  unveiling  one 

u 
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class  of  feelings  which  do  not  most  openly  present  themselves 
to  the  common  view.  He  is  a  skilful  anatomist  of  a  diseased 
patient:  and,  if  we- may  continue  the  metaphor,  the  prepara- 
tions which  he  make?  from  the  dissected  parts  retain  a  fresh- 
ness and  shew  of  life,  which  no  other  hand  has  been  able  to 
give.  Herein  indeed  is  the  surest  proof  of  his  genius  ;  and 
it  is  in  this  that  its  originality  displays  itself  not  less  than  its 
power.  We  know  not  how  to  describe  the  manner  by  which 
he  compels  such  vivid  interest  into  his  pictures — there  is  no 
high  finishing,  no  delicacy  of  touch  about  them  ;  the  strokes 
are  broad  and  coarse,  but  the  brush  is  incessantly  at  work, 
and  colour  is  plaistered  upon  colour,  till  the  figures  stand  out 
of  the  canvas  almost  as  it  were  in  bas  relief.  Life  is  not 
kindled  in  them  by  a  Promethean  or  an  electric  spark ;  but 
their  animator  has  discovered  the  irou  gtqj  of  Archimedes,  and 
throws  them  inlo  what  attitudes  he  pleases  by  mere  force  of 
the  lever.  His  machine  is  one  of  infinite  pressure,  and  weight 
is  heaped  on  weight  in  it,  till  like  the  Recusant,  under  the  peine 
forte  et  dure,  his  characters  must  speak  or  die.  Add  to 
this,,  a  subdued  tone  of  humour,  more  caustic  than  playful — 
a  melancholy  for  the  most  part  bitter,  but  sometimes  highly 
pathetic — a  facility  of  presenting  reflections  not  the  most 
obvious  in  very  familiar  forms — a  love  of  virtue,  without  any 
great  willingness  to  believe  in  its  prevalence — and  it  will 
readily  be  seen,  that  Mr.  Crabbe,  though  not  a  very  pleasing, 
may  yet  be,  and  assuredly  is,  a  very  powerful  writer. 

To  come  to  his  present  work*  Two  brothers,  George  and 
Richard,  meet  after  many  years  absence.  George,  the  elder, 
is  a  bachelor  past  threescore,  who  having  grown  rich  in  a 
mercantile  life,  retires  to  his  native  village,  to  subside  in 
squireship.  Here  he  purchases  the  Hall,  and  invites  his  bro- 
ther. Richard  is  a  sailor  and  a  married  man,  with  a  large 
family  and  little  money,  and  the  two  characters  are  not  less 
contrasted  in  all  remaining  points.  The  elder,  under  a  cloak 
of  austerity  mid  caution,  has  a  strong  feeling  of  reserved 
benevolence,  the  younger  is  frank,  open,  brave,  and  careless; 
but  we  really  scarcely  know  in  what  manner  to  continue 
tlieir  description ;  as  Mr.  Crabbe  gives  it,  it  occupies  two 
books,  and  after  all,  serves  but  as  a  very  (hill  induction  to  a 
series  of  unconnected  stories  ;  for  our  readers  are  \\rell  aware 
that  from  Mr.  Crabbe  they  never  are  to  expect  &  whole. 
The  brothers  having  met,  (with  some  reluctance  oa  either  part, 
from  long  suspension  of  intercourse  and  faise  ideas  of  each 
other's  character)  gradually,  contract  a  most  sincere  attach- 
ment, and  George,  without  Richard's  knowledge,  purchases 
an  estate  bordering  on  his  own,  and  in  order  to  fix  his  brother 
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near  him,  presents  him  with  this  property  on  the  very  day  on 
which  his  visit  to  the  Hall  is  finished. 

The  stories,  which,  we  will  not  say  are  interwoven  with, 
but  are  scattered  over  this  extraordinary  main  plot,  are  re- 
lated either  by  the  brothers  in  their  private  conversations,  or 
by  various  neighbours,  whom  they  visit ;  and  few  of  them 
have  more  interest  in  themselves  than  the  great  Epic  round 
which  they  cluster  as  a  nucleus — nothing  indeed  could  present 
less  promise  than  the  cursory  glances  which  we  caught  when 
we  first  ran  through  the  uncut  pages  of  these  volumes  with 
our  paper  knife ;  but,  as  we  mean  to  show  presently,  this  is 
not  the  way  to  travel  in  Mr.  Crabbe's  country.  His  poetry 
puts  us  in  mind  of  our  last  journey  over  Salisbury  Plain, 
when  after  paying  the  post-boy  double  to  gallop  over  many  a 
dreary  mile  of  flat  and  unvaried  barrenness,  we  palled  him 
up  in  a  hurry  at  Stone  Henge,  or  the  Vale  of  Pewsey,  and 
could  scarcely  stop  long  enough  for  our  contentment. 

The  story  of  "Ruth,  the  daughter  of  a  man  and  his  wife, 
with  whom  Richard  becomes  acquainted  in  a  seaport  town, 
strikingly  exemplifies  Mr.  Crabbe's  peculiarity  of  style.  In 
character,  incident,  and  language,  every  thing  is  most  obvious 
and  familiar ;  it  might  be  a  newspaper  paragraph,  or  the  mi- 
nutes of  evidence  on  a  coroner's  jury  ;  it  is  told  as  the  merest 
village-gossip  would  tell  it,  bestowing  "  all  her  tediousness" 
upon  her  hearers,  and  is  worked  up  with  most  distressing 
power ;  for  the  catastrophe  unnecessarily  harrows  the  feel- 
ings, without  producing  a  correspondent  moral  eifect.  We 
rise  from  it  with  an  oppressive  and  painful  conviction,  that 
such  things  may  occur,  probably  have  occurred,  in  real  life  ; 
and  that  their  solution  must  for  ever  be  denied  to  our  present 
faculties.  Ruth  was  "  tall  and  fair,  and  comely  to  behold  ;" 
Thomas,  a  sailor,  loved  her,  but  prudence  forbade  the  match ; 
still  they  were  the  bachelor  and  maid  of  the  village,  and 
*'  grieved  and  waited,  hoped  and  loved."  Their  state  was 
one  of  danger,  and  iheir  marriage  became  necessary,  at  least 
on  Ruth's  side,  and  Thomas  was  too  honourable  and  loved 
her  too  well  to  demur.  The  wedding  day  was  fixed,  but  be- 
fore it  rose  the  bridegroom  was  torn  away  by  a  press-gang, 
Ruth  became  a  mother,  and  Thomas  was  killed  in  action. 

"  *  There  was  a  Teacher,  where  my  husband  went — 
Sent,  as  he  told  the  people — what  he  meant 
You  cannot  understand,  hut — he  was  sent : 
This  man  from  meeting  came,  and  strove  to  win 
Her  mind  to  peace  by  drawing  off  the  sin, 
Or  what  it  was,  that,  working  in  her  breast, 
Kobb'd  it  of  comfort,  confidence,  and  rest : 
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He  came  and  reason'd,  and  she  seem'd  to  feel 
The  pains  he  took — her  griefs  began  to  heal ; 
She  ever  answer'd  kindly  when  he  spoke, 
And  always  thank'd  him  for  the  pains  he  took  ; 
So,  after  three  long  years,  and  all  the  while 
Wrapt  up  in  grief,  she  blest  us  with  a  smile, 
And  spoke  in  comfort;  but  she  mix'd  no  more 
With  younger  persons,  as  she  did  before- 
Still  Ruth  was  pretty  ;  in  her  person  neat ; 
So  thought  the  Teacher,  when  they  chanced  to  meet : 
He  was  a  weaver  by  his  worldly  trade, 
But  powerful  work  in  the  assemblies  made  ,- 
People  came  leagues  to  town  to  hear  him  sift 
The  holy  text, — he  had  the  grace  and  gift ; 
Widows  and  maidens  flock'd  to  hear  his  voice ; 
Of  either  kind  he  might  have  had  his  choice;  — 
But  he  had  chosen — we  had  seen  how  shy 
The  girl  was  getting,  my  good  man  and  I ; 
That  when  the  weaver  came,  she  kept  with  us, 
Where  he  his  points  and  doctrines  might  discuss  ; 
Hut  in  our  bit  of  garden,  or  the  room 
We  call  our  parlour,  there  he  must  not  come : 
She  loved  him  not,  and  though  she  could  attend 
To  his  discourses,  as  her  guide  and  friend, 
Yet  now  to  these  she  gave  a  listless  ear, 
As  if  a  friend  she  would  no  longer  hear; 
This  might  he  take  for  woman's  art,  and  cried, 
'  Spouse  of  my  heart,  I  must  not  be  denied!' — 
Fearless  he  spoke,  and  I  had  hope  to  see 
My  girl  a  wife — but  this  was  not  to  be."  '     Vol.  I.  P.  98. 

The  fanatic  persecutes  her  with  his  courtship. 

44  '  O  !  much  she  begg'd  him  to  forbear,  to  stand 
Her  soul's  kind  friend,  and  not  to  ask  her  hand : 
She  could  not  love  him. — '  Love  me !'  he  replied, 
'  The  love  you  mean  is  love  unsanctified, 
An  earthly,  wicked,  sensual,  sinful  kind, 
A  creature-love,  the  passion  of  the  blind.' 
He  did  not  court  her,  he  would  have  her  know, 
For  that  poor  love  that  will  on  beauty  grow ; 
No !  he  would  take  her  as  the  Prophet  took 
Ono  of  the  harlots  in  the  holy  book; 
And  then  he  look'd  so  ugly  and  severe ! 
And  yet  so  fond — she  could  not  hide  her  fear. 

This  fondness  grew  her  torment ;  she  would  fly, 

In  woman's  terror,  if  he  came  but  nigh ; 

Nor  could  I  wonder  he  should  odious  prove, 

So  like  a  ghost  that  left  a  grave  for  love."  '  Vol.  I.  P.  100, 
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Ruth's  father  insists  upon  the  marriage,  and  names  the 
day  on  which  she  must  consent,  or  quit  his  doors. 

"  '  She  left  her  infant  on  the  Sunday  morn, 

A  creature  doom'd  to  shame !   in  sorrow  born  ; 
A  thing  that  languished,  nor  arrived  at  age 
When  the  man's  thoughts  with  sin  and  pain  engaged- 
She  came  not  home  to  share  our  humble  meal, 
Her  father  thinking  what  his  child  would  feel 
From  his  hard  sentence — still  she  came  not  home. 
The  night  grew  dark,  and  yet  she  was  not  come  ; 
The  cast-wind  roar'd,  the  sea  return'd  the  sound, 
And  the  rain  fell  as  if  the  world  were  drown'd  : 
There  were  no  lights  without,  and  my  good  man, 
To  kindness  frighten'd,  with  a  groan  began 
To  talk  of  Ruth,  and  pray ;  and  then  he  took 
The  Bible  down,  and  read  the  holy  book  ; 
For  he  had  learning :  and  when  that  was  done 
We  sat  in  silence — whither  could  we  run  ? 
We  said,  and  then  rush'd  frighten'd  from  the  door, 
For  we  could  bear  our  own  conceit  no  more: 
We  call'd  on  neighbours— there  she  had  not  been  ; 
We  met  some  wanderers — ours  they  had  not  seen  : 
We  hurried  o'er  the  beach,  both  north  and  south, 
Then  join'd,  and  wander'd  to  our  haven's  mouth  : 
Where  rush'd  the  falling  waters  wildly  out, 
I  scarcely  heard  the  good  man's  fearful  shout, 
Who  saw  a  something  on  the  billow  ride, 
And- — Heaven  have  mercy  on  our  sins !  he  cried, 
It  is  my  child ! — and  to  the  present  hour 
So  he  believes — and  spirits  have  the  power. 

And  she  was  gone !  the  waters  wide  and  deep 
Jloll'd  o'er  her  body  as  she  lay  asleep. 
She  heard  no  more  the  angry  waves  and  wind, 
She  heard  no  more  the  threat'ning  of  mankind  ; 
Wrapt  in  dark  weeds,  the  refuse  of  the  storm, 
To  the  hard  rock  was  borne  her  comely  form ! 

But  O  !  what  storm  was  in  that  mind  ?  what  strife, 
That  could  compel  her  to  lay  down  her  life  ? 
For  she  was  seen  within  the  sea  to  wade, 
By  one  at  distance,  when  she  first  had  pray'd ; 
Then  to  a  rock  within  the  hither  shoal 
Softly  and  with  a  fearful  step  she  stole  ; 
Then,  when  she  gain'd  it,  on  the  top  she  stood 
A  moment  still— and  dropt  into  the  flood  ! 
The  man  cried  loudly,  but  he  cried  in  vain,— 
She  heard  not  then— she  never  heard  again  ! 
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She  had — pray,  Heav'n  ! — she  had  that  world  in  sight, 

Where  frailty  mercy  finds,  and  wrong  has  right ; 

But  sure,  in  this,  her  portion  such  had  been, 

Well  had  it  still  remain'd  a  world  unseen."  ■  Vol.  I.  P.  105. 

"Richard  teils  his  own  wooi;  g  in  a  different  strain— the 
first  acquaintance — the  insensible  transition  from  friendship  to 
ove — his  hope — his  causeless  jealousy — his  suspense — his 
apprehension — his  happiness — are  ponttrayed,  somewhat  at 
length  it  must  be  confessed,  and  with  a  certain  mannerism 
which  marks  them  as  Mr.  Crabbe's  own  ;  but  they  form  alto- 
gether one  of  his  most  happy  specimens.  The  elder  brother 
recounts  his  unsuccessful  amour  in  return,  and  neither  so 
agreeably  nor  intelligibly  as  Richard.  We  pardon  him,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  his  unexpected  introduction  of  the  two 
pleasing  and  harmonious  stanzas  below. 

". '  My  Damon  was  the  first  to  wake 

The  gentle  flame  that  cannot  die  ; 
My  Damon  is  the  last  to  take 

The  faithful  bosom's  softest  sigh  ; 
The  life  between  is  nothing  worth, 

O  !  cast  it  from  thy  thought  away  ; 
Think  of  the  day  that  gave  it  birth, 

And  this  its  sweet  returning  day. 

Buried  be  all  that  has  been  done, 

Or  say  that  nought  is  done  amiss ; 
For  who  the  dangerous  path  can  shun 

In  such  a  wildering  world  as  this  ? 
But  love  can  every  fault  forgive, 

Or  with  a  tender  look  reprove  ; 
And  now  let  nought  in  memory  live, 

But  that  we  meet,  and  that  we  love."'  Vol.  I.  P.  159.. 

The  still  more  exquisite  lines  which  Ave  shall  next  cite,  will 
be  read  with  astonishment  by  those  who  are  only  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Crabbe's  muse  in  her  slipshod  heroic  shamble.  We 
recollect  no  composition  of  Ihe  same  kind  in  our  language 
which  has  more  genuine  pathos  or  nicer-attuned  melody 

11  '  Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view, 

About  my  room,  around  my  bed ; 
But  morning  roses,  wet  with  dew, 

To  cool  my  burning  brows  instead. 
As  flow'rs  that  once  in  Eden  grew, 

Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  sheda 
And  every  day  the  sweets  renew, 

'Till  I,  a  fading  flower,  am  dead. 
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Oh !  let  the  herbs  I  loved  to  rear 

Give  to  my  sense  their  perfum'd  breath  ; 
Let  them  be  placed  about  my  bier, 

And  grace  the  gloomy  house  of  death. 
I'll  have  my  grave  beneath  an  hill, 

Where,  only  Lucy's  self  shall  know- 
Where  runs  the  pure  pellucid  rill 

Upon  its  gravelly  bed  below  ; 
There  violets  on  the  borders  blow, 

And  insects  their  soft  light  display, 
Till  as  the  morning  sun-beams  glow, 

The  cold  phosphoric  fires  decay. 

That  is  the  grave  to  Lucy  shown, 

The  soil  a  pure  and  silver  sand, 
The  green  cpld  moss  above  it  grown, 

Unpluck'd  of  all  but  maiden  hand: 
In  virgin  earth  till  then  unturn'd, 

There  let  my  maiden  form  be  laid, 
Nor  let  my  changed  clay  be  spurn 'd, 

Nor  for  new  guests  that  bed  be  made. 

There  will  the  lark, — the  lamb,  in  sport, 

In  air, — on  earth, — securely  play, 
And  Lucy  to  my  grave  resort, 

As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 
I  will  not  have  the  churchyard  ground, 

With  bones  all  black  and  ugly  grown, 
To  press  my  shivering  body  round, 

Or  on  my  wasted  limbs  be  thrown. 

With  ribs  and  skulls  I  will  not  sleep, 

'In  clammy  beds  of  cold  blue  clay, 
Through  which  the  ringed  earth-worms  creep, 

And  on  the  shrouded  bosom  prey  ; 
I  will  not  have  the  bell  proclaim 

When  those  sad  marriage  rites  begin, 
And  boys,  without  regard  or  shame, 

Press  the  vile  mouldering  masses  in. 

Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  care ; 

I  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow  ; 
These  thoughts  may  not  afflict  me  there, 

But,  O  !  they  vex  and  tease  me  now. 
Raise  not  a  turf,  nor  set  a  stone, 

That  man  a  maiden's  grave  may  trace, 
But  thou,  my  Lucy,  come  alone, 

And  let  affection  find  the  place. 

O  !  take  me  from  a  world  I  hate, 

Men  cruel,  selfish,  sensual,  cold  ; 
And  in  some  pure  and  blessed  state, 

Let  me  my  sister  minds  behold : 
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From  gross  and  sordid  views  refined* 

Our  heaven  of  spotless  love  to  share, 
For  only  generous  souls  design'd, 

And  not  a  man  to  meet  us  there."  '     Vol.  I.   P.  212. 

It  is  the  lament  of  a  deserted  maiden,  and  belongs  to  a 
story  which  it  is  impossible  to  abridge  ;  Tor  being  nothing  in 
itself,  it  would  become  less  than  nothing  if  we  omitted  a 
single  line.     The  whole  merit  of  it  consists  in  the  manner  of 
telling,  and  it  is  admirably  told. 

The  Preceptor  Husband  is  of  a  lighter  kind,  though  from 
four  lines  in  it  our  fair  readers  might  imagine  otherwise. 

,-  {JO 

"  Calix,  and  coral,  pericarp,  and  fruit 


Lunate,  and  lyrate,  runcinatc,  rctuse — 
Latent;  and  patent,  patulous,  and  plane- 
Panduriform,  pinnatifid,  premorse." 


Nor  should  we  be  much  surprised  if,  like  Mr.  Crabbe's  he- 
roine, they  thought  a  husband  who  dealt  in  terms  of  such 
obscurity  somewhat  tiresome. 

Sir  Owen  Dale  is  another  of  those  tales,  which  are  exclu- 
sively Mr.  Crabbe's  property.  Sir  Owen,  a  widower  of  live 
and  forty,  pays  his  addresses  to  Camilla,  who  is  twenty  years 
younger.  She  coquettes,  encourages,  and  finally  refuses  him 
His  disappointment  rouses  every  evil  passion  which  had  hitherto 
been  dormant  In  his  spirit,  and  he  vows  and  attempts  a  most 
diabolical  revenge.  His  nephew,  a  young  soldier,  dependent 
on  his  uncle's  bounty,  is  the  instrument  which  he  selects  to 
accomplish  this  purpose, 

"  O  !  that  I  saw  her  with  her  soul  on  fire. 

Desperate  from  love,  and  sickening  with  desire  ; 

While  all  beheld  her  just,  unpitied  pain, 

Grown  in  neglect  and  sharpen'd  by  disdain ! 

Let  her  be  jealous  of  each  maid  she  sees, 

Striving  by  every  fruitless  art  to  please 

And  when  she  fondly  looks,  let  looks  and  fondness  tease  .' 

80,  lost  on  passion's  never  resting  sea, 

Hopeless,  and  helpless,  let  her  think  of  me  ! 

Charles,  thou  art  handsome,  nor  canst  want  the  art 

To  warm  a  cold  or  win  a  wanton  heart ; 

Be  my  avenger." Vol.  II.  P.  17. 

That  is,  win  her  affections,  and  then  desert  her.  Morden, 
from  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  \ields  a  reluctant  consent; 
and  ruins  his  own  peace  in  the  attempt,  lie  not  only  is 
beloved  by,  but  in  return  he  loves   Camilla.     The    pitiless 

knight  cares  little  for  his  nephew's  despair  in  the  enjoyment 
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of  hia  own  triumph,  and  insists  upon  the  rigid  performance 
of  the  promise  which  he  had  extorted.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  wife  of  one  of  Sir  Owen's  tenants,  a  respectable  farmer, 
elopes.  The  injured  husband  broods  over  his  vengeance,  and 
Sir  Owen  sympathizes  in  his  projects ;  years  pass  on,  when 
one  day  Sir  Owen,  in  a  visit  to  his  tenant,  hoars  1he  conclu- 
sion of  his  story.  Ellis,  after  a  long  pursuit,  discovered  the 
guilty  pair  in  the  extremity  of  wretchedness. 

"  What  indeed  I  meant 
At  first  was  vengeance  ;  but  I  long  pursued 
The  pair,  and  J.  at  last  their  misery  vievv'd 
Jn  that  vile  garret,  which  I  cannot  paint — 
The  sight  was  loathsome,  and  the  smell  was  faint ; 
And  there  that  wife, — whom  I  had  loved  so  well, 
And  thought  so  happy,  was  condemn'd  to  dwell ; 
The  gay,  the  grateful  wife,  whom  I  was  glad 
To  see  in  dress,  beyond  our  station  clad, 
And  to  behold  among  our  neighbours  fine, 
More  than  perhaps  became  a  wife  of  mine; 
y\nd  now  among  her  neighbours  to  explore, 
And  see  her  poorest  of  the  very  poor  ! — 
I  would  describe  it,  but  I  bore  a  part, 
Nor  can  explain  the  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
Yet  memory  since  has  aided  me  to  trace 
The  horrid  features  of  that  dismal  place. 

There  she  reclined  unmoved,  her  bosom  bare 
To  her  companion's  unimpassion'd  stare, 
And  my  wild  wonder : — Seat  of  virtue  !  chaste 
As  lovely  once  !  O  !  how  wert  thou  disgraced  ! 
Upon  that  breast  with  sordid  rags  defiled, 
Lay  the  wan  features  of  a  famish'd  child;  — 
That  sin-born  babe  in  utter  misery  laid, 
Too  feebly  wretched  even  to  cry  for  aid ; 
The  ragged  sheeting,  o'er  her  person  drawn, 
Served  for  the  dress  that  hunger  placed  in  pawn. 

At  the  bed's  feet  the  man  reclined  his  frame  : 
Their  chairs  were  perish'd  to  support  the  flame 
That  warm'd  his  agued  limbs  ;  and,  sad  to  see, 
That  shook  him  fiercely  as  he  gazed  on  me. 

I  was  confused  in  this  unhappy  view  : 
My  wife !   my  friend  !  I  could  not  think  it  true  ; 
My  children's  mother, — my  Alicia, — laid 
On  such  a  bed!  so  wretched,  — so  afraid  ! 
And  her  gay,  young  seducer,  in  the  guise 
Of  all  we  diead,  abjure,  defy,  despise, 
And  all  the  fear  and  terror  in  his  look, 
Still  more  my  mind  to  its  foundation  shook. 
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At  last  he  spoke  : — '  Long  since  I  would  have  died, 
But  could  not  leave  her,  though  for  death  I  sigh'd, 
And  tried  the  poison'd  cup,  and  dropt  as  it  I  tried. 

She  is  a  woman,  and  that  famish'd  thing 

Makes  her  to  life,  with  all  its  evils,  cling : 

Feed  her,  and  let  her  breathe  her  last  in  peace, 

And  all  my  sufferings  with  your  promise  cease!'"  Vol.  II.  p.  39. 

Sir  Owen  fiercely  expresses  his  joy  ;  but  Ellis  was  of  an- 
other mould,  he  had  relented,  not  after  the  German  fashion, 
by  taking  his  fallen  wife  to  his  bosom,  and  allowing  her 
seducer  a  comfortable  annuity,  but  by  removing  her  to  an 
abode  of  safety  and  repentance,  protecting  her  child,  and 
watching  with  Christian  forgiveness  the  dying  hours  of  the 
adulterer.  This  difficult  transition  is  admirably  managed  ; 
the  lesson  is  not  lost  on  Sir  Owen,  and  he  consents  to  make 
Morden  and  Camilla  happy  in  each  other. 

"  Delay  has  Danger,"  and  "  Gretna  Green,"  are  well  told, 
and  we  doubt  not  are  founded  on  real  incidents.  "  Ellen"  we 
do  not  understand.  "  The  Cathedral  Walk"  and  "  Lady 
Barbara"  are  both  somewhat  (we  wish  we  could  find  a  milder 
word)  silly ;  but  of  the  two,  we  like  the  sham  ghost  better 
than  the  real  one. 

"  The  Natural  Death  of  Love"  belongs  to  that  class  of 
stories,  in  which  Mr.  Crabbe  most  successfully  displays  his 
extraordinary  power  of  being  disagreeable ;  it  is  elaborately 
conceived,  abounds  in  nice  observation,  is  more  carefully 
finished  perhaps  than  any  tale  in  the  volumes,  and  yet  is  one 
which  we  heartily  wish  he  had  never  written.  It  does  not 
force  tears  from  us  like  Ruth,  but  it  frets  and  worries  and 
irritates  us.  To  the  poet,  least  of  all  writers,  even  in  sport, 
belongs  the  vulgar  task  of  chilling  our  best  feelings,  and  strip- 
ping life  of  its  choicest  graces  ;  and  imagination  from  the  no- 
blest of  our  faculties  becomes  the  most  odious,  when  it  is 
employed  in  representing  all  that  is  amiable  in  our  nature,  as 
hollow  and  illusive.  In  the  present  instance,  this  is  done  for 
the  benefit  of  heartless  rakes  and  disappointed  bachelors,  not 
less  at  the  expence  of  truth  than  of  good  taste. 

One  story  more,  and  we  must  conclude  ;  it  is  the  crowning- 
stone  and  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  volumes,  and  contains  in  its 
own  compass  every  fault  and  merit  by  which  Mr.  Crabbe  is 
distinguished  from  his  contemporaries.  Two  foundling  bro- 
thers, James  (or  Jemes,  as  Mr.  Crabbe  makes  him  rhyme  to 
"  schemes")  and  Robert,  evince  from  childhood  the  most 
opposite  dispositions.  James  is  sedate,  temperate,  and  slow ; 
Robert  quick,  prompt,  and  generous. 
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"  In  fact,  this  youth  was  generous — that  was  just ; 
The  one  you  loved,  the  other  you  would  trust  : 
Yet  him  you  loved  you  would  for  truth  approve, 
Andhirn  you  trustedyou  would  likewise  love."    Vol.  II.  P.  99. 

James  became  a  gamekeeper ;  Robert  led  aa  idle  life  of 
many  trades,  of  which  smuggling  formed  the  principal.  They 
both  loved  the  same  maiden,  Rachel,  and  in  consequence 
became  enemies.  Robert  turned  poacher,  and  in  a  desperate 
encounter,  in  which  some  of  the  keepers  were  seriously  hurt, 
was  taken  and  committed  to  gaol.  His  life  hung  upon  his 
brother's  evidence,  and  James  made  Rachel's  hand  the 
price  of  his  silence.  Robert  plays  Claudio,  Rachel,  who 
loves  him,  Isabella — he  is  freed — she  becomes  James's  wife. 
Robert,  when  preserved  from  immediate  danger,  feels  all  the 
bitterness  of  his  loss,  and  rejoining  his  lawless  companions, 
resolves  on  his  brother's  destruction.  James  is  called  up  one 
night  by  certain  information,  that  the  poachers  are  abroad, 
We  subjoin  the  catastrophe. 

*'  'Twas  past  the  dead  of  night,  when  every  sound, 
That  nature  mingles  might  be  heard  around; 
But  none  from  man, — man's  feeble  voice  was  hush'd, 
Where  rivers  swelling  roar'd,  and  woods  were  crush'd; 
Hurried  by  these,  the  wife  could  sit  no  more, 
But  must  the  terrors  of  the  night  explore. 

Softly  she  left  her  door,  her  garden  gate, 
And  seem'd  as  then  committed  to  her  fate  ; 
To  every  horrid  thought  and  doubt  a  prcy; 
She  hurried  on,  already  lost  her  way; 
Oft  as  she  glided  on  in  that  sad  night, 
She  stopp'd  to  listen,  and  she  look'd  for  light ; 
An  hour  she  wander'd  and  was  still  to  learn 
Aught  of  her  husband's  safety  or  return  : 
A  sudden  break  of  heavy  clouds  could  show 
A  place  she  knew  not,  but  she  strove  to  know ; 
Still  further  on  she  crept  with  trembling  feet, 
With  hope  a  friend,  with  fear  a  foe  to  meet : 
And  there  was  something  fearful  in  the  sight, 
And  in  the  sound  of  what  appear'd  to-night ; 
For  now,  of  night  and  nervous  terror  bred, 
Arose  a  strong  and  superstitious  dread  ; 
She  heard  strange  noises,  and  the  shapes  she  saw 
Of  fancied  beings  bound  her  soul  in  awe. 

The  moon  was  risen,  and  she  sometimes  shone 
Through  thick  white  clouds,  that  flew  tumultuous  on, 
Passing  beneath  her  with  an  eagle's  speed, 
That  her  soft  light  imprison'd  and  then  freed  ; 
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The  fitful  glimmering  through  the  hedge-row  green  8 
Gave  a  strange  beauty  to  the  changing  scene  ; 
And  roaring  winds  and  rushing  waters  lent 
Their  mingled  voice  that  to  the  spirit  went. 

To  these  she  listen'd  ;  hut  new  sounds  were  heard, 

And  sight  more  startling  to  her  soul  appear 'd ; 

There  were  low  lengthen'd  tones  with  sobs  between, 

x\nd  near  at  hand,  but  nothing  yet  was  6een ; 

She  hurried  on,  and  *  Who  is  there  ?'  ehe  cried, 

'  A  dying  wretch !' — was  from  the  earth  replied. 

It  was  her  lover,  was  the  man  she  gave, 

The  price  she  paid,  himself  from  death  to  save  ; 

With  whom,  expiring,  she  must  kneel  and  pray, 

While  the  soul  flitted  from  the  shivering  clay 

That  press'd  the  dewy  ground,  and  bled  its  life  away ! 

This  was  the  part  that  duty  bad  her  take, 
Instant  and  ere  her  feelings  were  awake; 
35ut  now  they  waked  to  anguish  ;  there  came  then, 
Hurrying  with  lights,  loud-speaking,  eager  men. 

*  And  here,  my  lord,  we  met — And  who  is  here, 

The  keeper's  wife — Ah  !  woman  go  not.  near  ! 

There  lies  the  man  that  was  the  head  of  all — 

See,  in  his  temples  went  the  fatal  ball ! 

And  James  that  instant,  who  was  then  our  guide, 

Felt  in  his  heart  the  adverse  shot,  and  died ! 

It  was  a  sudden  meeting,  and  the  light 

Of  a  dull  moon  made  indistinct  our  fight; 

He  foremost  fell ! — But  see,  the  woman  creeps 

Like  a  lost  thing,  that  wanders  n9  she  sleeps. 

See,  here  her  husband's  body — but  she  knows 

That  other  dead ;  and  that  her  action  shows. 

Rachel !  why  look  you  at  your  mortal  foe — 

She  does  not.  hear  us— Whither  will  she  go  ?' "  Vol.  II.  P.  322. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that,  with  all  their  careless- 
ness and  coarseness  of  execution  in  some  parts,  there  is] 
jnlinite  power  of  conception  in  most  of  the  passages  which 
we  have  extracted.  We  imagine  that  Mr.  Crab  he  writes 
with  great,  rapidity,  and  never  blots  ;  two  qualities  in  an 
author  as  little  preparative  for  immortality  as  any  we  could 
mention.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that  no  small  portion 
of  his  poetry  will  live  in  spite  of  nil  the  oppressive  pains  he 
takes  to  kill  it,  and  when  in  some  future  anthology  he 

"  Shakes  off  the  dust  and  rcais  his  reverend  head," 

Although  he  may  he  somewhat  extenuated  in  size,  lie  will 
have  increased  materially  in  vigour.     It  he  would  permit  us 
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to  make  a  corps  (V elite  of  his  lines,  we  would  promise  to 
burn  all  our  obnoxious  criticism,  and  in  so  doing-  we  should 
perform  a  duty  not  a  little  grateful  to  ourselves,  and  which, 
indeed,  Mr.  Crabb'e  might  justly  demand  at  our  hands. 


Art.  VII.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  London,  at  the  Visitation,  May  13,  1819, 
containing  more  particularly  soma  Remarks  vpon  the 
recent  Growth  of  Antinomiau  Error,  and  the  Separation 
lately  formed  upon  it.  By  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  A.M. 
Archdeacon  of  London,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields.  Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Clergy  present. 
4to.     pp.  2G.     Riving  tons.     1819. 

Among  the  various  departures  from  "  the  faith,"  which  may 
be  considered  as  signs   of  the  present  evil   times,  perhaps 
none  is  more  striking  and  lamentable  than   "  the  Antinomiau 
secession;"    which  arising   out    of    the  very  bosom  of  the 
Church,  commenced  by  men  solemnly  devoted   to  her  mi- 
nistry,   and    educated   under    her   discipline,    and   fostered 
even  in  its  infancy  by  inordinate  wealth,  has  already  assumed 
a  substantive  character,  and  put  forth  its  claim  to  that  re- 
spect and  honour,  which  every  sect  and  opinion  alike  receives 
from  the  spurious  liberality  of  the  day.     We  have  hitherto 
abstained  from  any  regular  or  formal  notice  of  this  rising- 
heresy,  lest  controversial  discussion  might  invest  it  with  a 
consequence  which  it  seemed   not   likely  to    receive   either 
from  the  station  or  talent  of  its  advocates;  and  we  trusted 
that,  as  it  at  once  assumed  a  character  which   every  pre- 
vailing sect  had  anxiously   disclaimed,    and    every  man  of 
common  sense  could  discover  to  be  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  and  destructive  of  its  moral  influence,    it 
would  linger  through  its  brief  existence  in  its  original  ob- 
scurity. 

But  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  times  seems  congenial  to 
the  growth  of  error ;  there  is  no  opinion  too  absurd  and  mon- 
strous, either  in  religion  or  politics,  to  find  both  patrons  and 
proselytes  ;  the  passions  are  let  loose  against  all  that  is  wise, 
virtuous,  or  commendable  ;  and  while  a  host  of  deceivers  are 
gone  out  to  take  advantage  of  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  a 
kind  of  morbid  candour  has  paralyzed  the  exertions  of  those 
who  should  defend  the  truth,  and  error  reigns  triumphant 
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because  it  is  deemed  uncharitable  to  arraign  the  motives,  and 
intolerant  to  check  the  course  of  its  supporters. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  enter  into  these  feelings.  We  can 
Walk  In  perfect  chanty  with  those  who  have  inherited  the 
principles  of  dissent,  and  make  every  allowance  for  their 
adherence  to  the  system  in  which  they  have  been  nurtured, 
though  we  deem  it  our  duty  at  all  proper  times,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  to  warn  them  of  their  mistake.  We  can 
also  pity  and  lament  the  wanderings  of  an  individual,  whose 
feelings,  or  imagination,  or  misdirected  studies  may  have 
led  him  into  some  novel  error.  Eut  when  pride  and  pre- 
sumption induce  such  men  to  invest  themselves  with  the 
office  of  teachers  of  their  own  vain  conceits  ;  when  these 
blind  guides  set  up  for  leaders  of  others  as  blind  as  them- 
selves ;  then  no  fear  of  their  indignation,  no  compassion  for 
their  feelings  will  prevent  us  from  resisting  their  progress, 
and  exposing  their  injurious  machinations. 

Acting  upon  these  principles,  though  we  never  could  ad- 
mit the  validity  of  those  arguments  by  which  some,  who  were 
formerly  Ministers  of  our  Church,  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  were  justified  in  renouncing  those  orders 
which,  in  the  presence  and  before  the  altar  of  God,  they 
had  declared  themselves  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  as- 
sume; we  should  have  left  them  to  answer  for  such  conduct 
to  Him,  to  whom,  while  thus  violating  ail  those  obligations 
which  are  esteemed  most  sacred  among  men,  and  renouncing 
their  sworn  obedience  to  the  external  discipline  of  his  vi- 
sible Church,  they  had  fearfully  appealed. 

But,  when  not  satisfied  with  being  permitted  quietly  to 
withdraw  from  the  Church,  to  renounce  her  orders,  and  set 
her  authority,  at  nought,  they  proceeded  to  draw  disciples 
after  them,  and  to  sow  new  errors,  and  promote  new  divi- 
sions among  the  brethren,  by  a!l  the  means  which  riches 
could  procure,  or  zeal  employ ;  ihen  it  became  the  duty  of 
those  who  watch  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  especially  of  all 
who  bear  rule  in  the  Church,  for  the  edification  of  its 
members  and  the  preservation  of  truth  and  peace,  to  de- 
nounce and  oppose  the  growing  evil. 

We  rejoice  therefore  to  find,  that  ihe  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon has  raised  his  warning  voice  against  the  mischievous, 
and,  we  fear,  increasing  delusion  which  these  infatuated 
enthusiasts  are  so  actively  labouring  to  disseminate ;  and  we 
have  good  hope,  that  so  proper  and  seasonable  a  caution 
will  produce  considerable  effect,  and  direct  the  \igt- 
lant  attention  of  the  Clergy  towards  the  attack:  ol'tbis  new 
enemy. 
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Tire  Archdeacon  commences  his  Charge  with  some  ju- 
dicious remarks  upon  the  present  state  of  the  Church,  as 
respects  the  exertions  which  have  been  lately  made,  and 
are  still  making,  to  promote  the  general  knowledge  and  ex- 
tend the  general  influence  of  that  holy  faith  which,  she  is  ap- 
pointed to  guard. 

While  he  fairly  and  temperately  states  the  continually 
increasing  claims  to  public  support  which  she  may  justly 
build  on  her  endeavours  to  educate  the  poor,  to  extend  the 
means  of  attending  public  worship  to  all  her  members, 
and  to  propagate  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel  through- 
out the  world ;  he  very  properly  repels  the  insidious  com- 
pliment which  is  paid  to  the  present  generation  of  her  mi- 
nisters and  rulers,  at  the  expence  of  their  predecessors  in 
the  same  holv  calling  and  the  same  zealous  labours. 

"  I  confess,"  says  he,  "  I  find  myself  a  little  backward  on  re- 
ceiving gratulations  which  carry  with  them  secret  or  avowed  re- 
flections upon  those  who  have  trod  before  us  in  the  paths  of  pas- 
toral labour.  I  have  heard  this  sort  of  compliment  with  pain  ;  it 
conveys  a  kind  of  flattery  which  we  should  not  be  ready  to  admit. 
Let  us  not  suppose  that  the  minds  of  those  who  went  before  us 
were  engrossed  in  learned  speculations,  with  little  care  and  small 
exertions  for  the  simple  and  the  young.  With  respect  to  learned 
labour,  they  had  enough  to  do,  with  the  Romish  emissary,  with 
the  infidel,  with  old  heresies,  or  with  modern  efforts  to  restore 
them ;  with  separations  less  destructive  of  the  faith,  but  much  to 
be  deplored,  as  peculiar  to  our  own  land,  and  viewed  with  wonder 
and  concern  by  foreign  churches.  With  these  opponents  they 
had  to  contend  ;  and  they  have  left  an  easy  task  to  us,  because  the 
work  is  done  already  to  our  hands. 

"  But  with  reference  to  the  great  and  laudable  exertions  which 
are  now  made  for  the  young,  can  we  think  that  the  child  in  years, 
or  the  child  in  understanding,  were  left  neglected  until  our  day  \  Do 
but  open  any  of  the  massy  volumes  which  stand  as  the  monuments 
of  their  pains,  who  sat  before  us  in  the  seats  of  doctrine  and  instruc- 
tion. If  the  volume  should  contain  a  mixed  collection  of  their 
writings,  you  will  find  that  it  never  fails  to  furnish  its  full  share 
of  elementary  provisions:  expositions  of  the  common  symbols 
of  our  faith ;  exercises  raised  upon  the  public  pattern  of  our 
Church  in  her  catechetical  instructions :  directions  for  the  step 
which  follows  after  such  instruction,  on  the  solemn  day  of  Con- 
firmation :  aids  and  offices  for  the  joint  duty  of  Communion  : 
advices  for  the  poor  man :  comfort  for  the  broken  hearted : 
manuals  for  the  penitent.  Can  we  think  that  they  who  descended 
from  the  largest  volume  to  the  smallest  book  and  slenderest  tract, 
who  varied  every  mode  of  devising  and  disseminating  succours  for 
persons  of  all  ranks,  performed  this  task  in  silence  ?  Can  we  think 
that  they  were  regardless  of  the  humble  pains  which  the  Christian 
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minister  must  take,  whose  part  it  is  to  stoop  to  every  ear  ?  My 
Reverend  brethren,  they  understood  too  well  the  value  of  those 
provisions  which  our  blessed  Lord  made,  and  which  his  Apostles 
multiplied  in  all  lands,  for  establishing  the  sure  foundations  of  the 
Christian  household;  by  planting  every  where  the  settled  means  of 
grace;  the  door  of  entrance  and  the  table  of  Communion,  with  the 
known  and  sacred  limits  of  that  path  from  which  no  foot  should 
wander.  If  they  wanted  happier  methods  which  have  been  the 
growth  of  subsequent  improvements  ;  if  their  schools  were  limited, 
and  the  funds  for  their  support  as  narrow,  let  us  hail  the  manifold 
advantages  which  are  now  offered  for  the  good  work  of  instruction  ; 
let  us  take  the  blessing  and  pursue  the  means  ;  but  without  one 
word  of  triumph  over  those  whose  labours  in  the  ministry  may  well 
excite  more  humble  thoughts,  and  create  less  flattering  compari- 
sons in  our  breasts."     P.  4. 

The  Archdeacon  proceeds  to  review  "  the  public  scan- 
dals" which  have  marked  the  passing  day,  as"  its  "  especial 
pests  and  wonders,"  adverting  first  to  the  daring  insults 
offered  to  the  common  faith  of  Christians  by  atheistical  de- 
magogues, and  then  to  the  various  divisions  which  have  in- 
flicted new  wounds  upon  the  Church.  That  particular  in- 
stance of  the  latter  kind  of  public  scandal  which  forms  the 
principal  subject  of  his  remarks,  is  characterized  as  one 

"  which  contains  in  it  the  seeds  of  early  death,  from  Its  gross  and 
multiform  obliquities  ;  combining,  as  it  does,  the  features  of  sects 
as  opposite  to  each  other,  as  their  respective  errors  are  opposed  to 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  our  Church."     P.  14?. 

Yet,  though  it.  thus  appears  to  be  a  system  which  Church- 
men and  Dissenters  will  alike  be  disposed  to  resist,  as 
hostile  not  only  to  one  or  another  of  the  peculiarities  by 
which  they  are  distinguished,  but  to  the  very  foundations  on 
which  they  all  profess  to  build  ;  and  to  that  rule  of  moral 
obligation  which  the  very  welfare  of  society,  not  less  than 
the  voice  of  religion,  urges  every  good  man  to  enforce; 
still,  as  the  Archdeacon  justly  remarks,  '•  it  may  produce 
much  mischief,  and  disturb  the  minds  of  many."  For,  not 
only  has  it  all  the  aids  of  zeal  and  opulence,  but  it  will 
ever  recommend  itself  to  our  depraved  nature,  because  it 
directly  tends  to  release  that  nature  from  the  restraints  im- 
posed on  its  passions  by  the  law  of  holiness.  It  makes  its 
approaches,  too,  under  the  guise  of  ardent  piety  and  implicit 
faith;  it  inculcates  a  disregard  of  God's  commandments  from 
u  pretended  zeal  for  his  honour,  and  disguises  immorality 
with  the  cloak  of  humility.  It  confounds  the  weak  by  an 
artful  perversion  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  flatters  the 
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indolent  or  the  vicious  into  a  belief,  that  the  glory  of  God  is 
best  promoted  by  an  inactive  submission  to  the  presumed 
dispensations  of  his  predestinating  power,  and  that  the 
riches  of  his  grace  will  be  most  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
pardon  of  wilful  and  continued  disobedience.  This,  what- 
ever may  be  the  sophistry  by  which  the  odious  and  pernicious 
nature  of  these  doctrines  is  concealed,  is  the  inference  really 
drawn  from  Antinomianism  by  ignorant  or  wicked  men. 
We  by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate,  that  the  teachers  of  this 
heresy  are  the  wilful  agents  of  deceit ;  but  we  maintain, 
that  they  are  themselves  the  victims  of  delusion,  and  that 
the  blindness  which  has  thus  betrayed  them  into  gross  and 
palpable  error,  sufficiently  disqualifies  them  for  being  the 
instructors  of  others,  whether  it  be  the  effect  of  ignorance  or 
presumption,  of  a  defective  intellect  or  an  unsanetified  heart. 
To  the  unprejudiced,  indeed,  it  will  seem  to  be  no  trifling 
demand  upon  their  charity,  that  they  are  expected  to  be- 
lieve that  men  of  common  sense  and  common  education  can 
read  their  Bibles,  and  draw  from  the  language  of  inspiration 
such  doctrines  as  they  delight  to  teach.  Well  has  Arch- 
deacon Pott  asked, 

"  Is  it  so  hard  a  thing  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  Re- 
deemer's plea  for  us  with  his  heavenly  Father,  the  sole  ground  of 
our  acquittal  and  acceptance,  when  the  scale  is  poised ;  and  his 
claim  upon  us  as  adopted  children  of  his  household,  who  must 
walk  according  to  its  rules  or  lose  its  privileges  ?  Is  not  that 
gift  free  which  is  purchased  at  another's  cost,  and  bestowed  on  those 
who  had  lost  all  power  to  obtain  it  ?  and  is  it  less  free,  because 
they  who  receive  it  are  bound  to  use  their  best  pains,  after  ob- 
stacles removed  and  succours  given ;  employing  those  faculties,  of 
which  God  also  is  the  author,  for  their  own  improvement  and  his 
glory  ?  Are  the  blessed  Saviour's  merits  dishonoured,  or  is  the 
pride  of  man  encouraged  by  such  views  ?  If  so,  it  is  dishonourable 
to  the  Giver  of  good  gifts  to  require  more  than  an  open  hand  from 
him  who  notwithstanding  has  a  heart  to  offer.  Then  also  it  is  a 
mark  of  pride  to  be  dutiful,  and  anxious  for  the  commendation  of 
a  gracious  Lord  when  he  admits  his  servants  to  that  which  is  so 
significantly  called  '  his  joy.' 

"  Can  we  think  that  they  who  take  Christ  for  their  Saviour,  are 
not  required  to  take  him  for  their  Lord  and  Leader  ?  Can  we 
think  that  faith  or  repentance  are  permitted  to  exclude  the  prin- 
ciples of  duty  and  obedience;  or  that  what  is  promised  for 
another's  sake,  can  have  no  respect  to  terms  of  (rial  or  improve- 
ment, although  the  Scriptures  speak  of  these  things  more  fre- 
quently and  more  fully  than  of  any  other,  because  indeed  they 
form  the  main  design  of  all  religion  ?     Is  it  so  hard  to  see  why  the 
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best  service  is  required  of  man  of  which  he  is  still  capable,  because 
it  is  necessary  to  his  own  improvement  ?  and  why  this  service  is 
accepted  and  rewarded,  although  it  be  defective,  because  there  is 
One  who  hath  satisfied  the  claim  which  our  imperfect  service 
cannot  reach  ? 

"  Pardon  me,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  for  stating  things  which 
are  so  perfectly  familiar  to  you.  We  must  use  the  plainest  and 
the  clearest  truths  in  order  to  expose  the  subtle  trains  of  error. 

"  How  strange  is  it,  that  men  should  bring  themselves  to  ima- 
gine, that  since  God  hath  bound  himself  to  bless  them,  nothing 
on  their  part  can  be  needful  to  give  them  an  interest  in  the 
blessing  ;  and  that  the  Gospel  which  includes  all  moral  precepts,  does 
not  include  them  as  the  laws  of  Christ,  to  whom  the  future  judg- 
ment is  committed.  Can  we  think,  then,  that  our  blessed  Lord  will 
lay  aside  his  character  of  a  moral  Ruler  and  a  Judge,  when  he  dis- 
penses his  rewards  ? 

"  If  men  can  suppose,  that  the  Commandments  form  a  rule  of 
life  indeed,  but  with  no  application  to  our  own  case,  except  that 
we  may  bless  God  that  we  are  no  longer  bound  to  keep  it  accord- 
ing to  our  best  ability,  then  farewell  to  any  real  dread  of  sin,  or  to 
any  earnest  care  for  good  attainments.  Let  any  one  consider  what 
our  Lord  hath  said  upon  this  branch  of  duty ;  regard  his  parables  ; 
hear  his  solemn  declarations  of  what  his  own  course  will  be  in 
the  day  of  judgment :  and  see  if  the  commandment  be  so  left  as  a 
ground  of  gratitude  alone  that  we  are  set  free  from  all  obligations 
to  fulfil  it. 

"  In  a  word,  if  men  will  be  so  bold  as  to  teach  that  our  sins 
can  do  us  no  injury,  and  our  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness  no 
good  ;  that  those  whom  Gcd  hath  chosen,  are  neither  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  promises,  nor  moved  by  threats ;  nor  to  be  swayed 
by  the  prospects  of  reward  or  punishment ;  that  nothing  can  be 
done  by  us  to  secure  that  interest,  nor  any  thing  to  ruin  or  destroy 
it;  there  remains  but  one  additional  absurdity  for  those  to  over- 
come who  teach  such  things,  and  that  is  the  folly  of  persuading  or 
exhorting  men  at  all,  if  such  be  the  case."     P.  16. 

The  following  passage  places  the  veal  foundation  on 
which  these  extravagant  opinions  are  built  very  clearly  before 
the  reader,  and  so  well  expresses  its  weakness  and  anti- 
christian  character,  that  it  leaves  little  more  necessary  to  be 
said  upon  the  subject. 

"  What  then  is  the  ground  of  this  perverse  opinion  ?  It  is  this. 
It  invests  man  with  the  proper,  personal  endowments  of  the  Re- 
deemer :  not  by  virtual  imputation,  to  all  fit  intents  and  pur- 
poses, for  that  is  true  :  but  by  an  actual  transfer  of  the  Saviour's 
personal  desert ;  which,  were  it  possible,  would  leave  nothing  to 
be  pardoned  or  repented,  but  would  render  each  man  his  own  re- 
deemer.    The  same  misconception  makes  an  actual  transfer  of  the 
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guilt  of  the  transgressor  to  the  person  of  his  Lord;  which  destroys 
at  once  the  voluntary  suffering  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty;  and 
by  a  perfect  change  of  persons,  which  cancels  their  respective  cha- 
racters, makes  the  Lamb  of  God  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased, 
the  object  of  divine  displeasure  on  his  own  account:  in  which 
case,  where  would  be  the  satisfaction,  infinite  in  value,  which  de- 
rives its  efficacy  from  the  spotless  Mediator's  sacred  person  ? 
And  all  this  happens  by  mistaking  utterly  the  nature  of  vicarious 
substitution  in  which  the  personal  identity  is  never  violated  or  de- 
stroyed. 

"  If  this  notion  of  an  actual  transfer  be  now  couched  in  other 
terms,  and  expressed  as  a  mystic  union  beginning  from  before  all 
worlds,  with  the  strange  conceit,  which  equally  confounds  the 
persons  of  Christ  and  the  believer,  that  the  Church  was  justified  in 
Christ  before  the  existence  of  its  members,  and  that  he  sinned 
in  them  in  the  days  of  the  coming  in  the  flesh,  and  bore  the  pu- 
nishment accordingly;  these  preposterous  fancies  do  but  exalt  the 
former  error  and  make  it  much  more  scandalous:  for  the  transfer 
leaves  the  personal  distinction  undisturbed  for  a  time,  but  this 
confounds  it  throughout:  and  the  consequence  by  which  the 
obligation  to  the  laws  of  God  is  cancelled,  remains  the  same; 
they  are  equally  excluded  from  their  place  under  the  covenant  of 
grace. 

"  And  here  again,  as  it  is  my  wish  to  preserve  the  truth,  rather 
than  to  comment  upon  such  fantastic  and  extravagant  opinions, 
let  us  be  careful  to  detach  from  these  misconceptions  that  union  of 
Christ's  members  with  their  righteous  Head,  which  is  indeed  the 
ground  of  every  blessing:  an  union  which  commenced  when  the 
Only  Begotten  of  the  Father  condescended  to  assume  our  nature, 
by  which  it  was  restored  and  sanctified,  and  continued  pure  from 
evevy  blemish  in  his  sacred  person ;  an  union  derived  to  us  and 
perpetuated  by  the  means  of  grace,  and  by  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Let  us  not  substitute  for  these  grounds  of  faith  the 
perverse  opinions,  which,  in  their  old  shape  or  their  modern  dress, 
are  subversive  of  all  that  renders  Christ  an  advocate  for  others  :  opi- 
nions which  leave  no  room  for  pardon  or  for  intercession  in  the  co- 
venant of  grace,  and  no  place  certainly  for  any  such  design  as  that 
of  training  man  in  a  day  of  trial,  in  order  to  prepare  and  qualify 
him  for  a  better  scene;  to  make  him,  in  a  manner  suited  to  his 
nature,  good  and  happy,  things  inseparable  in  themselves,  and  con- 
nected evermore  by  moral  ties  in  every  dispensation  which  has 
God  for  its  author,  and  his  favour  for  its  end."     P.  20. 

The  Archdeacon's  claims  upon  our  gratitude  multiply  so 
fast  upon  us,  that  our  thanks  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with 
our  obligations;  but  we  were  desirous,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, to  express  as  quickly  as  possible  our  sense  of  the 
essentia!  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  Church,  by  thus 
caliing  the  attention  of  his  assembled  brethren  to  the  falla~ 
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cioug  doctrines  of  these  mischievous  and  busy  seceders ; 
who,  while  they  "  know  neither  what  they  teach,  nor  whereof 
they , affirm,"  are  misleading-  the  unwary  from  the  ways  of 
practical  holiness,  and  encouraging  the  depraved  in  a 
*'  wretchlessness  of  unclean  living,"  which  can  only  involve 
them  in  present  misery  and  future  perdition. 


Art.  VIII.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Persia,  in  the  Suite 
of  the  Imperial  Russian  Embassy,  in  the  Year  1817.  By 
Morilz  Von  Kotzebue,  Cajjfainon  the  Staff  of  the  Russian 
Army,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Wladimir  of  Russia r 
and  of  the  Persian  Order  of  the  Sun  and  Lion.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Illustrated  by  Plates.  8vo.  pp. 
328.     Longman  and  Co.     1819. 

The  Author  of  this  little  volume  is,  we  are  led  to  pre- 
sume, a  son  of  the  celebrated  Kotzebue  ;  he  is  an  officer  in 
the  Russian  service,  and  was  attached  to  the  late  embassy 
that  was  sent  from  that  court  to  the  court  of  Persia.  In  the 
spring  of  1810,  he  received  an  order  to  proceed  with  all 
haste  to  Petersburgh,  where  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  than 
lie  heard,  to  his  surprize,  that  he  was  destined  to  accompany 
the  suite  of  General  JermolofF,  on  a  mission  to  Persia.  As 
the  Russians,  Ii*f  c  all  other  highly  refined  people,  are,  of  course, 
extremely  fond  of  science,  it  appears  to  have  been  thought 
necessary  that  the  embassy  should  not  leave  Petersburgh  with- 
out an  astronomer  in  its  pay  :  else  what  would  the  French  say  ? 
Accordingly,  our  young  officer  was  sentto  tbe  "privy  counsellor 
and  astronomer  fechubert,"  and  ordered  to  devote  himself,  dur- 
ing the  two  months  which  would  precede  his  departure,  to  the 
acquirement  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the 
various  astronomical  instruments,  with  which  General  Jermo- 
ioff  was  to  pose  the  Persian  savans.  By  the  month  of  August, 
it  seems,  Captain  Kotzebue  wa&able  to  talk  very  agreeably 
about  astronomy,  or,  as  he  niodestly  expresses  it,  "  had 
nearly  completed  his  course  of  study  ;"  at  which  time  a  car- 
riage having  been  prepared  for  himself  and  the  other  astro- 
nomical machines,  he  took  his  seat  among  them,  and  set  off' 
from  St.  Petersburgh,  on  his  road  to  Persia ;  and  we  must  needs 
say,  that  he  tells  the  story  of  his  journey  in  a  spirited  and  lively 
maimer,  notwithstanding  the  tedious  process  to  which  lie 
had  been  subjected  for  the  space  of  two  months,   and  which 
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he  justly  complain,  had  "  often  made  me  peevish  and  unfit 
to  mix  in  gay  circles." 

As  the  country  between  Petersburgh  and  the  capita!  of 
Persia  is  much  less  familiarly  known  in  description  to  us  Eng- 
lish than  this  last  country  itself,  we  shall  give  our  readers 
some  extracts  from  that  part  of  the  volume  which  relaes  to 
this  part  of  the  journey. 

The  embassy  travelled  by  the  way  of  Moscow  through  the 
country  of  the  Cossacks.  The  town  ©f  Nowotscherkask  be- 
gins to  assume  a  stately  appearance.  Cleanliness  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  religious  observances  of  the  Cossacks,  but  the 
fact  which  cur  author  mentions  admits  of  a  more  simple  ex- 
planation. Whenever  a  Russian  resides  among  them,  the 
apartments  which  he  occupied,  and  the  utensils  which  he 
used,  undergo  a  quarantine  of  scouring  and  fumigation  In 
every  dwelling  there  is  a  press  with  a  glass-door,  in  which 
may  be  seen  silver  spoons  of  every  size  and  fashion,  goblets 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  knives  and  forks,  and  other 
curiosities,  which  the  good  Cossacks  found  during  their  late 
travels  in  France  and  Germany.  On  the  20th  of  September 
they  reached  Georgefsk,  a  place  much  infested  by  the  plague, 
of  which  our  author  gives  some  picturesque  particulars. 

"  I  have  shuddered  when  I  have  heard  several  of  my  friends 
speak  of  this  dreadful  malady,  which  they  had  frequently  witnessed 
in  Grusia.  All  social  communication  is  put  an  end  to.  Every 
person  becomes  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house.  Nobody  is  seen  in 
ihe  streets  except  criminals,  who,  clothed  in  oil  skin  cloaks,  drug 
the  dead  bodies  'by  means  of  long  tongs  out  of  the  town,  to  throw 
them  into  one  common  pit."     P.  23. 

"  All  assistance  must  be  withheld,  the  unfortunate  victim  ex- 
pires in  their  view  in  the  most  horrible  torture,  and  the  oil-skin 
•cloaks  are  called  from  the  window.  They  have  not  always  leisure, 
however,  to  attend  to  every  call,  and  not  unfrequently,  the  body  of 
the  deceased  lies  a  whole  day  in  the  house,  until  yielding  to  solici- 
tation, they  at  last  drag  it  with  their  tongs  through  a  window, 
together  with  all  the  clothes  which  had  been  worn  or  touched  by 
the  dead  person.     P.  24. 

"  When  the  danger  of  contagion  has  begun  to  subside,  when 
death  is  tired  with  destruction,  and  the  suspected  sick  have  been 
safely  lodged  in  the  hospital,  the  houses  are  gradually  opened,  and 
living  ghosts  are  seen  crawling  out,  to  congratulate  each  other  on 
being  alive,  but  still  cautiously  abstaining  from  a  friendly  shake  of 
the  hand.  The  most  punctilious  courtesy  reigns  in  the  streets,  and 
every  passenger  keeps  at  a  respectful  distance  from  another.  P.  25. 

The  road  from  Georgefsk  to  Mosdok  winds  along  the 
riyer  Terek,  which  follows  the  direction  of  the  Caucasus, 
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tod  dividing  Europe  from  Asia,  falls  into  the  Caspian  sea. 
For  the  first  nine  miles  the  road  was  tolerably  practicable ; 
but  we  must  leave  our  author  to  describe  the  scenery  which 
here  presented  itself. 

"  The  carriages  suddenly  stopped,  which  was  unavoidable,  for 
there  stood  in  the  way  a  granitic  mountain  of  endless  height,  hav- 
ing an  aperture,  through  which  the  Terek  dashed  its  foaming  tor- 
rents. To  my  astonishment  the  train  soon  moved  on,  and  the  first 
carriage  disappeared;  the  others  followed;  it  then  came  to  my 
turn.  Our  situation  cannot  easily  be  conceived  ;  we  were  on  a 
narrow  way,  bordering  on  one  side  on  a  stupendous  precipice  filled 
by  the  Terek,  whose  noise  drowns  every  syllable  that  is  spoken, 
and  on  the  other  skirted  by  granitic  masses,  of  which  parts  hung 
frequently  oyer  our  heads.  Mountains  are  piled  upon  mountains ; 
at  one  time  it  requires  fifty  soldiers  to  draw  the  carriage  up  a  steep, 
at  another  it  rolls  down  and  pitches  with  the  most  dangerous  velo- 
city. The  granitic  masses  ran  closer  and  closer,  and  encircled  us 
in  a  bottom,  into  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  never  penetrated  ; 
the  humidity  was  intolerable;  the  rumbling  sound  of  the  carriages 
rolled  like  thunder  through  the  hollow,  and  the  voices  of  the 
drivers  re-echoed  like  sounds  from  the  grave.  Whither,  one  felt 
tempted  to  ask,  are  these  senseless  people  going?  Another  im- 
mense mountain  stood  in  the  way.  Here  the  road,  however, 
wound  itself  into  a  hollow  ;  we  had  once  more  elbow-room,  and  the 
eye  was  thus  continually  deceived  by  apparent  impossibilities.  Of 
the  sky  nothing  was  seen  but  a  little  blue  streak,  indicating  the  di- 
rection of  the  road.  New  wonders  now  started  to  our  view  !  an 
opening  in  the  mountain  discovered,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  the 
little  fortress  of  Larey,  where  our  weary  escort  were  relieved." 
P.  30.  J 

After  all  such  sights,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  cur 
author  that  all  "  these  frightful  objects  neither  impaired 
the  courage  nor  depressed  the  cheerfulness  of  his  party." 
They  remained  at  this  fort  for  the  night,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing- continued  their  journey  through  scenes  of  similar 
"  sublimity." 

"  We  left  the  dreary  Dariella  on  horseback.  The  road  wanders 
in  a  wonderful  manner  among  the  rocks,  and  eight  miles  from  Da- 
riella a  frightful  chasm  is  seen  winding  itself,  as  it  were,  into  the 
clouds.  Other  apertures  are  seen  branching  into  it,  and  towards 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  it  is  no  longer  discernible  by  the  eye. 
It  is  this  gulf  which  regularly  every  seven  years  produces  a  great 
convulsion  in  the  Caucasus.  How  inconceivably  tremendous  must 
be  the  crash  when  solid  masses  of  ice,  detaching  themselves  by  their 
weight  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Casebeck,  and  breaking  rocks 
in  their  fall,  roll  down  for  the  length  of  miles,  hurling  along  with 
them,  into  the  frightful  gulf  below,  every  thing  which  cannot  with- 
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stand  the  shock.  The  course  of  the  Terek  is  instantly  suspended 
for  several  minutes,  and  the  fish  bounding  in  its  dry  bed  may  be 
seen  from  the  fort  of  Bariella.  The  waters  thus  obstructed  sud- 
denly swell  into  a  sea,  or  rather  they  fill  the  whole  basin  of  the 
gulf,  and  breaking  through  the  weakest  place,  rush  with  a  dreadful 
noise,  frequently  taking  a  new  direction,  and  sweeping  along  every 
thing  they  meet.  The  ice  melts  away  in  the  course  of  years,  and 
the  blocks  of  granite  remain  scattered  about  the  river,  in  heaps  of 
various  sizes,  on  which  fir  trees  spring  up,  and  create  most  magni- 
ficent scenery.  "VVe  all  stood  admiring  this  enchanting  spot,  when 
our  astonishment  was,  if  possible,  increased  by  the  sight  of  an  old 
convent,  which  appeared  to  have  been  built  by  some  magical  power 
on  the  summit  of  an  immense  rock."     P.  33. 

"  On  the  road  we  saw  several  villages,  if  they  can  be  said  to 
deserve  that  name,  and  another  object  of  wonder.  We  perceived 
a  high  mountain  of  granite,  in  which  there  was  scarcely  any  open- 
ing. There,  we  were  told,  lived  an  hermit !  Soon  afterwards,  we 
accordingly  saw  a  figure  crawl  forth  and  commence  a  journey  to 
the  regions  below.  The  hermit  came  down  in  safety,  and  advanced 
towards  a  cross  standing  in  the  road,  where  he  usually  receives 
alms.  After  many  years  of  perseverance  he  has  succeeded  in  hew- 
ing a  spacious  cell  in  the  rock,  where,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  he 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  interruption."     P.  35. 

At  Tiflis,  in  Georgia,  the  author  presents  us  with  some 
interesting-  particulars ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  look  with 
somewhat  of  an  evil  eye  upon  the  progress  of  the  Russians 
in  that  part  of  their  empire  which  borders  upon  Persia,  and 
by  consequence,  upon  our  Eastern  dominions ;  but  if  they 
use  their  power  to  as  beneficial  purposes  as  they  appear  to 
have  done  in  their  newly  acquired  kingdom  of  Georgia,  we 
can  hardly  help  wishing  that  Armenia,  and  all  that  side  of 
Asia  in  winch  Christianity  is  established,  were  also  under 
their  dominion.  Since  our  author's  return  from  Persia,  Ge- 
neral JermolofF  has  been  appointed  to  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Grusia,  in  which  the  capital  of  Georgia  is 
situate  ;  and  being  upon  the  general's  staff,  M.  Kotzebue 
is  able  to  give  very  authentic  information  upon  the  subject  of 
the  improvements  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  province. 
.An  equal  administration  of  the  laws  has  been  established  in 
place  of  the  lawless  violence  under  which  the  Georgians  la- 
boured while  subject  to  their  own  prince :  roads  have  been, 
made ;  the  country  cleared  of  robbers ;  taxation  is  milder, 
and  trade  already  begins  to  raise  its  head.  Tiflis,  the  capi 
tal,  is  already  paved,  and  adorned  with  squares  ;  "  beautiful 
facades"  are  added  to  the  houses ;  festivities  of  music  and 
fire-works  are  given  once  or  twice  a  week  to  the  inhabitants 
by  the  governor ;  and,  in  short,  if  we  may  believe  Captain 
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Kotzebue,  Tiflis,  which  "  a  year  ago"  consisted  only  of 
mud  houses,  without  windows,  is  now  little  short  of  a  perfect 
Paradise.     We  remember  an  old  song,  beginning-, 

Chantons  dans  un  badin  vaudeville 
Le  retour  des  vertus  qu'on  aura : 

All  this,  we  have  no  doubt,  General  Jermoloff  fully  intends 
to  accomplish,  and  therefore  we  may  forgive  a  captain  of  his 
staff  for  a  slight  anachronism  ;  we  make  no  question,  that  in 
a  few  years  Tiflis  will  really  be  a  very  handsome  town;  in 
the  meanwhile  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  with  some  ex> 
tracts  illustrative  of  its  present  manners. 

"  The  warm  baths  there  are  excellent ;  and  if  they  were  more 
conveniently  arranged,  one  might  feel  tempted  to  pass  the  whole 
day  there,  in  imitation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  spend  all  Saturday 
in  the  baths.  They  carry  pipes,  wine,  cheese,  and  guitars  to  the 
bathing  rooms,  and  make  themselves  exceedingly  happy  throughout 
the  day.  The  women  do  the  same,  only  they  bestow  more  atten- 
tion on  their  persons  :  they  dye  their  hair  and  eyebrows  black,  and 
their  nails  red.  They  paint  their  faces  white  and  black,  and  then 
look  like  our  dolls  at  a  Christmas  puppet-show.  They  walk  out 
shrouded  in  black  veils,  and  allow  but  little  of  their  person  to  be 
seen  except  their  black  eye-brows,  which  they  are  rather  fond  of 
showing.  Formerly,  when  any  of  the  women  saw  a  Russian  com- 
ing at  a  distance,  and  they  could  not  go  out  of  his  way  on  account 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  they  used  to  stand  with  their  faces 
to  the  wall,  until  the  dangerous  man  had  passed ;  but  wraggish 
officers  soon  taught  them  to  leave  off  this  bad  habit.  When  they 
met  the  ladies,  they  used  to  hold  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  faces, 
and,  like  them,  turn  to  the  wall.  Both  parties  then  stood  in  this 
way  for  several  minutes,  laughing,  and  undecided  which  should 
give  way  to  the  other,  until  tired  of  the  thing,  they  bowed  and  went 
on.  So  far  from  there  being  any  such  reserve  at  present  on  the 
part  of  the  women,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  some  risk  of  being 
run  over  by  them."     P.  51. 

The  climate  is  said  to  be  extremely  hot,  though  tempered 
by  north  winds,  which  blow  almost  incessantly.  In  winter 
the  cold  is  seldom  below  8°  Reaumur.  The  rainy  season  is 
in  March,  and  during  the  scorching  heats  which  follow,  scor- 
pions and  tarantulas,  abound  both  in-doors  and  out-doors  ;  the 
bite  of  these  insects  is  only  not  mortal,  if  oil  be  immediately 
applied,  and  therefore  we  can  easily  enter  into  our  author's  dis- 
like of  seeing  such  company  crawling  on  the  wall  and  hearing 
them  buzzing  about  his  bed  during  the  night  time.  The 
wine  is  light,  and  resembles  good  vin  du  pays ;  but  instead 
pf  casks,  they  skin  a  hog,  and  rubbing  the  internal  hide  witli 
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naphtha,  thus  give  a  flavour  which  is  disagreeable  to  a 
stranger.  Fruit  is  very  abundant,  grapes  may  be  had 
throughout  the  year.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  yields  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  to  one ;  and  game  is  abundant ;  though  unluckily  not 
confined  to  hares,  deer,  &c.  There  is  a  species  of  jackal  1 
very  common,  called  the  Tshekalka,  resembling  the  wolf, 
but  smaller,  and  making  a  howl  which  "  shakes  the  very 
soul ;"  it  is  besides  very  bold,  and  sneaks  during  the  night 
into  camp  to  steal  the  soldiers'  boots,  and  when  very  hungry 
it  enters  the  church-yards,  and  digs  up  bodies  recently  bu- 
ried. 

Our  author  and  his  companions  leftTiflis  on  the  17th  of 
April,  and  passing  through  Armenia,  arrived  at  Mount 
Ararat  on  the  1st  of  May,  near  which  is  situated  the  cele- 
brated convent  of  Jatshmiasin,  the  residence  of  the  Arme- 
nian Patriarchs. 

"  This  sacred  abode  has,  during  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years, 
bid  defiance  to  war,  and  its  destructive  consequences ;  nothing 
could  shake  it,  nor,  during  this  long  period,  divert  its  inhabitants 
for  a  single  day  from  the  pious  occupation  of  prayer.  The  vener- 
able patriarch  Efremkam,  surrounded  by  the  priesthood,  advanced 
in  person  to  meet  the  Ambassador,  and  taking  his  Excellency  by 
the  hand,  led  him,  amidst  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  Armenian  people  collected  from  the  neighbourhood,  to 
the  residence  which  had  been  prepared  for  him. 

"  We  were  all  conducted  to  neat  and  clean  apartments,  such  as 
we  had  long  been  deprived  of,  and  shall  not  again  meet  with  dur- 
ing the  whole  journey.  At  a  splendid  supper  such  wine  was  placed 
before  us,  as  fully  convinced  me  that  old  father  Noah  must  have 
planted  the  first  vineyard  here.  We  learned  with  delight,  that  we 
were  to  remain  a  day  at  this  place. 

"  The  convent  of  Jatshmiasin,  which  in  the  Armenian  language, 
signifies  '  Descent  of  the  Son  of  God,'  is  a  splendid  edifice.  It 
consists  of  several  court?,  which  are  paved  with  flag-stones,  and 
planted  with  handsome  trees  ;  and  in  some  of  which  are  basins  of 
water,  and  fountains,  affording  cool  and  agreeable  walks  during 
the  heat  of  the  weather.  The  style  of  its  architecture  is  half  Eu- 
ropean and  half  Asiatic;  but  it  is  good,  and  adapted  to  pur- 
poses of  utility.  The  old  church,  in  the  centre  of  the  convent, 
which  has  stood  during  fifteen  hundred  years,  is  of  rare  and  beau- 
tiful architecture,  combining  grandeur  with  simplicity.  It  was 
built  by  St.  Gregorius,  the  founder  of  the  convent,  on  the  spot 
where  he  witnessed  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is  said 
to  have  several  times  attempted  to  ascend  Mount  Ararat,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  a  fragment  of  Noah's  ark,  but  in  vain  ;  at  last  the 
Almighty  conveyed  to  him,  in  a  dream,  the  object  of  his  desire, 
lyhich  is  still  preserved  !     Immense  treasures  have  been  collected 
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here,  from  various  parts  of  the  world ;  for  it  is  only  at  this  place 
that  an  Armenian  can  purchase  the  holy  ointment,  as  the  patriarch 
in  person,  together  with  twelve  bishops,  must  be  present  at  its  pre- 
paration, and  it  is  in  this  convent  alone,  which  contains  three  hun- 
dred priests,  that  that  number  of  dignitaries  can  be  found  collected 
together.  The  villages  belonging  to  Jatshmiasin  are  deserving  of 
notice,  from  their  affluence.  Indeed  there  would  long  since  have 
been  a  flourishing  town  here,  if  the  Persian  government  had  not 
permitted  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Erivan  to  plunder  the 
convent  at  his  pleasure.  I  feel  convinced  that  the  King,  who  has  a 
great  and  honourable  mind,  is  ignorant  of  the  conduct  of  this 
monster,  or  he  would,  before  now,  have  freed  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  district  from  his  capricious  tyranny."     P.  96. 

"  The  second  day  of  our  stay  here,  divine  service  was  performed 
out  of  compliment  to  us :  the  patriarch,  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  made  a  very  appropriate  speech ;  and  the  ecclesiastics 
wept  aloud  for  joy,  to  see  amongst  them  so  many  brethren  of  their 
faith.  We  were  all  greatly  affected;  and  the  venerable  patriarch 
was  himself  so  much  moved,  that  he  could  scarcely  finish  his 
address.  The  whole  concluded  with  a  prayer,  in  which  the  names 
of  Alexander  and  Fet-Ali-Shah  (the  King  of  Persia)  sounded 
rather  singularly  together.  When  the  service  was  over,  we  kissed 
the  hands  of  St.  Gregorius  and  Jacob  ;  also  the  spear  which  had 
pierced  the  body  of  our  Saviour.  Annexed  to  these  sacred  relics 
there  was  suspended,  by  a  golden  chain,  a  fragment  of  Noah's 
ark,  of  which  small  pieces  could  formerly  be  purchased,  an  in- 
dulgence which  has  now  become  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The 
holy  spear,  of  which  the  patriarch  presented  us  all  with  impressions 
in  wax,  as  tokens  of  remembrance,  has  been  frequently  carried 
to  Grusia  during  the  plague,  where,  of  course,  it  performed 
miracles.  On  leaving  the  church,  we  were  all  presented,  indi- 
vidually, to  the  patriarch,  and  permitted  to  kiss  hands.  A  grand 
dinner  followed,  at  which  he  was  not  present.  Our  band  of 
music  played :  Christians  and  Moslems  listened  with  delight,  and 
every  one  was  much  pleased.  We  all  remember  with  gratitude 
our  reception  at  Jatshmiasin."     P.  101. 

From  Jatshmiasin,  the  embassy  proceeded  to  the  fortress 
of  Erivan,  where  they  were  received  by  two  thousand  regu- 
lar infantry,  who  were  drawn  cut  under  the  walls,  and  pre- 
sented arms  at  their  approach,  the  drums  and  fifes  in  the  mean 
while  playing1  "  God  save  the  King."  We  are  now  in 
Persia  ;  a  land  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  wrho  need  not 
to  he  told,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  the  Persian  floors  are 
covered  with  carpets,  and  that  their  rooms  are  provided  nei- 
ther with  chairs  nor  tables,  seeing  that  the  Persians  sit  cross- 
legged  and  eat  with  their  fingers,  and  other  similar  particu- 
lars, which  are  all  recorded  in  our  reviews  of  Mr.  JViorier's 
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"  Second  Journey  through  Persia,"  and  Colonel  Johnson's 
"  Overland  Journey  from  India ;"  a  similar  objection  will, 
indeed,  apply  to  a  great  many  other  particulars  noted  by  our 
author,  relative  to  the  ceremonial  of*  the  Persian  court,  and 
the  efforts  of  Prince  Abbas  to  establish  the  European  disci- 
pline and  tactics  among  the  soldiers  of  his  father.  In  this 
prince  we  take,  however,  so  much  interest,  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  telling  the  following  anecdote  to  his 
honour : 

"  The  Ambassador  observed  in  the  garden  a  projecting  corner 
of  an  old  wall,  which  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  objects, 
and  disfigured  the  prospect.  His  Excellency  asked  the  Prince 
why  he  did  not  order  the  wall  to  be  pulled  down  ?  *  Only  con. 
ceive,*  replied  His  Highness,  '  with  a  view  of  forming  gardens  on 
a  grand  scale,  I  purchased  the  grounds  of  several  proprietors. 
The  owner  of  that  where  the  wall  stands,  is  an  old  peasant,  who 
has  absolutely  refused  to  sell  his  property  to  me,  because  he  will 
not  part  for  any  price  with  an  ancient  patrimonial  possession  of  his 
family.  I  must  allow,  his  obstinacy  vexes  me  exceedingly,  and 
yet  I  cannot  but  honour  him  for  his  attachment  to  his  forefathers, 
and  still  more  for  his  boldness  in  denying  me  his  ground.  I  must 
wait  until  the  time  when  his  heir  will,  perhaps,  be  more  reason- 
able.* Who  would  have  expected  to  find  so  much  feeling  in  des- 
potic Asia!"    P.  1G8. 

And  our  author  might  have  added,  pity  it  is  that  so  ge- 
nerous and  accomplished  a  prince  should  be  destined  to  be 
strangled  as  soon  as  his  father  dies,  which,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  will  be  the  case  as  soon 
as  he  ascends  the  throne. 

The  following  extract  will  shew  that  the  Persian  bazars 
are  very  inferior  to  that  in  Soho-square. 

"  The  bazar  here,  which  is  reckoned  the  first  in  Persia,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  narrow  passage,  the  top  of  which  is  covered 
with  rush  mats,  and  it  is  lined  on  each  side  with  small  shops. 
Here  and  there  the  passage  opens  into  a  spacious  court,  occupied 
by  caravanseras,  which  are  merely  stone  warehouses,  where 
merchants  deposit  goods  which  they  afterwards  retail  in  the  shops. 
This  famed  bazar  winds  round  the  city  in  a  variety  of  crooked 
directions,  and  is  constanly  filled  with  idle  people  and  speculators 
of  every  description,  all  pressing  and  elbowing  each  other,  and 
often  jambed  against  the  wall  by  horsemen  and  asses.  Cabbages, 
garlic,  silk  stuffs,  roasted  mutton,  and  shawls,  are  seen  in  close 
contact.  The  merchants  are  very  impudent:  they  ask  for  then- 
goods  twice  as  much  as  they  are  worth,  and  appear  wretchedly 
poor.  A  shopkeeper  keeps  only  small  patterns  of  cloths  and  stuffs, 
and  if  there  be  a  demand  for  more,  he  runs  about  among  his 
friends  in  the  bazar  to  get  the  quantity  wanted.     Very  i'ew  of 
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these  tradesmen  have  shawls  for  sale,  and  when  they  have  any,  it 
is  only  in  small  numbers.  With  respect  to  shawls,  people  in 
Europe  labour  under  a  great  mistake;  those  which  are  worn  in 
Persia  are  the  very  worst  that  I  ever  saw  :  the  best  are  sent  from 
Cashmire,  by  way  of  Bagdad,  to  Constantinople,  where  they  fetch 
a  good  price,  and  are  forwarded  from  thence  to  all  parts  of 
Europe.  We  have  seen  people  here  admire  shawta  which  no  lady 
in  our  country  would  think  of  wearing;  and  I  am  therefore  not 
surprized  that  the  Persian  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  who  took  a  fancy  to  make  a  present  of  one  to  the  Countess 
OrlofF,  should  soon  afterwards  have  had  the  mortification  to  see 
it  worn  by  her  maid,  while  the  Countess  herself  had  on  a  shawl  of 
such  value,  as  perfectly  astonished  His  Excellency.  The  Persians 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prices  that  are  given  for  them  at  Constan- 
tinople and  in  Russia."     P.  177. 

We  shall  make  one  or  two  more  extracts  from  thiu 
sprightly  book,  and  then  draw  oar  remarks  to  a  conclusion. 
Moralists  are  apt  to  extract  an  argument  in  favour  of  being 
contented  with  our  allotted  share  in  the  world,  by  desiring 
us  to  tix  our  eyes  upon  the  thousands  who  would  think  them- 
selves the  happiest  of  beings  to  be  allowed  to  change  with 
us.  If  any  thing  would  reconcile  us,  of  this  climate,  to  the 
abomination  which  the  following  passage  refers  to,  it  would 
■  be  the  recollection  of  what  'we  are  there  told  of  the  bugs  of 
Miana. 

"  We  passed  through  several  deserted  villages,  from  which 
(as  the  Persians  assured  us)  the  inhabitants  had  been  driven 
away  by  the  bugs.  A  long  naked  valley  led  straight  to  the  little 
town  of  Miana,  the  governor  of  which  came  to  meet  the  Ambas- 
sador, with  the  usual  Persian  ceremonies.  As  this  town  is  the 
chief  residence  of  the  bugs,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing our  encampment  four  wersts  farther,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Karlanku,  at  the  foot  of  the  Caplanta  mountains.  A  fine 
bridge,  of  twenty-three  arches,  leads  over  this  now  inconsiderable 
river,  which  I  should,  however,  imagine  must  swell  considerably 
during  flie  rainy  season.  This  bridge  was  built  by  Abbas  the 
Great:  it  has  several  internal  passages,  and  on  the  steps,  at  the 
end,  stand  four  pillars,  one  of  which  has  fallen  to  ruins. 

"  The  venomous  bug,  properly  called  the  Miana  bug,  is  worthy 
of  the  particular  notice  of  the  naturalist,  it  is  rather  larger  than 
the  common  European  bug;  is  of  a  grey  colour,  inclining  to 
black ;  and  its  back  is  covered  with  small  red  points,  scarcely 
distinguishable,  on  account  of  their  number.  It  is  only  found  in 
walls,  and  its  frequency,  and  the  intensity  of  its  poison,  are  in 
proportion  to  the  age  of  the  building.  It  does  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance by  day-light,  although,  certainly,  there  have  been  in- 
stances to  the  contrary.     These  bugs  have  existed  at  Miana  from 
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time  immemorial,  and  have  gradually  spread  into  the  neighbour- 
hood, where,  however,  they  are  not  equally  venomous.  In  winter 
they  lie  in  walls,  in  a  state  of  torpor,  and,  like  all  poisonous  rep- 
tiles, are  most  dangerous  during  the  heat  of  summer.  I  should 
mention,  that  houses  in  Persia  are  not  built  with  bricks,  but  (par- 
ticularly those  of  Miana  and  every  village)  with  loam,  which  is 
kneaded  with  fine  cut  straw. 

**  The  mott  remarkable,   and  indeed  quite  a  peculiar  feature 
in  the  history  of  these  bugs  is,  that  they  do  not  bite  the  inha- 
bitants ;  or  at  least  if  they  do,  the  bite  is  as  little  felt  by  them,  a* 
the  sting  of  our  bugs  is  felt  by  us  :  but  they  would  certainly  bite 
every  stranger  who  should  pass  the  night  at  Miana  ;  and  there  is 
no  antidote  to  the  poison  of  their  sting,  which  proves  mortal  in 
four-and-twenty  hours.     Of  its  fatal  effects  in  two  instances  I  have 
heard  the  precise  particulars.     The  English  at  Tauria  told  me  re- 
peatedly, that  they  had  lost  a  servant  at  Miana,  irho  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  stung  by  one  of  these  vermin  :  he  complained  im- 
mediately of  parching  heat  over  his  whole  body  ;  shortly  afterwards 
became  delirious,   and  expired  in  dreadful  convulsions.     Colonel 
Baron  Wrede,  who  has  long  served  with  credit  in  Grusia,  and 
who  some  years  ago  came  to  Persia  on  a  mission,  relates  a  better 
authenticated  instance  of  the  poisonous  sting  of  these  bugs,     It 
was  pretty  late  in  the  year,  and  the  Baron  thought  that  the  effect  of 
their  bite  was  not  so  dangerous  as  was  reported :  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  night  at  Miana,  taking,  however,  the  precaution 
to  keep  a   light  burning   in  his  apartment.     Every  one  happily 
escaped,  with  the  exception  of  a  Cossack,  who  the  next  morning  ob- 
served a  black  spot  on  his  foot.    The  man  talked  wildly,  and  at  last 
became  delirious.    The  inhabitants  recommended,  as  an  antidote  to 
the  poison,  that  an  ox  should  be  slaughtered,  and  that  his  skin 
should  be  wrapped,  whilst  warm,  round  the  Cossack's  foot:  this 
was  done,    but  to  no  purpose  ;   he  died  in  dreadful  convulsions. 
The  inhabitants  assert  that  some  persons  who  had  been  stung,  had 
been  saved  by  tasting  nothing  but  water,  sugar,  and  honey,  for 
forty  days.     They  take  them  in  their  hands  without  danger.     It  is 
very  fortunate  that  clothes  and  similar  articles  do  not  harbour  these 
vermin  ;  otherwise  they  might  perhaps  have  spread  throughout  the 
whole  country."     P.  208. 

Oar  author  then  adds, 

"  Miana  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactories  of  carpets,  which 
are  made  from  camels'  hair,  and  look  very  well  in  point  of  colour. 
The  town's  people  brought  many  of  them  to  our  camp,  which,  we 
bought  in  defiance  of  the  bugs.  Several  of  us  even  slept  that 
night  on  the  carpets,  although  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  very  much 
at  our  ease :  our  worthy  friend  the  apothecary,  however,  who  is 
a  great  wag,  was  dancing  about  the  whole  of  the  night."    P.  212. 

After  reading  this,  we  shall  never  feel  comfortable  in  a 
room  with  a  Persian  carpet  as  long  as  we  live. 
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Art.  IX.  Sermons  preached  in  St.  Johns  Chapel,  Ed'uz-' 
burgh.  3>/  Daniel Sandford,  D.D.  one  of  the  Bishops  of 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  and  formerly  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  528  pp.  12s.  Rivingtons. 
1819. 

Of  late  years,  several  valuable  works  have  been  given  to  the 
Public  by  our  brethren  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland, 
which  place  their  learning-,  zeal,  and  industry  in  a  very  re- 
spectable light.  The  Sermons  of  Messrs.  Alison  and  More- 
head,  obtained  a  large  portion  of  the  public  approbation; 
though  they  were  subjected  to  some  severe  reflections,  as 
being  deficient  in  enforcing  the  essential  peculiarities  of 
the  Gospel.  We  are  none  of  those  who  rashly  deem  men 
heretics,  and  subject  to  censure,  because,  amidst  the  infinite 
variety  of  subjects  which  lie  within  the  Preacher's  scope,  they 
select  some  in  which  direct  doctrinal  discussion  would  be  out 
of  place ;  nor  of  those  who  question  his  sincerity  and  sound- 
ness, who  occasionally  enforces  the  obligations  of  duty  by  the 
charms  of  taste,  and  the  sanctions  of  a  sound  philosophy.  In 
the  mind  of  every  Minister,  whose  faith  is  measured  by  our 
standards,  the  Christian  system  is  the  ground- work;  and  it  alone 
gives  force,  elevation,  and  interest,  to  those  illustrations  and  ar- 
guments which  we  may  justly  borrow  from  other  sources.  But 
it  is  a  mental  malady,  productive  of  much  personal  and  social 
evil,  which  leads  the  evangelical  crowd  to  require  a  constant 
sameness  of  phraseology,  and  to  run  riot,  as  it  were,  after  cer- 
tain sounds  and  expressions,  which  never  reach  beyond 
the  first  foundation  and  mere  elements  of  the  original  system; 
nor  ever  indicate  that  godly  superstructure,  which  we  are 
required  to  raise  upon  that  foundation  once  securely  laid. 
Preaching  of  this  sort,  however  decorated  with  the  common 
attributes  of  evangelism,  is  the  preparation,  as  it  is  the  daily 
food,  of  a  morbid  habit  of  mind,  which  occasions  the  most 
painful  divisions  in  the  Christian  community,  and  breaches  of 
charity  as  violent,  and  in  language  at  least  as  vindictive  *  as 
those  which  we  owe  to  the  errors  and  the  arrogance  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Though  we  do  not  much  admire  that,  which  in  the  common 
cant  of  the  day,  is  called  Gospei  preaching ;  nor  think  the  ele- 


*  Note  as  a  specimen  Mr.  Vaughan's  Letter  to  Mr.  Beresford,  in  our  Number 
for  October,  lSl3,  Art.  I.  II. 
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merits  of  the  system  essential  to  be  explained  and  enforced  in 
every  sermon,  and  in  every  volume  of  sermons,  we  neither  un- 
dervalue their  importance^  nor  the  necessity  of  enlarging1 
upon  them  at  proper  opportunities,  and  continually  referring 
to  them  as  the  foundation  of  Christian  holiness.  We  have 
therefore  perused,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the  volume  now 
before  us,  in  which  Bishop  Sandfordhas  handled  some  of  the 
most  interesting  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  a  solid  and  satis- 
factory manner;  and  has  spoken  forth  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness,  with  a  decision  of  principle,  and  a  devotion  of  mind, 
which  every  weil  instructed  member  of  our  Church  must  ap- 
prove; and  which  they  who  differ  from  us,  cannot,  we  think, 
materially  blame. 

"  The  following  Sermons  (the  Bishop  says)  were  composed  in 
the  course  of  my  ordinary  duties  as  a  Clergyman.  They  are  pub- 
lished in  respectful  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  many  who  have 
every  claim  on  my  exertions.  I  do  not  say  this  in  order  to  court  a 
milder  sentence  from  the  tribunal  at  whose  bar  they  are  now  to  be 
judged,  but  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  Discourses,  which  have 
no  title  to  public  attention." 

Every  reader  will  be  gratified  with  the  modesty  of  the 
Preface,  while  candour  will  compel  him,  on  a  serious  perusal, 
to  acknowledge  that  these  Discourses  are  as  worthy  of  the 
Public  attention,  as  of  the  private  regard  of  the  respectable 
audience  to  which  they  were  preached. 

There  are  Twenty  Sermons  in  the  volume.  The  First,  On  the 
Sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  from  Genesis  iv.  4,  5.  commences 
with  some  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  positive  command 
which  was  imposed  on  our  first  parents ;  and  the  breach  of 
which  brought  sin  and  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe. 
The  Bishop  then  maintains,  with  many  eminent  divines,  that 
the  instituted  worship  of  fallen  man  was  in  part  at  least  per- 
formed by  the  sacrifice  of  living  animals  "  as  a  continual  type 
or  prefiguration  of  the  atonement  for  the  sins  of  man,  to  be 
made  '  in  the  fulness  of  time'  by  the  seed  of  the  woman."  Be- 
sides this  prospective  reference  to  the  great  atonement,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  living  animal  was  an  acknowledgment  by  the 
medium  of  a  most  significant  sign,  that  the  worshipper  de- 
served to  die.  This,  therefore,  wzrs  a  worship  adapted  to  a 
guilty  being,  to  whom  repentance  and  remission  were  offered 
through  the  blood  of  the  atonement. — Abel's  offering  of  the 
firstlings  of  his  flock  was  the  instituted  worship  of  a  man  con- 
scious of  guilt,  and  desirous  of  pardon.  Cain's  offering  of  the 
fruits  of  the  ground,  might  have  been  an  act  of  becoming  gra- 
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titude  In  an  innocent  being — bat  gratitude  the  most  lively,  and 
expressed  by  the  inventions  of  our  own  will- worship,  in  op- 
position to  the  express  ordinance  of  God,  cannot  take  away 
sin.  In  this  way  the  Bishop  explains  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  accounting-  for  the  acceptance  of  Abel's, 
aiid  the  rejection  of  Cain's  offering- ;  on  the  ground  that  the 
former  was  made  in  faith  and  obedience  to  an  instituted  rule, 
while  the  latter  was  made  in  opposition  to  the  institution,  by 
a  rule  dictated  by  pride  and  self-confidence.  We  think  this 
an  excellent  discourse;  and  we  are  confident  (whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  general  position  which  we  heartily  adopt, 
and  which  Is  .supported  in  the  notes  *  by  very  respectable  au- 
thority) that  every  reflecting  Christian  will  be  deeply  impressed 
by  the  practical  application.  The  Second  Sermon,  On  the 
Antediluvians,  from  Genesis  vi.  7,  8.  traces  the  corruption 
which,  arising  from  the  first  transgression,  increased  till  it  co- 
vered the  earth  with  violence,  and  induced  the  Almighty  to 
destroy  the  whole  race,  except  Noah  and  his  family,  by  the 
flood.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  distinctly  stated,  p.  32. 
in  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  and  it  is  considered 
through  the  whole  discourse,  as  the  cause  of  that  progressive 
and  prodigious  corruption  which  occasioned  that  dreadful  vi- 
sitation of  Divine  wrath.  Perhaps  the  quotation  from  the 
new  Edition  of  Stackhouse,  which  is  introduced  in  p.  37, 
might  have  been  better  omitted.  We  say  this  with  unfeigned 
respect  and  regard  for  the  learned  Editor.  But  as  the  opi- 
nions which  he  maintains  upon  this  point,  are  certainly  opposed 
to  the  assertion  with  which  the  Bishop  has  commenced  his  dis- 
course, it  would  have  been  as  well  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
confounding-  au  uniustructed  reader  by  conflicting  state- 
ments. Entirely  coinciding-  ourselves  with  Bishop  Sandforti, 
respecting-  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  considering  it  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  our  Church ;  we  wish  that  he  had  not  di- 
rected the  attention  of  his  readers  to  a  dissertation,  wherein  so 
much  learning-  and  ability  is  arranged  in  support  of  what 
{pace  tanti  viri  dicimus)  we  cannot  but  denominate  a  mis- 
taken view  of  this  important  question.  The  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  whole  discussion,  the  corruption  of  the  world  and 
its  consequences,  contrasted  with  the  righteousness  of  Noah 
and  its  reward,  from  p.  45.  is  well  calculated  to  alarm,  in- 
struct, and  reform.  The  Third  Sermon,  from  St.  Luke  xvii. 
32.  was  preached  in  Lent,  and  contains  a  serious  and  inte- 

■ 



*  We  recollect  (o  have  rea<l  many  years  ago  an  excellent  Dissertation  on  this 
subject  by  Dr.  Kcnuicott,  to  which  we  regret  that  we  cannot  more  particularly 
refer,  not  having  it  within  reach. 
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resting  call  to  that  consideration  and  repentance,  and  to  those 
renewed  resolutions  which  are  so  necessary  at  all  times ;  but 
•which  the  institutions  of  our  Church  render  so  indispensable, 
at  that  solemn  season,  to  all  who  wish  to  close,  as  ail  Chris- 
tians ought  to  close  it,  by  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  There  is  an  excellent  note,  p.  515,  &c.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Comminution  Office,  to  which  we  would  particu- 
iarly  entreat  the  attention  of  those  who  are  prejudiced  against 
that  service,  as  if  the  amen  inferred  (on  the  part  of  those  who 
aitter  it)  the  damnation  of  their  friend  who  may  incur  the  pe- 
nalty denounced ;  and  also  of  those  who  make  the  season  of 
Lent  a  period  of  uninterrupted  amusement.  The  Fourth 
Sermon,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  from  St.  Malt,  xxviii.  19..  con- 
tains a  plain  and  perspicuous  statement  of  that  mysterious 
doctrine,  into  the  truth  of  which  we  are  baptized.  As  a 
fact  revealed,  an  awful.,  important  and  impressive  fact  (inti- 
mating a  mysterious  but  interesting  relation  between  the  faith- 
ful Christian  and  the  three  persons  of  his  inscrutable  union)  it 
is  here  treated  with  simplicity  and  clearness,  and  applied  with 
•great  earnestness  and  zeai.  A  note  is  added,  exhibiting  a 
mew  of  the  Scripture  proofs  -of  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  from  the  writings  of  Bishop  Home.  The 
Fifth  Sermon,  On  ihe  right  Use  of  the  World,  from  St.  Luke 
xvL  9.  contains  a  happy  illustration  of  the  parable  of  the  un- 
just f  steward  of  uncertain  possessions ;"  and  an  animated  ap- 
peal to  the  consciences  of  Christians,  who  are  stewards  of"  the 
manifold  grace  of  God,"  that  they  may  be  found  not  only  wise 
!)ut  faithful,  when  they  are  called  to  account  for  their  steward- 
ship— and  that  they  labour  in  their  station  to  make  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness,  the  uncertain  and  transitory  posses- 
sions of  this  world,,  the  instrument  to  commend  their  faith  in 
Ibe  sight  of  vGod,  &c_ 

*'  When  T  say,  that  thus  we  are  required  to  do  in  order  to  make 
our  '  calling  and  election  sure,'  it  is  doubtless  unnecessary  for  me 
to  tell  a  congregation  to  whom  I  have  preached  for  so  many  years, 
.that  I  speak  not  of  actions  performed  by  our  own  unassisted  strength, 
-of  exertions  for  which  we  depend  only  on  ourselves.  I  describe  the 
conduct  of  Christians,  who  have  a  proper  sense  of  their  natural  in- 
'iirmity,  and  a  reverent  dependence  on  Him  *  who  -worketh  in  us 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.'  Acknowledging  then, 
•that  without  Him  we  can  do  nothing,  and  humbly  appealing  to  Him 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  blessed  Spirit  to  guide  our  un- 
derstandings tc  discern  the  things  of  His  law,  and  to  strengthen 
our  obedience,  let  us  consider  the  application  of  the  text  to  our- 
selves, and  the  obligation  resting  on  us  to  a  prudent  and  active 
-cmplovment  of  the  various  means  and  opportunities  which  God 
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allows  us  to  '  make  friends'  of  the  events  of  this  passing  day  to 
*  receive  us  when  we  fail  into  everlasting  habitations.' 

f  We  are  all,  in  the  degrees  appointed  by  Him  who  gives  his  ta- 
lents '  according  to  every  man's  several  ability,'  stewards  of  '  the 
manifold  grace  of  God,'  the  various  and  diversified  bounties  of  our 
Master  who  is  in  heaven.  As  stewards,  we  must  be  found  faithful 
in  the  charge  committed  to  us;  as  stewards  also,  we  are  accountable 
to  our  Lord.  Woe  unto  him  who  forgets  that  he  is  so.  My  bre- 
thren, there  is  a  day  of  reckoning  ;  there  is  a  season  of  retribution. 

"  The  steward  in  the  parable  foresaw  the  day  when  hi3  office 
would  be  taken  from  him,  and  prudently  prepared  against  it.  We 
know  not  at  what  hour  our  office  will  cease  ;  but  we  know  that  the 
hour  will  come,  when  the  talents  entrusted,  when  the  events  that 
have  past  over  us,  shall  have,  as  it  were,  a  voice  to  plead  for  our  en- 
trance into  the  joy  of  the  faithful  servants,  or  to  condemn  the  un- 
profitable to  outer  darkness.  Our  Lord  commands  us  to  make 
friends  of  the  uncertain  riches  ;  that  having  been  faithful  in  that 
which  is  another's,  He  whom  we  have  served  may  give  us  that 
which  is  our  own,  possessions  of  which  nothing  shall  deprive  us." — 
P.  105. 

The  application  is  then  made  more  particularly  to  the 
rich  and  to  the  poor;  and  friends,  it  is  maintained,  may 
be  made  of  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal 
life,  provided  they  are  religiously  improved.  The  quotation 
"which  we  have  made,  was  selected,  not  because  it  is  the  best 
in  the  sermon,  but  because  it  so  strikingly  exhibits  in  the 
three  first  sentences  the  author's  anxiety*  never  to  lose  sight 
of  the  Christian  foundation  which  gives  life,  energy,  and 
efficacy  to  all  moral  instruction.  The  Sixth  Sermon,  On  the 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  from  St.  Luke  xvi.  25.  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sequel  to  the  Fifth. — The  parable  exhibits  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  dangers  to  which  riches  expose  the  frail  sons 
of  mortality.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  and  there  is  no 
ground  to  believe  that  this  rich  man  was  what  even  the  correct 
men  of  the  world  would  deem  worthless.  A  still  more  important 
(as  being  more  generally  useful)  lesson  is  here  taught "  that  not 
'  the  wicked'  only,  those  whom  we  count  the  greatest  offend- 
ers, shall  experience  the  severity  of  divine  wrath,  but  like- 
wise •  all  they  that  forget  God.'  "  The  contrast  between 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  in  time  is  great — but  when  the  veil 
is  torn  aside  from  eternity,  the  contrast  becomes  most  awfully 
affecting,  exhibits  the  worse  than  nothingness  of  ail  the  world 
gives,  and  most  solemnly  warns  us 

*  Another  instance  of  this  anxiety,  in  bringing  forward  and  referring  to  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine^,  we  may  note  in  the  following  Sermon,  p.  &9,  Indeed,  the  Gos- 
pel peculiarities  pervade  the  whole  volume. 
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"  To  take  head  of  the  delusion  of  present  things,  and  to  watch 

I  that  the  pomps  and  vanity  of  the  world  betray  us  not  into  forgetful 

j  nesa  of  the  Almighty  God;  of  our  continual  dependence  upon  him; 

|  and  above  all,  of  our  responsibility  at  the  great  and  terrible  day  of 

judgment."     P.   143. 

The  Seventh  Sermon,  On  the  Dcemoniacs  at  Gergesa,  from 
I  St.  Matth.  vim.  34,  supplies  an  instructive  account  of  the  re- 
I  markable  miracle  recorded  in  this  chapter,  adding  to  the  nar- 
j  rative  of  St. Matthew  some  additional  circumstances  noted  by 
I  St.  Luke.  The  miracle  was  astonishing  and  unquestionable. 
I  It  marked  divine  power;  and,  in  the  cure  of  the  Dasrnoniacs, 
l!  it  marked  mercy  and  benevolence.  Why  then  were  the  peo- 
ple afraid?  and  why  did  they  beseech  the  agent  of  so  much 
|  power,  and  the  minister  of  so  much  mercy,  to  depart  out  of 
their  coasts  I  The  loss  of  the  herd  of  swine  was  the  cause  of 
1  their  fear,  and  their  determination  to  persist  in  that  unlawful 
I  traffic,  was,  doubtless,  the  cause  which  induced  them  to  reject 
i  Him,  whose  power  was  so  signally  proved  in  the  cure  of  their 
!  suffering  fellow-creatures,  and  in  the  loss  of  their  substance  and 
I  expected  gains.  The  Bishop  places  this  in  a  striking  point  of 
view ;  and  he  applies  his  practical  inferences  to  our  own  situa- 
ijtion  and  circumstances,  with  great  force  of  language  and  fer- 
|  vour  of  devotion.  In  every  situation  in  life  there  are  tempta- 
ij  tions,  which  tend  to  withdraw  us  from  our  duty ;  and  there  are 
circumstances  in  the  condition  and  relations  of  many  men,  which 
j  lead  them  to  shun  the  light  of  truth,  to  resist  the  force  even  of 
j  conviction ;  and  to  reject,  like  the  people  of  Gergesa,  the 
|  plainest  consequences  of  that  which  they  know. 

"  They  would  remove  far  from  them  the  remonstrances  which  dis- 
[j  quiet  their  repose ;  and,  like  the  unhappy  traveller  who  is  perishing  in 
|j  the  winter's  snow,  they  quarrel  with  the  friendly  violence  that  would 
jsave  them  from  destruction.  But  in  this  insensibility  is  death.  It  is 
|j through  '  the  deceitfulness  of  sin'  that  *  the  heart  is  hardened.* 
i.  We  know  not  that  the  people  of  Gergesa  were  ever  blest  again  with 
■(that  presence  which  they  desired  not  to  retain.  We  know  not  that 
j  the  call  which  they  had  once  rejected,  was  vouchsafed  to  them  a 
i  second  time.     Let  us  be  warned  by  the  example."     P.  165. 

The  Eighth  Sermon,  On  the  Excellency  of  the  Gospel,  from 
\\Philip.  iii.  8.  from  the  words,  character  and  conduct  of  St. 
!|Paul,  and  by  an  apt  comparison  of  the  shadows  of  the  law  with 
|  the  substance  of  the  Gospel,  furnishes  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  excellency  of  the  system,  and  of  the  vast  importance  of 
j  the  great  atonement.  The  natural  weakness  and  corruption 
I  of  man,  with  the  awful  and  mysterious  means  by  which  re- 
demption was  purchased,  and  is  applied,  are  placed  before  us 
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m  their  proper  force ;  and  the  whole  is  concluded,    as  usuaf, 
with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  that  seriousness  of  principle* 
and  to  that  propriety  of  practice,  which  may  ensure  the  free 
application  of  so  much  unmerited  mercy.    The  Ninth  Sermon, 
On  the  Covenant  of  Mercy,  from  Isaiah  \v.  3.  is  an  animated 
and  interesting  discourse,  in  which  the  language  of  ancient 
prophecy  is  aptly  compared  and  combined  with  the  fulfilment 
in  the  condition  and  the  privileges  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
In  p.  197,  and  in  a  note,  there  is  a  very  happy  illustration  of 
the  figurative  language  of  the  prophet,   by  a  direct  reference 
to  the  facts  as  the}'  are  affected  by  an  oriental  climate,   from 
which  the  figures  are  taken.     We  have  long  been  persuaded, 
that  could  we  transport  ourselves  to  the  place  and  time,  and 
surround  ourselves  with  all  the  circumstances  marked  and  re- 
ferred to,  we  should  find  that  the  figures,  images,  and  symbols, 
recorded  in  Scripture,  are  perfect  pictures  of  something  actu- 
ally existing-  and  common  in  the  country,  the  climate,  the  his- 
tery,  the  language,  the  habits,  or  the  manners  of  the  people  in 
their  natural  and  social  and  political  relations.     We  find  this 
elucidated,  or  proved  in  a  vast  variety  of  instances,  as  we  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  ancient  records,  and  present 
state  and  manners  of  the  East.     The  Tenth  Sermon,  On  the 
Reward  of  Godliness,  from  1  Tim.  iv.  8.  elucidates,  and  prac- 
tically applies  the  very  important  truth  of  the  Apostle's  pro- 
position, that  "  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things  ;  having 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come" 
—that  it  is  so  in  the  worst  of  circumstances  and  in  the  best; 
in  prosperity  and  adversity;  in  the  plenitude  of  power  ;  in  the 
anxieties  of  indigence  ;  in  the  anguish  of  disease  ;  and  even  in 
the  agonies  of  persecution.     This  truth  has  been  proved  in 
innumerable  instances,  and  it  therefore  furnishes  a  most  ani- 
mating encouragement  to  secure  that  above  all  things  which 
shall  give  permanence  to  prosperity,  and  deprive  adversity  of 
its  sting.  Tbe  Eleventh  Sermon,  On  Faith,  thelhde  of  Life, 
from  2  Cor.  v.  7.  illustrates  the  important  doctrine   of  faith 
which  fixed  on  Heaven  the  ultimate  hope  and  permanent  ha-, 
bitation  of  Christians,  and  guarded  by  the  great  and  beneficent 
land-marks  of  the  Gospel,  guides  our  conduct,  and  confirms  our 
walk  during  the  allotted  period  of  our  pilgrimage  through  this 
mortal  life.  The  Twelfth  Sermon,  On  the  Test  of  Doctrine, 
from  1  St.  John  iv.  3.  contains  a  judicious  discussion  of  a 
most  important  subject;  in  the  perusal  of  which  we  are  con- 
vinced that  every  sober  mind,  adhering  equally  to  the  doctrine 
and  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  will  be  completely  satisfied. 
The  close  of  this  discourse  we  transcribe  with  peculiar  plea- 
sure, and  heartily  wish  that  in  this  age  of  presumptuous  dis- 
pute it  may  meet  with  that  sober  attention  which  it  merits. 
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ei  If  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  there  is  such  an  inclination 
among  many  serious  and  truly  pious  persons,  to  examine  and  perplex 
themselves  with  questions  of  such  subtlety  and  difficulty  as  she  dis- 
putes about  original  sin,  and  predestination,  and  ejection.  How- 
ever these  questions  and  those  that  arise  from  iheni,  be  determined, 
the  moral  doctrines  and  precepts  to  be  addressed  to  Christians,  to 
be  impressed  upon  their  minds,  and  zealously  adhered  to  in  their 
practice,  are  precisely  the  same.  Ie  were  desirable,  indeed,  that 
such  questions  were  agitated  only  among,  those  whose  extensive 
learning  and  highly  cultivated  powers  qualify  them  for  the  due  dis- 
cussion of  them;  but  since  men,  sometimes  with  the  best  intentions, 
will  endeavour,  I  had  almost  said,  *  to  be  wise  above  that  which 
is  written,'  I  can  do  no  better  service  to  those  whom  it  is  my 
bounden  duty  to  instruct,  than  by  entreating  them  to  attend,  in 
these  matters,  to  the  rule  of  the  text ;  and  though  they  may  not 
be  acute  enough,  or  practised  enough  in  such  studies  to  confute 
error,  or  to  unravel  obscurity,  yet  they  can  read  the  plain  word  of 
God,  they  can  be  taught  by  that  word  to  suspect  that  all  is  not  right 
in  any  system,  be  it  ever  so  learned  or  ingenious,  which  tends  to. 
confuse  our  ideas  about  the  awful  responsibility  under  which  Scrip- 
ture tells  us  that  we  are  placed  ;  which,  by  stirring  the  question,  in 
a  practical  view,  of  all  questions  the  most  useless,  about  the  con- 
sistency of  man's  free  agency  with  the  prescience  of  God,  appears,, 
dreadful  to  say,  to  make  Him  the  author  of  sin,  and  to  represent 
Him  as  imposing  laws  upon  His  creatures,  which  they  have  no 
power  to  obey,  or  punishing  them  for  transgressions  they  were  des- 
tined to  commit.  Of  such  doctrines,  many  can  neither  institute 
nor  understand  a  laboured  confutation-  But  alt  can  read  and  un- 
derstand the  assurances  of  Scripture  to  which  they  are  irreconcila- 
ble, 4  that  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  lempteth  he 
any  man;*  that  Almighty  Goodness  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sin- 
ner, but  rather  that  lie  should  be  converted  and  live;  that  the  Lord 
is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  re- 
pentance. Dy  such  decisive  sentences,  which  have  no  obscurity  in 
them,  and  need  no  assistances  of  deep  investigation  and  various 
learning  to  comprehend  them,  our  understandings  and  consciences 
may  be  safely  directed.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  teaching  which 
contradicts  such  clear  assertions  is  not  the  teaching  of  '  the  Spirit.* 
We  may  be  sure  also,  that  those  parts  of  Holy  Writ  which  are  less 
intelligible  to  us,  are  all  yet  perfectly  reconcilable,  though  we  may 
not  be  able  to  discern  it,  with  those  which  we  do  understand,  as  all 
proceed  from  one  and  the  same  infallible  and  unchangeable  Wisdom. 

"  1  have  no  time  to  illustrate  the  use  of  this  rule  in  other  instances, 
which  might  yet  be  easily  done.  1  have  said  enough,  however, 
for  the  general  purpose  which  I  have  in  view.  I  am  not  addressing 
the  authorized  teachers  of  the  word  of  God.  But,  as  all  the  Lord's 
people  neither  are  nor  can  be  prophets,  I  wish  to  furnish  private 
Christians  with  a  rule  which  may  preserve  them  from  many  errors 
not  unknown  in  our  times.     They  will  do  well  to  remember,  that 
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no  sound  interpretation  will  ever  be  found  to  represent  any  doctrine 
of  Holy  Scripture  as  contradictory  to  any  other  doctrine  plainly  re- 
vealed in  the  same;  and  that,  when  difficulties -do  arise,  it  will  be 
their  wiser  and  safer  part,  with  humility  and  prostration  of  mind,  to 
acknowledge  their  own  ignorance  and  incapacity,  rather  than  listen 
to  any  solution  of  such  difficulties  which  may  not  accord  with  those 
great  truths  that  are  written  in  characters  of  everlasting  light." — 
P.  293. 

The  Thirteenth  Sermon,  On  Christ's  Promise  to  the  Peni- 
tent Thief,  contains  first  some  considerations  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  intermediate  state  between  death  and  the  resurrection, 
cautiously  restricted  within  the  bounds  of  revelation,  and  the 
candid  conjectures  which  are  consistent  with  the   words  of 
Scripture,  and  the  Creed  of  the  Church  derived  from  thence ; 
and  secondly,  on  the  case  of  the  penitent  thief,  to  whom  the 
remarkable  pardon  and  promise,  conveyed  in  the  words  of  the 
text,  were  made  at  the  awful  hour  of  a  cruel  and  ignominious 
death.     Both  parts  are  judiciously  and  usefully  handled  ;  and 
particularly  is  the  latter  with  great  care  cleared   of  all  sus- 
picion of  giving  countenance  to  the  dangerous,  and  as  it  must 
be  most  frequently,  delusive  hope,  that  such  pardon  and  peace 
will  be  extended  to  ordinary  Christians  ;  wlio,  after  a  lire  of 
habitual  negligence  and  determined  guilt,  assume,    in  their 
last  hour,  the  language  of  the  Gospel,  or  are  furnished  with  the 
phrases  and  the  phrenzy  of  that  wild  enthusiasm  which  so  fre- 
quently borrows  the  name  and  the  mask  of  vital  religion.    The 
Fourteenth  Sermon,  On  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  from 
St.  Luke  xv.  18,  19.  explains  the  parable  as  it  is  adapted  to 
the  lost  state  of  man  ;  and,  as  we  cannot  doubt  the  mercy  of 
Him  who  condescends  to  be  called  the  Father  of  a  fallen 
creature,  the  example  of  the  returning  and  repenting  prodigal, 
is  urged  and  exhibited  in  the  various- particulars  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  imitate,  that  we  may  be  accepted  in  the  sight  of 
God,  as  he  is  represented  to  have  been  by  his  father  when  the 
extreme  misery  of  his  condition  brought  him  to  a  humble  sense 
of  his  own  folly.    The  Fifteenth  Sermon,  On  the  right  Prin- 
ciple of  Moral  Conduct,  from  St.  Matth.  vi.  22.  may  be  pro- 
perly read  in  connection  with  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth. — 
Faith  is  the  rule  of  life. — The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  the 
foundation  and  the  pride  of  Christian  conduct ;  and  that  moral 
conduct,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Gospel  to  enforce  uni- 
versally, and  to  inculcate  on  all  who  name  the  name  of  Christ, 
can  only  be  derived  from  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  admitted  in 
simplicity,  and  improved  in  its  progress  to  full  effulgence  by 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  the  means  are  within  reach  of 
every  sincere  Christian.  The  Sixteenth  Sermon, On  Reyenera- 
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lion, from  St.  John  iii.  5.— the  Seventeenth,  On  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  from  St.  John  vi.  53.  and  the  Twentieth, 
On  Church  Communion,  from  Acts  ii.  42.  we  would  recom- 
mend to  be  perused  in  connection.  Our  opinions  are  so  well 
known,  and  have  been  so  often  and  so  fully  stated  on  the 
three  important  questions  discussed  in  these  sermons,  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them  now.  We  rejoice 
to  find  our  sentiments  in  such  perfect  unison  with  those  of 
Uishop  Sandford ;  and  to  remark  the  manly,  yet  modest,  man- 
ner in  which  in  a  gainsaying  age,  he  asserts  and  enforces 
those  truths  which  we  believe  to  be  sanctioned  by  Scripture, 
and  authorized  by  the  Church  to  which  we  belong.  He  will 
probably  on  this  account  be  subjected  to  the  charge  of  error, 
bigotry,  and  narrow-mindedness.  Such  accusations,  if  they 
mark  any  thing  with  certainty,  seem  to  denote  the  existence 
of  these  qualities  in  the  mind  of  the  accuser,  rather  than  of 
the  accused.  We  are  certain  that  we  are  not  bigoted ;  be- 
cause, though  we  are  attached  on  principles  of  exclusive  pre- 
ference, which  are  really  obligatory  on  our  consciences,  we  do 
not  presume  to  judge  our  neighbours  and  our  brethren  who 
differ  from  us.  They  are  the  real  bigots,  who,  not  content 
with  or  incapable  of  argument,  pursue  that  with  calumny,  of 
which  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  mainly  ignorant.  It  would 
lessen  the  disputes,  and  smooth  the  asperities  of  Christians, 
would  men  always  bear  in  mind  that  Christianity  in  all  its 
forms  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  voluntary  system,  obligatory  only 
on  the  conscience,  over  which  our  fellow  men  have  no  con- 
troul.  We  ought  also  to  recollect,  that  Christianity  is  an  ex- 
clusive religion  ;  and  that  we  can  only  profess  it  profitably 
under  one  form,  which,  in  the  mind  and  practice  of  such  pro- 
fessor, excludes  every  other,  though  not  necessarily  with  any 
mixture  of  uncharitable  feelings.  The  Jewish  and  Christian 
Religions  were  always,  and  essentially,  exclusive ;  that  is,  the 
godly  professors  of  each  believed  the  exclusive  truth  and  au- 
thority of  the  system,  sanctioned  by  Heaven,  and  asserted  or 
inferred  the  error  or  the  falsehood  of  every  other.  They 
were  never,  however,  in  the  persons  to  whom  we  refer,  and  in 
the  periods  to  which  we  of  course  restrict  ourselves,  malicious 
or  uncharitable  or  bigoted.  On  the  contrary,  the  primitive 
Christians  in  the  purest  times  were  subjected  to  the  malice, 
contempt,  calumny,  and  persecution  of  their  enemies,  not  so 
much  because  they  professed  a  different  religion,  but  because 
they  did  so  exclusively,  and  would  not  mix  {he  surrounding 
superstitions  of  Paganism  with  the  worship  of  the  Gospel.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  pretended  liberalists  of  our 
day  should  follow  this  Pagan  example,  with  respect  to  Church- 
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men,  so  far  as  the  temper  of  the  times  permit ;  and  ihni  fie4 
shall  be  stigmatized  as  a  bigot,  whatever  be  the  excellence  o£ 
his  character,  and  the  practical  charity  of  his  principles,  who 
attaches  himself  exclusively  to  the  system,  the  worship  and  the 
Church  to  which  he  belongs-.  This  is  more  extraordinary  and 
less  defensible  still,  when  we  find  that  the  men  who  thus  de- 
claim against  the  bigotry,  &c.  of  high  Churchmen,  are  them- 
selves quite-  as  exclusively  attached  to  their  own  system,  as 
any  Churchman  can  be  to  his;  and  that  they  never  symbolize 
with  Churchmen  in  any  circumstances,  unless  the  latter  give 
tip  every  thing  which  is  peculiar  m  their  profession;  and,  un- 
less they  piactically,  at  least  prefer  the  untried  prayers  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  language  of  the  Liturgy,  matured  by  collec- 
tive wisdom,  and  sanctified  by  habitual  devotion.  In  the  ser- 
mon on  Regeneration,  a  very  happy  illustration  of  the  subject 
is  introduced,  p.  887,  &c.  "  from  the  physical  constitution 
which  we  receive  at  our  natural  birth  ;" — and  with  great  pro- 
priety again  in  the  Eighteenth  Sermon,  to  which  we  would 
particularly  direct  attention.  In  the  sermon  on  the  Lord's- 
Supper,  p.  42o,  &c,  there  are  some  good  remarhs  on  those  so- 
lemnities returning  at  feed  periods,  by  which  the  Church 
in  her  wisdom  has  thought  right  to  keep  alive  in  us  the  spirit 
and  the  practice  of  true  devotion.  In  the  sermon  on  Church 
Communion,  p„  493,  &c.  a  plea  is  advanced  in  favour  of  li- 
turgic  prayers  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church,  which  is 
acutely  conceived,  and  ably  maintained,  both  in  the  text  and 
in  a  note,  in  which  the  Bishop  makes  his  point  good  by  fair 
ciiticism  ;  and  proves  that  the  definite  article,  belonging  to  the 
yjordg fellowship,  breaking  of  bread,  and  prayers,  in  the  text, 
gives  to  each  a  peculiar  force,  indicating  something  fixed,  and 
the  same  ever  ail  the  Church  ;  and  therefore  inferring  a  svs- 
tern  of  preconceived  prayer  which  was  common,  approved  and 
universal.  The  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Sermons  are  On 
iSelf-Exami nation,  from  1  *S7.  John  iii.  19,  20,  21.  These 
two  sermons  contain  much  important  reflection  on  a  very  in- 
teresting subject,  and  will  be  found  at  once  doctrinal,  impres- 
sive, and  practical.  We  select  the  fblki wing  specimen  of  thes 
first  of  these. 

M  If  regeneration  be  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  concomitant 
of  baptism,  this  article  is  inexplicable.  In  this  case  also,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  when  regeneration  takes  place;  and  the 
Christian,  thus  doubtful  of  his  casein  a  matter  of  such  unspeakable 
importance,  is  left  exposed  to  all  the  wanderings  of  imagination, 
ami,  too  likely,  to  all  the  delusions  of  fanaticism.  I  am  very  far 
from  supposing,  or  insinuating,  that  all  who  deny  the  regeneration 
fcf  baptism  desire  to  support  the  cause  of  fanaticism  ;  but  I  do  say* 
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that  rnany,  who  are  persuaded  to  relinquish  the  plain  doctrine  of 
Scripture  and  of  the  Church  on  this  head,  are  in  danger  of  being 
betrayed  into  those  errors,  against  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  Christian  pastor  to  warn  his  dock.  In  these  days  of  schism 
and  danger,  when  the  ignorant  and  unexperienced,  when  those 
whose  situation  utterly  precludes  them  from  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge requisite  for  the  discussion  of  intricate  theological  questions, 
are  found  ready  to  pronounce  on  subjects  totally  beyond  their 
reach,  and  too  often  listen  to  the  preacher,  not  with  the  becoming  and 
humble  desire  of  instruction,  but  to  applaud  or  condemn  according  to 
their  own  superior  judgment ;  in  such  days  the  ministers  of  the  word 
of  God  must  not  be  negligent  to  do  their  office,  whether  those 
whom  they  are  appointed  to  teach  '  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will 
forbear.'  The  clergy  are  placed  in  a  situation  of  most  serious  re- 
sponsibility, and,  at  all  hazards,  they  must  perform  the  duties  of 
their  charge,  careful  only  to  please  Him  to  whom  they  must  here- 
after give  account. 

"  Now,  the  truth,  as  it  regards  the  important  subject  before  us, 
appears  to  me  to  be  as  follows.  In  our  spiritual,  as  well  as  our  phy- 
sical state,  life  is  bestowed  on  us  by  the  power  and  goodness  of  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  At  baptism,  by  water  in  the  name  of  the 
ever-blessed  Trinity,  a  new  principle  of  existence  is  infused  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  spiritual 
life.  But  this  life,  like  the  life  of  the  body,  cannot  exist  for  a  mo- 
ment without  the  gracious  providential  care  of  Him  '  in  whom  we 
live.'  From  Him  '  all  we  have  we  have  received .'  Fie  '  made  man 
from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.'  He  also  calls  those  who  are 
'  named  after  the  name  of  Christ'  to  that  better  spiritual  existence 
which  they  acquire  from  His  mercy  and  good  pleasure.  From  Him 
they  derive  '  the  new  birth  unto  righteousness,'  and  the  grace 
which  accompanies  '  the  washing  of  regeneration.' 

"  But  as  it  does  not  consist  with  the  will  of  God  that  in  this  pre- 
sent world  we  should  not  be  exposed  to  trial,  His  grace,  thus  be- 
stowed, is  not  irresistible.  We  are  commanded  bv  the  inspired  ser- 
vant of  Jesus  Christ  'not  to  quench  the  Spirit,'  an  injunction  which 
could  evidently  have  no  place  if  the  Spirit  could  not  be  quenched  ; 
if  it  did  not  depend,  in  some  certain  measure,  on  man  himself,  to 
make  a  right  or  wrong  use  of  the  gifts  conferred  on  him. 

"  Were  we,  indeed,  left  entirely  to  our  own  ability  to  retain  and 
improve  these  blessed  benefits  ;  were  we  consigned  to  our  own 
strength  alone  to  guide  and  support  us  in  the  '  strait  way'  wherein 
we  are  to  walk,  had  we  no  '  rod  and  no  staff  to  comfort'  and  up- 
hold, but  such  as  we  could  furnish  to  ourselves,  our  state  would  be 
most  perilous.  But  not  to  '  leave  us  comfortless,'  to  assure  us  that 
we  are  not  deserted  by  the  goodness  which  gave  to  us  this  new  and 
spiritual  life,  we  find  that  our  merciful  God  hath  entered  into  cove- 
nant with  our  blessed  Mediator  and  Propitiation  to  '  write  His  laws 
in  our  hearts  and  minds'  by   the  daily  'renewing   of  the   Holy 
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Ghost,  which  He  hath  shed  on  us  abundantly,'  saith  Scripture, 
'  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  The  infection  of  nature  doth 
remain,  yea  in  them  that  are  regenerate;'  but  here,  by  this  merci- 
ful renewal  of  Divine  Grace,  a  provision  of  unutterable  goodness  is 
made  '  to  save  our  lives  from  destruction  ;'  to  impart  to  us  that 
strength  without  which  we  can  do  nothing ;  to  give  us  power  to 
*  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,'  and  to  lay  hold  on  the  blessings  which 
are  reserved  for  such  as  are  « led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  are, 
through  Christ,  the  sons  of  God.' 

"  Our  blessed  Saviour  has  told  us,  that  this  influence  of  the  Spi- 
rit is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  current  of  our  own  thoughts, 
that  it  is  marked  by  no  outward  and  sensible  token.  *  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one 
that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.'  But  this  we  do  know,  that  holiness,  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  pious  persevering  obedience  to  His  command- 
ments, are  not  the  natural  production  of  our  fallen  state.  We  know 
likewise,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  worketh  by  means,  and  what  these 
means  are  in  general,  I  explained  in  a  late  discourse. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  which  we  may  ask,  and  which  will 
be  answered  by  candid  self-examination,  whether  in  our  hearts  and 
conduct  we  find  proofs  to  satisfy  us,  that  the  efficacy  of  our  regene- 
ration is  not  suspended  ;  whether  the  renewal  which  we  are  allowed 
to  hope  for,  unless  we  ourselves  provoke  the  Holy  Spirit  to  depart 
from  us,  is  actually  proceeding ;  whether,  under  the  merciful  influ- 
ence designed  to  guide  us  in  the  path  of  salvation,  we  are,  indeed, 
'  going  on  unto  perfection.'  These  are  enquiries  which  we  may 
institute,  and  which  it  behoves  us,  as  we  value  our  immortal  souls, 
to  pursue,  even  to  the  discovery  of  every  thought,  and  word,  and 
deed,  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  on  a  subject  which  involves  such 
awful  interests."    P.  446. 

From  these  remarks  and  extracts,  oar  readers  will  now  be 
able  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  contents  and  the  value  of 
this  volume,  to  which  we  most  heartily  wish  the  success  which 
it  merits.  The  matter  is  unexceptionable,  the  doctrine  ortho-. 
dox,  the  style  generally  pure  aud  correct ;  and  a  spirit  of  ear- 
nestness and  devotion  pervades  the  whole  ;  which,  coming 
evidently  from  the  heart,  and  mixed  up  with  the  habits  of  the 
writer,  will,  we  hope  with  God's  blessing,  reach  the  hearts,  and 
influence  the  practice  of  all  his  readers. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Montgomery,  com- 
plaining of  our  having  animadverted,  in  the  review  of  his 
Poem,  upon  "  the  unpardonable  ignorance  of  speaking  of 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  in  a  latitude,  where  the  day  is 
counted  not  by  hours  but  by  months."     In  answer  to  this, 
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as  he  conceives,  hasty  assertion  of  ours,   he  observes,  "  that 
the  part  of  Greenland  principally  inhabited  at  tills  day  lies 
between  the  59th  and  63th  degrees,  and  enjoys  all  the  changes 
of  day  and  night  ail  the  year  round :  the  sun  on  the  longest 
day  being  three  hours   below  the  horizon,  in  the  highest  ex- 
tremity named,   and  above  in  proportion   on  the  shortest." 
Having  thus   recorded   Mr.  Montgomery's  justification   of 
the  passages  to  which  we  alluded,  we  trust  he  will  consider  us 
I  as  having  made  the  only  apology  in  our  power  for  the  "  mis- 
representation" of  whioh  he  complains.    We  must  be  allowed, 
however,  to  say,  in  justification  of  ourselves,  that  our  mistake 
I  was  a  very  natural  one,  to  say  the  least  of  it.     It  is  true,  "  the 
J  part  of  Greenland  inhabited   at  this  day"  lies  between  the 
parallels  stated  by  Mr.  M.  but  this  part  is  on  the  western. 
iside ;  the  shore  on  the  eastern  side,  between  the  same  pa- 
rallels, is,   and  we  believe  ever  has  been,  quite  inaccessible. 
'Old  Greenland,  which  is  the  country  of  which  we  had  supposed 
J  Mr.  M.  to  be  talking,  (had  it  been  otherwise,  he  had  plainly  no 
business  to  touch   at  Iceland,)  is  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
\within  the  arctic  circle,  and  certainly  does  not  enjoy  the 
vicissitudes  of  morning,  noon,  and  night,  as  described  in  the 
jpoem.      Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  plain  that  Mr. 
Montgomery  was  not  speaking  in  ignorance ;  we  have  there- 
fore great  pleasure  in  retracting  the  expression,  and  have  to 
ithank  him  for  the  polite  terms  in  which  he  corrects  our  mis- 
representation of  what  we,  he  must  pardon  us  for  still  con- 
sidering, as  an  oversight. 
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The  Theory  of  Elocution,  exhibited  in  Connection  with  a  new  and  philosophical 
Account  of  the  Nature  of  instituted  Language.  By  B.  H.  Smart,  Professor  of 
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Mr.  James  Hogg,  Author  of  the  Queen's  Wake,  is  print- 
ing in  two  duodecimo  Volumes,  Winter  Evening  Tales, 
collected  in  the  South  of  Scotland. 

Twenty-two  Sermons,  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Stillingjleei , 
Prebendary  of  Worcester,  with  a  Memoir  and  a  Portrait, 
will  soon  appear  in  an  octavo  Volume. 

A  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  from  the  Foundation 
of  the  Monarchy  by  RodoJph,  to  the  Death  of  Leopold  II. 
1218  to  1792,  is  printing  in  five  octavo  Volumes. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  Author  of  the  Isle  of  Palms,  will  soon 
publish,  Lays  from  Fairy  Land. 

M.  Lavaysse's  Political  and  Commercial  Account  of 
Venezuela,  Trinidad,  and  other  adjacent  Islands,  translated 
from  the  French,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  is  in  the 
Press. 

Mrs.  Graham,  Author  of  a  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
India,  who  is  now  in  Italy,  is  preparing  for  the  Press, 
Two  Months'  Residence  in  ike  Mountains  near  Rome,  with 
some  Account  of  the  Peasantry,  and  also  of  the  Banditti  that 
infest  that  Neighbourhood. 

The  same  Lady  has  also  been  employing  her  Time  upon  a 
Life  of  Nicholas  Poussin. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Neilson,  Author  of  the  Greek  Exercises, 
has  in  the  Press  an  improved  Edition  of  Moore's  Greek 
Grammar. 

An  Edition  of  the  collected  Y»rorks  of  Dr.  John  Moore, 
with  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  is  print- 
ing in  Octavo. 

A  New  Dictionarif  of  Classical  Quotations,  on  an  im- 
proved Plan,  accompanied  by  corresponding  Paraphrases, 
or  Translations  from  the  Works  of  celebrated  British  Poets, 
by  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Author  of  the  French  Interpreter,  will 
be  published  in  a  few  Days. 

Mr.  L.  J.  A.  Mac  Henry  has  in  the  Tress,  and  nearly 
ready  for  Publication,  a  third  Edition  of  his  improved  Sjianish 
Grammar,  designed  especially  for  Self-Instruction. 
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Art.  I.  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial 
Regions  of  the  New  Continent,  during  the  Years  1799 — 
1804,  by  Alexander  De  Humboldt,  and  Aime  Bonpland ; 
with  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Translated  into  English  by  Helen 
Maria  Williams.     4  vols.  8vo.     Longman.     1819. 

M.  Humboldt  rather  reminds  usfpace  tantiviri  be  it  spoken) 
of  Mr.  Zachary  Fungus's  wooden  horse,  which  "  for  aught 
he  could  see,  was  able  to  go  standing  still  as  fast  as  any  other 
horse  could  gallop."  Our  readers  -will  understand  the  per- 
tinency of  our  allusion  if  they  have  ever  happened  to  take  up  a 
volume  of  this  *'  Personal  Narrative."  We  omitted  to  notice 
the  appearance  of  the  three  first  volumes,  at  the  time  of  their 
publication,  because  we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of  them, 
exactly  in  the  same  place  in  which  we  were  at  the  beginning ; 
as  to  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  it  cannot  be  taken  into 
the  account ; — and  now  that  we  have  got  through  a  fourth 
volume,  we  perceive  that  we  have  not  made  more  way  than 
one  of  our  nimble-footed  tourists  could  have  dispatched  in  a 
hop,  skip,  and  a  jump.  However,  as  M.  Humboldt  is  at 
length  really  moving,  and  mounted  upon  a  bona  fide  horse,  we 
lose  no  time  in  getting  up  behind  him,  humbly  hoping  that 
now  we  are  upon  a  live  nag,  we  shall  find  the  motion  some- 
what less  hard  and  fatiguing  than  that  to  which  we  have  here- 
tofore been  subjected. 

The  fact  is,  raillery  apart,  that  M.  Humboldt  is  not  to  be 
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considered  in  the  light  of  a  traveller,  but  a  naturalist.  He 
has  dedicated  himself  to  the  Natural  History,  using-  the  words 
in  their  most  comprehensive  sense,  of  the  vast  conlinent  of 
Spanish  America,  and  it  is  only  wxpspyov  and  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  acts,  that  he  ever  comes  forward  in  his  own  person 
to  relate  the  sort  of  incidents  which  commonly  compose  the 
subject  of  books  of  travels.  Scientific,  statistical,  and  zoolo- 
gical details,  are  unquestionably  less  entertaining,  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  word,  than  a  narrative  of  events  ;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  these  volumes  the  heaviness  of  the  former  is 
often  severely  felt;  but  if  the  reader  will  persevere,  he  will 
gradually  find  a  new  interest  awakening  in  his  mind,  quite 
distinct  from  the  mere  curiosity  with  which  he  probably  took 
up  the  book  in  the  first  instance.  The  physiognomy  of  nature 
between  the  tropics  is  so  new  and  striking  ;  the  character  of 
the  scenery  is  so  gigantic  ;  the  forms  which  organic  life  assume 
are  so  strange  and  monstrous,  that  the  imagination,  when 
properly  directed,  is  soon  made  to  fix  itself  upon  a  well  drawn 
picture  of  them,  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  attention. 

In  the  hands  of  a  common  writer,  the  subject,  no  doubt, 
would  in  a  very  few  pages  become  monotonous;  because  no- 
thing is  more  tedious  than  mere  enthusiastic  description,  even 
of  the  grandest  objects,  if  too  often  repeated  or  too  long  con- 
tinued ;  but  this  effect  is  certainly  not  perceived  in  the  works 
pf  M.  Humboldt.  On  the  contrary,  when  once  he  has  con- 
trived to  infuse  into  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  portion  of  the 
interest  which  he  himself  takes  in  his  subject,  and  which  it  so 
well  deserves,  from  that  moment  he  never  allows  it  to  flag, 
but  keeps  it  up  in  a  state  of  intensity,  which  continually  rises 
in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  enlarges. 

This  is  as  unequivocal  a  proof  of  genius  as  it  is  possible  to 
require;  it  at  once  indicates  the  eloquence  of  his  imagination 
and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  province  of  the  Na- 
tural Historian.  Without  the  former,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  transfuse  his  own  enthusiasm  into  the  minds 
of  others;  without  the  latter,  the  feelings  which  he  had  excited 
would  quickly  subside  for  want  of  fresh  matter  to  sustain  them. 
IJis  knowledge  is,  indeed,  remarkable  ;  there  is  no  branch  of 
science,  however  isolated  and  obscure,  with  which  he  seems 
to  be  unacquainted  ;  and  not  many  subjects,  even  in  general 
literature,  about  which  he  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
competently  iaformed.  The  effect  of  this  in  enlivening  the 
natural  dryness  of  scientifical  speculation,  is  very  striking.  He 
brings  so  many  facts  to  bear  upon  the  same  object,  and 
knows   so  well   which  are    the  points,  in  every  case,  that, 
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in  the  present  state  of  knowledge^  are  most  interesting,  that 
he  almost,  always  contrives  to  throw  upon  each  individual 
tact,  the  interest  that  is  derived  from  viewing-  it  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  some  general  question. 

We  are  weil  aware  that  the  advantages  which  the  reader 
derives,  in  this  way,  from  the  lively  fancy  and  crowded  memory 
ofM.  Humboldt,  are  not  without  some  inconveniences;  they 
engender  a  spirit  of  indiscriminate  generalization,  and  are 
apt  to  produce  a  good  deal  of  indigested  theory  and  splendid 
hypothesis,  which  do  not  always  stand  the  test  of  sober  reflec- 
tion.    But  although  this  detracts  something  from  the  autho- 
rity of  his  writings,  in  many  instances,  yet  it  does  not  at  all 
diminish  the  entertainment  which  they  afford,  nor  the  strong- 
interest  which  they  excite.     In  this  last  point  of  view,  the 
great  drawback  from  the  merit  of  his  works,  is  their  difruse- 
ness.     We  could  almost  fancy  that  he  had  made  a  vow  never 
to  blot  what  he  had  once  written,  so  often  do  the  same  sub- 
jects recur.  This  is  in  fact  owing,  partly,  no  doubt,  to  thenar- 
jrative  form  of  his  work,  which  obliges  him  to  treat  his  subjects, 
( not  in  any  logical  order  but  in  the  order  of  time  and  place.  And 
J  so  far  as  the  fault  which  we  are  now  speaking  of,  is  the  effect  of 
this  cause,   it  is  perhaps  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
liveliness,  which  the  form  of  a  narrative  diffuses  over  the 
j  otherwise  dry  subjects  to  which  he  principally  directs  his  at- 
tention ;  but,  still,  after  every  allowance  of  this  sort,  a  great 
ideal  of  blame  will  continue  to  attach  to  him,  both  on  the  score 
I  of  prolixity  and  of  want  of  arrangement.     Even  when  the  na- 
jtureof  his  subject  permitted  him  a  discretion,  we  continually 
jcome  suddenly  upon  discussions,  which  are  made  tedious  and 
unintelligible  from  being  brought  forward  prematurely ;  and 
jOthers  again,  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  front,  are  kept  be- 
jhind,  until  the  interest  of  them,  in  connexion  with  what  has 


igone  before,  is,  it  may  be,  entirely  passed  by. 

These  are  faults  which  a  reviewer,  perhaps,  is  made  to  feel 
'.more  acutely  than  any  other  description  of  reader ;  and  he  may 
itherefore  be  excused  if  he  animadverts  upon  them  with  seve- 
rity. Our  motive,  however,  in  saying  so  much,  is  a  wish  to 
jjanticipate  the  fault  which  may  perhaps  be  found  with  our- 
ijselves,  for  the  very  imperfect  abstract  which  it  will  be  in  our 
power  to  give  of  these  admirable  volumes.  The  better  way 
perhaps  would  have  been  to  have  put  together,  from  different 
iparts  of  them,  a  connected  view  of  the  statistical  and 
patural  history  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  Venezuela  • 
wwe. were  however  diverted  from  the  consideration  of  the  for- 
mer branch  of  the  subject  at  present,  as  an  opportunity  will 
Ijprobably  recur  of  adverting  to  it,  in  reference  to  recent  events. 
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We  resolved  therefore  to  keep  our  eye  principally  tip  on  tlie' 
natural  phenomena  of  the  vast  regions  of  which  Mr  Hum- 
boldt has  given  us  so  sinking  a  picture  ;  conceiving  that  a 
general  sketch  of  these  would  form  a  very  useful  introduc- 
tion to  any  notice  which  we  may  hereafter  judge  it.  necessary 
to  take,  of  the  various  publications  which  existing  circura« 
stances  in  the  New  World,  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
forth. 

If  we  look  only  to  the  map,  or  consider  merely  the  political 
circumstances  in  which  South  America- is  placed,  we  know 
not  any  portion  of  the  globe,  of  equal  extent  in  which  so  little 
variety  would  be  expected.  As  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
it  is  situated  between  the  tropics,  the  productions  of  the  soil 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  might  be  supposed  to  be  in  all 
parts  much  the  same.  And  as  the  original  inhabitants  are  all  of 
the  same  race,  physiologically  speaking,  and  the  people  by 
whom  they  are  governed  likewise,  sprung  from  one  common 
origin,  a  similar  uniformity  might  be  expected,,  in  the  habits 
and  manners- both  of  the  natives  and  colonists,  all  over  the 
peninsula.  Nevertheless  there  is  perhaps  no-  region  of  the 
globe  in  which  so  great  a  diversity  exists  with  respect  to  all 
these  particulars. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  region  of  the  globe  in  which 
mere  latitude  and  longitude,  exercise  so  little  control,  nor 
where  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  are  so  little  in- 
fluenced by  political  circumstances.  If  we  wish  to  know  the 
productions  of  the  soil  at  any  given  spot,  or  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  or  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  we  shall  gain  but 
little  by  examining  how  far  or  how  near  to  the  equator  it 
may  be ;  we  must  enquire  (an  information  which  maps  will- 
never  give)  at  what  height  the  spot  in  question  is  from  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  whether  it  be  placed  in  the  region  of 
pasturage,  or  the  region  of  forest,  or  the  region  of  agriculture. 
In  like  manner,  should  we  be  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
prevailing  manners  and  state  of  society  in  any  cf  the  larger 
divisions  of  the  peninsula,  we  must  first  learn  where  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  is  concentrated ;  if  near  the 
coast,  whether  on  the  shores  opposite  to  Asia,  or  on  those 
washed  by  the  Atlantic ;  if  in  the  interior,  whether  on  the 
table-lands,  or  on  the  plains,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  forests- 
and  by  the  banks  of  rivers.  Nor  will  this  be  sufficient,  until 
we  have  further  learned  the  numerical  proportions  between 
the  natives  and  other  casts,  besides  many  other  particulars 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  hint  at,  as  we  go  on.  No- 
thing can  be  more  different  to  this  day,  than  the  manners  ami 
Inbits  of  those  natives,  who  are  descended  from  the  regularly 
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j'  organized  nations  which  the  Spaniards  found  in  Peru  and  some 
I  other  parts,  and  those  of  the  descendants  oftheharbarous  hordes 
jj  by  whom  the  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  were  occupied. 
i  And  even  with  respect  to  the  colonists,  the  Biscayans  of 
Mexico,  the  Cataionians  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Andalu- 
I  sians  of  Venezuela,  still  preserve  the  traces  of  their  national 
J  physiognomy,  not  only  in  the  moral  disposition  of  the  cha- 
racter, but  also  in  their  greater  or  less  aptitude,  for  commerce, 
I  the  mechanic  arte,  or  agricultural  pursuits. 

To  examine  in  detail  the  influence,  which  the  combination 
j  of  these  and  other  causes  exercise  in  the  several  vice-royalties 
and  governments  into  which  this  large  portion  of  the  habit- 
able globe  is  distributed,  would  very  much  exceed  the  limits 
of  a  review;  all  that  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  is,  to  point  out 
in  a  general  way  some  leading  facts  in  the  natural  and  statis- 
tical history  of  it,  leaving  the  application  of  theni  in  each 
particular  case  to  the  reader's  own  opportunities. 

Although  there  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  globe  containing 
so  many  and  such  vast  mountains  as  South  America,  yet, 
unlike  all  other  mountainous  countries,  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  without  vallies.   Indeed,  it  is  only  from  the  want  of  a  better 
word,  that  we  have  used  the  word  'mountains.'  For  the  Andes 
consist  properly  of  a  succession  of  vast  elevated  plains  or 
table  lands,  which  run  from  north  to  south,  in  the  direction  of 
a  meridian,  along  the  whole  western  side  of  the  peninsula, 
shooting  out  branches  towards  the  east  that  reach  entirely 
across  to  the  Atlantic,  and  which  are  of  such  extent,  that  to- 
gether with  the  Andes,  they  form  the  principal  feature  of 
this  immense  continent.     As  maps  are  constructed  without 
any  regard  to  the  barometrical  heights  of  the  various  regions 
which  are  laid  down  in  them,  it  has  happened  that  in  our 
common  charts,  these   transverse  ridges  of  the  Andes,  are 
passed  over  without  notice.     If  we  wish,  however,  to  retain 
an  accurate  conception   of  the  structure  and  distribution  of 
this  integral  portion  of  oar  globe,  it  is  upon  these  transverse 
ridges  or  cordilleras,  that  we  must  particularly  keep  our  eye. 
The  vast  plain  of  South  America,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  is  divided  into  three  distinct  regions, 
which  are  known  to  the  natives  by  the  names  of  the  Llanos  of 
the    Caraccas,  the    Bosqucs    or  Selvas  of  the  river  of  the 
Amazons,  and  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.     These  are  re- 
spectively traversed,  for  we  cannot  say  watered,  by  the  Oroo- 
noko,  the  river  of  the  Amazons,   and  the  river  Plata.     The 
first  and    the  last,  mentioned  of  these  immense  plains,  arc 
eattered  over  with    innumerable  herds  of  wild    cattle,  both 
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horses  and  oxen ;  but  the  plains  of  the  river  Amazon,  ex- 
tending over  a  space  six  times  larger  than  Fiance,  are  co- 
vered with  impenetrable  forests,  inhabited  only  by  wild 
beasts,  and  accessible  by  no  other  roads  than  those  which  the 
rivers  furnish  *.  The  continuity  of  the  plain  is  interrupted 
however,  not  by  the  rivers,  but  by  elevated  table-lands. 
These  last  constitute  the  only  agricultural  districts,  and  of 
course  are  the  districts  in  which  the  population  is  chiefly  con- 
centrated. We  before  said  that  the  lands  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  are  branches  of  the  Andes  ;  it  may  now  be  as 
well  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  geography  of  them. 
Of  the  Andes  themselves,  we  have  before  spoken  ;  they  are  a 
ridge  of  volcanic  mountains,  rich  in  the  precious  metals,  and 
containing  summits  of  trap  porphyry,  which  rise  in  some  places 
to  the  enormous  height  of  nearly  three  miles  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  latitudes  10°  north  and  16°  18°  south,  they  send 
into  each  hemisphere  a  lateral  branch.  The  first  of  these,  that 
on  the  coast  of  the  Caraccas  is  less  wide,  but  preserves  the 
character  of  a  real  cordillera ;  the  second  which  is  called  the 
Cordillera  of  Chiquetos,  widens  as  it  approaches  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  Brazil  expands  into  vast  table-lands,  in  which  the 
mountainous  form  almost  entirely  disappears.  Between  these 
two  transverse  chains,  contiguous  to  the  Andes  an  isolated 
group  of  granitic  mountains  is  found,  from  3°  to  7°  north  la- 
titude, running  parallel  to  the  equator.  This  group  is  not 
united  with  the  Andes  of  New  Granada,  and  towards  the 
west  it  terminates  abruptly  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast 
in  longitude  71°. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  pointing  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  nature  and  position  of  these  transverse 
branches  of  the  Andes,  because  it  is  they,  together  with  the 
parent  ridge  of  mountains  from  which  they  spring,  which  form 
the  principal  feature  in  the  continent  of  South  America,  and 
which  are  the  occasion  of  the  great  difference  which  is  to  be 
found  both  in  its  soil  and  climate,  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  portions  of  the  globe  in  the  same  latitude. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  in  any  given  place,  depends 
upon  two  circumstances  :  the  distance  from  the  equator,  and 
the  height  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  appears  from  calcu- 
lations which  have  been  made,  that,  between  the  tropics,  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow  commences  at  about  4500  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  in  latitude  43°,   this  point  is  at 

— - — — _ , f. 

*  Humboldt  calculates  that  if  the  tide  were  by  any  convulsion  of  nature  to 
rise  200toises  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  and  50  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oroonoko,  the  Andes  would  be  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 
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about  2,200  yards,  and  in  latitude  64°  at  somewhat  less  than 
800  yards ; — so  that  in  our  latitude,  at  1 ,500  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  air  will  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  it  is 
between  the  tropics  at  three  times  that  height.  And  this  pro- 
portion holds  good  throughout  the  scale.     Thus  a  country, 
j  elevated  1,200  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  between  the 
I  tropics,  would  have  a  mean  temperature  equal  to  that  of  a 
place  at  the  height  of  400  yards,  in  this  climate  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  To  take  an  example:  it  has  been  found  by  expe- 
i   riment  that  the  mean  temperature  in  the  Caraccas,  at 800  yards 
ji  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Paris  in  the 
ji  month  of  June*:  with  this  advantage  however,  that  the  extreme 
i  heats  at  the  former  place  are  less  by  10°  than  the  extreme 
I  heats  at  the  latter.     But  between  the  sum  total  of  the  degrees 
i  of  heat  at  the  two  places,  taking  in  the  whole  year,  of  course 
j  no  comparison  can  be  made.     Betweeu  the  tropics,  at  the 
li  height  we  are  now  speaking  of,  there  is  perpetual  spring.  The 
i'  mean  height  of  the  high  lands  of  the  coast  of  the  Caraccas  is 
!  rather  more  than  1000  yards.     The  thermometer  during  the 
|  day  keeps  between  16°  and  20-8°  Reaumur,  and  at  night,  be- 
tween 12-8"  and  144°.     When  we  reflect  that  the  climate  in 
|  this  delicious  country,  is  equally  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
!i  plantain,  the  orange  tree,  the  coffee  tree,  the  apple,  the  apri- 
i|  cot  and  corn,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  of  one 
j  of  the  national  writers,  who  compares  the  situation  of  Ca- 
ll raccas   to  the  terrestrial   paradise,   and  recognizes   in   the 
JAnauco  and  the  neighbouring  torrents,  the  four  rivers  of  the 
I  Garden  of  Eden.     To  give  some  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the 
earth  in  countries  thus  fortunately  situated,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  an  acre  of  ground  which  in  England  would  produce 
l,200lbs.  of  corn  or  3,0001bs.  of  potatoes,  will  produce  in  the 
province  of  Caraccas  l,7001bs.  of  coffee.     And  in  those  parts 
where  wheat  is  cultivated,  an  acre  yields  about  3,0001bs. : 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  in  England,  and  four  or  five 
times  as  much  as  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europef. 
With  respect  to  the  scenery  of  these  favoured  regions,  and 
- — . 

•  The  mean  heat  of  the  summer  at  Edinburgh,  in  lat.  56,  is  found  in  New 
ranada  in  lat.  4°  at  2,500  yards  of  elevation.  The  mean  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
is  found  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua  in  Venezuela,  in  lat.  10«  at  500  yards  of  eleva- 
:ion.  At  Cumana  the  temperature  of  September  differs  hardly  half  a  degree 
From  that  of  the  whole  year. 

f  The  wheat  is  excellent  in  those  places  where  it  can  be  produced ;  but  this  is 
>nly  in  particular  soils.  In  general  the  obstacle  to  its  production,  is  not  found  in 
the  heat  of  the  climate  between  the  tropics,  but  in  the  luxuriant  fecundity  of  the 
oil.which  prevents  the  ear  from  forming ;  so  that  it  is  in  general  more  profitable  to 
:ultivate  coffee,  or  cotton,  than  corn. 
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the  impression  which  it  makes  upon  the  traveller,  when  first 
introduced  to  it,  we  fancy  it  is  difficult,  for  one  who  has  never 
witnessed  the  effects  of  a  tropical  climate,  to  form  any  image 
of  it  in  his  mind.  The  following  eloquent  extract,  will  serve 
at  least  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  feelings  it  produces  upon 
the  imagination  of  a  stranger. 


"  There  js  something  so  great,  so  powerful,  in  the  impression 
made  by  nature  in  the  climate  of  the  Indies,  that  after  an  abode  of 
3,  few  months  we  seemed  to  have  lived  there  during  a  long  succes- 
sion of  years.     In  Europe,  the  inhabitant  of  the  north  arid  of  the 
plains  feels  an  almost  similar  emotion,  when. he  quits,  even  after  a 
short  abode  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  delicious  country 
between  Tivoli  and  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  or  the  wild  and  solemn 
scenery  of  the  Higher  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.     Yet  every  where 
under  the  temperate  zone,  the  effects  of  the  physiognomy  of  the 
vegetables  afford  little  contrast.     The  firs  and  the  oaks,  that  crown 
the  mountains  of  Sweden,  have  a  certain  family  air  with  those, 
which  vegetate  in  the  fine  climates  of  Greece  and  Italy.     Between 
the  tropics  on  the  contrary,  in  the  lower  regions  of  both  Indies, 
every  thing  in  nature  appears  new  and  marvellous.     In  the  open 
plains,  and  amid  the  gloom  of  forests,  almost  all  the  remembrances 
of  Europe  are  effaced  ;  for  it  is  the  vegetation  that  determines  the 
character  of  a  landscape,  and  acts  upon  our  imagination  by  it's 
mass,  the  contrast  of  it's  forms,  and  the  glow  of  it's  colours.     In 
proportion  as  impressions  are  powerful  and  new,  they  weaken  ante- 
cedent impressions,  and  their  strength  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  duration.     I  appeal  to  those,  who,  more  sensible  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  than  of  the  charms  of  social  life,  have  long  resided  in 
the  torrid  zone.     How  dear,  how  memorable  during  life  is  the  land 
where  they  first  disembarked !     A  vague  desire  to  revisit  that  spot 
roots  itself  in  their  minds  to  the  most  advanced  age.     Cumana  and 
it's  dusty  soil  are  still  more  frequently  present  to  my  imagination, 
than  all  the  wonders  of  the  Cordilleras.     Beneath  the  fine  sky  of 
the  south,  the  light,  and  the  magic  of  the  aerial  hues,  embellish  a 
land  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.     The  sun  docs  not  merely  en- 
lighten, it  colours  the  objects,  and  wraps  them  in  a  thin  vapour, 
which,  without  changing  the  transparency  of  the  air,  renders  it's 
tints  more  harmonious,  softens  the  effects  of  the  light,  and  diffuses 
over  nature  that  calm,  which  is  reflected  in  our  souls.     To  explain 
this  vivid  impression,  which  the  aspect  of  the  scenery  in  the  two 
Indies  produces,  even  on  coasts  where  there  is  little  wood,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  recollect,  that  the  beauty  of  the  sky  augments  from 
Naples  toward  the  equator,  almost  as  much  as  from  Provence  to- 
ward the  south  of  Italy."     Vol.  III.  P.  2,5%. 

"  Amidst  a  nature  so  overwhe'-ming,  we  experienced  only  feel- 
ings of  peace  and  repose.  I  might  even  add,  that  we  are  less 
struck  in  the  solitude  of  these  mountains  with  the  new  impressions 
we  receive  at  every  step,  than  with  the  marks  of  resemblance  which 
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we  trace  in  climates  the  most  distant  from  each  other.  The  hills 
by  which  the  convent  is  backed,  are  crowned  with  palm-trees 
and  arborescent  ferns.  In  the  evenings,  when  the  sky  denotes 
rain,  the  air  resounds  with  the  uniform  howlings  of  the  alouate 
apes,  which  resemble  the  distant  sound  of  wind,  when  it  shakes  the 
forest.  Yet  amid  these  unknown  sounds,  these  strange  forms  of 
plants,  and  these  prodigies  of  a  new  world,  nature  every  where 
speaks  to  man  in  a  voice,  the  accents  of  which  are  familiar  to  his 
soul.  The  turf,  that  is  spread  over  the  soil ;  the  old  moss  and  the 
fern,  that  cover  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  the  torrents,  that  gush  over 
the  sloping  banks  of  the  calcareous  rocks;  in  fine,  the  harmonious 
agreement  of  colours  reflected  by  the  waters,  the  verdure,  and  the 
sky ;  every  thing  recalls  to  the  traveller  sensations,  which  he  has 
already  felt."     Vol.  III.  P.  160. 

Did  the  happiness  of  life  consist  in  the  gratification  of  a 
poetical  imagination,  such  a  climate  and  such  scenery  as  this 
would  leave  the  human  mind  nothing  to  desire.     But  it  hap- 
pens unfortunately,  that  the  very  same  causes  which  occasion 
the  magnificence  of  the  tropical  landscape,  are  attended  with 
effects,  which  too  surely  destroy  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 
It  is  not  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  which  is  so  prejudicial  to 
the  human  constitution,  but  its  extreme  fecundity.     The  vast 
mass  of  vegetables,  of  every  kind,  with  which  the  soil  between 
the  tropics  is  loaded,  the  gaseous  emanations  which  are  con- 
stantly mingling  with  the  atmosphere,  the  continual  decompo- 
sition of  organic  matter  which  is  ever  going  on,  added  to  the 
great  quantity  of  vapour  which  is  always  kept  suspended  in 
the  air,  are  circumstances  which  will  ever  render  the  countries, 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  less  favourable  to  the  happi- 
ness and  comfort  of  the  human  species,  than  those  of  the  tem- 
perate zone*.     In  saying  this,  however,  we  are  merely  refer- 

—      _   .  _  ___    . , 

*  To  shew  the  noxious  properties  which  the  gaseous  expirations  and  the  or- 
ganic decomposition  of  plants,  are  capable  of  possessing,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  following  experiment  which  M.  Humboldt  made  upon  the  mangrove. 

"  We  saw  the  sea-water,  along  the  whole  coast,  acquire  a  yellowish  brown  tint, 
wherever  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  mangrove  trees.  Struck  with  this  phe- 
nomenon, I  gatheied  at  Higuerota  a  considerable  quantity  of  branches  and  roots, 
in  order  to  make  some  experiments  on  the  infusion  of  the  mangrove,  upon  my  ar- 
rival at  Caraccas.  The  infusion  in  warm  water  had  a  brown  colour,  and  an  as- 
tringent taste.  It  contained  a  mixture  of  extractive  matter,  and  tannin.  The 
rhizophora,  the  misleto,  the  cornel-tree,  all  the  plants,  which  belong  to  the  na- 
tural families  of  the  lorantheous  and  the  caprifoliaceous  plauts,  have  the  same 
properties.  The  infusion  of  mangrove  wood,  kept  in  contact  with  atmospheric 
air  under  a  glass  jar  for  twelve  days,  did  not  sensibly  affect  its  purity.  A  little 
blackish  flocculent  sediment  was  formed,  but  it  was  attended  by  no  sensible  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen.  The  wood  and  roots  of  the  mangrove  placed  under  water 
were  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  1  tiied  to  imjtate  the  daily  operations  of 
nature  on  the  coasts  at  the  rise  of  the  tide.  Bubbles  of  air  were  disengaged,  and 
a.t  the  end  often  days  formed  a  volume  of  thirty-three  cubic  inches.  Tney  weie 
a  mixture  of  azot  gas  and  carbonic  acid.    Nitrous  gas  scarcely  indicated  the  pre- 
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ring  to  a  general  fact:  South  America  is  perhaps  as  little  ex- 
posed to  the  inconveniences  of  all  tropical  climates,  as  any 
part  of  the  torrid  zone. 

Upon  quitting-  the   temperate    climate,   and    magnificent 
scenery  of  the  high  lands,  upon  the  backs  of  the  cordilleras  of 
South  America,  to  descend  into  the  plains,  by  which  they  are 
bounded,  we  enter,  at  once,  into  anew  world.     Our  readers 
must  not  suppose,  that  because  these  plains  afford  pasture  to 
innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  they  are  therefore  any  thing  re- 
sembling what  we  call  meadows  ;  neither  in  the  Llanos  of 
South  America,   nor  in  the  prairies,  as  they  are  called  of 
North  America,  is  any  trace  of  that  rich  verdure  to  be  seen, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  idea  of  pas- 
ture land.     No  variety  of  wild  flowers,  scarcely  rising  above 
the  grass,  and  mingling  with  its  green,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
pasturage  of  either  division  of  America.      The  gramineous 
plants  consist  of  reeds  rather  than  herbage,  and  the  daisies 
and  dandelions,  and  other  members  of  the  dicotyledonous 
family,  are  of  Brobdignagdian  growth,  and  tower  above  the 
head. 

"  In  the  Mesa  de  Paja,  in  the  9th  degree  of  latitude,  we  entered 
the  basin  of  the  Llanos.     The  sun  was  almost  at  the  zenith  ;  the 
earth  wherever  it  appeared  sterile  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  was 
at  the  temperature  of  48J  or  50°*.     Not  a  breath  of  air  was  felt  at 
the  height  at  which  we  were  on  our  mules ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
this  apparent  calm,  whirls  of  dust  incessantly  arose,  driven  on  by 
those  small  currents  of  air,  that  glide  only  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  are  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  temperature,  which 
the  naked  sand  and  the  spots  covered  with  herbs  acquire.     These 
sandivinds  augment  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  air.     Every  grain  of 
quartz,  hotter  than  the  surrounding  air,  radiates  heat  in  every  di- 
rection ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  observe  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, without  these  particles  of  sand  striking  against  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer.     All  around  us,  the  plains  seemed  to  ascend  to- 
ward the  sky,  and  that  vast  and  profound  solitude  appeared  to  our 
eyes  like  an  ocean  covered  with  sea-weeds.     According  to  the  un- 
equal mass  of  vapours  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  and  the  va- 
riable decrement  in  the  temperature  of  the  different  strata  of  air,  the 

■  ■ 

sence  of  oxygen  f .  Lastly,  I  set  the  wood  and  the  roots  of  the  mangrove  tho- 
roughly wetted,  to  act  on  a  given  volume  of  atmospheric  air  in  a  phial  with  a 
ground  glass  stopple.  The  whole  of  the  oxygen  disappeared;  and,  far  from  be- 
ing replaced  by  carbonic  acid,  limewater  indicated  only  002.  There  was  even  a 
diminution  of  the  volume  of  air,  more  than  corresponded  with  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed."    Vol.  111.  P.  572. 

f  "  In  a  hundred  parts  there  were  eighty-four  of  nitrogen,  fifteen  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  that  the  water  had  not  absorbed,  and  one  of  oxygen." 

*  <•  Reaumur's  thermometer,  buried  in  the  sand,  rose  to  J8-40  and  •iO." 
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horizon  in  some  parts  was  clear  and  distinct ;  in  other  parts  it  ap- 
peared undulating,  sinuous,  and  as  if  striped.  The  earth  there  was 
confounded  with  the  sky.  Through  the  dry  fog,  and  strata  of  va- 
pour, the  trunks  of  palm-trees  were  seen  from  afar.  Stripped  of 
their  foliage,  and  their  verdant  summits,  these  trunks  appeared  like 
the  masts  of  a  ship  discovered  at  the  horizon.''     Vol.  IV.  P.  291. 

We  have  now  said  enough  and  extracted  enough,  to  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  agricultural  and  pasturage  dis- 
tricts of  South  America.     It  remains  for  us  to  convey  some 
information  respecting  the  region  of  forest,  which  occupies 
so  vast  a  portion  of  that  immense  continent.     This  however, 
is  by  no  means  equally  practicable  :  in  the  first  place,  these 
forests  are  altogether  impenetrable  to  the  traveller,  and  even 
to  the  hunter ;  and  in  the  next  place,  even  supposing  them  to 
be  penetrable  in  rerum  natura,  yet,  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
j  enterprize  not  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  any  one  who  travels 
with  a  view  to  publish  at  his  return  ;  for  the  manner  in  which 
J  the  jaguar  passes  his  domestic  hours,  is  a  secret  which  he  who 
witnesses  would  probably  not  live  to  divulge.     And  yet  could 
we  range  among  these  forests  without  the  certainty  of  de- 
struction, it  would  be  the  means  of  adding  a  leaf  to  our  books 
of  natural  history,  the  want  of  which  is  sadly  missed.     Of  the 
manners,  and  habits,  and  instincts  of  the  wild  animals,  little 
I  more,  we  fear,  is  really  known,  than  an  observer  may  gather 
j  by  frequenting  Exeter  Change  ;  the  rest  of  the  picture,  has  too 
I  often  been  filled  up  according  to  the  fancy  of  naturalists ;  in  the 
|  instance  of  Buffon,  this  is  more  particularly,  the  case,  whose 
florid  and  circumstantial  accounts  very  commonly  give  more 
j  insight  into  the  character  of  his  own  fertile  imagination  than 
|  into  that  of  the  inaccessible  monsters,  whose  very  ways  of 
i  thinking  he  often  undertakes  to  pourtray.     We  are  however, 
I  not  very  sanguine  about  ever  arriving  at  much  information  in 
■  this  branch  of  knowledge  ;  at  least,  as  far  as  the  torrid  zone  is 
concerned.    To  say  nothing  of  the  difficulties  which  the  nature 
j  of  the  subject  presents,  the  vegetation  between  the  tropics  is 
!  so  prodigiously  luxuriant,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  ac- 
cess to  the  interior  of  those  immense  regions,  which  we  are 
j  now  speaking  of.     The  earth  seems  to  be  suffocated  with  its 
own  productions;  not  only  the  soil  but  the  trees  themselves 
!  are  absolutely  undistinguishable,  and  seem  to  form  one  vast 
j  mass  of  verdure.     Were  we  to  transplant  the  parasitical  plants 
in  which  a  single  courbaril,  or  American  fig-tree  is  clothed, 
we  should  have  sufficient  to  form  what  would  constitute  a  large 
I  shrubbery  in  our  climates.     The  same  lianas  run  like  ropes 
j  along  the  ground,  climb   the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  pass 
jfrom  one  to  another  at  the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred 
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feet,  and  by  interlacing  with  each  other  and  with  innume- 
rable other  plants  of  the  same  family,  shut  out  the  light  of  the 
sky,  almost  as  effectually  as  if  by  a  vaulted  roof. 

M.  Humboldt  has  given  a  description  of  the  appearance  of 
these  gigantic  forests,  as  seen  from  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko, 
which  will,  we  dare  say,  be  read  with  interest. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  trees  are  disposed  is  very  remark- 
able. We  first  find  bushes  of  sauso  *,  forming  a  kind  of  hedge 
four  feet  high  ;  and  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  clipped  by  the 
hand  of  man.  A  copse  of  cedars,  braziilettoes,  and  lignum  vitas, 
rises  behind  this  hedge.  Palm-trees  are  rare ;  we  saw  only  a  few 
scattered  trunks  of  the  thorny  piritu  and  corozo.  The  large 
quadrupeds  of  those  regions,  the  tiger?,  tapirs,  and  pecaris,  have 
made  openings  in  the  hedge  of  sausos  which  we  have  just  described. 
Through  these  the  wild  animals  pass,  when  they  come  to  drink  at 
the  river.  As  they  fear  but  little  the  approach  of  a  boat,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  viewing  them  pace  slowly  along  the  shore,  till  they 
disappeared  in  the  forest,  which  they  entered  by  one  of  the  narrow 
passes  left  here  and  there  between  the  bushes.  I  confess  that 
these  scenes,  which  were  often  repeated,  had  ever  for  me  a  pecu- 
liar attraction.  The  pleasure  they  excite  is  not  owing  solely  to 
the  interest,  which  the  naturalist  takes  in  the  objects  of  his  study  ; 
it  is  connected  with  a  feeling  common  to  all  men,  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  habits  of  civilization.  You  find  yourself  in  a 
new  world,  in  the  midst  of  untamed  and  savage  nature.  Now  it 
is  the  jaguar,  the  beautiful  panther  of  America,  that  appears  upon 
the  shore;  and  now  the  hocco  f  with  its  black  plumage  and  its 
tufted  head,  that  moves  slowly  along  the  sausoes.  Animals  of  the 
most  different  classes  succeed  each  other.  «  Esse  como  en  el 
Paraiso  %f  said  our  pilot,  an  old  Indian  of  the  missions."  Vol.  IV. 
P.  420. 

But  one  feature  in  the  description  of  this  paradiso  is, 
however,  wanting ;  we  mean  the  innocence  and  mutual 
peace  which  are  supposed  to  have  reigned  among  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  during  the  golden  age  of  the  creation:  M. 
Humboldt  relates,  in  another  place,  a  nocturnal  scene, 
A^hieb  strikingly  illustrates  the  genius  of  the  wild  domain 
through  which  the  great  rivers  of  South  America  take  their 

course. 

■ 

"  The  piglit  was  calm  and  serene,  and  there  was  a  beautiful 
moonlight.    The  crocodiles  were  stretched  along  the  shore.    They 

-       _ . _____ 

•  "  Hermesia  castaneifolia.  This  is  a  new  cenus,  app  caching  the  alchonie'a  vi 
Swart.     (See  our  i'hnU-s  Jujuinox.,  vol.  i.  p.  163,  pi.  xlvi.)" 
+  "  Crax  aleefpr,  the  peac.ck  pheagaptj  c.  paiui,  the  cashew  biro." 
%  "  It  is  just  as  it  was  in  PafitdiSe." 
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placed  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  fire. 
We  thought  we  observed,  that  its  splendour  attracted  them,  as  it 
attracts  fishes,  crayfish.,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  water.  The 
Indians  showed  us  the  traces  of  three  tigers  in  the  sand,  two  of 
which  were  very  young.  A  female  had  no  doubt  conducted  her 
little  ones  to  drink  at  the  river.  Finding  no  tree  on  the  strand, 
we  struck  our  oars  in  the  ground,  and  to  these  we  fastened  our 
hammocks.  Every  thing  passed  tranquilly  till  eleven  at  night ; 
and  then  a  noise  so  terrific  arose  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  close  our  eyes.  Amid  the  cries  of  so 
many  wild  beasts  jiowiing  at  once,  the  Indians  discriminated  such 
only  as  were  heard  separately.  These  were  the  little  soft  cries  of 
the  sapajous,  the  moans  of  the  alouates,  the  howlings  of  the  tiger, 
the  conguar,  or  the  American  lion  without  mane,  the  pecari,  and 
the  sloth,  and  the  voices  of  the  curassoa,  the  parraka,  and  some 
other  gallinaceous  birds.  When  the  jaguar9  approached  the  skirt 
of  the  forest,  our  dog,  which  till  then  had  never  ceased  barking, 
began  to  howl  and  seek  for  shelter  beneath  our  hammocks. 
Sometimes,  after  a  long  silence,  the  cry  of  the  tiger  came  from 
i  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  and  in  this  case  it  was  followed  by  the  sharp 
and  long  whistling  of  the  monkeys,  which  appeared  to  flee  from 
the  danger  that  threatened  them. 

"  I  notice  every  circumstance  of  these  nocturnal  scenes,  be- 

I  cause,  being  recently  embarked  on  the  Rio  Apure,  we  were  not 

|  yet  accustomed  to  thern.     We  heard  the  same  noises  repeated, 

I  during  the  course  of  whole  months,  whenever  the  forest  approached 

jthe  bed  of  the  rivers.     The  security  displayed  by  the  Indians  in- 

j  spires  travellers  with  confidence.      You   persuade  yourself  with 

I  them,  that  the  tigers  are  afraid  of  fire,  and  do  not  attack  a  man 

lying  in  his  hammock.     These  attacks  are  in  fact  extremely  rare  ; 

and,  during  a  long  abode  in  South  America,  I  remember  only 

one  example  of  a  Llanero,  who  was  found  torn  in  his  hammock 

opposite  the  island  of  Achaguas. 

"  When  the  natives  are  interrogated  on  the  causes  of  this  tre- 
mendous noise  made  by  the  beasts  of  the  forest  at  certain  hours  of 
the  night,  they  reply  gaily,  l  they  are  keeping  the  feast  of  the  full 
moon.7 

**  I  believe  this  agitation  is  most  frequently  the  effect  of  some 
contest,  that  has  arisen  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  The  jaguars, 
for  instance,  pursue  the  pecaris  and  the  tapirs,  which,  having  no 
defence  but  in  their  numbers,  flee  in  close  troops,  and  break  down 
the  bushes  they  find  in  their  way.  Affrighted  at  this  struggle,  the 
timid  and  mistrustful  monkies  answer  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  the 
cries  of  the  large  animals.  They  awaken  the  birds  that  live  in 
society,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  assembly  is  in  movement.  We 
shall  soon  find,  that  it  is  not  always  in  a  fine  moonlight,  but  more 
particularly  at  the  time  of  a  storm  and  violent  showers,  that  this 
tumult  takes  place  among  the  wild  beasts.  *  May  heaven  grant 
then*  a  quiet  night  and  repose,  and  us  also  !'  said  the  monk  who 
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accompanied  us  to  the  Rio  Negro,  when,  sinkuig  with  fatigue  he 
assisted  in  arranging  our  accommodations  for  the  night.  It  was 
indeed  a  strange  situation,  to  find  no  silence  in  the  solitude  of 
woods.  In  the  inns  of  Spain  we  dread  the  sharp  sounds  of  guitars 
from  the  next  apartment ;  in  those  of  the  Oroonoko,  which  are  an 
open  beach,  or  the  shelter  of  a  solitary  tree,  we  are  afraid  of  being 
disturbed  in  our  sleep  by  voices  issuing  from  the  forest.*'  Vol. 
IV.  P.  436. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  some  general 
notion  of  the  geology  of  this  vast  continent,  of  its  climate, 
and  of  the  character  of  its  scenery,  by  assembling  various 
particulars  from  different  parts  of  the  volumes  before  us,  and 
forming  them  into  one  view,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  those 
portions  of  the  volumes  which  come  under  the  description  in 
the  title  page :  we  mean  to  the  personal  narrative  of  M. 
Humboldt ;  keeping  our  eye  principally  to  such  incidents 
and  adventures  as  will  best  serve  to  fill  up  the  foreground  of 
the  vast  landscape  which  we  have  sketched  out  already. 

With  respect  to  the  first  and  second  volumes,  of  the  series 
as  yet  published,  we  shall  say  but  little,  because  they  con- 
tain almost  nothing  of  the  slightest  interest  in  the  light  of 
narrative  details  ;  and  not  much,  we  think,  even  in  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view.  The  first  of  the  two  volumes  winch  the 
publishers,  in  this  country,  have  very  judiciously  joined  into 
one,  is  entirely  occupied  with,  the  details  of  packing  up, — not 
black  silk  small  clothes  and  clean  shirts,  to  be  sure,  but 
what  are  scarcely  more  entertaining  upon  paper, — chronome- 
ters, and  sextants,  and  theodolites,  and  all  the  apparatus  of 
a  philosophical  traveller,  together  with  the  incidents  which 
the  appearance  of  the  elements  offer  during  the  course  of  a 
prosperous  voyage  from  Corunna  to  Teneriffe.  The  second 
volume  contains  our  author's  narrative  of  occurrences  during  a 
stay  of  six  days  at  the  last  place,  and  the  subsequent  voyage 
to  Caraccas.  We  could  hardly  help  smiling  when  we  found 
our  author  closing  his  account  of  the  Canary  islands,  at 
which,  in  reality,  he  merely  touched,  in  the  seamen's  phrase, 
with  the  satisfactory  assurance,  that  he 

'*  He  had  now  given  a  physical  sketch  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe, 
endeavoured  to  lay  down  precise  notions  respecting  the  geological 
constitution  of  the  Canaries,  the  geography  of  plants  peculiar  to 
this  Archipelago,  and  their  grouping  at  different  heights  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean." 

We  have  nothing  to  say  in  opposition  to  this;  only  if  all 
these  matters  might  be  learned  in  a  few  hours  by  a  person 
upon  the  spot, — for  M.  Humboldt's  knowledge  was  the  re- 
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suit,  chiefly,  of  a  journey  of  a  few  hours  to  the  summit  of  the 
Peak — we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  might  have  been 
made  known  to  the  reader  in  less  than  170  pages  of  well  filled 
sctavo. 

M.  Humboldt  left  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
inchored  off  Cumana  on  the  16th  of  July.  At  this  place, 
ind  at  the  city  of  Caraccas,  he  and  his  companion,  M. 
Bonpland,  remained  till  the  7th  of  February,  (1800) ;  pass- 
ng  their  time,  our  readers  will  easily  believe,  not  in  making 
hemselves  agreeable  to  the  ladies,  nor  in  smoaking  segars,  up 
o  the  chin  in  water,  with  the  gentlemen,  as  is  the  fashion  of 
hose  parts,  butinclimbingmountains,  exploring  caverns,  mak- 
ng  themselves  acquainted  with  statistical  details,  and  other 
>ccupations  preparatory  to  the  long  and  arduous  journey 
vhich  they  contemplated.  Our  author's  account  of  the 
j'arious  observations,  both  general  and  scientifical,  which  he 
|nade  during  this  interval,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  third 
j/olume,  and  are  in  every  point  of  view  highly  important. 
The  subject  of  this  volume  we  may  hereafter  find  occasion  to 
j evert  to  ;  but  at  present  we  must  hasten  over  it,  in  order  to 
jccompany  M.  Humboldt  in  his  journey  through  the  interior 
>f  the  country,  up  to  the  town  of  St.  Fernanda,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Varinas,  and  thence  down  the  river  Apure,  into  the 
jDroonoko  ;  soon  after  which  the  fourth  volume  ends,  and  to- 
gether with  it,  his  narrative,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  published 
k  it. 

From  Caraccas  to  the  banks  of  Oroonoko,  the  shortest 
joad  would  have  been  by  Cabucka,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
!iver  Guarico ;  but  a  traveller  of  M.  Humboldt's  character 
|s  guided  in  his  preference  of  routes,  not  by  distances,  but 
|»y  the  interest  of  the  countries  through  which  they  lead. 
Che  route  chosen,  in  the  present  instance,  led  through  some 
>f  the  richest  districts  in  South  America,  and  over  the  im- 
mense savannahs  of  Calabozo. 

After  a  journey  of  five  days,  during  which  nothing  very 

iemarkable  occurred,  they  arrived  on  the  12th  of  February 

it  Victoria,  a  village,  as  it  is  called,  but  containing  between 

I'  and  8000  inhabitants.     This  district  is  chiefly  remarkable 

s  being  very  much  under  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  which  it 

roduces  in  great  abundance,  and  of  the  very  finest  quality ; 

he   return  is  20  for  1  ;   but  the  inhabitants   were  so  pre- 

ossessed  with  the  European  prejudice,  of  the  heat  of  the 

ropics  being  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  corn,  that  they 

sked  our  author,  whether  in  Poland  and  Prussia  the  crops 

/ere  more  plentiful  ?    The  return  in  these  countries  is  not 

tore  than  4  or  5  for  1.     At  Turmeco  he  had  an  opportunity 
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of  seeing  the  militia  of  the  country.  In  order  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  military  service,  the  eapitania-general  had 
ordered  a  grand  review,  and  a  mock  fight.  M.  Humboldt's 
host  was  a  lieutenant,  and  when  the  day  was  over,  was  never 
wearied  of  relating  the  wonders  of  it.  "  He  had  been  Sur- 
rounded with  muskets,  which  might  have  burst  at  every  in- 
stant; he  had  been  kept  four  hours  in  the  Sun,  and  his 
slaves  were  not  permitted  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  his  head." 
Happy  would  it  be  for  those  once  peaceful  districts,  if  its  in- 
habitants had  retained  the  same  inexperience  of  the  sad 
realities  of  war ;  but  the  plains  of  Victoria  and  Turineco, 
have  since  been  the  theatre  of  the  most  bloody  and  obstinate 
conflicts. 

Quitting  Turmeco,  our  travellers  arrived  late  in  the  eve- 
ning at  Maracay ;  where,  as  in  every  part  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  they  were  received  with  the  kindest  hospitality  -r 
this  is  a  topic  on  which  M.  Humboldt  often  expatiates  with 
grateful  pleasure ;  but  we-notice  it,  in  the  present  instance, 
in  order  to  record  a  trait  of  nature.  He  was  received  in  the 
house  of  a  Canarian,  whose  husband  was  from  home,  upon 
commercial  business,  and  his  young  wife  had  lately  had  the 
happiness  of  becoming  a  mother  in  his  absence. 

"  She  was  transported  with  joy,  when  she  heard,  that  on  our 
return  from  the  Rio  Negro  we  should  proceed  by  the  banks  of  the 
Oroonoko  to  Angostura,  where  her  husband  was.  We  were  to' 
bear  him  the  tidings  of  the  birth  of  his  first  child.  In  those  coun- 
tries, as  among  the  ancients,  travellers  are  looked  upon  by  their 
hosts  as  the  safest  means  of  communication.  There  are  indeed 
posts  established,  but  they  make  such  great  circuits,  that  private 
persons  seldom  entrust  them  with  letters  for  the  Llanos,  or  savan- 
nahs of  the  interior.  The  child  was  brought  to  us  at  the  moment 
of  our  departure;  we  had  seen  him  asleep  at  night,  but  we  must  see 
him  awake  in  the  morning.  We  promised  to  describe  his  features 
exactly  to  his  father,  but  the  sight  of  our  books  and  instruments 
somewhat  chilled  the  mother's  confidence.  She  said,  'that  in  a 
long  journey,  amid  so  many  cares  of  another  kind,  we  might  well 
forget  the  colour  of  her  child's  eyes.'  "  Vol.  IV.  P.  121. 

At  Hacienda  de  Cura  they  spent  seven  days ;  living,  as 
M.  Humboldt  tells  us,  after  the  manner  of  the  rich  in  the 
country ;  that  is  to  say,  **  bathing  twice,  sleeping  three 
times,  and  making  three  meals  in  the  twenty-four  hours." 
Leaving  the  rich  vale  of  Aragua,  he  arrived  upon  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Valencia,  called  Tacarigua  by  the  natives,  and 
which  detained  him  a  good  wbile  in  philosophical  speculations 
respecting  the  diminution  of  its  waters.  The  lake  is  ex- 
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reraely  picturesque,  and  embellished  with  islands,  inhahiteJ 
by  some  families  of  Mestizoes,  who  rear  goats.  Their 
iomesfcic  estabiishtiient  is  briefly  enumerated  ;  a  hut  con- 
ifructed  of  reeds;  hammocks  woven  with  cotton,  which  t!& 
neighbouring  fields  produce  ;  a  large  stone  for  a  hearth,  and 
1  wooden  shell  to  hold  water.  An  old  Mestizo  offered  some 
milk  of  his  goats  to  our  author:  the  guide  related  an  anec- 
dote which  gives  no  very  pleasing  idea  of  the  character  of 
society  in  these  distant  solitudes. 

"  The  day  before  our  arrival,  some  sportsmen  hud  visited  the 
sland.  They  were  surprised  by  the  night ;  and  preferred  sleeping 
n  the  open  air  to  returning  to  Mocundo.  This  news  spread  alarm 
hroughout  the  island.  The  father  obliged  the  young  girl  to  climb 
jp  a  very  lofty  zanr-tng  or  acacia,  which  grows  in  the  plain,  at 
some  distance  from  the  hut ;  while  he  stretched  himself  at  the  foot 
i)f  the  tree,  and  did  not  permit  his  daughter  to  descend,  till  the 
sportsmen  had  departed."     Vol.  IV.  P.  159. 

Leaving  Hacienda  on  the  2 1st,  they  arrived  on  the  23rd 
at  a  house  of  the  Marqufs  de  Tore,  who  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  public  spirited  men  in  the  province. 
He  had  been  making  the  experiment,  and  we  are  happy  to 
sav,  successfully,  of  cultivating  his  farms  with  free  negroes  ; 
another  benefit  which  he  had  conferred  upon  his  country, 
was  the  introduction  of  camels  in  America,  to  which  he  had 
[imported  them  from  the  Canary  isles.  The  expense  of 
(transporting  seems  to  be  enormous  ;  a  camel,  bought  for  80 
piastres,  about  five  pound*,  costs  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  on  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas.  When  one 
considers  the  prodigious  convenience  which  these  animals 
would  afford,  lor  the  conveyance  of  merchandize  over  the 
burning  plains  of  America,  it  seems  surprising  that  the  intro- 
duction of  them  should  not  have  been  long  since  thought  of. 
JHad  the  conquisi adores  of  America  peopled  the  country 
with  camels,  at  the  same  time  that  they  transported  horses 
and  horned  cattle  into  it,  (which  are  now  innumerable)  it 
might  have  given  a  new  face,  in  many  respects,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  their  colonies.  The  omission  is  the  more  remark- 
able,   as  long  after  the   conquest  of  Ametica,   camels,   for 

■Inch  the  AJoors-  had  a  great  predilection,  were  common  in 
the  south  of  Spain.  But  in  those  days  it  was  found  cheaper 
by  the  encomende^qs,  to  let  out  Indian;  1;°  hire,  who  then 
served  in  the  piace  of  beasts  of  burden. 

The  city  of  New  Valencia  occupies  a  considerable  space  of 
ground,  but  contains  not  more  than  7000  inhabitants.     The 

A  a 
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most  remarkable  circumstance  in  it,    is  occasioned  by  the 
ants,  by  whom  the  whole  town  is  undermined,  and  who  are 
here  an  enemy  ten  times  more  formidable  than  the  rats  in  I 
London,  which  occasion  such  hollows  and  inequalities,  as  we 
have  been  told,  in  our  pavements. 

On  the  28th  our  travellers  reached  Porto-Cabello,  where 
they  remained  a  few  days,  and  then  returned  to  the  valley  of 
Aragua.  On  the  road  they  stopped  at  a  plantation  in  which 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  tree  which  is  called  the 
cow-tree ;  and  which,  among  the  many  curiosities  of  the  torrid 
zone,  is  certainly  not  the  least.  The  tree  has  hitherto  been  en- 
tirely unknown,  we  believe,  to  botanists,  although  some  inti- 
mation of  its  existence  is  found  in  an  old  account  of  the  East 
Indies,  by  a  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Laet.  Caseum,  which 
is  the  basis  of  cheese,  has  within  a  few  years  been  found  in  the 
emulsion  of  almonds,  and  very  good  sugar,  as  is  well  known, 
distills  from  the  maple- tree.  Mungo  Park  has  made  known 
to  us  the  butter-lree  of  Bambarra:  and  as  to  the  bread-tree, 
that  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  We  know  not, 
therefore,  why  a  naturalist  should  feel  unusually  astonished 
at  meeting  with  a  tree  that  supplies  good  milk  and  cheese. 
But  when  our  experience  has  long  been  accustomed  to  a  par- 
ticular order  of  things,  it  always  gives  our  understanding  a 
shock,  to  nnd  the  connection  broken  ;  and  on  this  account 
we  can  hardly  help  sympathizing  with  the  feelings,  which  the 
sight  of  the  cow-tree  excited  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Humboldt, 
who  says,  that  of  all  the  phenomena  which  he  had  witnessed, 
none  so  powerfully  affected  his  imagination. 

"  A  few  drops  of  vegetable  juice  recall  to  our  minds  all  the 
powerfulness  and  the  fecundity  of  nature.  On  the  barren  flank  of 
a  rock  grows  a  tree  with  coriaceous  and  dry  leaves.  Its  large 
woody  roots  can  scarcely  penetrate  into  the  stone.  For  several 
months  of  the  year  not  a  single  shower  moistens  its  foliage.  Its 
branches  appear  dead  and  dried  ;  but  when  the  trunk  is  pierced, 
there  flows  from  it  a  sweet  and  nourishing  milk.  It  is  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  that  this  vegetable  fountain  is  most  abundant.  The 
Blacks  and  natives  are  then  seen  hastening  from  all  quarters,  fur- 
nished with  large  bowls  to  receive  the  milk,  which  grows  yellow, 
and  thickens  at  its  surface.  Some  employ  their  bowls  under  the 
tree  itself,  others  carry  the  juice  home  to  their  children.  We 
seem  to  see  the  family  of  a  shepherd,  who  distributes  the  milk  of 
his  flock."     Vol.  IV.  P.  216.  * 

This  curious  tree  resembles  in  its  form  the  chrysophyllum 
cainito,  or  broad-leaved  star-apple.  Its  leaves  are  long, 
tough,  and  alternate,  and  marked  in  the  lower  surface  by 
prominent  ribs.     The  fruit  is  fleshy,  and  contains  one  or  two 
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• 
jjnnts.     The  incision  being-  made,  it  yields  abundantly;*  the' 

'railk  is  thick,  of  an  agreeable  taste,  and  balmy  smell ;  and 

ijthe  negroes  are  said  to  grow  sensibly  fatter  in  the  seasons 

iswhen  the  palo  de  vaco,  as  they  call  it,  furnishes  most  milk. 

We  have  detained  the  reader  so  long  with  the  description 

iof  the  cow-tree,  that  we  must  hasten  over  the  details  into 

jjwhich  Mr.  Humboldt  euters,   respecting  the  cultivation  of 

icocoa,  and  wait  for  him  till  he  commences  his  journey  over 

jlLlanos  •  we  cannot,  however,  resist  the  temptation  of  giving 

jithe  following   characteristic   anecdote.      At   the  village   of 

I'Guigne  they  lodged  with  an  old  Serjeant,  a  native  of  Murcia, 

land  a  man  of  some  oddity  of  character.     To  shew  that  he 

bad  studied  among  the  Jesuits,  he  repeated  the  history  of  the 

jcreation  in  Latin  ;  knew  the  names  of  many  of  the  Roman 

jEmperors,    and  was  almost  as  earnest  to  hear  a  few  new 

.anecdotes  of  the  court  of  Tiberius  and  Dioclesian,  as  to  find 

a  remedy  for  the  gout,  to  which  he  was,  in  some  sort,   a 

Voluntary  martyr.     "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  a  Zambo  of 

[Valencia,  who  is  a  famous  curioso,  could  cure  me ;  but  the 

Zambo  would   expect  to  be  treated  with  attentions  that  I 

;pannot  prevail  upon  myself  to  pay  to  a  man  of  his  colour, 

land  I  prefer  remaining  as  I  am." 

The   Llanos,    or  steppes   of  the  Lower  Oronoko,    upon 

which  our  author  is  now  entering,  are  situated  between  the 

parallels  70°  and  73°.     We  have  already  given  our  readers 

some  general  idea  of  the  scenery  which  they  present,  and 

lihall,  therefore,  not  repeat  our  author's  frequent  descriptions. 

After  travelling  two  nights  on  horseback,  and  resting  by  day 

3eneath  the  thin  shade  of  the  palm  trees,    which  scarcely 

iroke  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  our  travellers  arrived 

lit  a  solitary  house,  surrounded  by  a  few  small  huts,  covered 

ivith  reeds  and  skins.    As  there  is  something  new  in  the  kind 

)f  existence  which  is  led  in  these  remote  desarts,  our  readers 

will  not  be  displeased  to  have  some  account  of  the  economy 

|)f  a  pasture  farm  in  these  vast  regions. 

"  The  cattle,  oxen,  horses,   and  mules,  are  not  penned,  but 

pvander  freely  over  an  extent  of  several  square  leagues.     There  is 

lio  where  any  enclosure ;  men  naked  to  the  waist,  and  armed  with 

III  lance,   ride  over  the  savannahs,   to  inspect  the  animalsj  bring 

|>ack  those  that  wander  too  far  from  the  pastures  of  the  farm,  and 

nark  with  a  hot  iron  all  that  do  not  already  bear  the  mark  of  the 

proprietor.     These  Mulattoes,   who  are  known  by  the  name  qf 

Peones  Llaneros,  sire  partly  freed  men  and  partly  slaves.  .  There 

loes  not  exist  a  race  more  constantly  exposed  to  the  devouring 

teat  of  the  tropical  sun.     Their  food  is  meat  dried  in. the  air,  and 

I  little  salted;  and  of  this  even  their  horses  sometimes  eat.   Always 

A  a  2 
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in  the  saddle,  they  fancy  they  cannot  make  the  slightest -csccuiiian 
en  foot.  We  found  an  old  Negro  slave,  who  governed  tlie  farm 
in  the  absence  of  his  master.  He  told  us  of  herds  composed  of 
several  thousand  cows,  that  were  grazing  in  the  steppes,  yet  we 
asked  in  vain  for  a  bowl  of  milk.  We  were  offered,  in  the  shell  of 
the  tutumo,  a  yellow,  muddy,  and  fetid  water,  drawn  from  a 
neighbouring  pool.  The  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Llanos 
is  such,  that  they  do  not  dig  wells,  though  they  know  that  almost 
every  where  at  ten  feet  deep  fine  springs  are  found  in  a  stratum  of 
conglomerate,  or  red  sand-stone.  After  having  suffered  one  half 
of  the  year  from  the  effect  of  inundations,  they  patiently  expose 
themselves,  during  the  other  half,  to  the  most  painful  want  of 
water.  The  old  Negro  advised  us,  to  cover  the  cup  with  a  linen 
cloth,  and  drink  as  through  a  filter,  that  we  might  not  be  incom- 
moded by  the  smell,  and  swallow  less  of  the  fine  yellowish  clay 
tuspended  in  the  water."     Vol.  IY\  P.  319. 

**  No  sooner  were  our  instruments  unloaded,  and  safely  placed, 
than  our  mules  were  set  at  liberty,  to  go,  as  they  say  here,  '  and 
search  for  water  in  the  savannah  *.'  There  are  little  pools  round 
the  farm,  which  the  animals  find,  guided  by  their  instinct,  by  tm 
view  of  some  scattered  tufts  of  mauritia,  and  by  the  sensation  of 
humid  coolness,  caused  by  little  currents  of  air  amid  an  atmosphere, 
which  to  us  appears  calm  and  tranquil.  When  the  pools  of  water 
are  far  distant,  and  the  people  of  the  farm  are  too  lazy  to  lead 
the  cattle  to  these  natural  watering  places,  they  confine  them 
during  five  or  six  hours  in  a  very  hot  stable,  before  they  let  them 
loose.  Excess  of  thirst  then  augments  their  sagacity,  sharpening 
as  it  were  their  senses  and  their  instinct.  No  sooner  is  the  stable 
opened,  than  you  see  the  horses  and  mules,  especially  the  latter, 
the  penetration  of  which  exceeds  the  intelligence  of  the  horses, 
rush  into  the  savannahs.  Their  tail  raised,  their  head  thrown 
back,  they  run  against  the  wind,  stopping  from  time  to  time  as  if 
they  were  exploring  space  ;  they  follow  less  the  impressions  of  sight 
than  of  smell ;  and  at  length  announce  by  prolonged  neighings, 
that  there  is  water  in  the  direction  of  their  course."  Vol.  I\\ 
P.  321. 

It  is  very  difficult,  of  course,  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
herds  contained  in  the  Llanos  of  the  provisoes  of  Venezuela. 
M.  Depons  reckons  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko  to  the 
lake  Maracaybo,  1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses,  and  90,000 
mules  f.  fa  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  there  are  sufH 
posed  to  be  12,000,000  oxen,  and  3,000,000  horses,  without 
mclading  the  cattle  that  have  no  acknowledged  proprietor  j£ 
The  richest  proprietors  mark  as  many  as  11,000  annually, 

••  -  '    "  ' 

*—— — '  ■■ ' — i — ' ' > — - ■ — ~  — — — • — - —    ■ , 

•  ««  1'iirn  buictir  nguu." 

*  Depou's  Voyage,  a  la  Tare  Perm.  vol.  T.  p.  10. 
X    A-azaro,  Vopgc  au  Paraguay,  vu'.  I.  p  3 ). 
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end  sell  5  or  6,000.  History  has  preferred  the  name  of  the 
colonist  who  first  conxeiYed  the  happy  idea  of  peopling  lhe*« 
vast  solitudes  with  cattle;  Christoval  Rodriguez,  in  the  year 
1584.  It  may,  perhaps,  enable  us  to  form  a  more  definite 
idea  of  the  extent  of  these  herds,  if  Ave  compare  it  with  the 
extent  of  the  herds  in  agricultural  countries.  France,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Penohat,  feeds  6,000,000  of  large  horned 
cattle.  In  the  Austrian  monarchy  thev  are  estimated  by  M. 
Lichtensfein  ut  13,400,000. 

In  order  to  suffer  less  from  the  heat,  our  travellers  set  out 
at  two  in  the  morning,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Calabozo 
before  noon,  a  little  commercial  town,  situate  in  the  midst  of 
the  Llanos. 

"  The  aspect  of  the  country  was  still  the  same.  There  was  no 
moonlight ;  but  the  great  masses  of  nebulae,  that  decorate  the 
southern  sky,  enlighten,  as  they  set,  a  part  of  the  terrestrial 
horizon..  The  solemn  spectacle  of  the  starry  vault,  which  displays 
itself  in  ils  immense  extent ;  the  cool  breeze  which  blows  over  the 
plain  during  the  night ;  the  waving  motion  of  the  grass,  wherever 
*t  has  attained  any  height ;  every  thing  recalled  to  our  minds  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  The  illusion  above  all  augments,  and  we 
are  never  weary  of  teliing  it,  when  the  disk  of  the  sun  shows  itself 
at  the  horizon,  repeats  its  image  by  the  effects  of  refraction,  and, 
soon  losing  its  flattened  form,  ascends  rapidly  and  straight  toward 
the  zenith."     Vol.  IV,  P.  325. 

On  their  arrival  at  Calabozo,  Mr.  Humboldt's  first  enquiry 
was  for  the  gijmnoti,  or  electrical  eels,  with  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  place  is  known  to  abound.  The  basins  of 
standing  water  which  are  frequent  there,  are  filled  with  them. 
He  and  Mr.  Bonpland  set  off  on  the  19th  of  March,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  for  the  village  of  Rasteo  de  Abaxo  ;  from  whence 
they  were  conducted  to  a  stream,  which  in  the  dry  season 
forms  a  basin  of  muddy  water,  surrounded  by  fine  trees  and 
various  fragrant  shrubs.  As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  catch 
the  gvmhoti  with  nets,  or  any  contrivance  of  that  nature,  the 
Indians  told  them  that  they  would  "  fish  with  horses," 
cinbarbascar  con  cacallos.  Accordingly  away  they  set  off. 
scouring  the  savannah  for  wild  horses  and  mules.  They 
brought  about  thirty  with  tbem,  which  they  forced  to  enter 
the  pool ;  but  we  shall  give  the  account  which  follows  in  Mr. 
Humboldt's  own  language. 

"  The  extraordinary  noise  caused  by  the  horses' hoofs  makes  the 
fish  issue  from  the  mud,  and  excites  them  to  combat.  These 
yellowish  and  livid  eels,  resembling  large  aquatic  serpents,  swim 
pn  the  surface  of  the  water,  a&d  crowd  under  the  bellies  of  the 
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horse?  and  mules.  A  contest  between  animals- of  so  different  an 
organization  furnishes  a  very  striking  spectacle.  The  Indians, 
provided. with  harpoons  and  long  slender  reeds,  surround  the  pool 
closely  ;  and  some  climb  upon  the  trees,  the  branches  of  which, 
extend  horizontally  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  By  their  wild 
cries,  and  the  length  of  their  reeds,  they  prevent  the  horses  from 
running  away,  and  reaching  the  bank  of  the  pool.  The  eels, 
stunned  by  the  noise,  defend  themselves  by  the  repeated  discharge 
of  their  electric  batteries.  During  a  long  time  they  seem  to  prove 
victorious.  Several  horses  sink  beneath  the  violence  of  the  invisi- 
ble strokes,  which  they  receive  from  all  sides  in  organs  the  most 
essential  to  life ;  and  stunned  by  the  force  and  frequency*"of  the 
shocks,  disappear  under  the  water.  Others,  panting,  with  mane 
erect,  and  haggard  eyes,  expressing  anguish,  raise  themselves, 
and  endeavour  to  flee  from  the  storm  by  which  they  are  overtaken. 
They  are  driven  back  by  the  Indians  into  the  middle  of  the  water ; 
but  a  small  number  succeed  in  eluding  the  active  vigilance  of  the 
fishermen.  These  regain  the  shore,  stumbling  at  every  step,  and 
stretch  themselves  on  the  sand,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  their 
limbs  benumbed  by  the  electric  shocks  of  the  gymnoti. 

"  In  less  than  five  minutes  two  horses  were  drowned.  The  eel, 
being  five  feet  long,  and  pressing  itself  against  the  belly  of  the 
horses,  makes  a  discharge  along  the  whole  extent  of  its  electric 
organ.  It  attacks  at  once  the  heart,  the  intestines,  and  the 
plexus  cceliacus  of  abdominal  nerves.  It  is  natural,  that  the  effect 
felt  by  the  horses  should  be  more  powerful,  than  that  produced 
upon  man  by  the  touch  of  the  same  fish  at  only  one  of  his  extre- 
mities. The  horses  are  probably  not  killed,  but  only  stunned. 
They  are  drowned  from  the  impossibility  of  rising  amid  the  pro- 
longed struggle  between  the  other  horses  and  the  eels. 

"  We  had  little  doubt,  that  the  fishing  would  terminate  by 
killing  successively  all  the  animals"  engaged  ;  but  by  degrees  the 
impetuosity  of  this  unequal  combat  diminished,  and  the  wearied 
gymnoti  dispersed.  They  require  a  long  rest  *,  and  abundant 
nourishment,  to  repair  what  they  have  lost  of  galvanic  force.  The 
mules  and  horses  appear  less  frightened ;  their  manes  are  no  longer 
bristled,  and  their  eyes  express  less  dread.  The  gymnoti  ap- 
proach timidly  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  where  they  are  taken  by 
means  of  small  harpoons  fastened  to  long  cords.  When  the  cords 
are  very  dry,  the  Indians  feel  no  shock  in  raising  the  fish  into  the 
air.     In  a  few  minutes  we  had  five  large  eels,  the  greater  part  of 


*  "  The  Indians  assured  us,  that  when  the  horses  are  made  to  run  two  dayi 
successively  into  the  same  pool,  none  are  killed  the  second  day.  See,  on  the 
fishing  for  gymnoti,  and  for  the  particulars  of  the  experiments  made  at  Calabozo, 
a  memoir  published  in  my  Observations  de  'Zeotcgie,  vol.  i.  p.  59 — 92. ;  and  my 
Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  53—37.  I  have  been  enabled  to  add  here  some 
new  considerations,  founded  on  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  acjtion  of 
electromotive  apparatuses." 
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tahich  were  but  slightly  wounded.     Some  were  taken  by  the  same 
,neans  toward  the  evening."     Vol.  IV.  P.  348. 

The  fish,  when  measured,  were  some  of  them  five  feet 
long  ;  one  of  three  feet  weighed  twelve  pounds  ;  their  flesh  is 
jsvell  tasted.  Their  colour  is  an  olive  green,  and  the  head 
bellow  mingled  with  red.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in 
which  they  live,  is  from  26°  to  27°  Reaum. ;  in  colder 
jivaters  the  electrical  fluid  is  said  to  diminish.  It  is  certainly 
|>trange  that  animals  endowed  with  electromotive  organs, 
ishould  be  found  not  in  the  air,  but  in  a  fluid  that  is  a  con- 
ductor of  electricity.  The  experiments  which  Mr.  Humboldt 
made  upon  this  extraordinary  animal  are  detailed  at  length, 
lind  are  highly  curious  ;  and  we  regret  that  our  limits  oblige 
js  to  content  ourselves  with  recommending  the  whole  account 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

They  left  Calabozo  on  the  24th,  highly  delighted  with  the 
Experiments  which  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
jipon  the  gymnotus.  During  the  night  they  passed  the  Rio 
Tisnao,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  were  shewn  a 
jaut  which  had  been  the  scene  of  a  very  extraordinary  adven- 
ture that  happened  to  their  host  at  Calabozo,  Don  Miguel 
jCou&in,  and  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
country  in  those  parts  of  the  Llanos  that  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  dried  rivers. 

"  Sleeping  with  one  of  his  friends  on  a  bench  covered  with 
eather,  Don  Miguel  was  awakened  early  in  the  morning  by 
/iolent  shakes,  and  a  horrible  noise.  Clods  of  earth  were  thrown 
!:nto  the  middle  of  the  hut.  Presently  a  young  crocodile  two  or 
j.hree  feet  long  issued  from  under  the  bed,  darted  at  a  dog  that 
.ay  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and,  missing  him  in  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  spring,  ran  toward  the  beach  to  attain  the  river.  On 
examining  the  spot  where  the  barbacon,  er  bedstead,  was  placed, 
the  cause  of  this  strange  adventure  was  easily  discovered.  The 
ground  was  disturbed  to  a  considerable  depth.  It  was  dried  mud, 
jthat  had  covered  the  crocodile  in  that  state  of  lethargy,  or  summer 
deep,  in  which  many  of  the  species  lie  during  the  absence  of  the 
irains  amid  the  Llanos.  The  noise  of  men  and  horses,  perhaps 
the  smell  of  the  dog,  had  awakened  the  crocodile.  The  hut  being 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  pool,  and  inundated  during  part  of  the 
jvear,  the  crocodile  had  no  doubt  entered,  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
undation of  the  savannahs,  by  the  same  opening  by  which  Mr. 
Pozo  saw  it  go  out."     Vol.  IV.  P.  380. 

It  seems  that  heat  and  drought,  in  the  torrid  zone,  act 

>on  plants  and   animals  the   same  as  cold.     During  the 

lonths  of  January  and  February,   which  is  the  period  of 
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the  greatest  drought,  the  trees  produce  the  same  appearance 
as  in  our  climates  is  produced  by  frost.  They  are  stripped 
of  their  leaves,  and  cease  to  afford  shade,  just  when  shade 
would  be  most  acceptable.  In  like  manner  in  the  North  of 
Egypt,  a  country  where  the  thermometer,  in  the  coolest 
month,  does  not  fall  below  13*4°  Reauni. :  the  same  animals 
are  found  torpid  with  cold,  winch  are  found  torpid,  with  heat 
lietween  the  tropics.  Mr.  Humboldt  thinks  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  dried  mud  in  which  the  crocodiles  of  the 
tropics  eestivate,  if  we  may  be  allowed  an  expression  to  cor- 
respond with  hybemate,  is  more  than  40°.  This  effect  which 
we  are  now  speaking  of,  is  not  confined  to  the  large  animals 
cf  the  lizard  tribe.  The  Indians  often  find  enormous  boas, 
or  <s  they  sometimes  call  them,  '  swallowers  of  stags,'  in 
the  same  lethargic  state.  The  tenrecs,  or  Madagascar  hedge- 
hogs, pass  three  months  of  the  year  in  lethargy. 

On  the  25th  ol  March  our  tra\ellers  continued  their  journey 
over  the  Llanos  ;  during  the  day  they  had  an  opportunity  cf 
examining  the  geological  constitution  cf  the  plains.  A  for- 
mation of  red  sand-stone  (or  ancient  conglomerate)  covers  an 
extent  of  several  thousand  square  leagues.  Mr.  Humboldt 
found  it  again  in  the  vast  plains  of  the  Ccmazen,  or  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  province  of  J  a  en  de  Bracamocos. 
This  prodigious  extension  of  red  sand-stone  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  in  geology. 

After  two  days  wandering  in  the  given  direction  of  their 
journey,  over  tracts  in  which  no  traces  of  a  road  were  to  be 
found,  they  arrived  on  the  27th  at  the  Villa  de  San  Fernando, 
the  capital  of  the  mission  of  the  Capuchins,  in  the  province 
of  Varinas.  Here  our  author's  journey  over  the  plain  was 
terminated  :  the  three  ensuing  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  were  passed  upon  the  rivers.  The  volume  before  us, 
contains  the  journal  of  his  excursion  down  to  the  13th  of 
April ;  the  remainder  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next 
volume.  For  this  we  shall  wait  with  anxious  expectation  ; 
the  short  specimen  which  he  has  here  given  us  of  the  scenery, 
and  various  phenomena  which  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  of  a  m?n  of  genius  and  science,  is  calculated 
to  awaken  an  interest  of  no  ordinary  kind;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
with  this  view  that  he  has  inserted  a  fragment  of  his  voyage 
in  the  present  volume  ;  for,  otherwise,  it  might  with  more  pro- 
priety have  been  broken  off  at  that  part  of  it  which  we  have 
just  concluded.  Ee  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  motive 
which  influenced  him  can  have  no  weight  with  lis ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  reserve  the  concluding  chapter  of  Vne  volume  be- 
'r.v-  us,  until  we  can  continue  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  of 
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•which  it  merely  gives  us  the  clue.  In  the  mean  while,  we 
have  only  to  express  our  high  admiration  of  the  talents,  the 
knowledge  and  indefatigable  enterprise  which  these  volumes, 
as  do  all  those  Mr.  Humboldt  has  ever  published,  betray.  He 
would  have  been  an  extraordinary  man  at  any  period  ;  for  we 
know  of  no  traveller,  taking  ail  our  author's  qualifications 
into  account,  that  can  be  put  in  comparison  with  him.  But 
when  placed  in  contrast  with  the  various  writers  of  "  Six 
Weeks  Tours,"  and  "  Brief  Sketches,"  and  "  First  Impres- 
sions," and  other  like  nonsense  and  stulf  with  which  our 
fashionable  booksellers  inundate  the  reading-rooms  of  country 
book  clubs,  Mr.  Humboldt's  genius  and  acquirements  ap- 
pear to  be  almost  gigantic.  One  takes  up  his  book  as  if  it 
were  written  by  a  writer  of  some  former  age,  hardly  con- 
ceiving it  possible  that  in  these  times  of  universal  inspi- 
ration upon  all  subjects,  political,  literary,  and  religious,  a 
man  of  science  and  information,  and — if  our  readers  will 
pardon  us  for  using  a  cant  word — liberality,  should  exist,  who 
js  really  not  a  mere  pretender. 
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The  history  of  these  Letters,  which  is  rather  a  singular 
one,  is  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  annals  of  ephemeral 
literature.  They  originally  appeared  in  a  series  of  critiques, 
published  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  in  the  form 
of  "  extracts"  from  an  imaginary  work,  entitled  as  above, 
and  purporting  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Peter  Morris,  a  Welch 
physician,  during  a  short  residence  in  Scotland.  The  ruse 
succeeded.  Inquiries  were  made  at  the  shops  of  all  tho 
booksellers,  for  Peter's  Letters  ;  and  the  author,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, has  at  length  been  induced  to  add  to  their  number, 
and  to  present  them  to  the  public  in  a  more  regular  form. 
Hence  the  quizzical  announcement  in  the  title-page  of  a 
J'  second  edition." 

Many  are  the  devices  to  which  men  of  genius  have  had 
recourse,  when  they  wanted  to  create  for  themselves  an  op- 
portunity to  delineate  the  characters,  and  describe  the  man- 
ners which  might  happen  to  prevail  around  them  ;  and  none 
of  these  has  been  more  commonly  adopted  than  the  one 
:>hiclt  the  author  now  before  us  has  cmphnod  with  very  con- 
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siderable  success.  Gil  Bias,  the  best  of  all  novels,  is  well 
known  to  have  had  for  its  object  to  exhibit,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  Spanish  names,  the  leading"  characters  of  the  French 
court  of  the  day,  as  also  such  other  principal  personages,  as 
at  that  time  happened  to  command  any  attention  in  Paris 
for  their  talents  or  eccentricity.  The  Letters  of  a  Peruvian 
Princess,  of  the  Turkish  Spy,  and  more  recently  "  Letters 
from  England"  by  a  Pseudo-Spaniard,  and  the  Hermit  in 
London,  are  all  examples  of  the  same  kind.  The  writers 
of  these  well-known  works  assumed,  like  the  author  of 
"  Peter's  Letters,"  the  character  of  strangers  in  their  own 
country,  and  then  endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  impressions 
which  the  men  and  things,  with  which  they  were  best  ac- 
quainted, might  be  supposed  to  make  on  the  mind  of  an  in- 
dividual who  has  just  seen  them  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  however,  to  put  oneself  so  en- 
tirely in  the  predicament  of  a  visitor,  to  whom  every  thing- 
is  new,  as  to  divest  the  mind  of  all  local  knowledge  except 
what  such  a  person  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  means 
and  the  inclination  to  pick  up ;  and,  above  all,  to  give  that 
freshness  and  force  to  his  perceptions  of  things,  as  they  fall  in 
his  way,  which  a  man  is  doomed  to  experience  only  once  in  ' 
the  same  place.  In  this  particular,  the  author  of  "  Peter's 
Letters"  is  chargeable  with  a  complete  failure.  Throughout 
the  greater  part  of  his  book,  indeed,  he  completely  forgets 
that  he  is  personating  a  character,  and,  of  course,  he  writes 
not  at  all  like  Dr.  Morris,  an  elderly  gentleman,  who   has 

been  only  a  few  weeks  in  Edinburgh,  but  like  Mr.  , 

an  extremely  clever  young  person,  who  has  lived  in  that  city 
several  years,  and  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  characters 
and  acquirements  of  almost  every  man  of  note  resident  in  it 
or  near  it.  For  example,  the  very  intimate  knowledge  which 
the  Welch  physician  is  supposed  to  acquire  of  the  Edin- 
burgh lawyers  and  their  business,  manifests  great  inattention 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed;  for,  admitting 
that  a  stranger  might  be  induced  to  go  to  the  Parliament 
House  so  often  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the 
oratorical  powers  of  the  several  barristers  who  practise  in  it 
with  most  success,  and  to  discriminate  with  all  the  acumen 
of  a  Quinctilian,  wherein  JefFery  surpasses  Cockburn,  and  in 
what  points  they  are  both  eclipsed  by  Cranstoun,  we  should 
still  ask,  whether  it  be  at  all  natural  or  probable  that  such  a  vi- 
sitor would  show  himself  so  excessively  prying  into  the  details 
of  a  very  common  profession,  as  to  be  able  to  tell  his  kinsfolk 
in  Wales  (supposing  they  had  any  wish  to  be  informed  on 
such  matters)  who  stands  fifth  or  sixth  on  the  list  of  forensic 
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spouters  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and  who  are  the  per- 
sons into  whose  hands  the  largest  fees  and  the  most  gainful 
drudgery  have  eventually  fallen.  All  his  remarks  too,  about 
the  "  stone  school,"  and  the  young  whig  advocates,  are  ex- 
tremely out  of  place,  when  put  into  letters  addressed  to  a 
Welch  Clei'gyman,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  take  any 
possible  interest  in  such  arrant  professional  cant,  or  in 
persons  so  utterly  insignificant  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
bar,  at  which  they  seek  for  employment.  Of  the  physicians 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  other  hand,  men  who  figure  so  highly 
in  the  line  of  his  own  profession,  Dr.  Morris  has  not  said  a 
single  word.  He  does  not  even  appear  to  have  seen  or  heard 
of  such  persons  in  any  one  of  the  parties  or  conversations  in 
which  he  was  engaged  during  his  stay  in  that  city.  His 
whole  soul  seems  to  have  been  engrossed  with  the  lawyers, 
the  reviewers,  the  poets,  the  philosophers,  the  whigs,  and 
the  sceptics  of  the  north ;  and  when,  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions, he  goes  into  their  college  to  observe  their  mode 
of  teaching,  we  find  him  seated,  not  in  ihe  class-room 
of  Gregory,  of  of  Home,  or  of  Duncan,  but  in  that  of 
Dr.  T.  Brown,  and  of  the  late  Mr.  Playfair.  In  short,  there 
is  a  sad  want  of  keeping  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Morris  : 
and  if  he  himself  had  not  told  us  that  he  is  a  man  some- 
where about  fifty,  who  had  once  practised  physic  in  the  vale 
of  Aberystwith,  our  imaginations  would  never  have  pictured 
any  other  author  than  a  young  Scot,  about  half  the  age  of 
the  Doctor,  who  had  learned  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  who 
professes  law  at  Edinburgh.  But  we  cannot  describe  this 
rising  genius  so  well  as  we  find  it  done  to  our  hand,  in  the 
3d  volume  of  the  Letters,  by  one  who  ought  to  know  him 
better  than  we  can  be  supposed  to  do,  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed. 

"  It  was  on  this  occasion,"  writes  Dr.  Morris,  "  that  I  had  an 

opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  Mr.  L ,   who,   as 

well  as  Mr.  W n,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sup- 
porters of  this  Magazine  (Blackwood's),  and  so  of  judging  for  my- 
self concerning  an  individual,  who  seems  to  have  cared  very  little 
how  many  enemies  he  raised  up  among  those  who  were  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him.  Owing  to  the  satirical  vein  of  some 
of  the  writings  ascribed  to  his  pen,  most  persons  whom  I  have 
heard  speak  of  him,  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  a  notion, 
that  the  bias  of  his  character  inclined  towards  an  unrelenting  sub- 
version of  the  pretensions  of  others.  But  I  soon  perceived  that 
here  was  another  instance  of  the  incompetency  of  the  crowd  to 
form  any  rational  opinion  about  persons  of  whom  they  see  only 
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partial  glimpses,  and  hear  only  distorted  representations.  1  was 
not  long  in  his  company  ere  I  was  convinced,  that  those  clement* 
which  form  the  basis  of  his  mind,  could  never  find  their  satis- 
faction in  mere  satire;  and  that  if  the  exercise  of  penetration  had 
afforded  no  higher  pleasure,  nor  led  to  any  more  desirable  result 
than  that  of  detecting  error  or  exposing  absurdity,  there  is  no 
person  who  would  sooner  have  felt  an  inclination  to  abandon  it  iu 
despondency  and  disgust.  .At  the  same  time,  a  strong  and  ever 
wakeful  perception  of  the  ludicrous  is  certainly  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  his  composition,  and  his  flow  of  animal  spirits  enables  him 
to  enjoy  it  keenly,  and  invent  it  with  success.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  mode  of  thinking,  a  turn  for  pleasantry  rather  in- 
clines to  exercise  itself  in  a  light  and  good-humoured  play  of  fancy 
upon  the  incongruities  and  absurd  relations,  which  are  so  con- 
tinually presenting  themselves  in  the  external  aspect  of  the  world, 
tlian  to  gratify  a  sardonic  bitterness  in  exulting  over  them,  or  to 
nourish  a  sour  and  atrabilarious  spirit,  in  regarding  them  with  a  che- 
rished and  pampered  feeling  of  disapprobation,  like  that  of  Swift. 
But  Mr.  L.  is  a  very  young  person,  and  I  would  hope  may  soon 
find,  that  there  are  much  better  things  in  literature  than  satire,  let 
it  be  as  good  humoured  as  you  will.  Indeed,  W.  tells  me,  he  al- 
ready professes  himself  heartily  sick  of  it,  and  has  begun  to  write 
of  late  in  a  quite  different  key.*' 

The  above  character,  we  believe,  is  drawn  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  and  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
Mr.  L.'s  key  of  writing  is  most  fully  exemplified  in  these 
three  volumes  of  Letters.  They  are  laudatory  from  beginning  to 
end  ;    praise   every  man,  and  woman,  and  child  ;  the   very 
meat,  drink,  tables,  and  chairs,  upon  which  the  author  hap- 
pened to  set  his  eye  or  his  person ;  in  short  all  things  come  in 
lor  a  share  of  his  admiration,  save  and  except  the  Black  Bull 
Inn,  which  unfortunately  has  not  met  with  the  same  favour  iu 
the  eyes  of  our  Cambrian  tourist.     Now,  at  this  stage  of  our 
article,   we  think  it  as   well  to  mention,  once  for  all,  that 
we  ourselves  made  a  tour  in  Scotland  in  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September  last  past,  and  put  up,  according  to  the 
old  phrase,  at  the  said  house  of  entertainment  for  man  and 
horse,  both  in   passing  northward   and  in  returning  heme; 
and  we  do  assure  our  readers,    that   had  we  written  from 
thence   to  the  Itev.  JJavid  Williams,  or  to  any  other  of  our 
Welch  relations,  we  should  most  assuredly  have  praised  the 
Black  Bull  Inn,  as  a  Divcrsorium,  where   a  man  may  enjoy 
much  comfort  and  civility  at  very  moderate  charges.     We> 
were  particularly  struck   with  the  goodness  and  potency  of 
the  port  wine,  which  was  50  superior  to    what  we  get  in  ei- 
feilaif  hcu^ci  in  t'uis  part  bf  the  kingdom  ;  and,  in  hencur  .(q- 
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tJw  host  rather  perhaps  than  to  ourselves,  we  will  confess, 
that  we  drank,  a  larger  portion  of  it  than  exactly  suited  our 
southern  stomachs  and  our  usual  abstinence. 

We  could  wish  that  Dr.  Morris  had  travelled  a  little 
farther  into  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland  than  he  appears 
to  have  hitherto  done,  and  taken  some  notice  of  those  vile 
highland  harpies  who,  infesting-  all  the  inns  and  roads  of 
the  more  beaten  parts  of  their  savage  country,  extort  from 
strangers  the  most  unreasonable  returns  for  the  smallest 
services.  For  example,  at  a  certain  place  of  which  we 
forget  the  name,  we  were  desirous  to  have  our  little  lug- 
gage conveyed  from  one  point  to  another,  and  accordingly 
entered  into  terms  with  a  few  of  the  bare-legged  gillies*  to 
perform  for  us  this  pressing  duty.  Not  one  of  them  would 
take  the  trunk  on  his  shoulders  for  less  than  two  shillings 
a  mile ;  and  although  the  distance,  by  their  own  reckoning, 
was  not  more  than  seven  miles,  they  had  the  conscience  to 
ask  fifteen  shillings,  as  being,  we  suppose,  a  round  sum. 
They  knew  well  that  we  had  no  alternative,  but  either  to 
submit  to  their  rapacity,  or  to  sacrifice  the  view  of  certain 
scenery  which  we  had  travelled  a  great  way  to  see  ;  and  al- 
though human  labour  is  of  little  value  in  those  remote  parts, 
yet  as  there  is  no  competition  or  regular  market  for  it,  a 
traveller  must  consent  to  pay  highly  for  whatever  service  he 
chooses  to  command.  As  to  the  prices  of  eatables  aud  drink- 
ables at  the  regular  inns  in  the  Highlands,  we  had  no  parti- 
cular fault  to  find,  farther  perhaps  than  that  the  notions  of 
the  people  as  to  cleanliness  and  comforts  are  still  ex- 
tremely llottentotish  ;  and  that  they  never,  like  the  French, 
stimulate  your  appetite  by  the  manner  in  which  they  serve 
their  viands.  We  refrain  from  all  remarks  on  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  at  large,  who  seem  in  many  places  to  exist 
in  a  state  of  discomfort  even  more  deplorable  than  that  of 
the  low  Irish  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  we  have  to  observe, 
that  we  met  in  our  tour  a  company  of  the  S8th  regiment  of 
foot  on  their  march  for  Inverness,  who,  although  west-of- 
Ireland  men,  and  of  course  not  accustomed  to  many  delica- 
cies, preferred  the  canopy  of  heaven,  or  a  deserted  sheep 
shield,  to  any  accommodation  which  could  be  provided  for 
them  by  billets  from  their  quarter-master. 

We  have  introduced  our  own  travels  in  Scotland.,  simply 
with  the  intention  of  satisfying  our  readers  that  We  are  quite 
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'.  *  Gillie,  which  signifies  buy,  is  evidently  a  Celtic  or  Gothic  term,  which  wt 
have-rn  (lie  -various  form*  of  (Jillie,  Gil,  and  Ghilde.  Every  one  will  recollect 
Gil  Bias,  Gil  Mainland  Chilrle  Harold. 
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tiu  fait  as  to  most  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  book  of  the 
sol  disatit  Peter  Morris,  M.D.  and  therefore  suitably  pre- 
pared to  act  the  part  of  reviewers.  It  required  not,  however, 
the  advantage  of  such  opportunities  to  detect  several  inac- 
curacies in  the  memoranda  of  the  said  Dr.  Morris.  For  in- 
stance, he  cannot,  we  are  certain,  have  understood  Professor 
Playfair  distinctly,  when  he  relates  as  a  part  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  that  learned  person,  that  the  monument  which 
forces  itself  upon  the  eye  of  a  visitor  in  the  Calton  church- 
yard of  Edinburgh,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  David 
Hume  by  the  friends  of  the  historian.  The  fact,  we  believe, 
is  less  complimentary  both  to  that  distinguished  author  and 
his  surviving  admirers  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hume 
built  the  sepulchre  himself,  a  considerable  time  before  his 
death,  and  gave  directions,  we  have  heard,  that  it  should  be 
left  open  at  the  top  to  facilitate  any  movements  that  he 
might  have  to  make  hereafter.  We  have  no  intention  to 
hunt  out  trivial  mistakes  or  incidental  anachronisms ;  but  it 
is  clear,  moreover,  that  Peter  could  not  be  present  at  Burns' 
dinner  in  Edinburgh ;  as  that  dinner  was  swallowed,  and,  in 
most  cases,  digested,  nearly  two  years  before  his  visit  to 
Scotland.  Nor  is  he  much  more  fortunate  in  his  account  of 
the  Commissioners'  dinner ;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  our 
information,  the  purse-bearer  presides  at  a  table  of  his  own 
in  a  different  room,  and  never  acts  as  croupier  to  his  Grace. 
The  origin  of  his  secession  from  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  is  like- 
wise incorrectly  stated ;  the  quarrel,  about  the  burgess  oath, 
having  been  confined  to  the  two  bodies  of  dissenters,  who, 
in  relation  to  this  event,  assumed  the  names  of  burghers  and 
anti-burghers.  These,  indeed,  are  trifles  light  as  air ;  but 
they  destroy  the  illusion  completely,  wherever  the  real  facts 
are  known. 

We  shall  cease,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  book  in  its 
assumed  character  of  a  Welsh  origin.,  and  proceed  to  weigh 
its  merits  as  the  production  of  a  young  man  of  great  obser- 
vation and  of  very  uncommon  powers  as  a  writer,  who  has 
undertaken  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  learning,  the  pursuits, 
and  the  manners  of  his  own  countrymen.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, proceed  a  single  step  without  expressing  our  regret 
that  the  author  should  have  in  so  many  places  mixed  fact 
with  fiction,  that  we  are  never  certain  when  he  speaks  from 
what  he  has  seen,  and  when  he  speaks  from  what  he  has 
imagined ;  and  this  is  the  more  provoking,  too,  that  on  some 
occasions  his  fictions  and  his  realities  are  so  utterly  discord- 
ant, as  to  shock  every  feeling  of  consistency  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader.     In  fact,  he  is  perpetually  quizzing  his  readers* 
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or  talking-  to  them  in  a  half-smothered  laugh,  so  that  one  does 
not  know  whether  to  believe  him  and  look  grave,  or  join  him 
m  his  boisterous  cachinnation,  which  ever  and  anon  threatens 
to  burst  out.  In  the  following  account  of  a  dinner  party,  for 
example,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jeffery,  there  is  introduced 
what  must  appear  to  many  as  a  very  absurd  attempt  to  abuse 
the  credulity  of  the  reader,  and  to  cover  with  ridicule  two  or 
three  individuals,  with  whom  no  one  is  entitled  to  use  so 
much  freedom. 

'•'  We  were  joined  towards  six  o'clock  by  Professors  P.  and  L. 
(Playfair  and  Leslie)  and  one  or  two  young  advocates,  who  had 
walked  out  with  them.  There  were  several  other  gentlemen, 
mostly  of  grave  years,  so  that  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  when 
somebody  proposed  a  trial  of  strength  in  leaping.     Nor  was  my 

astonishment  at  all  diminished,  when  Mr.  P began  to  throw  off 

his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  taking  his  part 
in  the  contest.  When  he  did  so  much,  I  could  have  no  apology ; 
so  I  also  stripped ;  and  indeed  the  whole  party  did  the  same,  ex- 
cept J alone,    who  was  dressed  in  a  green  short  jacket  with 

scarcely  any  skirts,  and  therefore  deemed  to  consider  himself  as 
already  sufficiently  "  accinctus  ludo."  I  used  to  be  a  good  leaper  in 
my  day — witness  the  thousands  of  times  I  have  beat  you  in  the  Port 
meadow  and  elsewhere — but  I  cut  a  very  poor  figure  among  these 

sinewy  Caledonians.      With   the   exception   of  L ,  they  all 

jumped  wonderfully  ;  and  J was  quite  miraculous,  considering 

his  brevity  of  stride.  But  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  whole  was 
Mr.  P.  He  also  is  a  short  man,  and  he  cannot  be  less  than  seventy, 
yet  he  took  his  stand  with  the  assurance  of  an  athletic,  and  posi- 
tively beat  every  one  of  us — the  very  best  of  us  at  least  half  a  heel's 
breadth.  I  was  quite  thunderstruck,  never  having  heard  the  least 
hint  of  his  being  so  great  a  geometrician — in  this  sense  of  the 
word.  I  was,  however,  I  must  own,  agreeably  surprised  by  such  a 
specimen  of  buoyant  spirit  and  muscular  strength  in  so  venerable 
an  old  gentleman,  and  could  not  forbear  complimenting  him  on  his 
revival  of  the  ancient  peripatetic  ideas  about  the  necessity  of  cul- 
tivating the  external  as  well  as  the  internal  energies,  and  of  mixing 
the  activity  of  the  practical  with  that  (with  what  ? )  of  the  con- 
templative life.  By  and  bye  we  were  summoned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  we  found  several  ladies  with  Mrs.  J .     You  know 

she  is  an  American,  and  J went  across  the  Atlantic  for  her  a 

few  years  ago,  while  we  were  at  war  with  her  country.  She  is  a 
very  pleasing  person,  and  they  have  one  extremely  interesting  little 

girl.     J made  no  alteration  in  his  dress,  but  joined  the  ladies 

exactly  in  his  morning  costume — the  little  green  jacket  aforesaid, 
grey  worsted  pantaloons,  and  Hessian  boots,  and  a  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief. How  had  Grub-street  stared  to  see  the  prince  of  re- 
viewers in  such  a  garb  !  The  dinner  was  excellent — a  glorious 
turbot  and  oyster-sauce  for  one  thing ;  and  (sitesco  refer  ens)  there 
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was  no  want  of  champaigne.  the  very  wine,  by  the  way,  which  I 

should  have  guessed  to  be  J  's  favourite.     The  true  reviewing" 

diet  is  certainly  champagne  and  devilled  biscuit.  The  introduction 
of  the  claret  and  desert  made,  for  a  long  time,  very  little  alteration 
in  the  subject  matter  of  the  discourse ;  but  by  degrees  the  natural 
feelings  and  interests  of  the  company  did  begin  to  shine  through 
the  cloud  i>{ bab'iUage,  and  various  matters,  on  which  I  was  much 
better  pleased  to  hear  their  opinions,  were  successively  talked — 
none  of  them,  however,  with  the  least  appearance  of  what  the 
Scotch  very  expressively  call  forethought.  Every  thing  went  on 
with  the  utmost  possible  facility,  and  in  general  with  a  very  grace- 
ful kind  of  lightness." 

"When  in  Edinburgh  last  month,  we  made  some  enquiry  of 
a  friend  in  relation  to  this  dinner,  and  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  wonderful  leaping  of  Mr.  Jeffery  and  Professor  Play- 
fair,  the  latter  of  whom  we  knew  to  be  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  afflicted,  at  the  very  time  he  is  represented 
as  performing  such  feats,  with  a  malady,  which  has  since  car- 
ried him  to  iiiS  grave.  We  were  assured  that  the  whole  is  a 
fiction  ;  that  there  never  was  such  a  dinner  given,  nor  such  a 
party  assembled  at  Croigcrook,  the  country  residence  of  the 
"  prince  of  reviewers*." 

There  is  another  dinner  party  described  in  the  third  vo- 
lume, which  we  likewise  found  upon  enquiry  to  have  origi- 
nated solely  in  the  author's  imagination.  At  this  jovial 
meeting  we  are  presented,  amidst  a  great  variety  of  other 
things,  with  a  caricature  exhibition  of  the  Ettrick  shepherd, 
surrounded,  no  dnuht,  with  all  the  good  nature  and  simplicity 
which  belong  to  his  character.  He  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained the  company  with  his  performances  on  the  violin,  hav- 
ing, it  is  added,  been  "  accustomed  to  minister  in  this  way 
at  the  fairs  and  penny-weddings  in  Ettrick,  and  we  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  were  well  contenj  to  be  no  more  fastidious  than 
the  shepherd's  old  rustic  admirers."  This,  we  also  take  for 
a  poetical  licence,  not  being  willing  to  believe  that  the  author 
of  the  "  Queen's  Wake"  could  ever  have  been  induced  to 
act  the  part  of  a  strolling  tiddler. 

The  most  wonderful  story  that  is  told  in  these  letters,  how- 
ever, is,  we  are  assured,  founded  on  truth  ;  and  indeed  it  i 

*  The  scene,  we  grant,  is  well  got  up,  and  the  account  given  of  Mr.  Jeffery's 
conversational  powers  is  not  greatly  exaggerated;  for  he  is  unquestionably  a 
most  wonderful  talker  in  respect  both  of  thoughts  and  words.  Mr.  t'iaytair's 
manner,  too,  is  very  successfully  given.  His  observations  were  always  expressed 
in  the  simplest  language,  and  not  without  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  in  the  uttering 
of  them;  hut  they  never  failed  to  contain  the  result  of  much  thought,  and  cer- 
tainly possessed  the  power  of  making  one  muse  on  them  a  long  time  .-Jter  b* 
stopped. 
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not  probable  that  the  author,  bold  as  he  is,  would  have  ven- 
tured ou  a  fiction  of  so  serious  a  character.  To  set  Profes- 
sors Fiayiair  and  Leslie  a  jumping  before  dinner  was  bad 
enough  in  all  conscience  ;  but  to  represent  another  professor 
as  having  been  detained  on  a  charge  of  robbery  and  murder, 
had  there  not  been  some  ground  for  the  story,  would  have 
appeared  to  every  one  as  a  most  unwarrantable  personality. 
ri  his  it  should  seem,  however,  was  actually  the  case  with 
Professor  Jameson,  when  travelling  in  Germany,  on  his  way 
to  Freyberg,  to  attend  (he  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Werner. 
The  details  are  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Letters,  with 
some  decoration,  no  doubt,  but  the  main  fact  is  understood, 
to  be  positively  authentic.  ','  Le  vrai  tiest  pas  loujours  le 
vraisemblable." 

Talking  of  professors,  we  have  a  long  article  from  Dr. 
Morris  on  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  Scottish  edu- 
cation generally.  On  various  occasions,  we  have  ourselves 
hazarded  an  opinion,  and  it  gives  us  no  small  satisfaction  to 
find,  that  our  notions  on  most  of  the  matters  which  admit 
of  discussion,  are  supported  by  the  authority  now  before 
us.  There  are  very  few  Greek  scholars  in  Scotland  among 
either  clergy,  or  physicians,  or  lawyers.  Nor  is  it  possible, 
considering  the  way  in  which  this  branch  of  education  is  con- 
ducted, that  there  should  be  many  Scotsmen  profoundly 
skilled  in  that  language.  Till  very  lately  Greek  was, not 
taught  at  all  in  the  Grammar  schools  of  the  North ;  and  young 
men  of  course  had  to  begin  with  the  very  rudiments  of  the 
language,  under  a  Greek  professor  at  College,  from  whom, 
generally  speaking,  they  could  get  very  little  more  than  the 
rudiments.  In  the  first  session,  which  extends  to  about  six 
months,  the  incipient  Grecian  is  employed  in  making  himself 
master  of  the  flexion  of  nouns  and  verbs,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  read  a  very  little  in  the  very  easiest  authors  ;  and  at 
this  stage  of  his  progress,  just  as  if  the  teacher  wished  to  undo  , 
all  that  he  had  done,  the  pupil  is  dismissed  with  his  half 
dozen  pages  and  his  grammar  in  his  hand,  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  home,  or  rather  to  forget  all  that  he  may  have 
learned,  during  a  long  vacation  of  half  the  year.  This  takes 
place  at  the  end  of  April.  When  November  comes  round 
again,  the  neglected  pupil  returns  to  College,  in  order  to 
further  his  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  Euripides  and 
Plato  ;  and  he  accordingly  begins  the  second  session,  by  re- 
vising the  paltry  acquirements  of  the  former.  When  this  is 
done,  there  may  remain  somewhere  about  five  months  in  all 
for  rearing  the  whole  structure  of  Greek   learning  upon  this 
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foundation,  such  as  we  have  described  it — in  other  words, 
for  reading  a  few  excerpts  from  the  commonest  authors,  with- 
out  penetrating  into  their  spirit,  or  even  knowing  thoroughly 
the  subjects  on  which  they  have  written.  Such  a  plan  of 
teaching  Greek  is  deserving  of  nothing  besides  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  which  irow  begins  to  be  poured  upon  it  from  all 
quarters ;  and  slow  as  people  in  cilice  are  to  see  the  defects 
of  their  system,  the  professors  in  the  Scottish  Colleges,  with 
the  exception  only  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  perpetuate 
the  present  order  of  things,  are  now  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Greek  alphabet  should  no  longer  be  taught  within 
their  walls.  A  new  era  is  evidently  about  to  commence  in 
the  classical  studies  of  Scotland  :  and  we  were  happy  to  find, 
upon  our  visit  to  the  Grammar  school  of  Edinburgh,  imme- 
diately before  it  broke  up  in  the  middle  of  August,  that  there 
were  several  boys  in  the  Rector's  class,  (corresponding  to  the 
first  form  ixr  our  schools)  who  had  read  the  whole  of  the  Iliad, 
and  were  prepared  to  be  examined  in  any  part  of  it,  ad  aper- 
iuram  libri.  Many  of  the  boys  had  been  seven  years  at 
school,  during  the  three  last  of  which  they  had  been  engaged 
in  the  study  of  Greek ;  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  such  boys 
could  not  fail  to  be  sufficiently  qualified  for  entering  the  most 
advanced  classes  under  the  professor  of  that  language,  in  that 
"Uni  versify. 

We  have  seen  an  answer  to  this  part  of  Peter's  Letters, 
apparently  from  an  old  hand  in  the  Edinburgh  College,  and 
full  of  the  nonsense  which  has  distinguished  every  attempt  to 
reconcile  men's  minds  to  the  absurdity  of  their  plan  for  teach- 
ing the  languages,  ex  cathedra  professoria.  The  system 
will  soon  die  out ;  and  nothing  is  so  likely  to  hasten  this  con- 
summation, as  the  injudicious  efforts  which  have  been  re- 
cently made  to  keep  up  its  credit.  No  people  on  earth  sur- 
pass the  Scotch  in  having  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear;  and 
now  that  the  subject  is  brought  before  them,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  they  will  decide  in  favour  of  the  right  cause. 
Quod  bonum  famtum  felixque  sit. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  Scotland  does  not  furnish  sufficient 
motives,  whether  in  the  shape  of  reputation  or  of  any  more 
substantial  recompence,  for  devoting  much  time  and  money 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  dead  languages.  Their  mode  of 
college  residence  too,  if  residence  it  can  be  called,  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  that  the  young  men  never  me;t  together, 
except  in  the  presence  of  their  teacher,  and  of  consequence 
never  exert  upon  one  another's  minds  that  powerful  influence' 
which  Solomon  compares  to  the  effect  of  "  iron  in  sharpening 
iron."     They  have  no  examinations  of  the  kind  we  have;  and 
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no  college  honours  to  stimulate  the  industry  or  to  awaken  the 
ambition  of  youth.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
in  all  these  things  Edinburgh  is  infinitely  more  defective  than 
any  other  of  the  Scottish  colleges  ;  and  of  a  truth,  never  was 
a  system  of  education  so  miserably  destitute  of  all  the  proper 
means  of  conveying  instruction  and  for  forming  the  mind,  as 
that  which  continues  to  be  pursued  in  the  literary  and  philo- 
sophical classes  of  that  distinguished  university.  Our  author 
has  written  at  great  length  on  this  subject,  and  has  said  many 
sensible  things  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  great 
seminaries,  and  the  objects  of  a  university  education  in  that 
part  of  the  island.  We  agree  with  him  cordially  in  nearly  all 
that  he  has  stated ;  but  he  might,  with  less  expence  of 
ratiocination,  have  begun  where  he  has  ended  ;  for  we  think 
no  one  will  dispute  his  conclusion,  that  the  "  two  institutions 
(the  English  and  Scottish  colleges)  have  different  objects, 
and  are  both  excellent  in  their  different  ways."  But  before 
we  leave  school  affairs  altogether,  we  must  present  to  our 
readers  a  scene  drawn  from  the  life  by  the  sardonic  Welsh 
physician,  who,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  was  induced  to 
hear  a  lecture  from  Dr.  T.  Brown,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart,  in  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy. 


« 


Before  the  professor  arrived,  I  amused  myself  with  surveying 
the  well  covered  rows  of  benches  with  which  the  area  of  the  large 
room  was  occupied.  I  thought  I  could  distinguish  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  speculative  young  men,  come  hither  from  the  different 
quarters  of  Scotland,  fresh  from  the  first  zealous  study  of  Hume, 
Berkeley,  and  Locke,  and  quite  sceptical  whether  the  timber 
upon  which  they  sat  had  any  real  existence,  or  whether  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  heat  in  the  grate  which  was  blazing  before  them. 
On  one  side  might  be  seen  perhaps  a  Pyrrhonist  from  Inverness- 
shire,  deeply  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  ruminating  upon  our 
not  seeing  double  with  two  eyes.  The  gaunt  and  sinewy  frame  of 
this  meditative  mountaineer— his  hard  legs  set  wide  asunder,  as  if 
to  take  full  advantage  of  their  more  usual  integument,  the  philabeg 
— his  features,  bearing  so  many  marks  of  the  imperfect  civilization 
and  nomadic  existence  of  his  progenitors — all  together  could  not 
fail  to  strike  me  as  rather  out  of  place  in  such  a  situation  as  this. 
On  the  other  side  might  be  remarked  one  who  seemed  to  be  an 
embryo  clergyman,  waiting  anxiously  for  some  new  lights  which 
he  expected  the  coming  lecture  would  throw  upon  the  great  system 
(question)  of  Cause  and  Effect,  and  feeling  rather  qualmish  after 
having  read  that  morning,  Hume's  sceptical  solution  of  Sceptical 
Doubts  *.     Nearer  the  professor's  table  was  probably  some  crack 


*  Or,  as  Bishop  Home  paraphrases  it,  "  doubtful  solution  of  doubtful  doubts." 
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member  of  some  crack  debating-club,  with  a  grin  of  incorrigible? 
self-complacency  sinning  through  his  assumed  frown  of  profound 
reflection — looking,  as  the  French  say,  as  grave  as  a  pot  de  chain- 
hre — and  longing  above  all  things  for  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  he  hoped  himself  to  assume  a  conspicuous  station  behind  a 
green  table  with  a  couple  of  candles  on  it,  and  fully  refute  the  ob- 
jections of  his  honourable  and  eloquent  friend  who  spoke  last.     A 
little  farther  to  the  right  might  be  observed  a  tine,  healthy,  well 
thriven  lad  from  Haddingtonshire,  but  without  the  slightest  trace  < 
of  metaphysics  in  his  countenance — one  who  would  have  thought 
himself  much  better  employed  in  shooting  crows  on  Leith  sands, 
and  in  whom  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  volition  excited 
nothing  but  chagrin  and  disgust.     As  the  hour  began  to  strike, 
there  arose  a  simultaneous  clamour  of  coughing  and  spitting  and 
blowing  of  noses,  as  if  all  were  prepared  for  listening  long  to  the 
lecturer,  without  disturbing  him  or  their  neighbours :  and  such  was   ■ 
the  infectiousness  of  their  zeal,  that  I  caught  myself  fidgetting  upon 
my  seat,  and  clearing  out  for  action  like  the  rest.    At  last,  in  came 
the  professor  with  a  pleasant  smile  upon  his  face,  arrayed  in  a  black 
Geneva  cloak,  over  a  snuff-coloured  coat  and  buff  waistcoat.     He 
mounted  to  his  elbow  chair,  and  laid  his  papers  on  the  desk  before 
him,  and  in  a  moment  all  was  still  as  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets — 
every  eye  filled  with  earnestness,  and  every  pen  filled  with  ink. 

Dr.  B has  a  physiognomy  very  expressive  of  mildness  and 

quiet  contemplativeness ;  but  when  he  got  fairly  into  the  middle 
of  hi3  subject,  his  features  kindled  amazingly,  and  he  went  through 
some  very  suhtile  and  abstruse  disquisitions,  with  great  keenness 
and  animation.  I  have  seen  few  persons  who  pursued  the  intel- 
lectual chase  with  so  much  ardour  ;  but,  as  I  observed  before,  it 
did  not  appear  as  if  all  his  pupils  were  sufficiently  well  mounted 
or  equipped  to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  him.  His  elocution  is 
distinct  and  elegant,  and  in  those  parts  of  his  subject  which 
admitted  of  being  tastefully  handled,  there  was  a  flow  of  beau- 
tiful language,  as  finely  delivered  as  it  was  finely  conceived.  It 
is  very  much  his  practice  to  introduce  quotations  from  the  poets, 
which  not  only  afford  the  best  illustrations  of  his  own  speculations, 
but  are  at  the  same  time  valuable,  as  furnishing  a  pleasing  re- 
laxation to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  in  the  midst  of  the  toils  of  ab- 
stract thought.     Dr.  B- ,   in  this  respect,    imitates  with  great 

wisdom  and  success  the  example  of  Harris,  whose  intimate  know- 
ledge of  Shakspeare  has  done  more  good  to  his  books,  and  af- 
forded more  delight  to  his  readers,  than  perhaps  any  one  of  all  Ins 
manifold  accomplishments.  Nay,  I  might  have  quoted  the  still 
higher  example  of  the  Stagyrite  himself,  who  produces  an  effect 
equally  delightful  by  his  perpetual  citations  from  Homer,  or  as  he 
calls  him,  'o  rioww." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  amusing1  matter  in  the  Letters, 
which  are  employed  in  describing  the  "  Society   of  Edin- 
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"burgh,"  and,  as  far  as  we, know,  there  is  less  than  usual 
of  the  author's  characteristic  quizzing-  and  exaggeration. 
We  cannot  enter  into  this  subject  at  length,  but  the  fol- 
lowing- notices  on  Scottish  dancing  are  too  good  to  be  passed 
over. 

"  It  is  a  great  mistake  under  which  the  Scottish  people  lie, 
in  supposing  themselves    excellent  dancers  ;   and  yet  one  hears 
the  mistake  re-echoed  by  the   most  sensible,   sedate,  and  dance- 
abhorring  Presbyterians   one  meets  .  with.      U%  the  test  of  good 
dancing  were  activity,  there  is  indeed  no  question,  the  northern 
beaux  and  belles  might  justly  claim  the  pre-eminence  over  their 
brethren  and  sisters   of  the  south.     In  an  Edinburgh  ball-room 
there  appears  to  be  the  same  pride  of  bustle,  the  same  glorying  in 
muscular  agitation  and  alertness,  the  same  sudor  immenis,  to  use 
the   poet's  phrase,  which  used  of  old  to  distinguish  the  sports  of 
the   Circus  and   Campus  Martius.     But  this  is   all — the   want  of 
grace  is  as  conspicuous  in  their  performances  as  the  abundance  of 
vigour.     We  desiderate  the  conscious   tower-like  poise — the  easy, 
ilow,  unfatiguing  glide  of  the  fair  pupils  of  D'Estainville.     To  say 
the  truth,  the  ladies  in  Scotland  dance  in  common,  pretty  much 
like  our  country  lasses  at  a  harvest  home.     They  kick  and  pant  as 
if  the  devil  were  in  them  ;  and  when  they  are  young  and  pretty, 
it   is  undoubtedly   no  disagreeable    thing    to    be  a  spectator  of 
their   athletic   display;    but    I    think   they  are  very   ignorant  of 
dancing  as  a  science.     As  for  the  gentlemen,   they  seldom  dis- 
play even  vigour  and  animation,  unless  they  be  half-cut ;  and  they 
never  display  any  thing  else.     It  is  fair,  however,  to  mention, 
that  in  the  true  indigenous  dances  of  the  country,  above   all  the 
reel  (the  few  times  I  haye  seen  it),   these  defects  seem  in  a  great 
measure  to  vanish,  so  that  ambition  and  affectation  are  after  all  at 
the  bottom  of  their  bad  dancing  in  the  present  day,  as  well  as  of 
their  bad  writing.     The  quadrille,  notwithstanding,  begins  to  take 
with  the  soil,   and  the  girls  can  already  go   through  most  of  its 
manoeuvres  without   having   recourse   to  their  fans.      But  their 
beaux  certainly  continue  to  perform  these  new  tangled  evolutions 
in  a  way  that  would  move  the  utmost  spleen  of  a  Parisian  butcher. 
One  of  our  own  gloomy  Welch  jumpers,  could  he  be   suddenly 
transported  into   soma  sets  that  I  have  seen,   would  undoubtedly 
imagine  himself  to  be  in  a  saltatory  prayer-meeting  ;  and  yet  these 
good  people,  put  them  fairly  into  a  reel,  can  frisk  it  about  with 
all  possible  demonstrations  of  hikvity.     I  could  not  help,   in  my 
own  mind,  likening  these  dolorous  pas  seuls,  performed  in  rota- 
tion by  each  of  the  quadrillers,    and  then  succeded  by  the  more 
clamorous  display  of  sadness  in  their  chaine  Anglaise,  &c.  to  the 
account   which    Miss    Edgeworth   gives    of  the   Irish   tyke  wake, 
wherein  each  of  the  cousins  chaunts  a  stave  of  lamentation,  solo; 
and  then  the  whole  generation  of  them  join  in  the  screaming  treble 
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of  the  choral  ululuhuh  !   hu !  Why  did  you  leave  the  potatoes  ? 
What  ailed  thee,  Pat,  with  the  butter-milk  ?"  &c.  &c. 

We  read  with  great  delight  that  part  of  the  second  volume 
which  contains  what  may  be  called,  the  journal  of  a  "visit  to 
Walter  Scott,  at  his  romantic  villa  of  Abbotsford,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed.  We  have,  indeed,  had  some  misgiv- 
ings of  heart  as  to  the  prudence,  and  we  may  add  the  deli- 
cacy, of  putting  into  a  book  all  the  little  occurrences  of  per- 
sonal kindness,  or  even  of  common  hospitality,  which  take 
place  under  the  roof  of  a  private  friend ;  but  these  consider- 
ations respect  the  author  and  not  us ;  and  his  readers  are  cer- 
tainly under  no  small  obligation  to  him  for  giving  them  a  peep 
into  the  domestic  life  and  customary  pursuits  of  a  man  so 
justly  esteemed  and  so  universally  admired.  We  can  assure 
them,  too,  that  the  details  are  taken  from  nature,  and  that 
Peter  Morris  must  have  been  at  Abbotsford.  Speaking  of 
Walter  Scott,  we  are  naturally  reminded  of  a  good  anecdote 
which  indirectly  respects  him,  but  which  is  told  of  one  of  the 
Scotch  judges,  Lord  Hermand. 

"  When  Guy  Mannering  came  out  the  judge  was  so  much  de- 
lighted with  the  picture  of  the  old  Scottish  lawyer,  in  that 
most  charming  novel,  that  he  could  talk  of  nothing  else  but  Pley- 
dell,  Dandie,  and  the  High  Jinks,  for  many  weeks.  He  usually 
carried  one  volume  of  the  book  about  with  him,  and  one  morning, 
on  the  bench,  his  love  for  it  got  so  cbmpletely  the  better  of  him 
that  he  lugged  in  the  subject,  head  and  shoulders,  into  the  midst  of 
a  speech  about  some  dry  point  of  law  ;  nay,  getting  warmer  every 
moment  he  spoke  of  it,  he  at  last  fairly  plucked  the  volume  from 
his  pocket,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  brethren,  in- 
sisted upon  reading  aloud  the  whole  passage  for  their  edification. 
He  went  through  the  task  with  his  wonted  vivacity,  gave  great 
effect  to  every  speech,  and  most  appropriate  expression  to  every 
joke  ;  and  when  it  was  done  I  suppose  the  whole  court  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  confessing,  that  they  had  very  seldom  been  so  well  en- 
tertained. During  the  whole  scene  Mr.  Walter  Scott  was  pre- 
sent, seated  indeed  in  his  official  capacity  close  under  the  judge."' 

There  is  some  ground,  we  believe,  for  this  anecdote, 
although  it  is  not  to  be  taken  quite  literally. 

The  third  volume  exhibits  some  amusing  things  relative  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Scotch  established  Church,  of  whom  the 
author  seems  to  think  well  upon  the  whole,  though  he  has 
very  little  to  say  for  their  learning  or  civilization.  Sir  Henry 
Moncrief  and  Mr.  Andrew  Thomson,  come  in  for  a  large 
share  of  praise,  but  in  the  case  of  both  these  men,  the  au- 
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thor  is  either  quizzing  them  most  unmercifully,  or  he  must 
be  regarded  as  being  extremely  unfortunate  in  his  topics  of 
eulogy. 

"  In  order,"  says  Dr.  Morris,  "  to  preach  with  effect  to  the 
people  of  the  world,  as  they  are  educated  now  a  days,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  shew  that  you  have  gone  through  all  their  oxvn  little  track  ; 
and  then  they  may,  perhaps,  be  persuaded,  that  you  have  gone 
beyond  it.  Now,  Mr.  Andrew  Thompson  strikes  me  to  be,  with- 
out exception,  one  of  the  most  complete  masters  of  this  world's 
knowledge  I  ever  heard  on  either  side  of  the  Tweed.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  moment  he  touches  upon  life,  that  he  has  looked  at  it  as 
narrowly  as  if  that  observation  had  been  his  ultimatum  not  his 
mean  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  instead  of  smiling  at  liis  igno- 
rance, the  hearer  may  rather  find  occasion  to  suspect  that  his  know- 
ledge surpasses  his  own." 

All  this  is,  no  doubt,  capable  of  a  good  meaning,  and  we 
believe  the  good  meaning  is  the  one  intended  and  deserved ; 
but  it  sounds  ambiguously.  He  is.  at  all  events,  much  more 
successful,  and  certainly  not  less  sincere  in  the  praise,,  (for 
every  body  is  praised),  which  he  bestows  upon  our  brethren 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 

"  It  was  a  pity  {he  thinks)  that  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  were 
almost  universally  Jacobites  ;  for  their  adoption  of  that  most  hated 
of  all  heresies  made  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  their  doc- 
trinal enemies  to  scatter  them  entirely  from  the  field  before  them. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  the  disfavour  and  disgrace  with  which 
for  a  length  of  years  they  had  to  contend,  the  spirit  of  the  Epis- 
copalian Church  did  not  evaporate  nor  expire ;  and  she  has  of 
late  lifted  up  her  head  again  in  a  style  of  splendour  that  seems 
to  awaken  considerable  feelings  of  jealousy  and  wrath  in  the  bo- 
soms of  the  more  bigoted  Presbyterians,  who  contemplate  it.  The 
more  liberal  adherents  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  however,  seem  to 
entertain  no  si><ih  feelings,  or  rather,  they  take  a  pleasure  in  doinc; 
full  justice  to  the  noble  stedfastness  which  has  been  displayed 
through  so  long  a  period  of  neglect,  and  more  than  neglect,  by 
their  fellow  Chrisitians  of  this  persuasion.  To  the  Clergy  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church  in  particular  they  have  no  difficulty  in  conced- 
ing a  full  measure  of  that  praise,  which  firm  adherence"  to  principle 
has  at  all  times  the  power  of  commanding,  and  the  adherence  of 
these  men,  indeed,  has  been  of  the  highest  and  most  meritorious 
kind.  With  a  self  denial  and  humility,  worthy  of  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  Church,  they  have  submitted  to  all  manner  of  penury 
and  privation,  rather  than  depart  from  their  inherited  faith,  or  leave 
the  people  of  their  sect  without  the  support  of  that  spiritual  instruc- 
tion, for  which  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  offer  any  thing  more 
than  a  very  trivial  and  inadequate  remuneration.  The  bishop 
(Sandfovd)  is  a  thin  pale  man,  with  an  air  and  aspect  full  of  a  cer- 
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tain  devout  and  melancholy  kind  of  abstraction,  and  a  voice  which 
is  very  tremulous  yet  deep  in  its  tones,  and  managed  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  very  striking  and  impressive  effect.  In  hearing  him  after 
having  listened  for  several  Sundays  to  the  more  robust  and  energetic 
Presbyterians  I  have  described,  one  feels  as  if  the  atmosphere  had 
been  changed  around,  and  the  breath  of  a  milder  gentler  inspira- 
tion had  diffused  itself  over  every  sound  that  vibrates  through  the 
stillness  of  a  more  placid  aether.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching 
than  the  paternal  affection  with  which  it  is  plain  this  good  man  re- 
gards his  flock  ;  it  every  now  and  then  gives  a  gushing  richness  of 
power  to  his  naturally  feeble  voice ;  and  a  no  less  beautiful  rich- 
ness to  his  usually  chaste  and  modest  style  of  language.  There  is 
a  quiet  elegance  about  his  whole  appearance,  which  1  suspect  is  well 
nigh  incompatible  with  the  Geneva  cloak  of  Calvin,  and  I  should 
have  judged,  from  his  exterior  alone  (which  is  indeed  the  truth) 
that  he  is  a  man  of  much  accomplishment  and  learning.     He  has 

the  character  here,  and  as  W says,  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 

educated,  of  being  at  once  a  fine  scholar  and  a  deep  divine.  He 
preaches,  however,  in  a  very  simple,  unaffected,  and  pleasing  man- 
ner ;  without  any  kind  of  display  beyond  what  the  subject  seems 
to  render  absolutely  necessary.  Mr.  Alison  has  a  much  larger 
chapel,  and  a  more  numerous  congregation ;  and  he  possesses, 
no  doubt,  much  more  largely,  the  qualifications  of  a  popular  ora- 
tor. He  has  also  about  him  a  certain  pensiveness  of  aspect,  which 
I  should  almost  suspect  to  have  been  inherited  from  the  afflicted 
priests  of  this  church  of  the  preceding  generation.  In  spite  of  his 
accent,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  his  country  in  it,  I  have  never 
heard  any  man  read  the  service  of  our  Church  in  so  fine  and  im- 
pressive a  style  as  Mr.  Alison.  The  grave  antique  majesty  of  these 
venerable  prayers,  acquiring  new  beauty  and  sublimity  as  they 
passed  through  his  lips,  could  not  fail  to  refresh  and  elevate  my 
mind,  after  it  had  been  wearied  with  the  loose  and  extemporaneous 
and  not  unfrequenfly,  as  I  thought,  irreverent  supplications  of  the  , 
Presbyterian  divines.  In  his  preaching,  the  effect  of  his  voice  is 
no  less  striking  ;  and,  indeed,  much  as  you  have  re^.d  and  admired 
his  sermons,  I  am  sure  you  would  confess,  after  omh  hearing  him, 
that  they  cannot  produce  their  full  effect  without  the  accompany- 
ment  of  that  delightful  music.  Hereafter,  in  reading  them,  I 
shall  always  have  the  memory  of  that  music  ringing  faintly  in  my 
ears ;  and  recall,  with  every  grand  and  every  gentle  close,  the 
image  of  that  serene  and  solemn  countenance,  trhich  nature  de- 
signed to  be  the  best  commentary  on  the  meaning  of  Alison." 

It  is  a  pity,  after  saying  so  much  about  people's  faces,  that 
the  portraits  are  not  better  done,  and  more  like  the  originals. 
That  of  Alison,  for  example,  is  at  open  war  with  the  letter- 
press description  of  him,  and  we  know  that  it  is  not  a  good 
resemblance.  Jeffery's,  too,  is  a  hideous  caracature ;  and 
.  vcn  of  Dr.  Morris  himself  the  likeness  cannot  be  correct, 
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inasmuch,  as  it  sets  him  forth  with  a  nose  of  the  largest  size, 
whereas  the  said  Doctor  informs  us,  that  the  feature  now 
named  is,  in  his  case,  rather  of  a  diminutive  order.  His 
small  nose  saved  him  from  the  charge  of  murder,  at  the  time 
when  Professor  Jameson  was  laid  hold  of  in  the  Dresden 
post-waggon  ;  but  the  Edinburgh  engraver  has  given  him  a 
nose  of  Ihe  most  murderous  description  possible,  being 
closely  assimilated  unto  the  beak  of  a  vulture,  or  an  eagle. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  say  much  on  the  most 
important  part  of  Peter's  Letters,  his  opposition  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and  the  history  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  as 
the  instrument  by  which  that  opposition  has  been  principally 
exerted.  The  view  which  the  Doctor  has  taken  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  tendency  of  the  journal  now  mentioned  coincides 
in  the  main  with  that  which  we  ourselves  have  ail  along 
entertained*. 

We  may,  however,  remark,  that  neither  has  the  Maga- 
zine, which  has  shewn  so  much  zeal  in  exposing  the  bad 
parts  and  the  weakness  of  that  once  formidable  journal,  been 
in  any  way  remarkable  for  consistency  in  inculcating  sounder 
views,  or  in  setting  the  example  of  greater  moderation. 
But  all  this  is  well  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Morris,  who,  in  his 
letters  to  the  Welsh  parson,  gives  a  very  candid  account  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  miscellany  ;  and  considering  the 
close  connection  which  subsists  between  the  Doctor  and  the 
work  of  which  he  writes,  we  could  not  wish  for  more  au- 
thentic details. 

Peter's  Letters  have  been  regarded  by  many  as  a  malig- 
nant, satirical,  ill-intentioned  publication  ;  a  vehicle  of  per- 
sonal spite,  or  professional  envy.  There  is  not  the  most  dis- 
tant ground  for  such  a  charge.  On  the  contrary,  the  book 
is  much  too  laudatory  ;  and  we  maintain,  that  no  man  men- 
tioned in  it  by  name  or  designation,  has  a  right  to  take  of- 
fence, except,  perhaps,  in  the  principle,  that  no  person, 
however  eminent  his  talents,  or  however  innocent  his  inten- 
tions, is  so  far  privileged  as  to  be  entitled  to  introduce  pri- 
vate individuals  into  a  work  of  amusement,  were  it  even  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  loading  them  with  praise.  The  freedom 
used  too,  in  dedicating  the  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, is  not  strictly  warrantable.     But,  we  repeat,  there   is 


*  But  how  bad  soever  these  may  be,  we  willingly  acquit  the  principal  con- 
ductor of  any  anti-patriotic  intentions,  and  ascribe  the  worst  features  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  Review,  to  the  necessity  under  which  he  found  himself  placed,  to 
co-operate  with  men  whose  violence  and  indiscretion  he  cuuld  not,  at  alj  times, 
sufficiently  repress. 
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nothing  malignant  in  the  publication.  Even  the  Whigs  of 
Scotland,  who  are  reprobated  in  the  mass,  are  extolled  in- 
dividually; and  the  highest  encomiums  to  be  found  in  the 
letters  of  Dr.  Morris,  are  expended  upon  those  for  whom  he 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  much  affection  or  respect. 
Nor  are  the  fictitious  portions  of  the  book,  such  as  the 
Craigcrook  dinner  party,  and  the  visit  to  the  Man  of  Feel- 
ing, chargeable  with  any  thing  more  serious  than  a  wish  to 
describe,  in  a  prominent  manner,  the  known  peculiarities  of 
a  few  celebrated  persons,  who  themselves  would  have  been  the 
iirst  to  join  in  a  good-humoured  laugh  at  the  graphic  powers 
of  the  imaginary  traveller.  The  whole  production  it  is  clear 
must  have  been  hastily  got  up,  and  given  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic without  much  weighing  of  consequences  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  author  did  not  call  to  mind  the  saying  of  his 
old  friend  Sophocles,  <p§ovs~v  yap  U  ra/y^Ss  ovk  BHrtp#Xs«£i  Take 
it  ail  in  all,  however,  it  is  a  work  highly  creditable  to  his 
abilities,  his  learning,  and  powers  of  writing ;  and  regarded 
as  ajeu  cT  esprit,  is  among  the  best  which  we  have,  for  a  long- 
time, been  entertained  with. 

We  cannot  follow  the  Doctor  to  Glasgow,  where  he  saw 
much  to  amuse  himself,  and  where  he  wrote  much  that  will 
amuse  his  readers.  He  cannot,  however,  be  popular  in 
Glasgow,  for  he  has  run  hard  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the 
place,  and  gives  no  very  fascinating  view  of  the  manners  of 
even  the  most  "  refined  and  polished"  of  the  inhabitants. 
We,  ourselves,  receive  all  he  says  with  certain  modifications  ; 
and,  with  very  small  allowances,  our  readers  will  not  err  far 
in  giving  credit  to  this  most  amusing  itinerant  in  all  his  de- 
tails, whether  of  the  eastern  or  western  shores  of  Scotland. 


Art.  III.  The  Curates"  Appeal  to  the  Equity  and  Chris- 
tian Principles  of  the  British  Legislature,  the  Bishops, 
the  Clergy,  and  the.  Public,  on  the  peculiar  Hardships 
of  their  Situation  ;  and  on  the  Dangers  resulting  to  Jie- 
ligion,  to  Morals,  and  to  the  Community,  from  the  ar- 
bitrary Nature  of  the  Laws,  as  they  are  now  frequently 
enforced  against  them.  8vo.  pp.  177.  5s.  Cadell  and 
Davies.     1819. 

So  numerous  are  the  enemies  of  our  venerable  Church,  and 
so  artfully  do  they  vary  their  attacks,  to  meet  the  prejudices 
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of  some,  or  pervert  the  judgment  of  others,  that  the  most 
persevering  exertion  is  required  on  the  part  of  her  defenders. 
No  sooner  is  one  opponent  driven  from  the  field,  than  another 
challenges  us  to  the  contest ;  and  when  the  open  assailants 
are  beaten  from  their  quarters,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  pow- 
erless inaction,  some  alarming  symptom  of  domestic  faction 
or  treachery  occurs,  and  proves  the  necessity  of  sleepless  vi- 
gilance. If  we  are  disposed  at  any  time  to  feel  and  lament 
the  irksomeness  of  such  a  task,  it  is  when  we  reflect  that  it 
obliges  us  to  maintain  an  almost  unceasing  warfare  against 
enemies  of  this  latter  description.  The  open  impagners  of 
our  holy  faith,  whether  they  assume  the  bold  and  daring  front 
of  infidelity,  or  approach  with  the  more  wily  tone  and  in- 
sinuating address  of  philosophic  Socinianism,  we  meet  with 
unaltered  firmness.  When  such  are  our  opponents,  no  lin- 
gerings  of  fraternal  affection,  no  fond  recollections  of  the 
ties  imposed  by  a  common  faith,  and  a  common  profession, 
arrest  our  hands,  or  turn  aside  the  blow  which  justice  has 
awarded.  But  when  the  Church  is  suffering  under  the  par- 
ricidal enmity  of  her  own  children  ;  when  they  who  should 
have  guarded  her  from  insult  and  injury,  themselves  lift  the 
heel,  or  shoot  out  the  lip  against  her ;  when  we  find,  them 
busily  employed  in  scrutinizing  her  defects,  in  exaggerating 
her  weaknesses,  or  undermining  her  authority  ;  the  just  in- 
dignation which  swells  within  our  bosoms  is  mingled  with 
sorrow  and  disappointment.  We  remember  that  the  culprit 
is  still  a  brother  by  profession,  and  was  once  perhaps  a  valued 
fellow-labourer  ;  and  we  visit  his  offence  with  that  shrinking 
reluctance,  which  marks  the  countenance  of  an  unfortunate 
patient,  who  submits  to  the  amputation  of  a  disordered  limb, 
which  he  cannot  lose  without  agony,  or  retain  but  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life. 

With  some  such  feelings  we  undertake  the  ungrateful  duty 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  perusal  of  this  anonymous  publica- 
tion. It  professes  to  contain  an  appeal,  made  by  the  Curates 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  British  Legislature,  to  the 
Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Public,  on  the  peculiar  hard- 
ships of  their  situation;  and  to  detail  certain  dangers  result- 
ing to  religion,  to  morals,  and  to  the  community,  from  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  laws  enacted  for  their  regulation  ;  as 
well  as  from  the  severe,  oppressive,  and  tyrannical  manner 
in  which  these  laws  me  frequently  enforced.  The  character 
thus  assumed  in  the  title-page,  is  maintained  through  the 
whole  tract.  The  authoritative  use  of  the  pronoun  ice  on  all 
occasions,  the  semblance  which  every  page  is  made  to  bear 
of  being  the  result  of  the  discussions  of  a  deliberative  body, 
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the  tone  of  grave  argument  and  legal  investigation,  and  the 
confident  reference  continually  made  to  certain  presumed 
facts,  which  the  reader  is  to  imagine  have  been  brought  for- 
ward in  evidence  before  the  assembled  conclave  of  Curates  ; 
all  these  things  combine  to  give  the  pamphlet  an  air  of  im- 
portance, and  &  prima  facie  claim  upon  the  attention  and  cre- 
dence of  the  public,  which  do  not  often  attach  themselves  to 
an  anonymous  production. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  there  is  no  body  of  men 
more  meritorious  in  their  general  character,  more  useful  and 
respectable  in  their  station,  than  the  Curates  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  Their  claim  to  something  more  than  mere 
justice,  to  favour  and  indulgence  from  the  British  legislature, 
"will  be  at  once  allowed  ;  while  every  motive  of  professional 
obligation  will  recommend  them  to  the  zealous  assistance  and 
affectionate  regard  of  their  superiors  the  Bishops,  and  their 
brethren  the  Clergy  ;  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  conti- 
nued services  of  the  highest  value,  will  plead  for  them  with 
the  Public  at  large.  If  then  they  really  came  forward  as  a 
bodv,  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  laws  enacted 
for  their  especial  government,  they  would  be  entitled  to,  and 
doubtless  would  receive  a  patient,  nay  a  favourable  hearing. 
And  if  they  succeeded  in  making  out  their  case,  and  further 
shewed  that  they  were  not  left  to  deduce  the  character  of 
these  laws  from  their  dormant  enactments,  but  that  they  had 
felt  their  oppressive  force  in  their  practical  operation  ;  and 
that  statutes  injurious  in  themselves  to  their  privileges  as 
British  subjects,  and  their  character  and  rights  as  Clergymen, 
had  been  rendered  still  more  odious  by  the  frequent  conduct 
of  those  who  were  commissioned  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion ;  we  may  confidently  affirm,  that  the  Legislature  would 
be  as  ready  to  repeal  such  laws,  as  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy, 
and  the  Public,  would  be  in  earnest  in  recommending  such 
a  measure  to  the  earliest  and  most  attentive  consideration 
of  Parliament.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  appear, 
that  the  Curates,  as  a  body,  have  never  thought  of  making 
such  an  appeal,  because  they  have  never  felt  the  grievance 
complained  of;  if  moreover  it  be  shewn,  that  the  laws  in 
cjuesdon  bestow  no  novel  power  on  the  Bishops,  but  merely 
confirm  and  define  an  authority,  which  long  experience  has 
proved  to  be  not  greater  than  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
that  ecclesiastical  discipline,  without  which  neither  can  the  best 
interests  of  the  established  religion  be  preserved,  nor  its  due 
influence  over  the  morals  as  well  as  the  faith  of  the  commu- 
nis be  maintained;  what,  in  this  case,  we  may  ask,  will  be 
(he  indignation  of  the  pullic,   at  this  unworthy  attempt  to 
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awaken  their  feeling's  at  the  expence  of  their  judgment,  and 
to  make  them  the  instruments  of  personal  resentment  I  Such 
then,  we  scruple  not  to  say,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  true  cha- 
racter and  real  object  of  the  publication  before  us.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  Appeal  of  the  Curates  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  but  the  Curates,  collectively  considered,  are  as 
ignorant  of  the  transaction,  as  they  are  innocent  of  the  very 
questionable  motives  of  the  writer.  And  the  effrontery  which 
thus  endeavours  to  palm  upon  the  world  the  production  of  a 
few,  perhaps  of  an  individual,  as  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
of  this  large  and  respectable  class  of  men,  is  only  equalled 
by  the  sophistical  perversions  of  reason  and  argument,  which 
prevail  in  every  part  of  the  publication. 

We  extract  the  commencement  of  the  preface,  as  a 
finished  specimen  of  that  simulated  moderation  which  will 
deceive  those  only,  who  have  not  learned  by  sad  experience, 
that  a  man  may  have  war  in  his  heart,  when  his  words  are 
smoother  than  oil ;  and  that  a  certain  class  of  assailants  never 
assume  so  attractive  an  air  of  courtesy  and  candour,  as  when 
they  meditate  the  destruction  of  their  victim. 

u  The  following  work  has  not  been  sent  into  the  world  without 
very  serious  and  mature  deliberation.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and  of  the  responsibility  attached  to 
its  execution.  The  novelty  of  a  performance  like  the  present,  is 
not  a  thing  inviting  or  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  persons  so  re- 
tired and  passive  as  ourselves.  Still  the  importance,  or  rather  the 
necessity  of  investigating  the  subject,  has  been  sufficient  to  over- 
come this  reluctance.  We  have  not,  however,  so  readily  divested 
ourselves  of  some  other  apprehensions.  Not  that  we  wish  to  be 
understood  to  have  any  fears  on  our  own  personal  account:  we 
trust  that  we  have  learned  in  some  degree  '  both  how  to  be  abased 
and  how  to  abound.'  But  we  have  very  powerful  feelings  towards 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  we  are 
aware  how  extremely  easy  it  is  for  men  to  mistake  our  motives,  or 
misrepresent  our  design.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  fearless.  Yet 
we  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  give  any  just  occasion,  to  let  our 
1  good  be  evil  spoken  of'  To  escape  reproach  from  every  quarter, 
seeing  our  very  subject  implies  blame,  would  be  a  fruitless  expec- 
tation. And  we  certainly  hope  for  much  good,  notwithstanding 
the  pertinacity  of  human  nature,  from  an  attempt  to  unfold  the 
mischief  we  contemplate.  The  only  thing  of  any  real  importance 
to  be  apprehended,  seems  to  lie  in  this  consideration,  viz.  that  the 
personages  chiefly  involved  in  the  conduct  complained  of,  are  both 
exalted  and  sacred.  Considerations,  therefore,  of  delicacy,  of 
difficulty,  of  danger,  arise  from  making  such  characters  the  sub- 
ject of  rebuke.  On  this  point  we  have  hesitated,  waited,  deli- 
berated ; — on   this    point   we    have    meditated,    inquired,   asked 
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counsel,  sought  advice : — our  minds  bear  full  in  view  the  sacred 
and  indelible  injunction,  '  thou  shall  not  speak  evil  of  dignities,' 
whether  in  Church  or  State.  We  are,  moreover,  sensibly  alive 
to  the  truth,  that  an  office  must  needs  suffer  by  any  reproach  at- 
tached to  the  persons  holding  it.  If,  therefore,  Bishops  are  the 
subject  of  blame,  Episcopacy  must  admit  a  share  of  disrepute,  and 
not  less  our  Church,  which  so  highly  reverences  that  sacred  func- 
tion. We  have  advanced  these  thinsrs  to  convince  the  reader  that 
we  have  not  engaged  in  this  work  '  unadvisedly,  lightly,  or  wan- 
tonly:' and  we  wish  him  to  regard  the  four  following  particulars, 
which  we  consider  as  more  than  a  justification  of  our  proceeding.'* 
P.  1. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,    adopt  a  better  mode  of  unveiling  . 
this  concealed  enemy,  than  by  investigating  this  fourfold  jus- 
tification, and  producing  his  own  language  as  evidence  of 
the  accurate  correspondence  of  his  professions  and  his  per- 
formances. 

"  First,"  says  he,  "  as  respects  ourselves.  We  have  not  made 
use  of  a  single  phrase  or  word  with  a  design  to  reproach  the 
character  of  Bishops,  or  to  diminish  the  just  and  deserved  esti- 
mation in  which  they  are  held.  We  sincerely  and  conscientiously 
approve  Epicopacy  as  the  best  and  most  scriptural  form  of  Church 
government ;  and  our  admiration  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
our  attachment  to  it,  is  unwavering,  warm,  and  increasing.  And 
we  would  most  cheerfully  condemn  our  tongue  and  our  pen  to 
silence,  rather  than  knowingly  and  designedly  injure  either."    P.  S. 

Such  are  his  professions :  before  we  compare  them  with 
his  practice,  we  should  perhaps  premise,  that  the  whole 
grievance  of  which  he  complains,  as  far  as  the  laws  are  con- 
cerned,  is  contained  in  the  69th  clause  of  the  57th  Geo.  III. 
39.  p.  47.  which  gives  the  Bishop  power 

"  to  revoke  summarily,  and  "without  process,  any  licence  granted  to 
any  Curate  employed  in  his  diocese,  or  subject  to  his  jurisdiction, 
by  virtue  of  this  act,  and  to  remove  such  Curate  for  any  cause  which 
shall  appear  to  such  Bishop  good  and  reasonable  ;  subject  nevertheless 
to  an  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  province,  and  to  be  determined 
in  a  summary  manner."    P.  20. 

We  shall  presently  endeavour  to  show,  how  little  ground  i 
this  clause  affords  for  an  appeal  to  the  ecpiity  and  Chris- 
tian principles  of  the  British  Legislature  against  its  enact- 
ments :  we  now  proceed  to  enquire  alter  instances  of  this 
writer's  anxious  care,  so  to  conduct  his  argument  as  not  to 
compromise  the  character  of  our  Prelates,  or  diminish  the 
reverence  which  is  justly  their  due.     The  law  in  question  he 
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lias  characterized  as  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional ;  and  he 
has  an  equally  strong  objection  to  the  nature  of  the  appeal 
which  it  allows  ;  because,  says  he, 

"  it  happens  in  fact,  and  has  appeared  upon  trial,  as  might  na- 
turally and  necessarily  be  expected,  that  such  appeals  are  a  mere 
mockery,  and  matter  of  form.  The  Archbishop  and  Bishop  being 
both  of  a  mind  in  obtaining  the  provisions  of  the  act,  they  are  both 
of  a  mind  respecting  its  execution."  P.  31.  Again:  "  View 
the  situation  of  the  Curate.  He  has  no  law  to  protect  him  ;  and  he 
can  make  no  effective  appeal.  He  has  no  appeal  from  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  one  man,  but  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  another ; 
and  these  both  of  the  same  order  or  profession,  of  the  same  views, 
and  of  the  same  mind."  P.  32.  "  The  Curate  cannot  call  in 
•witnesses  to  testify  to  the  holiness  of  his  life,  to  the  zeal  of  his  de- 
votions, to  the  regularity  of  his  conduct,  to  the  correctness  of  his 
principles,  or  to  the  punctual  discharge  of  his  duty.  Or  if  a  thou- 
sand witnesses  volunteer  their  affectionate  and  anxious  testimony 
in  his  favour,  it  has  no  weight  against  the  pleasure  of  the  Bishop, 
nor  any  influence  over  his  determination.  The  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  whole  parishes  have  been  treated  with  disregard  and  ne- 
glect !"     P.  33. 

What  then  is  the  public  taught  to  infer  from  such  lan- 
guage as  this  ?  But  that  the  Episcopal  Bench  has  contrived 
to  persuade  the  Legislature  to  arm  it  with  an  unconstitu- 
tional and  arbitrary  power  ;  that  it  exercises  this  power  with 
the  utmost,  the  most  causeless  severity ;  and  that  whenever 
a  Bishop  chuses  to  tyrannize  over  a  worthy  and  defenceless 
Curate,  he  will  always  find  the  Archbishop  of  his  province 
ready  and  willing  to  uphold  him  in  his  proceedings.  For 
"  all  who  are  of  the  same  profession,"  that  is,  all  Bishops, 
"  are  of  the  same  views  and  of  the  same  mind  !!"  And  such 
are  the  unqualified,  and  let  us  add  the  unproved  assertions 
of  a  writer,  who  professes  that  "  his  attachment  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church  is  unwavering,  warm,  and  increasing;"  and 
that  he  has  not  used  "  a  single  phrase  or  word  with  a  design 
to  reproach  the  character  of  Bishops,  or  to  diminish  the  just 
and  deserved  estimation  in  which  they  are  held." 

Secondly,  he  wishes  his  readers  to  remember,  that  he 
"  does  not  involve  all  our  Prelates  under  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  here  discussed."  But  as  he  thinks  that  "  it 
would  be  invidious  and  indelicate,  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
business,  to  particularize  either  names  or  numbers ;"  and  on 
the  other  hand,  "  it  would  be  inconvenient  and  difficult  al- 
ways to  have  used  the  phrase,  some  of  our  Bishops  ;"  he  has 
chosen  to  convey  all  his  charges  in  general  terms.  His 
readers,  therefore,    are  left  to  apply   these  charges   to  any 
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Bishop,  whom  rumour  or  prejudice  may  induce  them  to 
select;  and,  always  recollecting  that  "  they  who  are  of  the 
same  order  and  profession  are"  of  course  "  ail  of  the  same 
views  and  the  same  mind,"  they  are  to  preserve  their  re- 
verence for  the  persons  and  characters  of  our  Bishops  as 
•   they  may. 

Thirdly,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  his  proceeding;  namely,  that  they  "  who  are  ill  af- 
fected, or  lightly  affected,  towards  the  Established  Church, 
should  take  occasion  to  reproach  the  Church  through  the 
conduct  of  its  rulers."     P.  4. 

This  indeed  is  a  danger  which  a  true  son  of  the  Church 
would  not  only  perceive,  but  carefully  avoid.  He  therefore 
would  never  publish  indiscriminate  charges  against  those, 
on  the  purity  of  whose  conduct  and  motives,  and  the  estima- 
tion in  which  both  are  held,  so  much  depends.  Or,  if  he 
felt  it  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  general  good,  that  some 
great  and  dangerous  instances  of  misconduct  should  be  di- 
vulged, he  would  take  especial  care  to  be  accurate  and 
guarded  in  his  language :  he  would  bring  forward  his  facts 
in  the  clearest  and.  the  simplest  form,  without  any  comments 
which  might  awaken  prejudices  or  kindle  animosities ;  and, 
above  all,  he  would  state  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  by  no 
possibility  the  object  of  his  censures  might  be  mistaken,  or 
the  whole  body  suffer  for  the  errors  of  a  single  member. 

This  writer,  on  the  contrary,  has  employed  all  his  powers 
of  language  in  exaggerating  his  charges  ;  he  has  laboured  to 
convince  his  readers,  that  acts  the  most  tyrannical  have 
been  committed,  from  motives  the  most  inexcusable;  at  the 
same  time  that  he  has  so  cautiously  abstained  from  any  thing 
like  detail,  or  individual  allusion,  that  not  a  Bishop  on  the 
Bench,  but  may  by  possibility  be  involved  in  the  odium 
he  labours  to  excite.  And  yet  he  ventures  to  affirm  of  him- 
self, and  his  publication,  "  we  do  not  reproach,  but  prove." 
P.  4.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  after  having-  read  his  appeal 
writh  all  the  attention  which  so  serious  a  subject  demands, 
feel  bound  to  declare,  that  he  would  have  described  its  ob- 
ject and  effect  far  more  accurately,  had  he  inverted  the 
order  of  his  words,  and  said,  "  we  do  not  prove  but  re- 
proach." Every  page  of  the  work  is  filled  Avith  general  charges, 
or  covert  insinuations  ;  but  in  no  part  of  it  can  we  find  a 
single  fact  clearly  stated,  and  supported  by  its  proper  evi- 
dence. The  reader  is  called  upon  to  believe,  that  some 
of  our  Prelates  have  been  guilty  of  conduct  the  most  un- 
becoming and  indefensible,  and  that  there  is  something  in 
the  very  order  and  profession  itself,  which   will  incline  one 
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Bishop  to  support  another  in  such  a  course  of  aotion ;  and 
this  serious  allegation  is  brought  forward  upon  no  better  tes- 
timony than  a — "  well,  well  we  know" — or,  "  we  could  an'  if 
we  would" — or,  "  if  we  list  to  speak" — or,  "  there  be  an' 
if  they  might" — -and  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  as  best 
suits  a  man  who  wishes  to  imply  more  than  he  dares  to  assert, 
or  can  undertake  to  establish. 

The  following  passage  will  sufficiently  exemplify  the 
candour  and  moderation,  with  which  this  author  discharges 
the  ungrateful  office  of  a  public  accuser  of  his  brethren  and 
his  superiors ;  and  therefore  we  extract  it,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  our  own  conviction,  that  the  case,  as  here  stated, 
is  purely  imaginary.  For  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  writer 
who  could  draw  such  a  picture  as  this,  for  the  sake  of 
awakening  the  indignation  of  the  public,  is  not  likely  to  be 
induced  by  any  regard  for  individual  feeling,  or  reverence 
for  a  dignified  station,  to  withhold  decisive  evidence  of  a 
fact  so  essential  to  the  support  of  his  argument,  was  it 
within  his  reach. 

"  Were  a  Curate  possessed  of  the  best  qualities  of  a  minister  of 
religion  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  ever  so  superior  a  de- 
gree ;  and  were  he  ever  so  successful  in  his  ministry,  and  ever  so 
amiable  in  his  conduct,  the  fiat  of  his  Diocesan  would  in  a  mo- 
ment annihilate  every  claim  or  pretension,  rested  upon  such  con- 
siderations, and  dissolve,  in  an  instant,  and  for  ever,  the  tie  be- 
tween him  and  the  people.  The  parishioners  may  now  mourn  the 
loss  of  their  spiritual  instructor ;  they  may  apply  to  the  Bishop  in 
vain  for  his  continuance,  and  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  with  no 
better  success.  The  dismissed  Clergyman,  who  has,  perhaps,  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  obtaining  a  regular  and  collegiate 
education  for  the  purposes  of  the  ministry,  may  seek,  with  his  nu- 
merous family,  another  situation  at  a  vast  distance,  and  at  no  small 
expence,  where  he  will  be  subject  to  the  same  measures,  and 
liable  to  the  same  removals  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  he  may  move 
from  diocese  to  diocese,  and  from  one  place  to  another,  while, 
probably,  all  the  emoluments  of  his  profession  are  consumed  in  the 
expence  of  removals ;  and,  at  last,  peradventure,  he  may  pine 
away  in  silence  and  penury ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  his  piety  be 
scriptural,  his  morals  irreproachable)  his  regularity  unifonn,  and 
his  churchmanship  indisputable  !  ! 

"  It  surely  ought  to  be  no  light  offence  for  which  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple and  character,  a  man  of  enlightened  views  and  liberal  edu- 
cation, a  man  of  diligence  and  regularity,  of  acceptableness  and 
integrity,  ought  to  be  banished  from  his  friends,  his  family  con- 
nections, his  livelihood,  and  respectability !  It  surely  ought  to  be 
no  slight  suspicion,  or  flying  report,  or  uninformed  and  malicious 
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testimony,  upon  which  a  conduct  is  founded  which  affects  so  ma- 
terially, and  perhaps  for  life,  the  character,  the  interest,  the  hap- 
piness, the  usefulness  of  men  likfe  these  !  And  yet  we  have  known 
Clergymen,  endowed  with  every  adequate  requisite  that  can  furnish 
the  understanding,  and  every  qualification  which  can  adorn  the 
character  or  grace  the  profession  of  a  minister  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Church  of  England,  removed  from  their  Church  and  the  diocese, 
in  spite  of  every  justification  of  character,  every  testimony  which 
could  be  given  by  the  parishioners  in  their  favour,  and  every  de- 
sire which  could  be  expressed  for  their  continuance !! —Is  it 
asked,  are  these  things  true?  They  are  true.  We  have  cases  be- 
fore us,  which  confirm  these  allegations  to  their  utmost  extent, 
with  additional  concomitants,  in  various  shapes  and  forms,  which 
would  cause  astonishment  and  affliction  in  the  mind  of  every  equi- 
table and  feeling  man."     P.  6S. 

We  venture  to  predict,  that  no  instance  of  this  kind  is 
ever  likely  to  occur.  Were  a  curate  "  armed  so  strong  in 
honesty,"  as  is  here  represented,  and  were  a  Bishop  so  for- 
getful of  his  duty  as  to  wish  to  injure  him,  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  would  restrain  his  hand  :  even  if  he  could  so 
grievously  mistake  the  established  character  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  his  province,  as  to  suppose  that  he  would  uphold 
him  in  such  a  dereliction  of  his  professional  duties.  But  the 
writer  affirms,  that  he  "  has  cases  before  him,  which  con- 
firm his  allegations  to  their  utmost  extent."  Why  then,  we 
ask,  are  not  these  cases  distinctly  stated  i  Why  are  not  the 
names  of  these  injured  Curates,  and  this  oppressive  Dio- 
cesan brought  forward,  and  the  evidence  produced  by  which 
the  charge  is  to  be  supported?  If  this  tie  not  done,  it  is 
fair  to  conclude,  that  it  is  beyond  the  author's  power  to 
accomplish ;  and  he  has  surely  grossly  overrated  the  credulity 
of  those  whom  he  professes  to  address,  if  he  supposes  that 

11  rt*  '  iJT-.rt 

any  reasonable  or  reflecting  person  among;  them  will  be  in- 
tluenced  by  the  bare  assertion  of  an  unknown  and  angry  in- 
dividual. There  is  doubtless,  as  he  observes,  "  evil  existing 
somewhere,"  or  such  a  charge  would  not  be  thus  brought 
forward.  At  present,  the  evil  rests  upon  the  head  of  a  dark, 
anonymous  assailant,  who  accumulates  accusations  which  he 
does  not  attempt  to  confirm,  and  boldly  deals  forth  his  cen- 
sure and  his  praise,  without  affording  us  the  least  clue  by 
which  to  ascertain  the  objects  or  the  justice  of  either.  We 
have  only  to  remind  him,  that  he  has  anticipated  his  own 
sentence  when  he  says,  "  if  we  prove  nothing,  we  only  bring 
disgrace  upon  ourselves."  P.  4.  For  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
suppbse,  that  "  the  just  and  deserved  estimation  in  which  our:  i 
Bishops  are  h*ld"  by  every  real  friend  of  the  Church  will  be 
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affected  ;  nor  the  respect  which  the  wise  and  moderate  among 
Dissenters  are  ever  ready  to  testify  for  their  unblemished 
character  and  unquestioned  learning1,  will  be  diminished  by 
this  appeal,  whatever  may  be  their  opinion  of  the  character 
and  motives  of  the  concealed  appellant. 

'  Fourthly,"  says  he,  "  ice  are  not  without  precedents 
by  which  to  justify  our  conduct"  K  5.  The  precedent  on 
which  he  has  chosen  to  rely,  is  that  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Bath;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find,  that  he  has  very 
materially  distorted  facts,  in  order  to  shelter  himself  under 
such  auihority.  For  many  obvions  reasons  we  shall  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  provoked  into  the  revival  of  a 
question,  so  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  subject  before  us; 
but  truly,  if  we  were  desired  to  point  out  as  striking-  an  in- 
stance of  contrast  as  could  be  exhibited,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  place  the  open,  candid,  fearless,  uprightness  of 
conduct  manifested  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath  on  that  occa- 
sion on  the  one  side,  and  this  notable  appeal  of  the  self- 
constituted  representative  of  the  Curates  of  the  Established 
Church  on  the  other. 

We  have  expressed  ourselves  strongly,  but,  as  we  trust, 
justly  and  as  became  us  on  the  present  occasion.  These 
are  not  times  when  such  assailants  should  be  treated  with 
forbearance.  There  are  enough  who  set  the  sacred  order  at 
jjought,  who  denounce  it  as  antiscriptural,  and  the  Church 
from  which  it  is  inseparable,  as  a  public  nuisance.  But 
while  the  affectionate  regard  of  her  members  is  preserved  un- 
impaired, while  they  acknowledge  the  apostolic  appointment, 
and  respect  the  individual  excellence  of  tiieir  rulers,  we  may 
smile  at  the  impotent  menaces  of  her  open  enemies.  But,  if 
the  reputation  of  our  Prelates  is  to  be  stolen  away  by  a  re- 
tailer of  hints  and  inuendoes,  and  they  are  to  be  held  up 
as  objects  of  public  indignation,  upon  no  better  evidence  than 
the  bare  assertions  of  an  anonymous  pamphleteer,  we  may- 
soon  expect  a  return  of  those  days  of  trouble  and  rebuke, 
which  smoothed  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  mock  re- 
public by  the  destruction  of  episcopacy. 

Having  entered  our  protest  against  the  tone  and  character 
of  this  appeal^  we  proceed  to  inquire  what  there  is  in  the 
statute  against  which  it  is  made,  that  can  be  truly  described 
as  unjust,  arbitrary,  or  unconstitutional. 

The  author  boldly  asserts,  that  the  authority  given  by  this 
statute  to  the  Diocesan  "  is  unique  in  its  kind,  and  unex- 
ampled in  its  execution"  P.  20.  In  the  next  page,  How- 
ever, we  find  him  qualifying  his  position  thus  : 
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V  We  need  not  stop  to  inquire,  how  much  of  this  extraordinary  law 
is  entirely  new,  or  how  far  a  portion  of  the  power  here  granted  may 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  our  ancient  established  regimen.  The  whole, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  removing  of  Curates,  who  may  be  of  the 
best  character  and  principles,  without  assigning  cause,  is  new.  And 
whatever  may  be  pleaded  as  to  the  authority  of  ancient  laws,  no 
such  discretionary  power,  in  modern  days,  has  been  exercised  to 
any  extent,  till  the  recent  acts  of  Parliament  (passed  within  these 
twenty-five  years)  gave  occasion  to   it."     P.  21. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  this  authority  has  been  at  any 
time  exercised,  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to  speak :  the 
question  is  simply  this  :  did  the  authority  exist  before  the 
passing  of  the   law  against  which   this  appeal   is  made,  or 
was  it  created  by  that  law  %      This  is  a  point  upon  which  the 
appellant  is  not  quite  consistent  with  himself.     He  first  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  the  authority  is  unique  in  its  kind,  and 
■  unexampled  in  its  execution.     He  then  suddenly  changes  his 
ground,  and  seems   to  admit,  that  some  part  of  the  law  may 
not  be  entirely  new,  that  some  portion  of  the  power  it  grants 
may  possibly  be  found  to  accord  with  the  spirit  of  our  an- 
cient established    regimen ;    that  the    authority  of  ancient 
laws  may  be  pleaded  in   its  favour;  and  that  it  may  have 
been  exercised  in  modern  days,  though  not  to  any  extent. 
These,  however,  are  points  about  which  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  stop  to  inquire.     But  surely,  they  are  the  very 
subjects  which  he  should  have  taken  most  pains  to  investi- 
gate ;  for  upon  the  result  of  that  investigation  will  his  own 
argument  entirely  depend.     If  the  authority  of  ancient  laws 
may  be  pleaded  in  support  of  this  modern  statute  ;  if  the  dis- 
cretionary power  which  it  gives  was  possessed  By  the  Bishops 
before    its    enactment,    and    sometimes    exercised    by  them 
even  in  modern  days,  all  his  reasoning;  about  its  unconsti- 
tutional   character,    and  its  invasion   of  the   acknowledged 
rights  of  Englishmen,  falls  at  once  to   the  ground  ;  and  his 
host  of  legal  authorities,  from  Magna  Charta  to  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  might  have  been  spared  the  inconvenience 
of  a  subpoena  into  a  court,  where  their  evidence  is  irrelevant 
and  inadmissible. 

The  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  suspect  the  weakness  of  a 
cause  which  is  thus  supported.  If  indeed  the  author  had 
wished  to  mislead  the  public,  he  could  not  have  taken  a 
better  method  than  by  referring  us  to  Magna  Charta,  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  and  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  for 
information  on  a  question  purely  of  Church  discipline  and  ec- 
clesiastical law. 
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The  Church  is  a  spiritual  society,  bound  by  its  ordinances; 
and  every  Clergyman,  at  his  ordination,  voluntarily  engages 
to  render  canonical  obedience  to  his  Bishop ;  and  thus  sub- 
jects himself  to  restraints  and  regulations  in  that  character, 
which  are  wholly  independent  of  any  mere  civil  enactments, 
that  respect  him  merely  as  a  member  of  the  state.     If  this 
appellant,    therefore,  had  been  desirous  of  establishing  his 
claim  to  relief  from  the  Legislature  upon  a  firm  foundation, 
he  should  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  by  a  reference  to  the 
best  authorities  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  Church  disci- 
pline, that  the   controul  given  to  the  Diocesan  over  all  his 
curates  by  this  statute,    is   "  entirely  new,"    and  does  not 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  established  regimen  of 
the  Church.     But  instead  of  thus  maintaining  his  argument, 
he  refutes  himself  even  in  the  very  outset;  for  he  allows  that 
something  may  be  pleaded  as  to  the  authority  of  ancient 
laws,  and  if  so,  how  can  this  enactment  be  so  novel  as  he 
represents  it ;    he   admits  moreover  that  the   discretionary 
power  has  been  exercised,  even  in  modern  days,  to  a  certain 
extent ;    how  then  can  it  be  unexampled  in  its  execution,! 
And  yet  we  are  to  be  told,  that  the  law  is  in  its  very  nature 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  and  subversive 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen  ;  that  it.  introduces 
a  new  system  into  religion,    morals,   and  politics,   denying- 
the  standard  of  morality,    and   the  rule  of  judgment,    and 
voiding  our  ancient  laws  and  codes  of  appeal.     We  really 
never  saw  so  pompous  and  unwieldy  a  superstructure  raised 
upon  a  foundation  so  ridiculously  disproportionate,  and  so 
palpably  unsound  in  its  materials. 

The  real  fact  we  believe  to  be  simply  this :  that  no  new 
authority  has,  in  this  particular,  been  given  to  the  Bishop, 
by  the  57th  Geo.  III.  a  curate  having  no  fixed  estate  in  his 
curacy,  and  being  neither  instituted  nor  inducted,  was  al- 
ways removable  at  pleasure. 

The  incumbent,  whose  locum  tenens  he  was,  might  return 
to  the  discharge  of  his  own  duty,  and  cancel  the  curate's 
appointment  at  the  expiration  of  the  notice  agreed  upon 
between  them.  And  the  Bishop,  by  whose  licence  alone  he 
had  been  legally  qualiiied  to  undertake  his  cure,  might  at 
any  time  revoke  that  licence,  which  was  only  granted  during 
pleasure.  The  form  of  a  Bishop's  licence  to  a  curacy  ran 
thus,  before  the  law  so  grievously  complained  of  by  this 
appellant  was  made ;  and  we  conceive  that  further  evidende 
will  not  be  required  to  prove,  that  the  power  which  that  law 
gives  of  removing  curates  without  ass-igning  cause,  is  not 
new. 
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"  A.  by  divine  permission,  Bishop  of  B.  to  our  well  beloved 
in  Christ,  CD.  Clerk,  greeting.  We  do  by  these  presents  give 
And  grant  unto  you,  in  whose  Fidelity,  Morals,  Learning,  sound 
Doctrine,  and  Diligence,  we  do  greatly  confide,  this  our  Licence 
and  Authority,  to  continue  only  during  our  pleasure,  to  perform 
the  office  of  a  Curate  in  the  Church  of  E.  &c." 

.  It  appears  then,  that  the  Bishop  has  always  possessed  a 
discretionary  power  of  removing  a  curate  summarily  and 
without,  process:  and  of  this  power  no  curate  could  be  igno- 
rant, as  it  was  expressed  in  the  very  form  of  his  licence; 
nor  could  a  curate,  when  so  removed,  argue  that  he  was  de- 
prived of  any  right  or  privilege,  because  it  appears  that  he 
accepted  his  curacy  upon  this  express  condition.  The  author 
himself  seems  to  allow  that  this  discretionary  power  has  been 
sometimes  exercised  in  modern  days  before  the  recent  Acts 
of  Parliament  were  passed.  Being  ourselves  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  no  Bishop  would  exercise  it  wantonly  or  lightly, 
we  consider  it  to  be  not  at  all  extraordinary  that  the  instances 
of  its  exertion  have  been  few;  because  a  more  exemplarv 
body  of  men  than  the  curates  of  our  Church  cannot  easily  be 
found.  If  many  cases  have  occurred  since  the  passing  of 
the  consolidation  act,  we  certainly  are  not  disposed  to  impute 
their  frequency  to  any  eagerness  on  the  part  of  our  venerable 
Prelates  to  exert  an  authority  which  they  have  always  pos- 
sessed ;  nor  do  we  fear,  that  all  the  insinuations  of  this"  writer 
will  induce  the  public  in  general  to  form  an  opinion  so  in- 
jurious to  their  character.  The  author  repeatedly  assures  us, 
that  he  has  several  cascii  in  store,  by  which  it  may  be  shewn 
that  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Bishop  has  been  impro- 
perly employed ;  and  that  Clergymen  have  been  summarily 
dismissed  from  their  cures,  against  whose  character,  prin- 
ciples, abilities,  and  professional  conduct,  no  just  exception 
could  be  taken ;  nay,  that  their  excellence  in  all  these  re- 
spects, far  from  conciliating  the  favour  of  their  Bishop,  has 
been  ibund  to  operate  against  them.  But,  he  surely  cannot, 
expect  that  a  statement  so  monstrous  as  this,  will  be  believed 
upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  any  man  ;  we  can  conceive  nothing 
more  incredible  than  such  an  assertion,  unless  indeed  it  be 
the  supposition,  that  the  author  of  the  Tract  before  us  has 
one  strong  and  well-authenticated  fact  of  this  kind  to  pro- 
duce, and  has  been  induced  by  motives  of  respect  and  deli- 
cacy, to  withhold  it  from  the  public. 

Jf  we  are  deceived  in  this  opinion  ;  if  he  really  has  a  single 
case  to  produce,  by  which  he  thinks  that  he  cau  substantiate 
the  charge  of  having  abused  an  official  authority,  against  anv 
individual;  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole 
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order  which  he  professes  so  highly  to  reverence,  he  is  bound 
to  bring  it  forward.     At  present  let  him  be  assured,  that  no 
small  share  of  the  odium  which  he  evidently  wishes  to  accu- 
mulate upon  some  of  our  prelates,  attaches  to  himself.     He 
has  summoned  the  whole  bench  of  Bishops  to  the  bar  of 
public  opinion ;  he  has  accused  them  of  having  persuaded  the 
Legislature  to  invest  them  with  a  new,  unheard-of,  unneces- 
sary, and  unconstitutional  power  ;  and  of  having  rendered 
that  power,  so  obtained,  still  more  obnoxious  to  individuals, 
more  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the   nation,    of  the 
Established  Church,  and  of  Christianity  itself,  by  the  injus- 
tice and  severity  with  which  they  have  carried  it  into  execu- 
tion.    We  have  shewn  that  the  first  charge  is  wholly  un- 
founded, and  he  has  produced  no  evidence  in  support  of  the 
second.     The  weight  of  character  on  one  side,  and  his  own 
proved  misstatements  on  the  other,  both  incline  the  balance 
at  present  against  him.     Let  him  beware  then,  lest  the  se- 
verity of  his  own  language  be  made  to  recoil  upon  himself. 
Nothing  can  excuse  him,  who,  presuming  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  one  class  of  the  inferior  clergy,    without  having 
received  any  authority  from  them,  to  act  as  their  advocate, 
without  being  able  to*  shew  that  they  even  participate  with 
bim  in  opinion   respecting   the  existence  of  the  grievance 
of  which  he  complains ;  thus  calls  upon  the  British  Legisla- 
ture and  the  British  public,  to  fulminate  ah  indiscriminate 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  rulers  of  the  Church, 
as  guilty  of  "  injustice  and  cruelty,"  upon  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  an  unknown,  but  evidently  prejudiced  and  interested 
individual. 


P  We  appeal  against  the  Conviction  founded  upon  such  testi- 
mony. We  characterize  the  whole  matter,  as  judgment  without 
law;  testimony  mthout  verity;  conviction  without  process ;  con- 
demnation, without  evidence  of  guilt  ;  and  execution  without  our  know- 
ledge of  a  crime."     P.  159. 


Art.  IV.  Letters  on  the  Events  which  have  passed  in  France 
since  the  Restoration  in  1815.  Bif  Helen  Maria  Williams, 
8vo.  pp.  199.   7s.  6d.   Baldwin  and  Co.  1819. 

The  more  we  see  of  4he  works  of  the  celebrated  writers 
of  the  present  day,  the  more  fully  are  we  convinced,  tl:«at  the 

quality  of  a  man's  practical  principles  have  nothing  whatever 
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to  do  with  the  true  notion  of  virtue.  We  have  arrived  at 
this  satisfactory  conclusion  by  a  long  induction  of  particulars  ; 
and,  had  we  time,  should  like  much  to  throw  out  a  few  hints 
for  a  short  essay  upon  the  subject ;  shewing1,  from  the  nature 
of  things  as  well  as  from  the  evidence  of  fact,  that  philan- 
thropy, as  it  is  called,  or  the  love  of  human  nature  in  the 
abstract,  is  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  invitation 
to  dinner  in  the  abstract,  or  as  if  is  more  frequently  termed 
a  'general  invitation,'  which,  as  most  of  our  readers  have 
probably  experienced,  is  always  to  be  understood  with  an 
exception  against  particulars. 

We  have  been  induced  to  throw  out  this  reflection,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  remarks  which  we  have  to  make  upon  the  book 
before  us,  because  we  consider  the  principal  value  which  it 
possesses,  to  consist  in  the  illustration  which  it  furnishes  to  the 
truth  of  what  we  have  been  saying.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary 
to  remind  our  readers  that  Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams  is  an 
ex-jacobin,  and  one  who  took  as  a&tive  a  part  in  the  business 
of  the  French  revolution  as  a  woman  could  take.  She  was 
the  friend  and  admirer  of  Marat,  and  of  various  other  equally 
enlightened  assertors  of  the  liberties  of  mankind,  at  that  pe- 
riod of  her  life ;  and  she  informs  us,  in  the  very  opening  of  the 
work  before  us,  that  "  the  interest  which  she  once  took  in 
the  French  revolution  is  not  chilled,  and  that  the  enthusiasm 
she  OHce  felt  for  the  cause  of  liberty  still  warms  her  bosom." 
It  appears,  however,  that  she  kept  all  these  fine  sentiments 
to  herself,  during  the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  and  it  was 
not  till  she  witnessed  the  intolerance  of  the  Bourbons,  during 
the  short  period  which  elapsed  between  their  first  restoration 
and  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba,  that  the  secret  of 


her  smothered  feelings  again  burst  forth. 


And  indeed  it  is  truly  edifying  to  observe  the  un- 
diminished interest  which  this  profound  lady  still  takes  in 
the  welfare  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  how  she  detests 
cruelty  and  injustice  (the  case  of  ex-nobles  always  excepted) 
— how  she  adores  the  sacred  cause  of  "  civil  and  religious 
liberty  all  over  the  world" — how  she  warms  up  at  the  very 
mention  of  virtue.  On  any  of  these  subjects,  she  obviously 
can  hardly  write  without  the  tears  streaming  down  her 
cheeks  ;  notes  of  admiration  conclude  every  sentence  ;  Oh  !'s 
and  Ah  !  's  choke  her  utterance  before  she  can  begin  them — 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  all  this  sensibility  is  the  result  of 
mere  weakness  of  mind.  Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams  has 
shewn  in  her  former  writings  that  she  can  paint  scenes,  which 
we  cannot  even  recollect  without  emotion,  with  more   than 
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manly  firmness ;  but  then  the  cause  must  be  taken  into  the 
account.  Were  further  proof  required  of  her  superiority  to 
all  womanly  weakness,  we  would  recommend  our  readers  to 
consult  a  commentary  upon  the  Correspondence  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  published  by  our  authoress  some  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  will  there  be  plainly  seen  that  she  is  not  a  person  to  allow 
her  feelings  to  supersede  her  principles ;  and  that  conse- 
quently where  her  sensibility  is  awakened,  it  is  only  on  oc- 
casions where  neither  a  religious  establishment,  nor  a  race  of 
hereditary  nobility,  nor  the  interests  of  any  legitimate  go- 
vernment, are  in  question. 

These  observations,  we  have  made,  speaking  more  from  the 
general  impression  which  has  remained  upon  our  minds  from 
the  recollection  of  Miss  H.  M.  Williams's  former  writings, 
rather  than  from  any  particular  view  of  these  "  Letters  upon 
France"  now  before  us.     Though  it  is  easy  to  perceive  by 
many  infallible  tokens,  that  she  retains  all  "  the  interest  she 
once  took  in  the  French  revolution,"  notwithstanding,  to  use 
her  modest  qualification,  "  it  may  have  given  some  cause  of 
complaint,"  yet  we  think  upon  the  whole,  the  work  before  us 
is  less  objectionable  in  every  respect  than  any  which  she  has 
hitherto  published.     It  is  indeed  full  of  all  the  stuff  and  non- 
sense, and  cant  and  slang,  of  French  Jacobinical  philosophy  ; 
but  this  is  perceived  rather  in  the  tone  of  her  work,  than  in 
the  principles  which  it  inculcates.     Making  allowances  for 
the  extremely  bad  taste  in  which  our  authoress  composes,  (we 
presume  under  an  idea  that  the  business  of  a  writer  is  merely 
to  announce  '  les  grandes  verites,'  and  to  utter  '  des  noble 
sentimens/)  we  were  upon  the  whole,  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise,  at  the  apparent  temper  in  which  the  work  appears 
to  have  been  written.     As  our  authoress  is  plainly  a  person 
who  takes  her  opinions  at  gecond-hand,  from  those  among 
whom  she  lives  ;  and  as  these  may  be  considered  as  furnishing 
a  tolerably  accurate  criterion  of  the  views  and  feeliugs  enter- 
tained by  a  very  large  numerical  majority  of  the  people  of 
France,  we  were  glad  to  perceive,  that  there  is  a  disposition 
in  that  turbulent  nation  to  be  satisfied  with  the  existing  state 
of  things.     For  our  own  parts,  whether  the  French  chambers 
be  constituted  in  this  way  or  in  that,  whether  the  ministry  be 
composed  from  individuals  of  the  cote  droit  or  the  coti  gauche, 
whether  their  constitution  be  framed  upon  a  good  or  a  bad 
model,  gives  us  little  further  concern,  than  as  these  questions 
involve  the  peace  and  security  of  our  own  country.     As  far 
as  France  is  concerned,  let  there  only  be  a  regular  govern- 
ment in  the  country,  and  one  whose  existence  is  compatible 
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-with  the  quiet  of  the  world,  and  we  have  neither  the  wish  nor 
the  right  to  take  any  further  interest  in  the  subject. 

With  respect  to  any  light  which  is  thrown  upon  this  sub- 
ject, further  tban  is  implied  in  the  general  complexion  of  her 
work,  by  Miss  H.  M.  Williams,  it  is  very  inconsiderable. 
She  appears  to  have  access  to  no  other  sources  of  information 
than  such  as  are  probably  open  to  every  other  individual  re- 
siding in  Paris ;  and  as  she  is  a  person  of  no  peculiar  power 
of  mind,  of  course  her  reflections  upon  what  she  saw,  possess 
no  sort  of  authority  whatever.  Nevertheless  there  are  always 
some  things  which  none,  except  those  who  are  upon  the  spot, 
can  be  supposed  to  know ;  we  shall  extract  a  few  of  these, 
for  the  sake  of  our  readers,  though  they  possess  not,  for  the 
most  part,  any  particular  interest  or  novelty. 

The  book  commences  with  some  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  persecutions  to  which  the  pro- 
testants,  in  one  or  two  of  the  southern  departments  of  France, 
were  subjected  during  part  of  the  year  1815.  The  following 
is  the  manner  in  which  our  authoress  introduces  the  sub- 
ject. Having  occasion  to  mention  the  commotions  which 
took  place  at  that  period,  at  Marseilles,  Avignon,  and  Nimies, 

«  Nismes ! '  she  immediately  exclaims, — and  as  if  the  word 

had  suddenly  suggested  a  new  train  of  reflections,  she  breaks 
off  the  subject  she  was  upon,  and  immediately  commences 
another  chapter,  under  the  head  of  "  Persecution  of  the 
Protestants."  She  takes  up  the  business  ab  urhe  condita ; 
and  having  brought  it  down,  from  the  days  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  to  the  glorious  era  of  the 
French  revolution,  continues  to  the  present  day  ;  but  with 
such  fe  profusion  of  sensibility,  that  we  really  have  not 
fortitude  enough  to  read  through  this  part  of  her  work  .a 
second  time ;  besides  which,  we  can  easily  perceive,  that  the 
occurrences,  as  given  by  her,  are  not  a  little  discoloured.  In 
a  supplementary  letter,  written  in  answer  to  some  statements 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raffles,  she  reverts  to  the  subject,  and  men- 
tions some  facts,  in  which  her  violent  party  prejudices  are 
not  likely  to  have  interfered.  As  they  are  of  an  agreeable 
nature,  we  have  the  more  pleasure  in  extracting  them. 

"  If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  provinces,  we  see,  in  all  the 
great  towns  of  Prance,  the  protestant  churches  liberally  supported; 
and  in  small  towns,  and  villages  hitherto  without  places  of  public 
worship,  churches  are  building  by  private  subscription.  AtLandouzy 
in  the  department  of  L' Aisne,  the  protestants  erected  a  new  church 
in  1818.  Such  was  their  desire  to  see  this  edifice  arise,  that,  having 
assembled  together  at  •'Easter,  every  one  spentaneously  took  part  in 
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the  labour  of  bringing  the  materials  for  buckling,  to  the  spot  which 
they  had  marked.     A  few  months  after,  a  solemn  dedication  of  the 
church  took  place,  amidst  a  crowd  of  catholics,  as  well  as  pro- 
testants,   and   the  ceremony   terminated    by  a  general  fete.     At 
Ofthes,  the  same  zeal  has  lately  been  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  France,  where  two  thousand  per- 
sons can  be  placed.     At  Baigt,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Orthes, 
one  rich  individual  paid  two-thirds  of  the  expence  of  building  a 
temple.     Three  new  churches  are  erecting  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard,  the  scene  of  protestant  calamity.     At  Usez,  a  town  of 
about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  two  thousand  of  whom  are  pro- 
testants — Usez,  where  horrors  took  place  that  belong  to  history — 
mbre  than  one  thousand  protestants  received  the  communion  at 
Easter,  in  1818.     In  the  small  village  of  Osse,  but  six  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Spain  and  the  Inquisition,   we  find  a  congregation  of 
protestants  composed  almost  entirely  of  shepherds,  who  pass  six 
months  of  the  year  amidst  the  snow  of  the  Pyrennees.     This  pas- 
toral village  receives  an  annual  visit  from  the  minister  of  the  nearest 
-consistory,  which  is  fifteen  leagues  distant ;  and  for  this  visit  they 
wait  with  eager  expectation.     Their  rustic  temple  was  overthrown 
at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  they  erected  another 
in  1 805,  with  their  own  hands,  where  one  of  the  elders  performs 
public  worship  every  Sunday;  but  they  are  now  soliciting  for  a 
pastor,  which  they  will  probably  obtain. 

"  At  Avignon,  so  long  under  popish  dominion,  and  which  the 
Pope,  perhaps,  fancies  is  still  his  own,  we  find  a  protestant  con- 
gregation. Should  Avignon  ever  be  restored  to  his  Holiness,  he 
would  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  see  that  the  heretical  production 
of  a  protestant  church  had  sprung  up  during  the  interregnum  of 
his  authority. 

u  The  visit  of  a  minister  to"  the  small  congregations  of  the  South, 
which  surround  the  consistorial  churches,  is  hailed  with  universal 
joy.  The  minister  alights  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  principal 
peasants,  and  when  divine  service  is  over,  the  whole  congregation 
are  invited  to  a  fete  given  by  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  place. 
The  fatted-ealf  is  killed,  and  the  board  is  loaded  with  the  choicest 
produce  of  the  farm.  On  those  occasions  the  peasants  walk  some- 
times ten  leagues  under  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  winding  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tarn,  and  the  Garonne,  to  join  what  they  call  in 
their  patois,  la  societaL"     P.  189. 

She  then  proceeds  to  exculpate  the  protestants  of  France 
from  the  severity  of  Mr.  Raffle's  remarks  relative  to  the  lax 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  following  characteristic 
passage : — 


H  Ah!  in  that  balance  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  which  human 
actions  will  one  day  be  weighed,  may  not  the  French  protestants, 
if  the  sacrilege  of  the  dance  should  sink  one  scale,  place  their  suf, 
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ferings,  their  resignation,  and  their  devotedness  in  the  other?  Who 
can  tell  if  '  the  Recording  Angel,'  when  he  inscribes  the  levity  of 
Sunday,  may  not  '  drop  a  tear  upon  the  word.'  "     P.  194. 

Having  treated  the  subject  of  the  "  persecution  of  the 
protestants"  at  great  length,  (it  occupies  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  work)  but  in  so  confused  a  manner,  and  with 
such  a  mixture  of  matter  of  fact  and  matter  of  mere  decla- 
mation, as  entirely  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  building 
any  satisfactory  conclusions  upon  the  statements  which  she 
appears  to  have  adopted;  we  next  come  to  the  "Chamber  of 
Deputies." 

With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  French  legislative 
assemblies,  it  is  probably  well  known  to  our  readers.  The 
deputies  are  called  according  to  the  law  prescribed  by  Buona- 
parte. Of  this  law  Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams  mysteriously 
observes, 

"  Woe  to  mankind  if  it  be  not  more  effectually  destroyed  than 
the  fatal  weapon  which  one  of  Ariosto's  heroes  threw  into  the  sea, 
and  vainly  sought  to  bury  for  ever !"  P.  76. 

Be  the  meaning  of  this  prophetical  denunciation  what  it 
may,  the  law  itself  is  simply  this:  that  the  primary  assemblies 
(consisting  of  such  as  pay  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  taxes) 
nominate  the  members  of  the  electoral  college,  by  whom  the 
deputies  are  finally  chosen.     The  difference  between  the  law 
as  it  now  stands,  and  as  it  stood  under  Buonaparte,  is,  that 
the  right  of  voting,  in  the  first  instance,  is  at  present  con- 
fined to  those  who  pay  in  direct  taxes  300  francs  per  annum ; 
whereas  before,  the  elective  franchise  in  the  primary  assem- 
blies, was  universal.     Under  Bonaparte,  also,  every  member 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  had  a  vote  in  the  electoral  college. 
This  privilege  is  of  course  abolished.     Another  article  of  the 
charter,  stipulated  that  one  fifth  of  the  chamber  should  be 
renewed  every  year.     With  these  alterations,   the  laws  of 
election  stands  now  in  France,  as  it  did  under  the  Imperial 
dynasty.     The  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  colleges 
are  nominated  by  the  king ;  and  these  nominations  are  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  a  sort  of  intimation  of  the  persons 
whom  the  government  would  wish  to  see  returned.     In  these 
colleges,  no  discussion  is  permitted  relative  to  the  merits  of 
the  respective  candidates,  from  an  apprehension,  lest  other- 
wise they  should  degenerate  into  clubs. 

In  the  chamber,  the  deputies  are  not  allowed  to  speak, 
without  previous  notice  of  their  intention.  They  must  inscribe 
their  names  on  a  list,  for  or  against  the  question  in  discus- 
sion ;  and  this  order  cannot  be  inverted.     Neither  are  they 
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allowed  to  rise  up  and  speak  in  their  place  ;  they  must  march 
to  a  tribune,  ascend  the  steps,  and  then,  they  may  speak  ex- 
tempore— if  they  can.  But  as  few,  after  going  through  such 
a  process,  are  able  to  do  this,  the  general  custom  is,  to  read 
their  speeches. 

H  They  appear  at  the  tribune,"  says  our  authoress,  "  with  a 
manuscript  of  tremendous  size  in  their  hand,  their  head  bent  on 
the  paper,  their  spectacles  placed  on  the  nose,  and  with  a  pre- 
determination not  to  spare  the  chamber  one  single  page,  although 
the  discussion  is  perhaps  nearly  closed,  and  they  are  not  of  the 
class  of  speakers  who  find  new  arguments  when  the  old  are  ex- 
hausted. The  assembly  sometimes,  unable  to  endure  any  more, 
call  to  their  honourable  colleague  to  pass  over  a  few  leaves  of  his 
manuscript :  but  the  next  morning  that  very  member  is  called  un  ora- 
teur  in  all  the  journals  ;  and  his  constituents  are  not  apprised  that 
the  assembly  considered  him  as  taking  a  cruel  advantage,  in  this 
harangue,  of  their  constitutional  obligation  to  listen. 

"  We  have  also  some  metaphysical  deputies,  who  never  speak  on 
any  question  without  going  back  to  the  origin  of  society,  and  who 
might  well  be  addressed  in  the  words  of  Les  Plaideurs,  '  Avocat, 
passez  au  deluge  /'  "  P.  66. 

The  members  of  the  chambers  are  divided  into  the  ultras, 
calling  themselves  the  cote  droit ;  from  the  side  of  the  hall 
in  which  they  sit.     The  ex-jacobins,  or  liberaux,  occupy  the 
other  side,  and  are  called  the  cote  gauche.  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  party  of  the  centre,  and  their  doctrinaires.    The  former 
sometimes  lean  to  one  side,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  but 
generally  without  speaking ;  the  latter,  that  is  the  doctrina- 
ires, are  a  subdivision  of  the  party  of  the  centre,  but  as  they 
commonly  support  the  government,  and  this,  not  upon  the 
grounds  of  personal  attachment  to   the  king,  but  upon  ab- 
stract and    metaphysicial    grounds,    the  cote    gauche   have 
imposed  upon  them  the  name  of  doctrinaires,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  liberaux,  or  independans,  appellations  which 
they  have  appropriated  to  themselves,  but  to  which,  in  other 
respects,   the  doctrinaires,  even  upon  their  own  principles, 
would  have  the  superior  claim-     The  best  extemporaneous 
speakers  are  understood  to  be  on  the  cote  droit. 

Our  authoress  next  comes  to  the  "  liberty  of  the  press," 
and  the  "  concordat."  On  these  subjects,  she  is  as  usual, 
oppressively  eloquent,  and  unintelligible,  in  proportion;  she 
soon,  however,  dismisses  these  subjects,  and  then  proceeds 
to  dicuss  '.'  literature  and  science."  These  topics  she  intro- 
duces with  the  following  sublime  reflections. 

"  Persons  of  taste,  no  doubt,  can  never  become  insensible  to 
the  .charm  of  polite  literature,  the  chosen  delight  of  elegant  minds," 

'2 
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the  soothing  relief  of  that  solitude  to  which  the  world  leayes  the 
unhappy,  and  the  dearest  resource  against  that  weariness  of  life 
which  sometimes  besets  the  prosperous.  But  its  voice  is  only 
heard  at  intervals  amidst  the  turbulence  of  revolutions;  other 
interests  fire  the  brain,  other  thoughts  seize  the  spirit.  The 
French  have  been  long  travelling  through  paths  where  rocks  lower 
on  one  side,  and  waves  roll  on  the  other ;  they  may  sometimes 
pause  to  gather  a  flower  on  the  way,  but  its  sweetness  pleases  only 
for  a  moment."     P.  107. 

After  this  specimen  of  the  art  with  which  Miss  Helen  Maria 
Williams  is  able  to  convert  common  place  sentiments  into 
absolute  nonsense,  by  clothing-  them  in  the  language  of  her 
rich  imagination,  we  shall  next  present  our  readers  with  au 
instance  of  the  effect  of  the  same  art  applied  to  common 
place  things.  She  is  speaking  of  the  shifts  to  which  the 
French  were  reduced,  in  consequence  of  Buonapate's  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees. 


"  Chemistry  interrogated  new  substances,  and  formed  new  com- 
binations of  matter.  She  taught  the  art  of  producing  soda  from 
salt,  and  of  extracting  indigo  from  the  blue  of  woad,  and  cry- 
stalysed  sugar  from  the  juice  of  the  beet-root.  M.  Berthollet  did 
not  disdain  to  teach  the  French  how  to  dye  their  clothes,  and 
M.  Guyton  Morveau  how  to  bleach  them  :  while  M.  Vauquelin 
has  applied  the  most  ingenious  processes  of  chemical  analysis  to 
the  uses  of  common  life,"  P.  109 

- 

With  this  knowledge  before  us  of  the  affability  with  which 
M.  Berthollet,  M.  Guyton  Morveau,  and  M.  Vauquelin, 
"  did  not  disdain"  to  apply  "  the  ingenious  processes  of  che- 
mistry to  the  uses  of  common  life,"  we  can  no  longer  wonder 
at  the  anecdote  which  our  authoress  immediately  afterwards 
records  of  the  devotion  of  M.  Gay-Lussac's  auditors  to  phi- 
losophical experiments,  who,  we  are  informed,  continued 
listening  to  him,  without  feeling  the  noise  of  tins  cannon 
which  announced  the  approach  of  the  allies  to  Paris,  as  any 
interruption; — so  much  for  French  philosophers  ! 

The  subjects  of  the  next  letter,  are  "  Bible  societies,  mis- 
sionaries, education."  On  all  these  subjects,  our  authoress 
entertains  a  variety  of  fine  sentiments  ;  but  the  only  passage 
which  remained  upon  our  memory,  was  the  following  anec- 
dote relative  to  Buonaparte's  edition  of  the  Gradus  ad  Pgr- 
nassum.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  in  the  catechism  that 
was  taught  during  his  reign,  the  duty  of  children  to  love  and 
admire  and  obey  the  emperor,  formed  by  far  the  most  promi- 
nent topic  of  instruction  ;  but  the  fact  which  we  are  going 
to  extract  is  probably  new  to  them. 
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u  In  the  books  adopted  by  the  university,  the  antique  virtues 
of  Greek  and  Roman  sages  were  proscribed  or  disfigured.  Cato 
was  stigmatized  by  the  modern  Caesar,  as  a  seditious  fellow,  who 
would  have  done  better  to  have  lived  and  accepted  thecroix  d'honneur 
of  the  times.  When  the  boys  had  recourse  to  their  dictionaries  for 
epithets  or  metaphors,  they  found  a  long  article  entitled  Napoleo, 
containing,  with  many  periphrases,  his  exploits  in  the  north  and 
south;  and  where  the  eye  reposed  on  twenty  magnificent  epithets,  the 
great,  the  valiant,  the  generous,  invincible,  &c.  applied  to  the  said 
Napoleo.  In  this  dictionary  a  certain  people  called  Britansi 
were  not  forgotten  ;  they  were  designated  as  cruel,  implacable,  fahct 
with  many  other  graceful  appellations."     P.  121. 

The  remaining  letters  are  taken  up  with  talking  about  the 
"  recruiting  law,"  and  the  "  congress,"  and  the  discussions 
which  took  place  a  few  months  since  in  the  French  cham- 
bers, relative  to  a  proposed  alteration  in  the  law  of  elections. 
The  substratum  of  Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams's  remarks  on 
all  these  heads  consist  of  three  or  four  facts  extracted 
from  the  public  newspapers  ;  these  she  takes  as  texts,  and 
over  them  she  proceeds  to  sigh,  and  admonish,  and  inveigh, 
and  reflect,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  idea,  till  the  end  of 
the  volume. 

We  had  intended,  before  we  closed,  to  animadvert  upon 
some  of  her  opinions,  or  rather  sentiments ;  for  a  person 
whose  ideas  betray  ho  traces  of  thought,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  hold  opinions  ;  we  shall,  however,  spare  ourselves  the 
trouble ;  what  Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams  thinks,  is  of 
about  as  much  consequence,  as  fer  as  concerns  the  public, 
as  what  she  eats  or  how  she  sleeps ;  and  as  far  as  she  is  her- 
self concerned  in  the  matter,  we  can  hardly  hope  that  a  person 
whose  "  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  French  revolution,"  has  not 
been  chilled  by  the  tremendous  scenes  of  which  our  authoress 
was  an  eye  witness,  can  receive  benefit  from  any  admonitions, 
or  any  arguments,  that  we  can  urg-e.  Jacobinism  is  a  dis- 
ease, and  hot  an  error  ;  it  is  a  leprosy  in  the  understanding, 
for  which  there  is  no  cure ;  a  sin  against  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  for  which,  there  appears  to  be  no  repentance. 

.     .-..  _. 
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Art.  V.  A  Charge,  delivered  to  the  Reverend  the  Clergy 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bath,  in  1819,  by  Josiah  Thomas, 
A.M.  Archdeacon  of  Bath.  4to.  pp.  18.  Rivingtons. 
1819. 


We  lately  took  occasion  to  cite  an  opinion  of  Bishop  Hors- 
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ley,  delivered  near  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  Clergy  had 
long  been  more  silent  on  the  authority  of  that  divine  com- 
mission by  which  they  acted,  than  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  their  duty.  The  fact  we  conceive  is  undoubted ;  and 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes  will 
perhaps  consider,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  now  sutler- 
ing  for  their  unfortunate  neglect  of  this  part  of  their  profes- 
sional engagements.  We  are  far  from  imputing  this  silence 
to  any  other  motives  than  a  wish  to  abstain  from  provoking- 
controversies,  or  giving  occasion  to  the  enemy  to  speak  in 
disparaging  terms  of  the  sacred  order,  as  greedy  of  external 
respect,  and  temporal  power.  Still,  we  doubt  not,  that  much 
evil  has  resulted  from  it ;  and  that  the  present  loose  and 
indeterminate  notions  of  Church  Communion,  and  its  obli- 
gations, which  prevail  even  among  many  who  are  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Establishment,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  utter 
ignorance  respecting  these  duties,  in  which  they  were  edu- 
cated by  their  spiritual  pastors. 

Our  authorised  formularies  of  religious  instruction  unfor- 
tunately convey  no  information  on  this  subject.  Had  a  short 
explanation  of  the  Church,  and  the  duty  of  continuing  in 
unity  with  it  been  appended  to  our  catechism,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  thousands  would  have  been  preserved  from 
schism  by  principles  thus  early  implanted,  whom  no  admoni- 
tions could  now  reclaim  from  the  errors  which  ignorance 
first  ocasioned,  and  prejudice  or  enthusiasm  have  since  con- 
firmed. Much  however  might  have  been  done  to  remedy 
this  defect  by  the  Clergy,  had  they  continued  to  enforce  this 
doctrine  in  a. clear,  decided,  but  temperate  manner;  and  we 
cannot  imagine  that  any  odium  would  have  attached  to  them 
for  such  conduct.  Certain  it  is,  that  Dissenters  never  have 
been  remiss  in  inculcating  the  principles  of  Dissent.  They 
have  constantly  impressed  upon  their  children  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  duty  of  separation ;  and  no  disinclina- 
tion to  rekindle  the  flames  of  controversy,  no  wish  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  Churchmen,  though  they  differed  from 
them  in  opinion,  have  checked  their  exhortations,  or  prevented 
them  from  indulging  in  an  acrimony  of  remark,  and  boldness 
of  !assertion  which,  though  well  calculated  to  awaken  pas- 
sion,, and  enlist  prejudice  on  their  side,  could  not  be  neces- 
sary bad  they  merely  aimed  at  breeding  up  their  progeny  in 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  that  religious  liberty  which  a- tolerant 
Church  had  conceded  to  their  scruples:  For  full  pre  of  of 
this  offensive  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  part-of •tho  Dissen- 
ters,  we  need  only  refer  to  their  catechism;  which,-  instead  i^ 
of  iteaahirtg"  sthe   fund aihctotal '  doctrines   of  Obristiantef/'HaMd 
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might  be  expected  from  its  title,  is  Wholly  designed  to 
instruct  and  establish  young  persons  in  the  principles  of  non- 
conformity, by  a  regular  attack  upon  the  frame  and  constitu- 
tion, the  orders,  the  liturgy,  the  ceremonies,  the  articles,  and 
the  discipline  of  our  Church. 

With  such  a  document  before  them,  the  Clergy  would 
have  been  we!),  justified  in  dwelling  with  earnestness  and 
constancy  upon  the  obligation  and  principles  of  conformity : 
and  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  an  apprehension  of 
being  stigmatized  as  High  Churchmen  should  have  deterred 
them  from  the  discharge  of  so  plain  and  obvious  a  duty,  and 
tints  entailed  upon  their  successors  a  far  more  invidious  task, 
a  much  more  difficult  contest.  We  ere  referring  now  to 
days  that  are  past.  The  Clergy  have  at  last  perceived  the 
necessity  of  assuming  a  different  tone,  and  repelling  the  rude 
assaults  of  men,  who  have  been  emboldened  to  put  forth  their 
hands  against  the  ark  of  our  Church  by  the  long  forbearance 
of  her  ministers :  and  many  have  advanced  as  her  defenders, 
with  skill  and  intrepidity  fully  proportioned  to  the  danger  to 
be  averted.  Every  proper  opportunity  has  been  lately  taken, 
to  set  forth  to  the  people  her  claim  to  their  affection  and 
support;  and  while  the  Clergy  have  plainly  shewn  them  the 
guilt  and  mischiefs  of  schism,  they  have  generally  been  care- 
ful to  maintain  the  truth  in  love,  and  to  abstain  from  un- 
necessary irritation  and  personal  hostility.  An  instance  of 
this  union  of  firmness  with  moderation,  of  zeal  for  the  truth 
with  a  charitable  regard  tor  those  who  are  unhappily  arrayed 
against  it,  is  afforded  by  the  Charge  before  us.  Archdeacon 
Thomas  has  already  shewn,  that  he  was  not  to  be  deterred 
by  considerations  of  personal  inconvenience  or  discomfort 
from  pursuing  the  plain  road  of  duty,  through  evil  report 
and  good  report;  aud  we  now  see  him,  equally  well  prepared 
to  improve  the  regular  return  of  official  duties  into  opportuni- 
ties of  public  instruction. 

Assuming  that  the  maintenance  of  sound  doctrine  in  the 
Church,  and  of  ecclesiastical  order  or  discipline  among  her 
members,  are  the  purposes  for  which  all  ecclesiastical  offices 
were  instituted,  the  Archdeacon  argues,  that  the  internal 
(purity,  as  well  as  the  external  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  these  purposes 
are  effected. 

The  foundation  on  which  the  Church  is  laid  is  the  universal 
law  of  Unity,  a  law  proceeding  directly  from  the  Sou  of  God 
himself,  and  forming  the  sum  and  substauce  of  ail  religious 
obligation  to  the  whole  Christian  world.     As  "  one  faith"  is 
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required  of  us  all,  and  obedience  enjoined  to  "  one  Lord/' 
there  can  be  only  one  true  system  of  doctrine,  even  that 
which  the  Great  Author  of  our  faith  promulgated ;  and  but 
one  legitimate  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  even  that 
which  he  appointed.  And  those  who  bear  rule  in  the  Church, 
by  virtue  of  a  commission  derived  from  Him,  are  bound  to 
labour,  that  the  same  faith  may  be  preserved  uncorrupt,  the 
same  discipline  maintained  inviolate,  and  both  upheld  and 
enforced,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  spirit  of  that  charity 
which,  had  they  been  universally  received,  never  could  have 
been  broken.  *  But,  as  the  divine  law  of  unity  does  not 
profess  to  eradicate  the  passions  and  propensities  of  human 
nature,  but  to  correct  and  restrain  them,  by  arguments 
suited  to  our  reason,  and  sanctions  consistent  with  the  free- 
will and  consequent  responsibility  of  man,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  man  would  sometimes  refuse  to  be  so  controuled  ; 
that  his  pride  and  his  prejudices  would  rise  superior  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  and  the  injunctions  of  the  divine  will, 
and  that  the  law  of  unity  would  occasionally  be  broken  by 
some  members  of  every  Church. 

"  Unity  of  faith  will  suffer  interruption  from  the  pride  of  opi- 
nion ;  unity  of  worship  will  be  broken  under  the  pretext  of  main- 
taining consistency  of  opinion  ;  and  mutual  love  or  charity  will  be' 
often  endangered,  and  sometimes  lost,  in  the  contentions  respect- 
ing both."     P.  5. 

This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  necessary  that  those  offi- 
cers, who  are  appointed  in  the  Church  to  explain  and  enforce 
this  law,  should  be  prepared  clearly  to  prove  the  authority 
by  which  they  act,  and  to  shew  the  mischiefs  which  must 
result  from  disobedience  to  its  dictates. 

Having  thus  laid  down  general  principles,  the  Archdeacon 
proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  form  of  government  established 
in  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  derives  its  origin  from 
Apostolic  appointment,  and  has  been  continued  by  an  un- 
broken chain  of  succession  in  its  officers  from  them  to  the 
present  time,  is  in  full  possession  of  that  divine  authority 
which  they  were  instructed  to  commit  to  faithful  men,  for 
the  preservation  and  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.  And 
he  then  urges  upon  those  who  hold  that  authority,  the"' 
necessity  of  employing  it  for  the  great  purpose  for  which  it 
was  given;  that  of  guarding  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
reclaiming  in  the  spirit  of  charity  those  who  have  strayed 

from  her  fold. 
• 

*'  In    the   discharge    of  this   duty,  we  must    take   good   heed,? 
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that  zeal  carry  us  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christian  discretion. 
While  we  reprobate  schism,  in  its  true  character,  as  a  sin,  not 
less  injurious  to  the  f  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'  than  subversive  of 
the  peace  of  His  Church  ;  we  must  not  permit  our  conviction  of 
its  pernicious  effects,  to  diminish  that  chanty  towards  the  un- 
intentional errors  of  others, -which  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  does 
certainly  demand.  We  must  hold  a  course,  equally  remote  from 
the  violence  of  the  bigot,  and  the  indifference  of  the  Latitudi- 
narian.  We  cannot  indeed  reason  on  the  influence  Of  schism, 
as  we  see  it  before  our  eyes,  without  allusion  to  those  who  have 
left  our  Apostolical  Church:  but  let  us  meet  our  dissenting  bre- 
thren fairly,  openly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  forbearance  ; 
neither  conceding  what  is  our  bounden  duty  to  retain ;  nor  re- 
taining what  may  with  safety  to  the  truth  be  conceded:  remem- 
bering that  a  true  son  of  -the  Church  of  England  is  not  less  chari- 
table in  spirit,  than  he  is  sound  in  the  faith."     P.  8. 

The  following  observations  upon  schism  in  the  Church  are 
well  deserving  attentive  consideration. 

"  Schism,  as  you  all  know,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
means  any  division  whatever :  but,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  it 
means  a  two-fold  sin  ;  first  the  sin  of  originating  and  fomenting 
unnecessary  contentions  in  the  Church  ;  and  secondly,  the  sin  of 
unnecessary  separation  from  the  Church.  Now,  according  to  this 
definition,  it  is  evidently,  as  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  schismatick, 
while  he  professes  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church,  as  when  he 
has  quitted  the  Church  altogether ;  though  we  may  observe,  that 
the  latter  is,  by  many  degrees,  the  most  fair-dealing  character :  as 
the  servant  who  leaves  you  in  ill  humour,  is  better  than  he  who 
only  remains  to  harass  your  household. 

SI  During  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  even 
in  Churches  under  their  immediate  superintendence,  we  find  that 
schism  broke  out  in  two  different  ways ;  in  bickerings  and  disputes 
concerning  doctrines;  and  in  the  exaltation  of  some  teachers  or 
ministers,  at  the  expence  of  others.  These  St.  Paul  reprobates, 
as  gross  violations  .of  '  the  Unity  of  Christ.'  But  the  same  dis- 
positions that  produced  those  original  schisms,  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  same  mischiefs  in  every  Christian  community.  New 
and  curious,  nay  sometimes  the  most  absurd,  interpretations  of 
Scripture  doctrines,  are  brought  forward,  as  the  genuine  tests 
of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  In  proportion  as  the  zeal,  the 
devotion,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher  are  in  estimation, 
those-  interpretations  become  subjects  of  debate  and  contention. 
Whether  the  rule  of  faith  -of  the  Church  community  to  which  the 
preacher  belongs,  authorize  his  peculiar  opinions,  or  no*,  seems 
to  be  a  point  of  little  importance ;  because  we  know  that  different 
persons  of  no  small  reputation  for  piety  and  zeal,  have,  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  each  other,  and  to  ourselves,  found  the  Articles  of  Peace  * 
in   our   own   Church,  to    be   both  Calvinistic,   and   Armenian. — 
Whether  the  doctrines  so  stiffly   asserted  and   so  exclusively  main* 
tamed,  be    of  the  importance  ascribed    to   them ;    whether    they 
tend   to   the   building  up   of  the  body  of  Christ  in  unity,  to  the 
#d 'vav.t.-.-nt  of  Christian   purity  of  life,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
Christian  peace;  these  circumstances  also  appear  subjects  of  little 
consideration :  it    is    quite  sufficient  that,  the   favourite  preacher 
maintains  them  ;  and  all   who  question  either   the   validity  of  his 
doctrines,  or  the  utility  of  his  zeal   in  promoting  them,  have  only 
a  name,  that  they   are    Christians,  but  are  dead.     The   preacher 
himself,  probably    a   man   of  ability    and   of   irreproachable  lite, 
becomes,  as  the  best  of  men  may  become,  vain  of  his  popularity, 
and  of  the  number  of  his  adherents.     A  party  is  then  formed  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Church,  distinguishing  itself,  not  only  by  pecu- 
liarities of  doctrine,  but  by  certain  habits    of  life  f  diverse  from 
other  men,'  by  peculiar  manners  of  speech  and  of  dress,  and  by 
peculiar   demeanour    in   the  common  intercourse   of  life.     Then 
the  schism,  which  had  hitherto   been   partial,   becomes   more   and 
more  extensive;  then   the  sober  and   orderly   system  of  worship 
within  the   Church,  are  found  not  to  be  sufficiently  spiritual ;  the 
Clergy  who  quietly  labour  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
to   which   they  have  sworn  fealty,  are   not  evangelical;  and  are 
stigmatized  with  the  reproach  of  not  preaching  the  gostel. 

"  The  times,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  require  great  plainness 
of  speech ;  and  on  no  occasion  is  plain  speech  more  proper,  than 
when  an  Officer  of  the  Church  is  discharging  his  commission  to 
the  Clerg3'4  This  accusation  of  not  preaching  the  Gospel,  has,  to. 
my  knowledge,  been  vented  against  us  in  various  quarters ;  to  the 
detriment,  sometimes  of  our  reputation,  always  to  the  disparage- 
ment, and  often  to  the  hindrance  of  our  Ministry.  But,  what  is 
the  Gospel  which  we  do  not  preach  ?  Is  it  the  Faith  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  Glory,  as  revealed  and  declared  in  his 
word?  No.  The  Gospel  which  we  do  not  preach,  (and  God 
forbid  that  such  preaching  should  ever  again  accomplish  its  ob- 
vious tendency)  the  Gospel  which  wedo  not  preach,  is  the  contradic- 
tory interpretation  of  Scripture  texts,  the  imaginations  of  theo- 
retical and  enthusiastic  men,  who  sometimes  call  that  the  Gospel, 
to  which  the  Gospel  gives  no  authority ;  and  who  assume  a  sort 
of  oracular  infallibility,  while  they  disagree  among  themselves 
about  the  very  doctrines  to  which  they  attach  Evangelical  Per- 
fection :  doctrines  too,  neither  essential  to  salvation,  nor  to  the 
promotion  of  a  Christian  life :  doctrines,   concerning   which    all 
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*  Dy  this  tern  ive  presume  the  learned  Archdeacon  to  mean,  Articles  of 
Peace  in  the  sense  of  their  title,  namely  such  peace  as  will  be  secured  by  "  the' 
avo.diiiK  oi'  dncjisiUes  of  opinions,"  and  by  "  the  establishing  of  consent  touch-- 
nig  tiua  religion,"  the  jjreui  «nd  itecessaiy  purposes  lot  ivbiuli  4he  Articles  were 
framed."    Edit, 
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contention  and  strife  in  the  Church  nre  unnecessary ;  and  therefore 
are  the  abettors  of  those  contentions,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
words,  guilty  of  the  Sin  of  Schism."     P.  9. 

After  drawing  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  that 
unnecessary  division  and  separation  which  constitutes  scb.is.rn, 
nnd  that  necessary  renunciation  of  communion  with  a  cor- 
rupt Church  which  is  an  absolute  duty ;  and  thus  removing 
the  plausible  argument,  by  which  the  various  modifications 
of  non-conformity  are  sometimes  defended  ;  the  Archdeacon 
proceeds  to  make  some  observations  respecting-  our  .Dissent- 
ing brethren,  considering  them  "  under  two  different  de- 
scriptions:  1st.  Those  who  have  been  bred  up  in  alienation 
from  our  Church ;  and  2nd!y.  Those  who  have  recently  left 
our  communion."     P.  11. 

We  fully  agree  with  the  Archdeacon,  that  these  two  classes 
stand  in  a  very  different  predicament.     We  are  entirely  ready 
to  allow,  that  they,  who  have  been  bred  up  from  childhood 
in  the  principles   of  non-conformity,  are  in   many  respects 
subjects    of  our    charitable   regret;  that  various  pleas  may 
be  urged    on   their   behalf,  of  which   moderate  and  candid 
men  will   he   always    ready  to  say,  valeanl  quantum  valere 
possunt ;  and  we  hope  and   pray,  nay  we  humbly  trust,   that 
the  divine  mercy  will  be  extended  <o  persons  so  circumstan- 
ced ;  but  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  distinction  which 
the  Archdeacon  has  drawn  between  being  in  schism,  and  bein«- 
partakers  of  the  sin  of  schism,  in  order  to  entitle  the  conscien- 
tious Dissenter  to  that  judgment  of  charity  which  the  well  in- 
formed Churchman  will  ever  be  ready  to  pronounce  upon  his 
case.  Sound  reason  and  Christian  charity  both  concur  in  teach- 
ing us  to  make  great  allowances  for  the  prejudices  of  earlv  edu- 
cation, and   the  reverence  naturally  entertained,  by  the  best 
disposed  minds  for  the  opinions  and  practices   in  which  they 
have  been  early  instructed,  and  which   have  come  recom- 
mended to  them  by  the  example  of  a!l   whom  they  have  been 
accustomed   most  to  admire.     We  are  aware,  how  difficult 
it  must  he  for  him,   who  has   been  brought  up  in  the  princi- 
ples of  Dissent,  to  renounce  the  prepossessions  of  his  youth  ; 
and  to  learn  in  a  school,  where  the  first  lesson  to  be  taught 
ift  the  confession  of  former  ignorance  and  error.     But,  some 
such  instances   are  to  be  found   upon   record  ;  and  He  only 
who  knoweth  the  heart  of  man  can  tell,  when  continuance 
in  schism  is  to  .be  ascrihed  to   perversity   of  will,  aiul,  <.-i:eu 
IK). a  conscientious,  though  ill-grounded  convictiou. 

in  a-caseoi'  so  much-  delicacy,  fur  be  it  from  ns  taprsv 

■  IT      v    ' 
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ncunce  the  condemnation   of  individuals  :  whatever  may  ba 
their   errors,  we  perfectly    coincide   with  the   Archdeacon, 
that  we  have  no  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them;  "  to 
their  own  master  they   stand  or  fall:?     Still  however,  when 
laying  down  the  Scriptural  doctrine  respecting  schism  itself, 
we  are  inclined  to  record  the  sentence  of  Scripture  against 
the  sin  as  broadly  as  we  find  it  there  promulgated,  consider- 
ing this  to  be  the  safer  course.     But,  in  so  doing  we  by  no 
means  undertake  to   apply  that  sentence  to    <he  particular 
persons  who  may  have  committed  it.     To  say  that  a  certain 
line  of  conduct  involves  a  man  in  the  sin  of  schism,  and  to 
pronounce  his  condemnation  for  that  sin,  seem  to  us  to  be 
different  things.     The  latter  is  the  province  of  God  alone, 
the  former  they  may,  sometimes   perhaps  they  ought  to  un- 
tertake,  lest  a  doctrine  of  primary  importance  may  possibly 
suffer  by  their  forbearance. 

We  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  our  view  of  this  subject 
by  a  familiar  instance.  St.  Paul  before  his  conversion  was 
a  persecutor  and  injurious;  and  he  verily  thought  that  he  was 
thus  doing  God  service,  and  performing  an  important  duty  ; 
because  he  had  been  bred  in  principles  which  led  to  this  con- 
viction. Still  he  was  guilty  of  the  sin  of  persecution ;  nay 
he  himself  tu.ls  us,  that  he  was,  on  this  account,  the  chief 
of  sinners :  yet  he  obtained  mercy,  because  he  did  it  igno- 
rantly  in  unbelief. 

If  then  we  rank  the  illustrious  men,  whom  the  Archdeacon 
has  selected  from  the  long  list  which  the  annals  of  Dissent 
may  furnish,  with  the  great  Apostle  himself  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  hope  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  an  uncharitable 
spirit.  These  venerable  men  all  unhappily  lived  in  schism; 
and  schism,  as  well  as  the  persecution  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  is  a  grievous  sin:  but  we  draw  that  distinction  in 
their  favour,  of  which  St.  Paul  was  happy  and  thankful  to 
avail  himself;  and  humbly  trust,  that  they  also  may  be  found 
to  have  sinned  ignorantly  in  unbelief,  and  as  such  may  be 
fully  partakers  with  him  in  the  divine  mercy.  We  have  no 
apprehension  that,  our  motive  for  making  these  observations 
will  be  mistaken  by  the  learned  Archdeacon,  from  whom  we 
are  convinced  that  we  differ  more  in  terms,  than  iu  opinion  : 
and  we  trust  that  he  will  readily  excuse  us,  for  having  thus 
attempted  to  remove  the  possibility  of  misconception,  of 
-which  perhaps  after  all,  our  own  mistaken  interpretation  of 
his  language  may  have  induced  us  to  suppose  it  capable. 

While  we   are  anxious  to  speak   with   the  inmost   caution 
and  tenderness  of  those,  who  continue,  for  conscience  sAkk 
'  ■ 
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is  peaceable  adherence  to  those  principles  of  Dissent  in  which 
they  have  been  nurtured ;  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  hold 
a  very  different  language  respecting  those  who  are  promoters 
of  strife  and  division,  who  labour  to  destroy  the  peace  which 
toleration  was  granted  to  recover,  and  ungratefully  raise 
their  voices  against  the  Church,  by  whose  moderation  they 
are  protected.  No  charity  can  justify  us  in  concealing  our 
opinion,  lhat  they  are  justly  chargeable  with  the  whole  de- 
formity of  a  sin  which  they  are  thus  anxiously  and  indus^ 
triously  labouring  to  promote. 

Of  those  who  have  revolted,  or  are  revolting  from  our 
Church  in  the  present  day,  the  Archdeacon  deems  it  right 
tp  express  a  decided  opinion.  Me  properly  distinguishes 
between  those,  if  any  such  there  be,  who,  after  the  most 
painful  investigation  of  this  important  subject  with  the  fullest 
sincerity  of  heart,  and  the  most  perfect  integrity  of  intention, 
feel  themselves  called  upon  to  separate  from  the  Church  ; 
and  those,  who  under  the  influence  of  private  pique,  or 
personal  offence,  or  any  other  mere  worldly  motive,  or  with 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  question  on  which  they  pre- 
sume to  decide,  venture  upon  the  sin  of  schism.  We  may 
grieve  for  the  delusion  of  the  former,  but  we  cannot,  we 
dare  not  extenuate  the  conduct  of  the  latter.  And,  tbat  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  those,  who  have  contributed  in  the 
present  day  to  swell  the  ranks  of  separation,  are  1o  be  reckon- 
ed in  this  latter  class,  we  are  compelled  to  believe.  Many, 
we  fear,  will  add  the  testimony  of  their  own  experience 
to  that  of  the  Archdeacon,  and  say  with  him  ; 

*i  Among  the  enormous  multitudes  who  have  gone  out  from  us, 
it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  know,  or  even  hear  of,  one 
person,  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  the  Church 
could  say  in  her  own  defence,  why  he  should  not  follow  the  guid- 
ance of  his  own  opinion, — under  the  name  of  Conscience. "     P.  15. 

The  Archdeacon  completely  exposes  the  sophistry  which 
would  justify  such  schismatics,  by  pleading  in  their  behalf 
that  religious  liberty,  which  our  laws  concede  alike  to  all 
who  live  under  their  protection  ;  and  we  shall  conclude  our 
extracts  by  bringing  forward  his  remarks  on  this  part  of 
his  subject. 

"  The  Laws  of  our  Country,  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  our  Established  Church,  grant  to  the  plea  of  f  Religious  Con- 
science,' every  liberty  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  State;  of 
which  State,  the  Laws  consider  Use  Established  Church  to  be  an 
integral  part.  So  long  as  men  live  peaceably  as  subjects  to  the 
State,  the/  are  not  only  justly,  but  jealously,  protected  by  the 
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taws,  in  the  profession  of  their   religious   doctrines,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religious  worship.     And  God  forbid  that  these 
legal  rights,  respecting  conscience  should  be  invaded  or  withdrawn. 
The  Laws  of  the  Land  however,  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  any 
other  power  over  men,  than  as  members  of  the  body  politic  under 
the    King.     The   Laws   of  the  Land    neither  have,  nor  pretend 
to  have,  any  dominion,  either  over  religious   doctrines,  or  over 
•  things  pertaining  to  the  conscience.'     The  Laws  of  God  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  command  obedience  to  the  *  King,  and  to  all 
that  are  put  in  authority  under  him,'  for  conscience  sake  ;  '  but  they 
prescribe  the  religious  rites,  the  religious  doctrines,  the  religious 
duties;  in  the  due  performance  of  which  consists  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  religious  conscience.'     The  government  of  a  country  may, 
for  the  purposes  of  expediency,  and  of  political  security,  grant 
to  the  plea  of  conscience,  whether  well  founded  or  groundless, 
a   liberty,  which  the    Laws  of  God,  as  the  Rule  of  conscience, 
may  not  sanction.     The  government  in  this  case,  neither  assumes 
the  right  of  dispensing  with  the  Laws  of  God,  nor  intends  any 
thing  more,  than  the  exercise  of  its   undoubted  right  over  indivi- 
dual  subjects,  as  members  of  the  commonwealth.     The  laws  of 
God  on  the  contrary,  never  talk  about  expediency,  or  compound 
for  duties.     They  exact  obedience  from  every  individual  Christian, 
not  in  any  respect  with  relation  to  his  worldly  condition,  but  en- 
tirely with   respect  to  his  spiritual  privileges;  as  he  is  a  Member 
of  that  spiritual   body   or  kingdom,  of  which   Christ  is  the  Head. 
They  enjoin  okber,  as  the  principle  of  general  tranquillity  among 
the  Members   of  the   Church  ;  and  they  enjoin  Charity  as  the 
principle  of  Onitv  in  Faith,  in  Worship,  and  in  the  Bond  of  Peace. 
To  assume  therefore,  as  is  notoriously  the  practice  in  our  days, 
the  right  of  acting  disorderly  '  in  things  pertaining  to  God  ;'  and 
to  ground  a  right  of  '  Religious  Conscience,'  which   human   Law 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away — on   a  mere  political  right— to 
which  alone  human  law  is  competent, — what  is  all  this,  but  to 
confound  the   distinctions  between  religious  order  and  disorder ; 
between  Christian  obedience  and  wilful  disobedience;  and  to  make 
the  Laws   of  Man  paramount  to  the  injunctions   of  divine  revela- 
tion?    What  is  it  less,  than  to  subject  the  Faith,  the  Ordinances, 
the  Institutions,  and  the  Duties,  of  the  Covenant   of  Christ  (with 
which  alone  '  religions    conscience'  is  connected)  not  only  to  the 
imperfection  of  man's   private  and   uninformed  judgment,  but  to 

the  arbitary  caprice  of  man's  will?"     P.  15. 

l 

If  we  have  extended  this  article  somewhat  beyond  our 
original  intention,  we  have  been  led  on  by  tbe  intrinsic  im- 
portance of  the  subject  which  it  discusses;  and  our  readers, 
we  are  satisfied,  wiil  require  no  apology  from  us,  for  the 
time  which  we  have  induced  them  to  bestow  on  a  composition 
of  so  much  vakie.  Never  was  it  more  expedient  for  the 
Killers  of  the  Church  to  arise  in  defence  of  her  godly  disci- 
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pline,  and  her  Apostolic  authority;  and  we  heartily  rejoice  in 
the  accession  of  strength  which  she  is  likely  to  acquire,  from  the 
appointment  of  such  men  as  Archdeacon  Thomas  to  stations 
of  dignity  and  responsibility.  We  earnestly  recommend 
this  Charge  to  all  who  require  information  on  these  topics, 
an1.!  we  hope  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of 
many  equally  seasonable  fruits  of  the  Archdeacon's  official 
exertions. 



ft  "     *~         ~"~"!" 

Art.  VI.  Facts  and  Observations  respecting  Canada,  and 
the  United  Stales  of  America:  affording  a  comparative 
Vieiv  of  the  Inducements  to  Immigration  presented  in  those 
Countries.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix  of  practical 
Instructions  to  Emiorant  Settlers  in  the  British  Colonies. 
By  Charles  F.  Grece,  Member  of  the  Montreal  and 
.  Quebec  Agricultural  Societies ;  and  Author  of  Essays  oft 
Husbandry,  addressed  to  the  Canadian  Farmers.  8vo. 
ISO  pp.     7s.     Harding.     Itl9. 

Art.  VII.  An  Attempt  to  give  a  correct  Account  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America;  and  offer  some  Information 
which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  have  a  Wish  to  emigrate 
to  that  Republic ;  and  particularly  to  those  of  the  poorer 
Class.  By  John  Noble.  8vo.  112  pp.  2s.  6d.  Bald- 
win and  Co.     1819. 

The  subject  to  which  the  above  works  relate,  has  recently  at- 
tracted so  much  of  the  public  attention,  that  we  need  hardly 
apologize  for  pointing  them  out  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
The  first  mentioned  of  the  two  publications  which  we  have 
above  prefixed,  is  a  sensible  and  really  valuable  little  work ;. 
containing  a  great  deal  of  important  information  in  a  very 
small  compass,  and  written  in  a  tone  of  much  good  feeling. 
The  object  of  it  is  to  point  out  the  superior  sdvantages  which 
the  Canadas  offer  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  investing  small 
capitals  in  the  cultivation  of  new  lands,  as  compared  with  those 
which  the  Western  states  of  the  United  Provinces  present. 
Mr.  Koble's  work,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  interest ;  it  is  a  cento  of  all  the  fine  things  which 
have  been  said  by  different  writers  about  the  happiness  of  the 
American  republic.  The  greater  part  of  these  fine  things,  to 
be  sn  re,  ape  dull  enough,  and  tolerably  stale  into  the  bargain  ; 
but  the  author  has  collected  some  "  familiar  letters/' 'written 
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by  various  individuals,  to  whom,  it  seems,  they  must  have  ap- 
peared in  a  different  light;  these  persons  are  divers  journey- 
men-taylors,  shoemakers,  saddlers,  and  other  mechanics ;  and 
their  report  of  the  state  of  manners,  government,  arts  and 
sciences,  and  so  on,  in  the  United  States,  is  not  without  its 
entertainment. 

One  man,  who  as  our  readers  may  suppose,  is  a  joiner,  ob- 
serves to  his  correspondent,  "  Land,  at  some  distance  from  a 
river  or  market,  I  can  have  for  one  days  work  as  a  carpenter, 
per  acre."  Another,  who  is  a  coach-maker,  exultingly  writes, 
'*<  I  can  buy  a  good  horse  for  thirty  dollars,  and  pay  no  tax; 
here's  pleasure,  no  more  kings  and  corrupt  governments  for 
me."  This  gentleman's  notions,  indeed,  fully  entitle  him  to 
ride  in  a  coach  and  four;  '*  in  this  land  of  plenty,  where 
honour  and  goodness  and  justice  reign,"  says  lie,  in  another 
letter,  "  no  one  begs  in  the  streets,  as  they  think  it  beneath 
the  dujnili)  of  man,  one  to  beg  of  another."  The  next  per- 
son is  a  taylor,  a  person  of  most  magnificent  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  apparel :  "  I  have  at  this  moment,"  he  writes,  "  a 
very  handsome  suit  making  for  the  summer  which  will  cost 
upwards  of  sixty  dollai's  (thirteen  pounds,  ten  shillings)."  His 
motive,  however,  for  all  this  expense,  is  given  immediately 
after;  "  for  every  man  that  is  of  good  habits"  he  delightfully 
remarks,  '<  is  looked  upon  with  respect,  as  we  have  no  lords 
and  dukes  as  you  have  in  Europe;  we  have  no  lord  but  the 
Lord  our  God,  and  that  is  all  we  require,  together  with  our 
president,  James  Mom'ce."  After  this,  we  are  introduced  to 
a  journeyman  printer,  who  sustains  his  character  in  the  co- 
medy with  equal  humour:  "The  people  here  are  more  intel- 
lectual and  much  better  informed  than  in  the  old  country ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  person  but  takes  a  daily  paper."  As  we 
are  now  in  company  with  a  man  of  letters,  our  readers,  we 
dare  say,  will  look  with  some  impatience  to  hear  his  unbiassed 
opinion  of  matters.  In  the  first  place  then,  "  they  who  come 
where  he  is,  must  bring  no  aerial  castles  with  them ;"  and  in 
the  next  place,  for  reasons  drawn  from  the  history  of  man, 
thev  must  sro  to  Pennsylvania  and  not  to  South  Carolina,  for 
he  M  has  no  hesitation  in  giving  his  decided  preference,  inde- 
pendent of  the  moral  turpitude  and  degrading  effect  of 
slavery  on  both  master  and  slave  to  the  Penns\Ivanian. 
His  habits  approach  much  nearer  to  our  own.  The  Caro- 
linian is  tyrant  over  his  estate;  he  wallows  in  wealth;  his 
munificence  to  his  visitors  is  unbounded  ;  but  in  his  slaves 
you  read  the  i:istory  of  man"  We  might  continue  to 
extract  from  the  correspondence  which  Mr.  Noble  has 
collected,  other  passages  equally  entertaining,  relating  how 
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a  gardener   was   pleased    with    that  absence  M  of   low  vul- 
garity   among    the   common-people,"    which    had    so    often 
shocked  his  better  breeding-  in  this  country.     Another  whose 
calling  may  easily  be  guessed,  "  liked  to  see  when  a  servant 
opens  the  door  of  a  carriage  for  his  master  and  mistress,  ho 
never  takes  off  his  hat  or  bows."     But  we  have  given  our 
readers  as  much  entertainment  from  Mr.  Noble's  book  as  Ave 
can  afford ;  we  heartily  wish  it  may  operate  the  effect  which 
the  gentleman,  who  has  been  at  the  pains  of  compiling  it,  in- 
tended ;  and  that  he  himself  and  all  those  who  entertain  si- 
milar opinions  with  him,  may  speedily  accept  the  invitation 
which  their  expatriated  friends  hold,  out  to  them;  we  are  quite 
serious  in  thinking,  that  "  crowns  of  convoy"  should,  be  put 
into  their  purses,  and  would  most  cheerfully  join  in  any  sub- 
scription for  the  purpose.     "When  men  have  no  love  for  their 
country,  they  cannot  reasonably   expect  that  their  country 
should  have  any  love  for  them.     Come  we  imw  to  the  work 
of  Miv  Grece. 

It  is  not  to  people  of  the  description  which  we  have  just 
been  speaking  of,  that  he  addresses  his  book,  but  to  persons 
who,  having  a  small  capital,  upon  which  they  wish  to  speculate 
in  the  cultivation  of  new  land,  are  in  danger  of  being  seduced 
by  the  partial  statements  of  Mr.  Birkbeck  and  others,  with 
respect  to  the  exclusive  advantages  which  the  Western  pro- 
vinces of  the  United  States  are  represented  to  possess.     And 
he  proves,  we  think,  upon  data  which  are  quite  incontestible, 
that  the  opportunities  which  the  Canadas  present  to  emigrants  of 
this  description,  are  very  decidedly  superior  to  any  which  can 
be  offered  iu  other  parts  of  America.     As  to  mechanics,  or  day- 
labourers  of  any  kind,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  be  their  condition 
in  this  country  ever  so  deplorable,  thev  are  not  likelv  to  improve 
it,  speaking  generally,  by  emigration  to  countries  such  as  he  is 
writing  of,  where  it  is  not  the  want  of  hands  that  is  felt, 
but  the  want  of  capital.     To  raise  subscriptions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  individuals  of  the  labouring  classes,  to  trans- 
port themselves  and  their  families,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  to 
the  United  States,  may  be  a  very  well-intentioned  piece  of 
charity,  but  it  is  we  fear  a  mistaken  one.     it  is  as  a  field,  in 
which  to  employ  the  overflow  of  capital  which  exists  in  this 
country,  that  the  New  World  oilers  such  temptations  to  enter- 
prize,  and  not  as  a  market  for  labour.     So  great  is  the  compe- 
tition here  in  almost  every  line  where  money  can  be  employed, 
that  a  person  with  a  small  capital  can  with  difficulty  secure 
such  returns  as  will  provide  a   bare   livelihood.     In  Canada 
or  in  the  United  States,  the  same  sum,  if  prudently  invested 
and  industriously  employed,   would   ensure,    not  merely  aa 
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abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  bat  eventually  a  wealthy 
independence.  That  such  a  state  of  things  will  necessarily 
operate  upon  many  of  our  small  capitalists,  (and  the  number  of 
such  in  this  country  is  very  great  indeed,)  is  certain  ;  and  the 
advantage  which  may  be  gained  by  securing  the  benefits  of 
their  activity  to  our  own  colonies  is  no  less  obvious.  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  too  liberal  in  the  facilities  which  they  afford 
to  persons  of  this  description,  for  investing  their  property  in 
the  improvement  of  our  own  colonial  possessions,  whether  in 
Africa  or  America ;  but  more  particularly  in  this  last,  as  they 
have  acquired  a  degree  of  importance  from  political  causes, 
which  hardly  attaches  to  any  other  of  our  trans-atlantic  do- 
minions. For  a  similar  reason  our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 
Grece :  in  pointing  out  the  many  advantages  which  the 
Canadas  possess,  for  those  who  are  adventurous  enough  to 
risk  their  little  property  in  such  speculations  as  we  now  al- 
lude to,  he  has  rendered  no  inconsiderable  service  to  his 
country;  and  we  do  not  know  how  we  can  better  employ  a 
few  pages  than  in  assisting  to  make  his  book  known  to  the 
public. 

In  the  observations  which  Mr.  Grece  has  here  put  to- 
gether, he  has  confined  himself,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  a 
comparison  of  the  prospects  which  the  Canadas  hold  out  to 
the  new  corner,  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  Western  States  of 
the  Union;  not  only  because  his  arguments  will  apply  for  the 
most  part  to  the  other  States,  a  fortiori,  but  because  it  is  to  the 
Illinois  and  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  htm  been  principally  directed.  And  first  with  respect 
to  the  natural  advantages  which  the  British  dominions  pos- 
sess. 

Although  the  difference  of  latitude  between  the  States  of 
Upper  Canada  and  those  of  the  Illinois  be  only  live  degrees, 
the  former  being  in  the  parallel  of  the  South  of  France,  the 
latter  in  that  of  Sicily  and  Sfaplks,  yet  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature in  the  two  countries  is  prodigious.     In  the  former, 
the  thermometer  indicates  a  climate  similar  to  that  in   the 
provinces  of  the  Rhine,  whereas  in  the  latter,  the  hea-  is 
considerably  more  intense  than  in  any  part  of  Europe.     The 
occasion  of  this  is  easily  explained  from  natural  causes :  the 
Western  provinces  of  the  United  States  consist  of  immense 
plains,  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  Llanos  and  Pampas  of 
South  America,  and  placed  upon  a  level  very  little  raised 
above  that  of  the  sea.     The  Canadas,  on  the  contrary,  are 
placed  upon  table-lands,  at  a  greater  elevation  above  the  'sea 
th$p      i       i ■■^■'w-  '->f  "Ouat  extern  perhaps  in  the  known  wor.n. 
Oh    fchis  subject  yve  'may  refer  our  readers  to  some  remarks 
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which  we  have  made,  in  the  present  number,  in  our  review  of 
Humboldt,  from  which  they  will  perceive  that  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  at  any  given  place,  depends  nearly  us  much  upon 
the  circumstance  we  are  now  alluding-  to,  as  upon  the  distance 
of  it  from  the  equator. 

The  consequences   of  this  important  fact  are  sufficiently 
perceptible  in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries.     It  is  a 
matter  of  certainty,  as  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
subject  knows,  and  which  Mr.  Birkbeck  had  his  reasons  for 
coucealing,  that  in  the  Wabash  country,  the  heat  is  such  as 
to  prevent  the  more  laborious  departments  of  agricultural  em* 
ploy  men  ts  from  being-  performed  by  Europeans;  who  are  con- 
sequently obliged  and  actually  do  employ  slaves  in  all  the  farm- 
ing* operations  where  continued  bodily  exertion  is  demanded. 
In  the  months   of  July  and  August  the  heat  is  absolutely 
intolerable,  and  rendered  still  more  so  from  the  nature  of  the 
landscape.     These  are  immense  dry  basins,  extending  over 
thousands  of  acres  without  the  slightest  variation  of  surface; 
bounded    by  swamps   on  the  side,  which  is  washed   by  the 
Ohio,  and  by  immense  forests,  scarcely  less  fatal  to  human 
life  on   the  others.     As  one  of  Mr.  Noble's  admiring  cor- 
respondents writes,  from  the  Missouri  territory  :  "  The  land 
about  this  town  is  the  most  delightful  that  can  be  imagined ; 
an  open  level  plain  of  the  richest  possible  soil,  perfectly  clear 
from  bushes,  and  covered  with  gruts  higher  than  my  head. — 
(delightful  indeed  !)    As  thousands  c^f  acres  are  open,  every  one 
keeps  as  many  cows  and  horses  as  he  chooses,  and  cuts  any 
quantity  of  hay  (pretty  hay  it  must  be);  and  yet,  (mirabile 
diciu!)  butter  and  cheese  arehigher  here  than  in  England !"  How 
accurately  does  the  account  or  this  poor  wondering  Lincoln- 
shire mechanic,  agree,  in  all  its  prominent  features,   With  the 
faithful  picture  which   Mr.  Grece  has  drawn,  from  personal 
observation,  of  the  condition  in  which  the  self-deluded  wan- 
derer Irom  his  native  land  finds  himself,  when  he  first  ar- 
rives in  these  blissful  plains; — the  country  where  there  are 
no  kings,  no  taxes,  no  churches;  the  abode  of  plenty ;  "the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 

ic  Perhaps,  with  a  delicate  wife  and  a  family  of  children,  lie  finds 
himself  seated  under  a  tree,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  trackless 
region,  where  not  a  single  human  face,  beside  those  of  his  own  re- 
tinue, can  be  seen  ;  not  a  hut  or  a  cabin,  can  he  behold  ;  and  the 
alluring  stories  he  had  been  told  about  luxuriant  natural  meadows, 
called  Prairies,  waiting-  only  for  the  hand  of  the  mower,  and  a 
day's  sun  to  be  converted  into  food  for  his  horses  and  cattle,  turn 
out  io  have  been  lavished  upon  wide  open  fields  of  grass,  towering 
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as  high  as  the  first-floor  window  of  the  comfortable  house  he  lias 
forsaken  in  Europe ;  and  penetrating,  with  its  tough  fibrous  roots 
into  the  earth,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ploughshare,  requiring  the 
operation  of  fire  ere  the  land  can  be  converted  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose.""  i\  63. 

If  one  of  these  mistaken  persons  can  only  reconcile  it  to 
his  conscience,  to  let  his  native  country  enjoy  the  benefit  m 
his  little  wealth  and  industry,  and  if  the  love  of  freedom  have: 
not  rendered  English  laws,  and  English  manners,  and  English 
feelings,  altogether  intolerable,  let  him  consider  for  a  moment, 
how  different  will  be  his  lot,  if  he  removes  himself  to  Canada; 
through  which,  be  it  noted,  he  must  pass,  whatever  be  his 
determination,  if  lie  selects  the  quickest  and  cheapest 
passage* 

Of  the  temperature  of  Upper  Canada  weliave  spoken  already. 
It  differs  but  little  from  the  climate  of  England,  except  that  in 
the  former  country  the  farmer  can  never  be  at  any  loss,  from 
the  fickleness  of  the  weather,  as  with  us,  what 'kind  of  la- 
bour he  shall  pursue.  With  respect  to  its  productions,  it 
does  not  indeed  produce  grass  "  higher  than  our  heads,"  but 
the  grape-vine  grows  wild,  and  always  comes  to  maturity 
when  cultivated.  Melons  ripen  in  the  open  air,  and  every 
description  of  European  fruit  is  abundant.  Upper  Canada 
has  frequently  been  styled  the  garden  of  North  America:  an 
appellation  that  it  really  deserves,  whether  we  look  to  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  the  diversity  of  its  productions, 
or  the  magnificence  and  variety  of  the  scenery.  Its  immense 
inland  seas,  its  innumerable  streams,  and  navigable  rivers, 
point  it  out  as  being  by  nature  one  of  the  most  favoured 
regions  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  world  in  which  the  returns  of  produce  seem  to  be  more 
abundant.  Wheat  will  yield  20  for  1,  barley  25  for  1 ;  other 
grains  in  proportion:  and  instead  of  that  fine  ten-foot-high 
grass  of  the  prairies,  the  Canadians  have  cultivated  grasses 
of  the  finest  quality  and  in  the  most  abundant  crops. 

But  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  in  any  comparison  between  two  countries,  it  is  not 
sufficient,  to  shew  what  the  lands  will  respectively  grow,  but 
we  should  also  keep  in  mind,  how  and  with  whatpioiit,  they 
may  be  disposed  of.  Every  agriculturist  knows,  as  Mr. 
Grece  observes,  that  it  is  of  little  avail  to  the  farmer,  that 
he  is  able  to  grow  wheat  at  the  expence  of  only  three  or 
four  shillings  a  bushel,  if  it  should  cost  double  that  sum  in 
getting  it  to  market.  Now  in  this  particular  the  parallel 
between  the  western  States  of  the  Union  and  those  of  the 
British   dominion,  cannot   possibly  be  pursued   for  one1  mo- 
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taient :  so  exceedingly  inferior  i«  this  point  of  comparison, 
are  the  former. 

With  respect  to  the  home  market,  the  articles  sold  on  a 
single  market  day  at  Quebec  or  Montreal  (towns  with  which 
there  is  a  water  communication  from  almost  every  place  in 
either  of  the  Canadas  (would  supply  the  population  round 
Mr.  Birkbeck's  prairie,  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
And  if  we  look  to  the  foreign  market,  the  superiority  of 
the  Canadas  is  still  beyond  all  comparison,  preponderant; 
On  this  subject,  our  readers  may  consult  Mr.  Grece. 

"  Ships  laden  at  the  ports  of  Montreal,  or  Quebec,  proceed 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  a  day  or  two's  time  enter  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  proceed,  in  almost  a  direct  line,  southward  to 
Bermuda,  unimpeded  by  adverse  winds,  and  without  encountering 
the  long  and  perilous  rout  by  the  gulphs  of  Mexico  and  Florida, 
This  voyage  is  usually  made  in  about  sixteeen  days ;  whereas, 
those  from  the  states  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  have,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  make  the  dangerous  and  tedious  descent  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  thence,  from  the  entrance  of  the  latter 
riyer,  after  having  taken  in  their  cargo  at  New  Orleans,  they  pass 
the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  then  that  of  Florida,  up  to  the  latitude 
of  the  variable  winds;  then,  standing  to  the  eastward,  in  order  to 
descend  to  the  south,  and  so  fall  in  with  the  trade  winds,  that  they 
may  reach  the  West  India  Islands.  Added  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
trade  winds,  a  very  slight  inspection  of  any  common  map  or  chart 
of  these  parts,  will  immediately  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
Canada  in  this  respect.  Vessels  from  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans,  cannot  make  their  voyage,  ordinarily,  in  less  than; 
28  days;  nor  return  under  from  90  to  ISO  days.  Ships  cannot 
sail  from  New  Orleans  to  the  West  Indies  in  less  than  from  30  to 

36  days."     P.  48. 

. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  advantages  which  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence confers  upon  our  dominions  in  America  are  so  great, 
in  respect  to  the  facilities  which  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  A .merican  population  in  the  coun- 
tries above  St.  Regis,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lakes, 
look  to  Montreal  for  a  market.  To  shew  the  importance 
which  the  American  government  attaches  to  this  well  known 
fact,  they  have  resolved,  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  disad- 
vantages tinder  which  that  part  of  the  Union  labours,  to  form 
a  canal  from  the  lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  or  North  River. 
The  length  of  it,  is  to  be  353  miles,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  it  is  already  cut.  The  scale  upon  which  it  is  projected, 
does  credit  to  the  enterprizing  spirit  of  those  by  whom  the 
work  is  prosecuted.  It  is  to  be  40  feet  wide  at  the  surface, 
and  28  at  the  bottom.     The  water  is  to  be  4  feet  deep,  ami 
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and  it  is  calculated  that  boats  of  a  given  construction,  and 
carrying  100  tons  will  be  able  to  pass  along  it.  The  expense 
of  this  canal  when  finished  is  estimated  to  cost  4,881,73.8 
dollars,  or  <£1,220,4S1,  an  average  of  £3,450  currency, 
per  mile.  The  calculated  expense  of  conveyance  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Hudson  by  this  canal  is  stated  by  the  projector, 
to  be  £2  2s.  7|d.  per  ton,  of  which  £l  5s.  for  tolls. 

How  far  this  canal  when  finished  may  prove  detrimental 
to  the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  a  question  of  much 
doubt  among  commercial  men,  even  of  the  Americans 
themselves.  But  Mr.  Grece  states,  and  appearently  upon 
clear  grounds,  as  a  matter  well  known,  by  digging  a 
canal  of  18  miles,  the  navigation  from  Lake  Erie  to  Mon- 
treal, might  be  made  equal  to  that  by  the  great  western 
canal.  And  as  tolls  upon  this  and  the  St.  Lawrence  would 
in  all  probability  not  exceed  If  dollar  or  7s.  6d.  the  Lake 
Erie  farmer  would  still  be  able  to  bring  his  produce  to  mar- 
ket at  Montreal,  for  much  less  per  ton  than  he  could  carry 
it  to  New  York  by  the  Hudson.  If  these  calculations  are 
well  founded,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  attention  of  our 
government  will  be  turned  to  the  subject. 

Another  point  of  some  consequence  to  be  considered,  on 
the  subject  of  a  market  for  the  disposal  of  produce  growu 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  compared  with  that, 
grown  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  is  this:  by  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  corn  bill,  it  is  enacted  that  wheat  from  the 
Canadas  may  be  imported  into  this  country,  when  the  price 
is  only  70s.  per  quarter,  while  it  is  not  permitted  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  until  it  rises  to  80s.  This  is  an  incal- 
culable advantage  which  the  Canadian  farmer  possesses, 
because  it  almost  secures  to  him  a  market,  when  the  corn  of 
the  west  country  farmer,  may  be  rotting  in  his  granaries  for 
want  of  a  purchaser  *. 

*  On  this  subject  Mr.  Grece  proposes  some  queries  for  the  consideration  of 
the  British  legislature,  which  we  think  very  well- worthy  its  attention. 

"  Is  it  consonant  with  the  provisions  of  the  British  Statute  53  George  ITT. 
Cap.  26.  that  wheat  and  flour,  heing  the  growth  of  a  foreign  state,  and  a?  such, 
liable,  to  the  prohibiting  duty  in  England,  should,  by  descending  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  be  put  into  British  ships,  and  entered  in  Britain  at  a  lower  duty, 
which  they  would  not  be  entitled  to,  unless  they  were  deemed  to  be  British 
growth  ? 

"  2.  Is  it  not  an  infringement  of  the  Statute  52  George  III.  Cap.  117.  that 
timber,  staves,  and  other  productions  of  a  like  nature,  the  growth  of  a  foreign 
nation,  should,  by  the  same  species  of  fallacious  shipment,  entirely  escape  the 
duty  originally  imposed  to  protect  the  produce  of  the  British  Colonies. 

"  3.  Ought  not  pioductions  of  the  United  States,  pa-s'ng  through  the  C*« 
nadag,  to  be  entered  'here  as  foreign  produce  for  exportation  ? 
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So  much  for  the  prospects  which  our  own  dominions  in 
North  America  hold  out  to  the  farmer,  as  compared  with 
those  which  the  United  Provinces  present,  in  regard  to  the 
natural  advantages  which  they  respectively  possess.  And  we 
may  observe,  that  these  advantages  are  so  weli  known  and 
appreciated  by  the  Americans  themselves,  that  in  Lower 
Canada,  the  townships  are  composed  principally  of  natives 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  upper  pro\inces,  the  Ameri- 
can settlers,  particularly  since  the  late  war.  are  received 
with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  by  the  inhabitants. 

As  to  the  prices  of  labour  and  provisions,  the  difference 
is  inconsiderable ;  the  former  being  extremely  high,  and  the 
latter  extremely  low,  in  all  parts  of  America ;  though  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  the  price  of  labour,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Fearon,  is  so  high  as  to  require  explanation.  He  fixes  the 
wages  of  a  labouring  man  at  from  £58  to  £65  per  annum  : 
a  sum  at  least  double  the  price  of  it,  in  any  other  part  of 
the  States ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  value  of 
produce  is,  in  the  same  place,  stated  exceedingly  low. 

The  price  of  land  in  the  western  states,  is  what  a  Cana- 
dian would  think  enormous.  Land,  25  miles  on  either  side 
of  Cincinnati,  to  a  100  north  of  it,  costs  from  8  to  20  dol- 
lars per  acre.  In  the  Tenassee  country,  it  sells  in  a  state 
of  nature  for  88  dollars  per  acre.  The  price  of  uncleared  land, 
at  the  district  land  office,  is  2  dollars  per  acre ;  when  clear- 
ed the  same  lands  bring  from  20  to  30  dollars. 

With  respect  to  the  price  of  land  in  Canada,  Mr.  Grece 
tells  us, 

"  Farms  of  100  acres,  with  a  small  log-house,  and  a  barn, 
thirty  acres  of  the  land  being  previously  prepared  for  cultivation, 
may  be  bought  for  from  ^150  to  £200.  In  the  townships,  which 
are  very  extensive,  and  in  many  parts  not  more  than  fifty  or  eighty 
miles  from  the  city  of  Montreal,  the  great  emporium  of  the  Ca- 
nadas,  farms  may  be  bought  on  the  above  terms. 

"  Land  in  a  state  of  nature  may  be  bought  for  from  ten  shillings, 
to  two  pounds  per  acre,  at  a  credit  of  from  five  to  ten  years,  pay- 
ing 6  per  cent  interest  to  the  owner,  This  land,  to  be  cleared, 
and  made  fit  for  sowing,  will  cost  about  three  or  four  pounds  per 
acre  more,  in  the  Lower  Province;  in  the  Upper  Province,  about 
six  pounds  per  acre  ;  labour  not  being  so  plentiful  there. 

"These  questions,  however  trifling  they  may  appear  at  first  sight,  and  how- 

«ver  simply  they  may  be  stated,  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  Canadian  pro- 

r      vinces,  and  the  British  revenue  in  general;  and  I  trust  they  will  be  received  as 

jthey. are. meant;  and  that  they  will  be  listened  to  by  those  wheat  they  interest, 

with' the  attention  their  importance  demands. 

Jb  e 
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"  There  are,  at  present,  many  opportunities  of  getting  farms, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Montreal,  where  is  received  the  produce 
of  the  most  remote  settlements  of  Upper  Canada,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  rich  and  fertile  district  of  which  it  bears  the  name.  Nor 
is  there,  at  this  time,  ar.y  difficulty  in  obtaining  farms  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Three  Rivers,  or  that  of  Quebec ;  but  as  the  district 
of  Montreal  possesses  a  more  congenial  climate,  lying  in  a  more 
southerly  direction,  I  would,  by  all  means,  recommend  emigra- 
tion to  those  parts. 

"  In  Upper  Canada,  plenty  of  land  may  be  had  at  from  two  to 
four  dollars  per  acre,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and,  with  some  clear- 
ing, for  a  moderate  consideration.''     P.  19. 

The  next  head  of  comparison  to  which  we  shall  advert, 
is  that  of  taxation ;  and  here  the  friends  of*  Mr.  Birkbeck, 
will  expect  to  triumph  ;  for  the  greatest  admirers  of  civil 
subordination  will  admit  that  the  republican  is  a  cheap  form 
o(  o-overnment.  However  there  is  no  rule  without  an  excep- 
tion. In  the  Canadas  the  protestants  pay  no  tithes;  (good 
news  that  for  Mr.  Fearon  ;)  direct  taxation  is  confined  to  im- 
portations :  dry  goods  pay  2h  per  cent;  rum  from  8d.  to 
Is.  per  gallon  ;  brandy,  wine,  and  other  articles  the  growth 
of  foreign  states,  pay  somewhat  higher  duties. 

How  stands  the  account  on  the  other  side  of  the  question? 
We   have  no  means  of  giving  a  very  exact  answer;  but  if 
it  be  considered  that  upon  a  population  of  8  or  9  millions  of 
people,  of  whom  not  above  2  millions  can  be  males  and  of  an 
age  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  a  revenue 
is" raised   of  about  5  millions  sterling  for  the  expenses  of  a 
peace  establishment,  we  shall  easily  see  that  notwithstanding^ 
the  coach  maker's  boast,  before  alluded  to,  the   people  of 
the  United  States  are  not  only  taxed,    but  all  things  con- 
sidered, pretty  highly  taxed,  'indeed  if  we   refer    to  Mr. 
Fearon's  book,  we  shall  soon  perceive  the   certainty  of  ibis 
fact.     In  the  first  placa  we  find  mention  of  a  poll  tax  of  Lite. 
per  he»d  ;  then  there  is  a  city  tax,  poor  rates  *,  county  tax;, 
state  tax,  stamp  duty,  dog  tax,   land  tax,   tax  on  carriages, 
■duty  on  auctions,  on  sugar,  licenses  to  sell  spirituous  liquors, 
duty  oir  wines,  on  spirits,  foreign   and  domestic;  to  say  no- 
thing of  an'  ad  valorem  duty,  of,   we  believe  thirty  per  cent, 
•on  every  thing  imported  from  this  country  ;  the  effect  of  this 
last  is  made  pretty  evident  by  the  before  mentioned  anecdote, 
that  in  the  United  States  it  costs  1-U.  10*.  to  dress  a  journey 
man  iaytor. 

*  In  this  country,  says  Mr.  liirkheek,  "  we  have  unfovlrtnalely  adopted  tlie 
English  poor  law  system  ;  which,  so  far  as  it  yet  operates,  is  a  onnkcr  worm, 
gnawing,  at  the  heart's  core  of  our   national    morals,  pr&spferity &nfl  sfretrglh.g 
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We  have  now  gone  through  the  most  Important  of  the  par- 
ticulars upon  which  the  comparison  we  have  been  instituting 
must  necessarily  turn  ;  Mr.  Grece  introduces  some  other  to- 
pics, upon  which  did  our  limits  permit,  we  should  perhaps 
wish  to  say  a  few  words ;  we  mean  the  similarity  of  laws, 
manners,  interests,  and  municipal  regulations,  the  indentity  of 
the  government,  sameness  of  the  religion,  and  various  other 
circumstances,  in  all  of  which  the  emigrant  would  still  feel 
himself  at  home  in  Canada.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
hinted  at  this  topic;  it  may  have  no  effect  upon  such  Jaco- 
binical fanatics  as  Mr.  Birkbeck,  or  upon  such  heartless  cox- 
combs as  Mr.  Fearon ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  every  good 
man ;  and  we  may  hope  that  all  who  have  left  their  native 
country,  or  may  hereafter  be  persuaded  to  leave  it,  in  search 
of  independence,  are  not  of  the  character  of  the  gentlemen, 
we  have  now  alluded  to ; — upon  every  good  man,  then  we 
repeat,  the  consideration  which  .we  have  just  suggested,  will, 
we  are  sure,  have  no  ordinary  weight. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Life  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,   Rector  of  Ballaugh,  Isle  of 

Man.     8vo.  pp.419.     10s.  6d.     Rivingtons,  1819. 
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Ecclesiastical  Biography,  though  not  a  very  extensive 
class  in  English  literature,  is  particularly  rich  in  choice  spe- 
cimens of  composition  :  and  for  a  proof  of  this  assertion  we 
need  do  little  more  than  refer  to  Izaak  Walton's  Lives,  and 
many  of  the  other  scattered  pieces  which  have  been  collected 
so  usefully  by  Dr.  Wordsworth.  We  opened  Mr.  S  to  well's 
volume  with  very  favourable  impressions  ;  for  we  have  long- 
been  used  to  contemplate  with  reverence  the  piety  and  the 
simplicity  of  Bishop  Wilson's  character;  and  we  looked  for, 
not  perhaps  a  brilliant,  but  certainly  an  agreeable  portrai- 
ture of  his  truly  Christian  ministry.  If  we  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  this  expectation  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  ; 
for  we  are  much  afraid  that  human  nature  is  so  perversely 
addicted  to  excitement,  that  the  details  of  tranquil  goodness 
become  insipid,  in  comparison  with  the  memorials  of  those 
less  beneficial  but  mightier  actions  which  in  their  course 
have  convulsed  and  agitated  mankind.  It  is  the  bold  and 
masculine  pencil  which  gains  its  full  effect  from  a  powerful 
light ;  there  are  colours  so  delicate,  touches  so  fine,  fini'sh- 
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ing  so  exquisite,  that  they  must  be  half  shaded  if  we  would 
preserve  them.  Richelieu  and  Mazarine,  in  their  turbulent 
and  restless  careers,  present  far  easier  materials  to  the  bio- 
grapher, than  Fenelon  in  the  milder  beauty  of  his  unambi- 
tious path  ;  and  the  conqueror  or  the  criminal,  be  he  but 
great  enough  in  his  way,  will  always  cover  more  space  in 
history  than  the  scholar  or  the  saint. 

Besides  all  this,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Stowell  is 
exactly  fitted  for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  very  good  and  pious  man,  and  an 
excellent  parish  priest ;  but  he  is  evidently  little  skilled  in 
writing.  Moreover  not  a  third  of  his  volume  is  occupied  by 
its  avowed  subject;  and  the  reader  will  find  many  more  eja- 
culations and  reflections  of  the  biographer,  than  anecdotes 
and  accounts  of  the  biographee.  All  these  are  very  well  in 
their  way,  but  they  appear  to  us  to  be  a  little  misplaced,  and 
we  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  omitting  them.  Mr. 
Stowell,  in  one  passage, betrays  a  very  rhetorical  admiration 
of  the  Bible  Society,  and  we  think  that  much  of  his  volume, 
with  but  slight  alterations,  might  cut  up  into  tolerable  notes 
for  the  maiden  speeches  of  juvenile  orators,  at  the  taverns  in 
which  the  worshippers  of  "  this  bright  star  of  the  Christian 
hemisphere"  hold  their  anniversary  love-feasts. 

Thomas  Wilson  was  born  at  Burton,  in  the  County  of 
Cheshire,  of  an  ancient  and  r3spectable  family,  on  the  20th 
December,  1683.  The  rudiments  of  his  education  were  ac- 
quired under  Mr.  Harpur,  a  learned  schoolmaster  in  Ches- 
ter; from  whose  tuition  he  was  transferred  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  with  an  allowance  of  twenty  pounds  a  year. 
His  first  design  was  to  study  medicine ;  but  by  the  advice  of 
!his  friend,  Archdeacon  Hewetson,  he  gave  an  ultimate  pre- 
ference to  divinity.  His  industry,  while  at  college,  was  re- 
markable, and  Mr.  Stowell  assures  us,  that  '  it  appears 
(though  he  gives  no  witness  from  which  it  appears,  and  ad- 
mits, "presently  afterwards,  that  '  we  have  no  distinct  ac- 
count of  this  interesting  event,')  that  when  Mr.  Wilson 
formed  the  resolution  of  studying  for  the  ministry,  his  heart 
and  mind  experienced  a  change  of  the  most  important  nature, 
and  that  few  have  exhibited  more  convincing  evidence  of 
being  renewed."  That  Mr.  Wilson  reflected  with  becoming 
seriousness  on  the  importance  of  the  duties  which  he  was 
about  to  undertake,  we  doubt  not :  and  that  the  promised 
Spirit  secretly  afforded  his  guidance  to  the  heart  which  fer- 
vently sought  it,  we  are  equally  ready  to  admit — for  if  we 
were  not,  our  Christianity  would  be  an  empty  profession. 
But  if  more  than  this  is  meant  to  be  implied  by  the  technical 
terms  which  we  have  quoted,  we  must  refuse  our  assent  to  a 
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renewal  and  a  change  concerning-  which  the  good  Bishop 
himself  is  profoundly  silent. 

Mr.  Wilson  remained  at  the  University  till  the  year  1686, 
when  he  was  ordained  deacon,  by  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  ; 
and  soon  after  obtained  the  curacy  of  New  Church,  in  the 
parish  of  Winwick,  in  Lancashire,  of  which  On  Sherlock, 
his  maternal  uncle,  was  rector.  His  stipend,  as  curate,  was 
only  30/.  a  year,  but  upon  this,  he  was  so  u  passing  rich" 
that  he  contrived  to  set  apart  one  tenth  of  it  for  charitable 
purposes.  In  1689,  he  was  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chester;  and,  in  a  short  time  appointed  domestic  chap- 
lain to  William,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  tutor  to  his  son  James, 
Lord  Strange.  The  Mastership  of  the  Almshouse  at  La- 
tham, united  to  his  other  offices,  increased  his  income  to  fifty 
pounds,  one  sixth  of  which  was  annually  dedicated  to  the 
poor. 

Lord  Derby's  respect  for  his  new  chaplain,  was  not  a  lit- 
tle increased  by  his  refusal  of  the  valuable  living  of  Baddes- 
worth,  "  as  inconsistent  with  the  resolves  of  his  conscience 
against  non-residence."  But  a  still  more  decided  and  unu- 
sual step,  which  Mr.  Wilson  ventured  to  take,  confirmed  his 
patron's  high  opinion  of  his  fearless  integrity.  The  habits 
of  profusion  in  this  nobleman's  family,  had  long  engaged  the 
serious  notice  of  the  chaplain,  and  he  determined  to  remon- 
strate with  Lord  Derby,  and  thus  endeavour  to  relieve  his 
embarrassments  by  calling  him  to  an  investigation  of  them. 
This  delicate  task  he  performed  partly  by  conversation  and 
partly  by  letter  ;  and,  much  to  the  credit  of  his  patron,  it 
was  executed  not  only  without  offence,  but  with  a  success 
which  led  to  an  economical  reform,  and  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment of  his  affairs.  We  know  not  upon  which  party  this 
singular  transaction  reflects  the  highest  honour. 

Nor  was  he  less  dextrous  in  the  formation  of  his  pupil's 
mind. 

"  The  principal  defects  in  this  young  nobleman's  character,  were 
an  impetuosity  of  temper  and  want  of  consideration.  Mr.  Wilson 
studiously  endeavoured  to  correct  these  defects.  To  impress  his 
lessons  on  this  subject  more  effectually,  he  had  recourse  to  an  ex- 
traordinary experiment.  One  day,  as  Lord  Strange  was  going  to 
subscribe  a  paper  which  he  had  not  read,  his  tutor  dropped  some 
burning  sealing-wax  on  his  finger,  which,  from  the  exquisite  pain 
it  occasioned,  excited  a  feeling  of  strong  indignation,  but' this  feel- 
ing quickly  subsided  when  he  was  informed  of  the  friendly 'design 
of  the  action,  and  considered  that  it  was  done  to  remind  him'  while 
he  lived,  never  to  sign  a  paper  which  he  had  not  first 'attentively 
read."     P.  29. 

■      -  •■   •  ■ 
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His  labours  unhappily  were  not  allowed  to  manifest  their 
fruit.     Lord  Strange  died  abroad,  at  an  early  period  of  life. 
The  Bishoprick  of  Sodor  and  Man  being  vacant,  in  1693, 
vyas  offered  by  Lord  Derby,  in  whom  the  preferment  lay,  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  afraid  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  so 
high  a  situation,  refused  it  for  more  than  four  years.     King 
William   at  length,   on    the    representation   of  Archbishop 
Sharp,  insisted  that  it  should  be  filled  up,  and  Lord  Derby 
peremptorily  declining  to  receive  any  farther  denial,  Mr. 
Wilson  was  consecrated  at  the  Savoy  Church,  on  the  16th 
January,  1697.     On  his  arrival  in  the  island,  he  found  that 
both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  state  of  his  diocese  required 
close  attention.  The  palace  was  dilapidated,  and  in  rebuild- 
ing it,  and  putting  the  demesne  in  order,  he  expended  1400/. 
a  large  sum  in  those  days,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
the  revenues  of  the  See  scarcely  exceeded  300/.  a  year. 

In  the  following  year  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Patten,  Esq.  of  Warrington  ;  our  readers  will  find 
much  amusement  in  Mr.  Stoweli's  solemn  speculations  on 
this  event.  By  this  lady,  who  is  described  as  an  amiable 
woman,  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters;  one  of  whom 
only,  Thomas,  afterwards  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  survived  his  father.  In 
1705,  the  Bishop  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  sincerely  attached. 

The  Bishop's  charities  were  now  conducted  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  fie  had  a  poor's  drawer  for  alms,  and  a  poor's 
chest  for  corn  and  meal  in  his  barn,  constantly  kept  full  to 
the  brim.  Nor  were  these  bounties  given  as  encouragements 
to  idleness — the  palace  court  became  a  general  mart  for 
the  webs,  yarn,  and  worsted,  of  the  manufactories  which  he 
had  established  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  all  who  would 
work  found  a  ready  purchaser  of  their  produce.  A  proper 
discrimination  regulated  the  relief  which  he  afforded  ;  and 
though  impositions  sometimes  occurred,  they  were  by  no 
means  frequent.  The  medical  knowledge  which  he  had  ac- 
quired while  at  college,  opened  another  source  of  usefulness, 
and  he  acted  in  great  measure  as  physician  to  his  diocese. 
Agriculture  occupied  much  of  his  attention  ;  and  his  bene- 
volent labours  in  the  education  of  the  parochial  poor  are 
still  gratefully  remembered,  not  only  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but 
also  in  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  constant  and   earnest,  and  during 

his  fifty-eight  years  of  incumbency  he  never  failed    (unless 

when  prevented  by   sickness)   to  perform  some  part   of  the 

Sunday's  duty.     He  was  a  regular  observer  of  family  wor- 
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ship,    and  Mr.  Stowell  records  a  gratifying-  instance  of  the 
utility  of  his  example  on  this  point. 

"  It  is  related,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  a  large  com- 
pany  at  his  house,  consisting  of  foreigners  and  persons  of  different 
religious  persuasions,  the  servant  entered  the  parlour  at  the  hal- 
lowed hour,  with  the  usual  intimation.  His  Lordship  having  apolo- 
gized to  the  company  for  leaving  them,  telling  tliem  that  he  was  going 
to  pray  with  his  people,  immediately  retired,  but  no  sooner  had  he 
reached  the  chapel,  than  every  one  of  his  guests  followed,  as  if 
constrained  by  an  involuntary  impulse,  and  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion."  P.  45. 

At  his  own  expence  he  printed  and  circulated  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  into  Manks  ;  a  language 
which  he  took  considerable  pains  to  acquire.  He  published 
also  a  useful  Manual,  in  Manks  and  English,  entitled  "  The 
Principles  and  Duties  of  Christianity."  By  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Bray's  excellent  fund,  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
parochial  libraries  throughout  the  island.  His  conduct  to 
his  Clergy  was  distinguished  by  an  affectionate  and  paternal 
deportment,  which,  even  when  he  was  compelled  to  "  re» 
prove,  rebuke,  or  exhort,"  bore  with  it  the  genuine  marks 
of  apostolical  charity. 

In  the  pious  exercise  of  these  duties,  Bishop  Wilson 
was  interrupted  by  an  unfortunate  contest  between  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  of  the  island.  We  cannot 
enter  into  any  detail  of  these  transactions,  which  possess  no 
interest  in  themselves,  unless  as  connected  with  the  Bishop, 
and  which  are  sufficiently  involved  in  legal  obscurity  to  be 
troublesome  to  the  reader  without  repaying  him  for  his 
trouble.  The  Governor  of  the  Island,  Captain  Home,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  dispo- 
sition :  with  whom,  however,  strange  to  say,  Lord  Derby 
sided  ;  probably  from  no  unusual  jealousy  of  Church  autho- 
rity. In  the  course  of  the  dispute,  this  officer,  under  a  pre- 
tence that  the  Bishop  had  transgressed  his  powers,  illegally 
sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  resistance,  committed  him,  on  the  29th  June, 
1722,  to  Castle  Rushen  prison,  with  a  strict  charge  to  the  jai- 
lor to  treat  him  with  every  mark  of  contumely,  and  to  admit 
no  person  to  see  or  converse  with  him.  His  confinement 
lasted  two  months,  when  a  decision  of  the  King  in  Council 
reversed  all  the  proceedings  of  the  civil  ollicers,  and  effectu- 
ally vindicated  the  character  of  the  Bishop.  The  populace 
who  with  difficulty  had  been  restrained  from  tumult  by  his 
exhortations,  during  his  imprisonment,  openly  manifested 
their  feelings  on  his  release,  and  conducted  him  in  triumph 
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on  a  long  march  to  his  palace.  The  dampness  of  the  cell  m 
which  he  had  been  confined,  deprived  him,  however,  of  the 
free  use  of  his  right  hand  ;  and  he  carried  to  the  grave  the 
marks  of  Captain  Home's  injustice. 

,  The  King,  as  a  reparation  of  the  grievances  which  the 
Bishop  had  suffered,  offered  him  the  See  of  Exeter,  then  va- 
cant, and  promised  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  lawsuit  out 
of  his  own  private  purse.  Bishop  Wilson,  from  attachment 
to  the  diocese  of  Man,  declined  the  first  of  these  proofs  of 
royal  favour.  The  second  was  never  put  in  execution,  ow- 
ing to  his  Majesty's  death.  A  liberal  subscription  of  private 
friends,  however,  enabled  the  Bishop  in  part  to  satisfy  the 
costs,  and  the  rest  were  defrayed  by  himself  and  his  son. 
"  When  the  lawyers'  bills  were  paid,"  says  this  last,  "  little 
remained  to  either  of  us." 

The  return  of  the  Bishop  to  his  palace  was  marked  by  his 
customary  benevolent  exercise  of  episcopal  functions. 

"  In  the  year  1735,  the  Bishop  visited  England,  for  the  last 
time ;  when  he  was  introducer]  to  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline. 
His  appearance,  his  manners,  and  his  conversation,  impressed  even 
Majesty  with  awe  and  respect.  He  was  at  this  time  every  way 
venerable  ;  venerable  in  his  aspect,  venerable  for  his  age,  and  still 
more  venerable  for  his  piety.  His  grey  hairs,  which  were  so  con- 
spicuously "  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness,"  were  "  a  crown  of 
glory''  to  his  head.  The  courteousness  of  his  deportment,  and  the 
'simplicity  of  his  manners,  rendered  him  an  interesting  object  at  the 
court  of  his  Sovereign.  He  was  treated  with  marked  kindness  and 
esteem,  both  by  the  King  and  Queen.  This  interview  must  have 
been  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  accomplished  and  pious  Caroline, 
who  was  so  capable  of  appreciating  genuine  piety  and  real  worth. 
She  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  prevail  on  him  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  England  ;  but  his  attachment  to  his  Diocese  continued  in- 
violable. No  entreaties  or  persuasions,  could  induce  him  to  forsake 
it.  A  Court  had  few  attractions  for  him.  The  smiles  of  the  world 
could  not  elate  him,  nor  its  frowns  depress  him.  He  had  formed  a 
correct  estimate  of  those  objects  which  dazzle  and  delude  the  giddy 
multitude,  he  knew  their  emptiness,  and  despised  them  all.  One 
day,  as  he  was  approaching  the  Queen,  to  pay  his  respects  to  her, 
she  turned  round  to  several  Bishops  who  were  then  at  levee,  and 
said,  "  See  here,  my  lords,  is  a  Bishop  who  does  not  come  for  a 
translation  !''  "  No,  and  pleaseyour  Majesty;  (said  the  venerable 
man,)  1  will  not  leave  my  wife  in  my  old  age  because  she  is  poor." 
P.  22J. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  dying  without  issue,  in  the  year  1739, 
the  Lordship  of  Man  devolved  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  who 
claimed  the  impropriations  as  an  inseparable  appendage  to 
his  estate.  These  impropriations  had  been  purchased  from  a 
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former  Earl  of  Derby,  by  Bishop  Barrow,  in  Charles  the  Ilnd's. 
time,  for  the  support  of  the  Clergy  ;  but  the  deed  of  convey- 
ance being  lost,  they  were  again  at  the  mercy  of  the  original 
proprietor.  The  Duke  of  Athol  generously  permitted  the 
Clergy  to  retain  the  use  of  the  impropriations  upon  their 
giving  him  bonds  of  indemnification.  This  tenure,  however, 
was  too  insecure  to  satisfy  the  Bishop,  and  by  his  unwearied 
activity,  the  necessary  papers  were  at  length  discovered, 
and  duly  exemplified  under  the  great  seal. 

A  scarcity  which  occurred  in  1740,  from  excessive  drought, 
afforded  the  Bishop  a  new  opportunity  of  exercising  practi- 
cal charity.  To  add  to  the  distress  of  the  unhappy  Manks 
people,  government  prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn  from 
England,  and  an  epidemic  disorder,  attended  with  great 
mortality,  was  raging  through  the  Island.  The  Bishop 
bought  all  the  grain  he  could  purchase,  at  exorbitant  prices, 
and  immediately  resold  it  to  the  distressed  inhabitants  at 
very  low  rates.  He  next  imported  two  cargoes  of  wheat 
from  Holland,  and,  at  length,  with  much  difficulty,  obtained 
an  order  in  Council,  which  took  off  the  embargo  for  a  cer- 
tain time  and  extent.  During  the  whole  of  this  dreadful 
period  he  gave  his  pergonal  attendance  to  the  sick  ;  and, 
careless  of  all  hazard  to  himself,  effectually  contributed  by 
his  medical  knowledge  to  stop  the  infection.  Without  his 
assistance,  indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  joint 
scourges  of  plague  and  famine  would  have  depopulated  the 
Island. 

Dr.  Pocock,  on  his  return  from  the  East,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and,  to  announce  his  arrival,  sent  the 
Bishop  his  Travels,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco.  His 
Lordship  received  him  with  an  affectionate  welcome,  at  the 
same  time  telling  him  that  he  "  ought  not  to  approach  the 
poor  Bishop  of  Man  with  a  present,  as  if  he  were  an  Eastern 
prince."  He  was  honoured  with  a  still  more  delicate  com- 
pliment from  a  distinguished  foreigner. 

"  The  celebrated  Cardinal  Fleury  had  received  such  an  impres- 
sion of  his  character,  as  rendered  him  exceedingly  desirous  to  see 
him.  He  sent  purposely  to  enquire  after  the  Bishop's  health,  his 
age,  and  the  date  of  his  consecration,  observing,  that  they  were  the 
two  oldest,  and,  as  he  believed,  the  two  poorest  Bishops  in  Europe  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  inviting  him  to  France.  The  Bishop's  answer 
to  this  invitation  gave  the  Cardinal  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  piety 
and  talents,  that  out  of  regard  to  his  correspondent,  he  obtained  an 
order  from  the  French  government,  (then  at  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain,) that  no  French  privateer  should  pillage  the  Isle  of  Man." 
P.  243.  r      o 
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Mr.  Stowell  has  dressed  up  the  concluding  passages  of 
Bishop  Wilson's  life  in  all  the  tawdry  verbiage  of  an  Evan- 
gelical Magazine  obituary.  When  his  narrative  is  stripped 
of  its  cumbering  load  of  pious  slang,  it  appears  that  the  good 
prelate  died  on  the  7th  March,  1755,  in  the  93d  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  58th  of  his  consecration  ; — and  that  his  last  mo- 
ments were  in  strict  unison  with  all  that  preceded  them.  He 
died  as  the  Christian  would  wish  to  die.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  the  church-yard  of  Kirk  Michael,  in  a  coffin  made 
from  one  of  the  elms  planted  at  Bishop's  Court  by  himself, 
on  his  first  arrival  in  the  island. 

Bishop  Wilson's  intellect  was  sound,  vigorous  and  mascu- 
line ;  his  perception  clear  ;  his  judgment  correct,  and  his 
scholarship,  at  least,  respectable.  In  his  writings  we  find 
no  brilliancy  of  invention,  no  flights  of  eloquence,  no  pro- 
foundness of  learning,  no  subtlety  of  argument;  but  they  are 
eminently  distinguished  by  plainness  and  precision.  His 
Sermons  are  purposely  addressed  to  the  poorest  class,  and 
we  remember  (ew  in  our  language,  which  are  more  likely  to 
improve  those  for  whom  they  were  designed.  His  style  though 
unornate  is  remarkably  chaste  ;  and  his  meaning,  though 
condensed,  always  perspicuous.  Brevity  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  his  chief  objects  in  the  pulpit,  and  scarce  any  of  his 
discourses  could  occupy  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
delivery.  His  Sacra  prixata  are  above  all  praise,  and  there 
is  no  manual  of  devotion,  except  the  Liturgy,  which  we 
should  so  earnestly  recommend  for  general  distribution. 
The  prayers  are  adapted  to  most  of  the  wants  of  our  nature, 
couched  in  scriptural  language,  practical  in  their  application, 
and  untinged  by  enthusiasm.  Of  the  Bishop's  moral  ex- 
cellence, the  sketch  of  his  life,  which  we  have  given  above, 
will  present  the  fairest  estimate.  Pious,  simple,  benevo- 
lent, patient,  meek,  and  humble,  he  added  to  these  quali- 
ties the  most  undaunted  courage,  and  the  most  unwearied 
resolution.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  one  who  in  his 
sphere  has  done  more  good,  on  more  Christian  principles, 
than  this  active  and  amiable  prelate  ;  the  reason  is  plain, 
and  the  lesson  should  not  be  lost  on  the  present  sickly  gene- 
ration of  useless  speculative  philanthropists.  Bishop  Wil- 
son never  omitted  the  performance  of  a  real  and  immediate 
duty,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  one  which  was  distant  and  ima- 
ginary. 

One  little  trait  of  his  benevolence  we  cannot  omit  from 
its  naivete. 

"  Having  given  orders  to  his  Uiylor  to  make  a  cloak  for  liini,  lie 
desired  that  (i  he  would  merely  nut  a  button  and  loop  in  it,  to  keep 
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it  together.' — «  My  Lord,  (says  the  taylor)  what  would  become  of 
the  poor  button -makers  and  their  families,  if  every  one  thought  in 
that  way  ? — they  would  be  starved  outright.' — '  Do  you  say  so, 
John,'  says  the  Bishop.  <  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do.' — '  Then  button  it 
all  over,  John,'  was  the  answer."    P.  313. 

That  his  memory  was  cherished  by  the  Manks  people, 
may  readily  be  believed — to  have  been  "  Bo  laue  Aspick 
Wilson,"  or  under  the  hand  of  Bishop  Wilson,  i.  e.  con- 
firmed by  him,  was  long  a  boast  among-  the  most  aged  inha- 
bitants. One  of  them  still  delights  to  recount  that  lie  had 
been  so  privileged  :  on  the  inside  of  his  cupboard  door  is  in- 
scribed the  year  of  the  Bishop's  birth,  which  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  memorable  asras  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  second  only  to  the  Anno  Domini.  "  His  mother  haviii"- 
been  employed  about  the  Bishop  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
received  the  shirt  in  which  he  died,  and  bequeathed  it  to 
her  son  as  a  rich  legacy.  This  shirt  the  old  man  was  accus- 
tomed to  wear  for  many  years  on  great  occasions,  and  high 
festivals ;  and  he  still  has  one  sleeve  of  it  which  he  pre- 
serves  as  an  invaluable  relic,  and  shews  it  to  his  particular 
friends." 

We  wish  Mr.  Stowell  would  oblige  us  with  a  plain  narra. 
tive  of  Bishop  Wilson's  life,  enlarged  by  any  scattered  anec- 
dote, or  tradition,  which  may  still  be  gathered  on  the  island, 
and  materially  curtailed  by  the  omission  of  every  remark, 
observation,  apostrophe,  or  reflection,  which  is  the  simple 
product  of  his  own  pen. 


Art.  IX.  Memoirs  of  the  most  renoiuned  James  Graham, 
Marquis  of  Montrose.      Translated  from    the    Latin   of 
the  Rev.  Dr.    George    Wishart,    afterwards    Bishop   of 
Edinburgh.       To  which  are  added,  sundry  original  Let- 
ters,   never    before    jmblished.       8vo.       pp.    546.       12s. 
Longman  and  Co.     1819. 

The  occasion  to  which  we  are  immediately  indebted  for 
this  republication  of  Bishop  Wishart's  account  of  the  wars  of 
Montrose  is,  no  doubt,  a  mere  bookselling  speculation  ;  but 
the  causa  causativa,  without  which  such  a' speculation  would 
have  had  no  existence,  is  the  attention  which  has  latterly 
been  excited  towards  that  period  of  Scottish  history,  which 
the  author  of  Waverley  has  found  to  be  so  rich  a  mine  of  anec- 
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dote  and  adventure.  And  valuable  as  the  exquisite  produc- 
tions to  which  we  have  just  alluded  may  be,  considered  merely 
as  accessions  to  the  stores  of  our  national  literature,  the 
author  of  them,  by  having  guided  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
into  so  instructive  a  channel  of  historical  information, 
has  perhaps  a  still  greater  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
community,  than  even  by  having  set  before  them  a  series  of 
compositions  more  free  from  bad  taste,  bad  principles, 
slang,  cant,  and  affectation,  and  other  prevailing  vices  of  the 
literature  of  the  day,  than  any  which  we  can,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  name. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  keep  up  the  attention  which  has  been 
thus  created  towards  that  particular  portion  of  our  annals, 
in  which  loyalty  and  rebellion,  piety  and  fanaticism,  were  ar- 
rayed against  each  other,  and  in  which  the  respective  fea- 
tures of  each  are  reflected  as  from  a  mirror,  and  recorded 
for  the  instruction  of  all  future  ages,  that  we  propose  giving 
a  more  detailed  account  of  this  book  of  Wishart's  than, 
perhaps,  we  might  otherwise  have  been  justified  in  doing. 

Few  readers,  we  imagine,  are  to  be  found,  that  have  not 
heard  of  the  "  gallant  Montrose ;"  but  wdiat  those  achieve- 
ments are  by  which  he  earned  the  honourable  appellation  is, 
we  believe,  commonly  only  known  in  a  loose  and  general  kind 
of  way.  The  fact  is,  his  actions,  splendid  and  heroic  as 
they  were,  produced  little  or  no  effects  upon  the  affairs  of  his 
time;  they  form  a  bright  episode  in  Scottish  story;  but 
the  space  of  time  to  which  they  relate  is  so  short,  and  the  the- 
atre upon  which  they  were  chiefly  transacted  was  so  confined, 
that  we  need  feel  no  surprise  if  detailed  accounts  of  them 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  general  history.  The  work  be- 
fore us  we  believe  to  be  the  only  authentic  account  of  this 
extraordinary  man  now  upon  record.  It  was  written  origi- 
nally in  Latin  by  one  who  was  his  domestic  chaplain,  and 
who,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  received  the  information  which 
he  has  given  to  the  world  from  the  mouth  of  Montrose  him- 
self. For  the  first,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable,  portion  of 
the  book  was  written  during  the  life-time,  and  under  the  eye, 
though  not  under  the  dictation  of  the  Marquis.  Indeed  the 
absence  of  all  personal  anecdote,  as  well  as  the  modesty  of 
the  language  in  which  the  hero  is  commonly  spoken  of,  seem 
to  point  out,  with  sufficient  certainty,  the  source  from  whence 
the  information  which  it  contains  was  derived.  Considered 
in  the  light  of  Memoirs,  the  book  has  certainly  disappointed 
our  expectations  ;  but  as  a  commentary  upon  the  events  of  the 
campaign,  which  Montrose  directed  against  the  forces  of  the 
Covenanters,  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  pieces  of  military 
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v  history  that  we  remember  to  have  seen.  The  period  which 
it  embraces  extends  to  very  little  more  than  a  year ;  but  into 
this  short  space  of  time  Montrose  crowded  so  many  extra- 
ordinary achievements,  and  gave  proofs  of  such  an  eminent 
genius  for  war,  that  we  very  much  doubt  whether  his  actions 
will  not  bear  a  comparison,  in  this  point  of  view,  with  those 
of  any  commander  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

In  the  account  which  v/e  intend  to  give  of  his  short  but 
splendid  career,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  those  transactions  in  which  he  was  personally 
concerned  ;  omitting,  as  far  as  may  be,  whatever  belongs  to 
the  province  of  the  general  historian.  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  plan,  we  pass  over  all  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
events  which  gave  occasion,  and  immediately  preceded  his 
first  attempt,  to  overturn  the  power  of  the  Covenanters. 
These  may  be  found  in  Clarendon,  and  are  probably 
known  to  every  reader  at  all  conversant  in  the  annals  of 
that  period :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Marquis  conveyed  himself  into  the  Highlands,  all  Scotland 
was  in  peaceable,  and  apparently  in  firm  subjection  to  the 
fanatical  party.  Every  place  of  strength  was  in  their  hands, 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  for  their 
defence.  The  loyal  part  of  the  nation  was  without  any 
head  to  whom  they  could  look  up ;  whatever  attempts  had 
hitherto  been  made  in  defence  of  the  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment, had  failed ;  and  the  leaders  disheartened  by  ill  suc- 
cess, and  weakened  by  desertions,  were  glad  to  compound 
for  the  safety  of  themselves  and  their  property,  upon  almost 
any  terms  which  their  enemies  thought  proper  to  impose. 

No  one  could  be  more  fuliv  sensible  of  the  difficulties 
which  this  state  of  things  presented  to  an  enterprise,  such 
as  he  was  projecting,  than  Montrose.  But  the  king's  cir- 
cumstances in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  could  not  be  in  a 
worse  state ;  and  therefore,  even  supposing  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  his  attempt,  yet  it  was  clear  that  no  con- 
sequences would  follow  from  his  failure,  prejudicial  to  his 
master's  interests.  Preparatory,  however,  to  his  raising  the 
kings  standard  in  the  Highlands,  he  stipulated  with  Charles 
for  such  support  as  the  latter  might  be  able  to  afford.  It  is 
needless  to  recapitulate  what  this  support  was  intended  to 
have  been  ;  for  the  king's  misfortunes  prevented  him  from 
furnishing  it ;  and  after  some  dela;»  s,  our  hero  set  out  upon  his 
desperate  enterprise  with  no  other  allies  than  his  own  cou- 
rage, and  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

=  ;    He  commenced  his  journey  from  Carlisle,  accompanied 
-.only  by  two  friends,  Sir  William  Bollock,  who  was  after- 
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wards  made  prisoner,  and  executed,  and  one  Sibbald,  a 
gentleman  of  some  reputation  for  courage,  but  who  after- 
wards, like  too  many  of  Montrose's  friends,  deserted  him  in 
bis  difficulties.  Mounted  on  a  lean  and  jaded  horse,  and 
leading  another  in  his  hand,  in  the  disguise  of  a  groom,  the 
Marquis  set  out  for  the  borders  ;  never  resting  nor  drawing 
bit  for  four  days,  until  he  reached  the  house  of  his  kinsman, 
Graham,  of  Inchbrackie,  near  the  river  Tay,  in  that  part  of 
Perthshire,  which  lies  next  the  Highlands. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  report  prevailed  among  the  shep- 
herds in  the  hills,  of  the  landing  of  a  party  of  Irish  in  the 
north  ;  and  shortly  after  the  news  was  confirmed  by  letters 
from  Alex.  Macdonald,  to  whom  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  who 
had  raised  the  forces,  had  confided  the  command  until  they 
could  be  joined  by  Montrose.  The  party  consisted  of 
about  1,100  men,  indifferently  provided  either  with  amis  or 
ammunition,  instead  of  10,000,  which  was  the  amount 
of  force  that  had  been  originally  stipulated.  The  letters 
were  sent  to  Inchbrackie,  in  order  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Marquis  at  Carlisle  ;  but  by  a  lucky  coincidence,  they 
reached  his  hands  much  sooner  than  was  expected.  In  his 
answer,  which  Montrose  dated  from  Carlisle,  he  desired  the 
men  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  for  they  should  not  be  long 
without  reinforcement  and  a  general  to  lead  them  on  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  ordered  them  to  fall  down  with  all  expedition 
to  Athole,  where  he  appointed  their  rendezvous. 

On  foot,  and  dressed  in  the  Highland  fashion,  and  ac- 
companied only  by  Patrick  Graham,  he  Set  out ;  and  arrived 
to  take  upon  him  the  command,  almost  as  soon  as  the  mes- 
senger whom  he  had  sent  to  announce  his  intention.  The 
suddenness  of  Lis  appearance  rendered  it  the  more  welcome; 
he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  small  and  gallant 
body  of  men,  at  whose  head  he  put  himself ;  and  their  con- 
duct ever  afterwards  was  such  as  their  first  reception  of  him 
gave  reason  to  expect.  Had  his  own  countrymen  afterwards 
behaved  towards  him,  with  half  the  loyalty  which  was  to  the 
last  displayed  by  this  heroic  handful  of  Irish,  Montrose's 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  his  sovereign  would  probably  have 
ended  in  a  very  different  result. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  Montrose,  however,  at  once 
seemed  to  give  new  life  to  the  king's  party.  The  xVlhole 
men  immediately  took  up  arms,  and  joined  his  standard  the 
day  after  his  arrival,  with  800  men,  and  with  this  reiuforc e- 
ment  he  at  once  entered  upon  offensive  operations.  Ac- 
cordingly he  crossed  the  Tay  that  very  night,  and  hearing 
that  Lord  Kilpont  was  posted  at  Buchanty,  with  500  men, 
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he  marched  straight  up  to  him,  resolved,  if  he  could  not 
bring  him  over  to  his  side,  to  attack  him  without  delay. 
Happily  he  was  spared  this  last,  alternative.  Kilpont  having 
ascertained,  that  Montrose  was  acting  under  the  king's  au- 
thority, instantly  joined  his  banners* 

This  addition  of  strength  gave  fresh  spirits  to  Montrose 
and   his   little  army,   and  indeed  it  came  most  seasonably. 
Argyle  was  pressing  upon  his  heels  with  an  army  of  High- 
landers, and  an  army  of  covenanters  was  rapidly  advancing 
upon   him  from  Perth.     It  was  therefore  no  time  for  deli- 
beration.    He   resolved  to  anticipate    his   enemies;    giving 
his  troops  one  night's  rest,  he  set  out  by  break  of  day  for 
Perth,  and  found  the  covenanters  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle 
upon  Tippermuir.     They  were  commanded  by  Lord  Eicho, 
atid  their  army  consisted  of  6,000  foot  and  700  horse.     With 
such  a  force,   they  might  well  expect  to  reap  an  easy  victory 
over  the  small  and  wretchedly  equipped  army  opposed   to 
them.     Montrose  had  only  three  horses  in  his  whole  army  ; 
one  for  Sir  Win.  Rollock,  who  was  somewhat  lame,  and  two 
for  his  own  saddle.     His  men  were  armed,  some  with  pikes, 
some  with  swords,    and  some  with  muskets  ;  but  so  ill  pro- 
vided were  they  with  ammunition,    that  they  had  spent  all 
their  powder   almost    before  the    battle  was  fairly    begun. 
Against  such   odds,   no  superiority  of  mere  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  general  could  avail ;  it  is  therefore  plain,   that 
nothing  could  have  given  the  victory  to  Montrose,   except 
the  cowardice  of  the  fanatical  crew  of  which  the  army  of 
the  enemy  was  composed,  and   who,   trusting   in  the  Lord, 
according  to  the  idiom  of  those  times,  for  the  victory ;  and 
finding  that  they  got  nothing  but   hard  blows,  immediately 
took  to  their  heels,  leaving  two  thousand  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  and  a  great  many  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  victory  wras  the  surrender  of 
Perth ;  but  Montrose  had  no  leisure  to  follow  up  his  advan- 
tages in  that  direction.  He  recrossed  the  Tay,  and  pitched 
his  camp  at  Cupar,  in  Angus,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
gallant  old  Earl  of  Airly  and  his  son  Sir  Thomas  Ogilvy, 
besides  several  others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country. 
From  this  place  he  marched  upon  Aberdeen,  where  another 
army  under  Lord  Burleigh  was  stationed,  and  which  it  was 
desirable  to  attack  before  he  could  form  a  junction  with 
Argyle. 

Montrose  overtook  Burleigh  at  Aberdeen,  whose  army, 
consisting  of  2,000  foot  and  500  horse,  was  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  city.    His  own  army,  now  reduced  to  1100,  was  almost 
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entirely  unprovided  with  horse,  his  whole  cavalry  amounting- 
only  to  forty-four  ;  he  divided  these  last  into  two  bodies, 
and  posted  them  on  his  wings,  intermixing  their  ranks  with 
some  choice  musketeers  and  archers,  who  in  point  of  agility 
were  scarcely  inferior  to  cavalry  ;  and  the  success  of  the 
invention  so  much  surpassed  his  expectation,  that  he  con- 
stantly resorted  in  all  his  subsequent  battles'  to  the  same 
expedient.  The  enemy  began  the  attack  by  marching  up 
300  cavalry  againt  Montrose's  right.  Montrose  seized  the 
moment,  when  the  enemy's  horse  were  at  a  distance,  re- 
covering their  ranks,  to  march  forward  his  foot  before  their 
opponents  had  time  to  rally;  riding  up  to  his  men,  after  a 
short  speech,  he  led  them  on  in  person,  sword  in  hand, 
against  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  who,  disheartened  by 
the  flight  of  their  cavalry,  were  immediately  routed  and 
pursued  with  immense  slaughter  into  the  streets  of  the  town, 
where,  such  as  could,  took  refuge  in  the  houses. 

Montrose  remained  but  a  short  time  at  Aberdeen;  news 
was  brought  him  that  Argyle,  with  a  much  larger  force  than 
any  which  he  had  yet  encountered,  was  at  hand.  Our  hero 
therefore  left  the  town,  but  still  loitered  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  in  hopes  of  being  joined  by  the  Gordons.  His  force 
at  this  time  amounted  to  1500  foot  and  50  horse.  Argyle, 
who  had  at  length  come  up  with  him,  had  a  force  of  nearly 
4,000,  near  1,200  of  which  were  horse.  A  series  of  petty 
encounters  now  took  place,  the  only  effect  of  which  was  to 
put  spirit  into  Montrose's  men,  who  were  never  permitted 
to  try  their  courage,  except  under  circumstances  which  se- 
cured to  them  the  advantage. 

From  Balveny  our  hero,  who  was  never  long  in  one  place, 
set  out  for  Badenoch.  At  this  place  he  learned,  that  Argyle 
had  sent  his  horse  into  winter  quarters,  and  was  posted  at 
Dalkeld  with  his  infantry  only.  Upon  this  information, 
Montrose  marched  into  Athole  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
In  one  night  he  travelled  twenty-four  miles  over  a  wild  un- 
inhabited country  through  snow,  and  over  almost  impassable 
rocks,  in  order  to  reach  Argyle,  while  he  had  no  horse  along 
with  him.  But  Argyle  did  not  wait  his  coming.  Terrified 
at  his  approach,  he  fled  to  Perth,  leaving  his  army  to  dis- 
perse and  shift  for  themselves.  Disappointed  of  his  prey  in 
this  quarter,  Montrose  resolved  to  attack  him  in  one  where 
attack  was  judged  impossible  :  in  his  own  country  of  Argyle- 
shire.  His  march  into  Argyleshire  is  described  by  Wish- 
art  in  a  very  animated  manner ;  and  we  are  sorry  our  limits 
prevent  us  from  shewing  our  readers  the  rude  hints  from 
which  the  noble  description  of  the  same  event,  contained  in 
a   recent  publication,  is  drawn. 
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Our  hero  next  moved  his  army  through  Lorn  and  Loclia-r 
ber  to  Lochness.  Here  he  received  information  that  the 
Earl  of  Seaforth  was  coming-  down  upon  him  with  5,000 
men.  His  own  army  at  this  time  was  reduced  to  1,500;  for  the 
troops  of  Clanronald,  and  most  of  the  Athole  men,  had  left 
him,  upon  leave  to  go  home  for  a  time,  laden  with  booty  from 
Argjleshire.  Montrose  had  scarcely  made  preparations  for 
marching  against  Seaforth,  when  a  trusty  messenger  came  up 
to  him  with  the  news,  that  Argyle  had  fallen  down  into  Lo- 
chaber  with  8,000  foot,  and  was  then  at  the  old  castle  of  Inver- 
lochy.  Upon  this  information  he  changed  his  plan  :  but  we 
shall  leave  our  author  to  tell  his  own  tale. 

"  Montrose,  who  was  then  thirty  miles  from  Inverlochy,  did 
Bot  keep  the  common  beaten  road ;  however  he  placed  guards 
upon  it,  to  prevent  any  intelligence  being  carried  to  the  enemy, 
but  went  straight  over  the  mountains  of  Lochaber,  which  no 
army  had  ever  before  attempted,  being  reckoned  quite  impassable, 
and  unknown  to  every  body  but  the  shepherds  and  the  huntsmen, 
who  frequented  them  for  sake  of  the  deer,  of  which  there  are 
great  herds  in  these  mountains.  Having  killed  the  scouts  whom 
the  enemy  had  sent  out,  he  was  upon  them  before  they  were 
aware.  However,  they  were  not  so  much  disconcerted  with  this 
unexpected  visit  as  might  have  been  thought ;  but  immediately  run 
to  their  arms,  and  prepared  i  to  receive  his  attack.  When  Mon- 
trose saw  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  him,  he  stopt  a  little  till 
his  rear,  which  had  fallen  behind  through  the  fatigue  and  difficulty 
of  the  march,  should  come  up  with  the  rest.  By  this  time  night 
came  on,  but  the  moon  shone  so  clear,  that  it  was  almost  as  light 
as  day ;  they  lay  upon  their  arms  the  whole  night,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  faint  light  they  had,  harassed  each  other  with 
slight  sallies  and  skirmishes,  so  that  neither  gave  the  other  time  to 
repose.  They  all  earnestly  wished  for  day,  only  Argyle,  more 
intent  on  his  own  safety,  conveyed  himself  away  about  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and,  having  very  opportunely  got  a  boat,  escaped 
the  hazard  of  the  battle,  choosing  rather  to  be  a  spectator  of  the 
prowess  of  his  men,  than  share  in  the  danger  himself.  At  break 
of  day,  which  was  the  second  of  February,  and  Candlemas-day, 
Montrose  drew  out  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  enemy 
were  equally  alert  in  doing  the  same  ;  for,  as  the  prisoners  after- 
wards acknowledged,  they  did  not  imagine  that  Montrose  him- 
self was  present,  but  only  one  of  his  principal  officers,  with  a  part 
of  his  forces. 

""At  length,  about  sunrise,  Montrose's  trumpets  sounding,  gave  . 
the  enemy  no  small  alarm ;  for,  besides  that  it  was  the  signal  of  the 
horse,  which  made  them  believe  there  were  some  troops  of  horse"' 
along  with  them,  a  very  extraordinary  thing  in  these  parts  ;  they" ' 
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we~e  thereby  likewise  convinced  that  Montrose  commanded  in  per- 
son.    Nevertheless,  the  chiefs  of  the  Campbells,   (that  is,  the  sur- 
name of  Argyle's  family  and  clan,)  who  were,  indeed,  a  set  of  very 
brave  men,  and  worthy  of  a  better  chieftain  and  a  better  cause, 
begun  the  battle  with  very  great  courage.     But  their  first  rank 
having  discharged  their  muskets  only  once,  Montrose's  men  fell  in 
upon  them  furiously  sword  in  hand,  with  a  great  shout,  and  ad- 
vanced with  such  impetuosity,   that  they  soon  routed  the  whole 
army,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  for  about  nine 
miles,  making  a  dreadful  slaughter  all  the  way.     There  were  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  enemy  slain,  among  whom  were  several  gentlemen 
of  distinction  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  who  led  on  the  clan,  and 
fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  fighting  rather  too  gallantly  for  the  honour 
of  their  dastardly  chieftain.     Montrose,   though   an  enemy,  pitied 
their  fate,  and  used  his  authority  to  save  and  give  quarter  to  as 
many  as  he  could.     In  the  meantime,  Argyle  himself,  who  had  got. 
into  his  boat,  rowed  a  little  way  off  the  shore,  and  looked  on  se- 
curely, at  a  distance,   and  saw  his  men  thus  routed  and  slain. 
Some  officers  whom  Argyle  had  brought  with  him  from  the  low- 
country,  retired  into  the  castle ;  and  when  the  castle  was  surren- 
dered, Montrose  received  them  very  kindly,  and  gave  them  their 
liberty,  dismissing  them  with  several  marks  of  his  humanity  and 
liberality."     P.  111. 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  Campbells  in  the  High- 
lands was  by  this  blow,  our  author  tells  us,  entirely  broken  ; 
and  the  immediate  effects  of  it  became  visible  in  the  num- 
bers who  now  flocked  in  from  all  the  neighbouring  parts  to 

Having  given  his  troops  a  few  days  refreshment,  our  in- 
defatigable chief  again  set  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
For  this  purpose  he  marched  through  Murray  into  the 
shire  of  Mearns,  in  order  to  come  in  contact  with  the  army 
of  the  covenanters  under  the  Generals  Baillie  and  Urry. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  skirmishing  with  these  new 
opponents,  and  watching  an  opportunity  of  falling  upon 
them  to  advantage,  when  the  sudden  and  capricious  defec- 
tion of  Lewis  Gordon,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  so 
diminished  his  strength,  already  too  small  to  cope  with 
the  enemy  upon  equal  terms,  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
into  the  high  country  in  order  to  recruit  his  forces.  He 
sent  his  heavy  baggage  and  weaker  troops,  and  those  who 
were  but  lightly  armed,  into  the  Highlands  by  the  foot  of 
th^  hills,  and  ordered  them  to  meet  him  at  Brechin,  at 
which  place  he  proposed  to.  arrive  by  another  route,  in  order 
that,  he  might  seize  Dundee  (a  most  seditious  place,  and  a 
receptacle  to  all. the  rebels  of  those  parts)  by  the  way.  For 
this  purpose  he  kept  with  himself  150  horse,  being  all  be  bad, 
and  6C0  light-armed  musketeers.   With  this  force  he  stormed 
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the  town  ;  but  had  scarcely  gained  possession  of  the  market- 
place, when  his  scouts  came  to  bim  in  the  greatest  con- 
sternation, and  informed  him  that  Eaillie  and  Urry  were  not 
above  a  mile  distant  with  3,000  foot  and  bOO  horse.  He  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  his  m°n  off'  from  the  town, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  succeeded,  the  enemy  were  within 
gun-shot  distance.  His  council  advised  him  lo  consult  his 
own  safety  ;  urging,  that  to  save  the  troops,  who  i.ad  inarched 
twenty-four  miles  in  the  morning,  and  were  still  further  fa- 
tigued with  the  assault  of  the  town,  was  quite  imposs.bl3. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  circumstam  es  to  shake  the 
firmness  or  alter  the  presence  of  mind  of  this  incomparable 
chief.  He  exhorted  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  remitting  the 
management  to  him,   and  the  event  to  God. 

"  This  is  that  memorable  march  from  Dundee,  which,  through 
the  mistake  of  the  spies,  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  the  whole 
army;  but  by  the  inimitable  conduct  of  the  general,  and  his  un- 
daunted constancy  and  presence  of  mind  in  the  greatest  danger, 
can  be  paralleled  by  few.  The  resolution  and  hardiness  of  his 
men,  in  undergoing  the  greatest  fatigue,  was  likewise  surprising ; 
for  they  marched  about  sixty  miles,  during  which  time  they  were 
often  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  continued  constantly  upon 
their  inarch,  without  provisions,  without  sleep,  and  without  the 
smallest  intermission,  or  refreshment  of  any  kind.  Whether  these 
things  will  gain  credit  abroad,  or  with  after  ages,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say ;  but  I  am  certain  that  this  narration  is  taken  from  the  best 
information,  and  the  most  credible  evidence.  And  truly  I  have 
often  heard  those  who  were  esteemed  the  most  experienced  officers, 
not  in  Britain  only,  but  in  France  and  Germany,  prefer  this  march 
of  Montrose  to  his  most  celebrated  victories."     P.  124. 

The  Marquis  having  made  good  his  retreat,  immediately 
employed  himself  in  recruiting  his  forces ;  for  this  purpose, 
the  Lord  Gordon  was  sent  into  his  own  country,  in  order 
that  he  might  recal  to  their  standard  the  men  whom  his 
brother  Lewis  had  treacherously  carried  away  with  him. 
In  the  mean  while,  he  himself,  with  500  foot  and  50  horse, 
marched  through  Angus  into  Perthshire.  Here  he  heard 
that  Urry,  having  been  reinforced  continually  from  the 
north,  was  preparing  to  fall  upon  the  forces  under  Lord 
Gordon;  upon  which  he  set  off  by  forced  marches  to  his 
assistance,  and  got  into  the  heart  of  Mar  time  enough  to 
form  a  junction  writh  Lord  Gordon,  who  had  now  in- 
creased his  detachment  to  1,000  foot  and  200  horse.  Thus 
strengthened,  their  united  forces  were  immediately  marched 
against  the  enemy;  aud  they  had  already  come  within" six 
milee  of  IJrry,    at  a  time  when  ..the-  latter  had' imagined 
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Montrose  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  Grampians.     Urry 
instantly    broke  up   his    camp,    and    hurried   to    Inverness, 
where  he  found  the  Earls  of  Seaforth  and  Sunderland.     By 
their  assistance,  his  army  amounted  now  to  3,500  foot  and 
400  horse,  and  with  this  force  he  marched  back  upon  Montrose, 
whose  army  amounted  only  to  about  1,700  men,  of  which  no 
more  than  250  were  horse.   The  Marquis  had  now  interposed 
himself  between  the  forces  of  his  enemy  ;  for  Baillie,  with  a 
much   larger   army    than  that  of   Urry,    was  hastening-   up 
from  behind.     His  game,  however,  was  to  fight  his  enemies 
separately  ;  he  therefore  resolved  upon  giving  battle  to  Urry. 
For  this  purpose   he  pitched  upon    the  village  of  Aldine. 
The  disposition  of  his  forces  was  remarkable  and  suited  to  the 
emergency.'     The   village  stood  upon   an  eminence,  to   the 
right  of  which  was  some  broken  ground,   so  intersected  with 
dikes,  as  to  be  easily  defensible  against  very  superior  numbers, 
To  the  left  was  a  valley,  opening  with  a  sweep  upon  the  flank 
of  the  enemy,  but  concealed  from  their  view  by  the  ground  on 
which  the  village  stood.     In  this  valley  he  placed  all  his 
cavalrv,  and  nearly  all  his  infantry,  except  400,   whom  he 
posted  upon  the  broken  ground  on  his  right,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Macdonald.      Here   he  conspicuously  placed  the 
royal   standard  which  was    always    carried   before    himself, 
hoping  that  the  enemy,  upon  seeing  it,  would   immediately 
direct  their   principal    efforts  to   that  quarter;   but    where, 
owing  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ground,  they  could  make 
no   serious    impression    upon   Macdonald ;    who    had    strict 
orders,  on  no  account,  to  quit  his  post,   but  merely  to  act 
upon  the  defensive.     By  this  disposition  Montrose,  in  fact, 
had  divided  his  army  into  two  ;  but,  aware  of  the  dangerous 
game  which  he  was  playing,  he  placed  his  cannon  and  a  few 
chosen  foot  in  front  of  the  village,  in  order  that  the  enemy 
might  not  be    apprized  of  the  advantage  which  iie  was  giv- 
ing them,  supposing  them   to  have  the   skill  to  seize  upon 
it     If,  on  the  other  band,  they  fell  into  the  snare  which  he 
had  laid  for  them,  their  ruin  was  inevitable.     The  result  was 
just  what  Montrose  had  calculated  upon. 

"  The  enemy,  as  Montrose  had  happily  conjectured,  so  soon  as 
they  observed  the  royal  standard,  immediately  dispatched  the  best 
part  of  their  horse,  with  their  veteran  troops,  in  which  their  prin- 
cipal strength  consisted,  towards  that  quarter,  and  begun  their 
attack  both  upon  the  right  wing,  and  upon  that  party  which  was 
stationed  before  the  town ;  and  constantly,  as  their  men  were 
fatigued,  they  relieved  them  by  fresh  troops.  Montrose  could  not 
take  this  course,  having  so  few  men,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
make  a  general  assault  upon  the  enemy,  with  all  the  troops  which 
he  had  upon  the  left  wing.     Just  as  he  had  taken  this  resolution,  & 
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person,  whose  prudence  and  fidelity  he  could  rely  upon,  came  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,  that  Macdonald  and  his  party  on  the  right 
wing  were  put  to  flight.     This  did  not  at  all  disconcert  him,  and, 
from   abundance  of  presence  of  mind,   to  prevent  his  soldiers  from 
being  discouraged  upon  hearing  of  this  bad  news,  he  called  oat  to 
Lord  Gordon,  '  What  are   we  doing,   my  dear  lord  >    Our  friend 
Macdonald  has  routed  the  enemy  on  the  right,  and  is  carrying  all 
before  him.     Shall  we  look  on,  and  let  him  carry   off  the   whole 
honour   of  the  day?'    With  these  words  he  instantly  led  on  the 
charge. .    Urry's  horse  could  not  long  withstand  the  shock  of  the 
Gordons,  but  immediately  wheeled   about  and  fled,   leaving  the 
flanks  of  their  army  quite  open  and  exposed.     The  foot,  though 
they  were  deserted  by  the  horse,  being  superior  in  numbers,  and 
better  armed  than  Montrose's  men,  stood  it  very  bravely  while 
they  were  at  any  distance ;  but  coming  at  length  to  close  combat, 
sword  in  hand,  they  were  forced  to  throw  away  their  arms,  and 
betake   themselves    to    their   heels.     This   success   did   not  make 
Montrose  forget  the  information  he  had  received  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  right  wing,  and  he  immediately  hasted  thither  with 
such  men  as  he  could  get  readiest,  where,  indeed,  he  found  things 
in  a  very  different  situation  from  what  they  were  on  the  left,  where 
he  was  himself.     Macdonald,  who  was  a  brave-enough  man,  but 
rather  a  better   soldier  than   a  general,    extremely  violent,   and 
daring  even  to  rashness,  being  provoked  with  the  scoffs  and  insults 
of  the  enemy,  disdained  to  shelter  himself  behind  the   dikes  and 
bushes,  and,  contrary  to  his  express  orders,  drew  out  his  men  from 
this  defensible  station,  where  he  was  out  of  all  danger,  and  faced 
the  enemy;  but  he  did  it  to  his  cost,  for  the  enemy,  who  were  far 
superior  to  him,  both  by  their  horse  and  their  numbers,  and  many 
of  them,  too,  old  experienced  soldiers,   soon  put  his   men   in   dis- 
order, and  beat  them  back  in  great  confusion ;  and,  had  he  not 
speedily  drawn  them  off  to  an  inclosure  hard  by,  they  had  every 
man  of  them  been  lost,  together  with  the  royal  standard.     How. 
ever,  he  made  sufficient  amends  for  this  rash  mistake,  by  the  ad- 
mirable courage  he  displayed  in  bringing  off  his  men  ;  for  he  him- ' 
self  was  the  last  man  that  came  off  the  field,  and,  defending   his 
feody  with  a  large  target,  he  opposed  himself  to  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  and  thus  alone  covered   the  retreat  of  his  men;   during 
which,  some  spearmen  came  so  near  him  as  to  fix  their  spears  in 
his  target,  which  he  cut  off  with  his  broad  sword  by  threes  and 
fours  at  a  stroke.     When  this  party,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in 
the  inclosure,  saw  Montrose  coming  to  his  assistance,   and  per- . 
ceived  that  their  own  men  on  the  left  were  fled,  the  horse  imme- 
diately run  off;  but  the  foot,  who  were  mostly  old  Irish  soldiers, 
fought  desperately,  and  fell  almost  every  man  in  his   rank  where 

J  he  stood.  The  victors  followed  the  chace  for  some  miles.  There 
were  slain  of  the  enemy  about  three  thousand  foot,  among  whom 
the  veteran  soldiers  fought  very  bravely;  but  almost  all  their  horses 

|  escaped,  by  a  more  timely  than  honourable  flight."     P.  134. 
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This  splendid  action  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  May,  164&. 
Basing  rested  his  men  for  a  few  days  at  Elgin,  our  indefati- 
gable hero  marched  next  against  Baillie,  who  was  joined  soon 
after  the  batile  by  Uny's  horse.  Montrose  declined  fighting 
Baillie,  until  he  had  got  some  fresh  troops;  but  he  so  broke 
the  courage  of  the  enemy  by  constant  skirmishes  and  con- 
tinual alarms  in  the  night,  that  they  were  fain  to  retreat  to 
Inverness,  Laving  the  Meld,  clear  for  his  operations  in  another 
quarter. 

Montrose  now  resolved  to    penetrate   into    the  heait    of 
the  kingdom,  and  carry  the  war  to  the  south  of  the   Forth. 
But  as  it  would  be  dangerous  to  carry  on  operations  in  the 
low   countries,  in  the  face   of  the  immense   superiority   of 
the   enemy    in  cavalry,  he  was  obliged  to  postpone  his   in- 
tentions until  he  had  been  joined  by  Lord  Aboyne,  brother  of 
the  Lord  Gordon,  with  a  body  of  horse.     Being  at  length 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  200  horse  and  120  musketeers 
mounted  upon  their  baggage  horses,  under  this  nobleman, 
and  a  troop  of  eighty  horsemen,  mostly  gentlemen,  under  the 
Lord  Airl\ ,  our  hero  crossed  the  Forth,  at  a  ford  about  four 
miles  below  Stirling,  followed  by  Baillie,  who  was  now  joined 
by   a  more  numerous  army  than  he  had  ever  commanded, 
and  the  men  of  which  had  been  worked  up  by  their  preachers 
to  a  high  pitch  of  zeal  and  confidence.     Montrose  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  encounter  Baillie,  before  he  should  be 
joined  by  an  army  of  covenanters,  under  the  Earl  of  Lanark, 
from  the  west  country,  whose  united  strength  would  form  a 
force  which  he  could  not  prudently  venture  to  engage.     As 
he  learned,  however,  from   his  scouts,  that  Baillie  was  pur- 
suing him  with  great  eagerness,  and  that  the  temper  of  his 
troops  was  such  as  would  probably  lead  him,  trusting  to  his 
superior  numbers,  to  fight  at  all  events,  he  quietly  marched 
on  till  he  came  to  KiLyih,  where  finding  a  piece  of  ground 
suited  to  his  purpose,  he  encamped  his  men  for  the  night, 
ordering  them   to  refresh  themselves,  and  be  prepared  tor 
action  next  day.     As  he  expected,  the  enemy  attacked  him 
by  break  of  day  ;  their  army  consisted  of  6000  foot  and  1000 
horse  ;  his  forces  amounted  to  4400  foot  and  about  500  horse. 
Baillie  was  routed  with  immense  slaughter ;  but  the  victory 
was  owing  to  the  cowardice  of  the  covenanters  ;  for  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impetuosity  of  a  body  of  Highlanders  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle,  Montrose  was  under  the  necessity  of 
giwng  up  his  first  plan  of  attack,  and  of  trusting  the  result 
to  the  bravery  of  his  men,  and  his  own  presence  of  mind,  in 
ava.ling  himself  of  circumstances  as  they  arose.   This  victory, 
however,  was  in  its  consequences  the  most  important  of  any 
which  he  had  won;  Glasgow  was  immediately  taken  posses- 
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sion  of  by  the  king's  forces,  and  Edinburgh  sent  to  pr0p6se 
terms  of  surrender,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  prisoners,  who 
were  confined  in  the  Tolbooth  upon  the  charge  of  loyalty  to 
the  king,  were  liberated  on  condition  of  interceding  with  the 
conqueror  in  behalf  of  those  who  a  few  days  before  had  in- 
tended them  for  the  gibbet. 

The  whole  country  now  resounded  with  the  name  of  Mon- 
trose ;  his  bravery,  his  skill,  his  humanity,  his  unparalleled 
magnanimity  in  pardoning  his  enemies  and  releasing  his  pri- 
soners, were  the  theme  of  every  mouth — poems  were  written 
in  his  praise ;  addresses  from  the  nobility  poured  in  upon 
him  from  every  quarter ;  indeed,  in  appearance,  the  whole 
of  Scotland  was  now  recovered  to  the  king.  The  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  secured  behind  him  ;  the  western, 
parts  sent  in  their  offers  of  submission  ;  the  middle  was  in 
his  possession,  and  nothing  appeared  to  prevent  him  from 
immediately  reducing  the  south.  But,  alas  !  his  prosperity 
had  now  reached  its  zenith,  and  soon  began  to  decline 
even  more  rapidly  than  it  had  risen.  The  king  had  sent  Sir 
Robert  Spotteswood  from  Oxford  with  a  commission  under 
the  great  seal,  appointing  Montrose  captain-general  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Scotland,  directing  him  at  the  same  time 
to  march  with  all  expedition  to  the  borders,  where  he  should 
be  met  with  a  body  of  horse,  powerful  enough  to  enable  him 
to  cope  with  Lesly,  who  was  now  coming  against  him  from' 
England  ;  and  in  the  mean  while  pointing  out  to  him  the  Earls 
of  Traquair  and  Roxburgh,  as  persons  whose  advice  and 
assistance  would  be  useful  to  him.  But  before  he  could 
execute  the  former  part  of  these  commands,  his  Highland 
levies,  being  loaded  with  spoil,  abandoned  him  according  to 
custom,  in  order  to  store  up  their  wealth ;  and  within  a  few 
days  after,  the  Earl  of  Aboyne  followed  their  example,  car- 
rying away  with  him  not  only  his  own  men,  but  seducing  all 
that  remained  of  the  northern  forces  to  join  him  in  his  deser- 
tion. Montrose's  forces  were  now  reduced  to  a  very  small 
number  ;  however,  he  would  have  had  no  reason  to  despair, 
had  the  lords  who  had  lately  joined  his  standard  remained 
faithful  to  their  engagements. 

But,  unhappily,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Charles's  manage- 
ment of  Scotch  affairs,  that  he  invariably  trusted  them  to 
those  who  were  disaffected  to  his  interests.  Traquair  and 
Roxburgh  proved  traitors  ;  and  all  the  other  nobles,  whose 
lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  their  sovereign,  had  been 
fanned  into  a  momentary  flame,  by  the  splendour  of  Mon- 
trose's success  and  achievements,  fell  off  one  by  one,  as  diffi- 
culties enc  teased  upon  him.  Again  left  to  the  resources  of 
his  own  unconquerable  spirit,  lie  resolved  to  try  the'teiflper 
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of  the  western  counties,  in  order  to  see  if  he  could  raise  forces 
in  lhose  districts  ;  but  while  occupied  in  this  experiment,  by 
the  negligence  of  his  scouts,  his  few  troops  were  surprized 
by  Lesly,  and  he  himself,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  was 
forced  to  cut  his  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  enemy. 
The  prisoners  that  were  taken,  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three 
hundred,  were  inhumanly  butchered  in  cool  blood  in  the 
name  of  the  religion  of  the  "  solemn  league  and  covenant." 
Montrose's  whole  force  consisted  only  of  500  Irish  foot  and  a 
few  weak  horse  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  information  upon 
which  they  were  surprized,  had  been  conveyed  to  Lesly  by 
Tracpiair.  A  few  days  after  this  disaster,  he  wasjoined  by  the 
Earls  of  Crawford  and  Airly,  together  with  such  of  the  men 
as  had  escaped  from  the  battle  ;  and  with  these  he  proceeded 
to  the  Highlands,  nothing  shaken  by  his  misfortunes,  and 
occupied  with  no  other  thoughts  than  how  he  might  still  support 
his  unhappy  master's  interests.  These  events  happened  in 
the  autumn  of  1645. 

He  was  preparing  to  try  his  fortune  again,  by  once  more 
sallying  forth  upon  the  enemies  whom  he  had  so  often  van- 
quished, when  a  messenger  came  to  him,  acquainting  him 
that  the  king  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the 
covenanters  at  Newcastle,  and  bringing  him  an  order  under 
the  king's  hand,  to  disband  his  forces  immediately,  and  with- 
draw himself  into  France.  Montrose  was  shocked,  bevond 
expression,  at  this  unexpected  message,  and  bitterly  lamented 
Charles's  unhappy  fate,  which  had  thus  driven  him  to  so 
desperate  a  resource ;  however,  his  duty  was  to  obey  his 
sovereign  ;  and  lie  only  waited  until  he  could  be  assured  that 
the  commands  winch  he  had  received  were  not  merely  under 
the  hand,  but  dictated  by  the  wishes  of  the  king,  when  he 
immediately  gave  the  last  and  most  difficult  proof  of  his 
loyalty  and  attachment,  by  instantly  complying.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  extraordinary  man's  story,  contains  little 
except  his  death,  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  Charles's 
adherents. 

The  remainder  of  this  heroic  man's  life,  is  to  be  found  in 
every  history  of  the  time.  When  the  course  of  events  seemed 
to  present  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  made  a  second  expe- 
dition into  Scotland,  and  landed  in  the  Orkneys,  encouraged 
by  invitations  from  many  of  the  most  powerful  families  in  the 
Highlands.  But  unhappily  for  himself  and  for  the  interests 
of  his  royal  master,  his  small  escort  was  surprized  almost  as 
soon  as  it  had  landed  by  Colonel  Strachan,  who  commanded 
a  party  of  covenanters  in  those  parts.  The  Marquis  himself 
escaped  alone,  and  continued  in  the  open  fields  during  two 
0r  three  days,  when  he  was  discovered  by  the  Laird  of  Assint, 
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and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  His  subsequent 
treatment  will  easily  be  guessed ;  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  was  not  a  covenant  of  mercy,  or  generosity,  or 
justice.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  at  Edinburgh  in  his 
absence  ;  and  the  terms  of  his  sentence  were  such  as  might 
have  been  expected,  from  the  inexorable  bigots  by  whom  it 
was  passed. 

"  That  he  should  be  met  at  the  gate  of  the  city  by  the  magis- 
trates, attended  by  the  hangman ;  that  he  should  be  immediately- 
put  upon  a  cart,  and  fastened  to  it  with  cords,  bare-headed  ;  and  so 
carried  through  the  city,  the  hangman  driving  the  cart  with  big 
bonnet  on,  and  clad  in  his  livery :  that  he  should  be  banged  upon 
a  gibbet  erected  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  book  which 
contained  the  history  of  his  wars,  and  his  declaration,  tied  about 
his  neck  :  and  after  remaining  three  hours  upon  the  gallows  in  the 
public  view  of  all  the  people,  that  he  should  be  cut  down,  and  his 
head  severed  from  his  body,  and  fixed  upon  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  also  his  legs  and  arms  cut  off,  and  placed  over  the 
gates  of  the  cities  of  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Glasgow,  and  Stirling: 
that  if  he  repented,  and  was  therefore  absolved  from  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  by  the  church  before  his  death,  his  body 
might  be  buried  in  the  common  burial-place ;  but  if  not,  that  it 
ought  to  be  buried  at  the  public  place  of  execution."     P.  384. 

This  barbarous  sentence  was  put  into  execution.  He  was 
met  at  the  Watergate  by  the  magistrates,  who  shewed  him 
the  sentence,  which  he  read  with  the  greatest  calmness  and 
composure,  simply  observing,  that  he  was  sorry  that  "  through 
him  the  king's  majesty,  which  he  represented,  should  be  so 
much  dishonoured,"  He  then  mounted  the  cart  with  great 
cheerfulness,  and  was  paraded  through  the  city  to  the  Tol- 
booth, amidst  crowds  of  people,  some  of  whom  assaulted  him 
with  dirt  and  stones  ;  but  the  majesty  of  his  carriage  and 
noble  deportment  soon  daunted  every  disposition  to  insult, 
aud  so  worked  upon  the  respect  and  compassion  of  the  popu- 
lace, that  their  preachers  were  not  ashamed,  the  next  day  in 
their  sermons,  openly  to  rebuke  the  people  for  their  want  of 
proper  hatred  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord. 

When  he  was  taken  from  the  cart,  he  gave  the  hangman 
some  money  for  driving  him  so  well,  saying,  "  he  reckoned 
it  his  triumphal  chariot."  It  was  now  almost  seven  o'clock, 
and  when  he  reached  the  prison,  some  of  the  estates  and 
some  of  their  ministers  were  sent  to  examine  him  ;  but  he 
declined  answering,  till  at  length  wearied  with  their  imper- 
tinent questions,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  repose;  for  he  said, 
*'  that  the  ceremony  and  compliment  they  had  paid  him  that 
day,  had  been  somewhat  wearisome  and  tedious."  The  next 
day  being  Sunday,  he  was  desirous  of  being  left  to  his  devo- 
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tions ;  bat  he  was  all  day  persecuted  with  the  vulgar  inso- 
lence of  the  Edinburgh  ministers,  who  thought  they  were 
doing  God  service,  by  insulting  him  with  reproaches,  and 
denouncing  eternal  punishment  for  his  imputed  crimes  ;  but 
no  ill  treatment  could  alter  his  steady  composure,  or  force 
from  him  any  expression  of  impatience  ;  he  merely  told  them, 

"  They  were  much  mistaken  if  they  imagined  that  they  had 
affronted  him  by  carrying  him  in  a  vile  cart  the  day  before  ;  for  he 
esteemed  it  the  most  honourable  and  cheerful  journey  he  had  ever 
performed  in  his  life  ;  his  most  merciful  God  and  Redeemer  having 
all  the  while  manifested  his  presence  to  him  in  a  most  comfortable 
and  inexpressible  manner,  and  supplied  him,  by  his  divine  grace, 
with  resolution  and  constancy  to  overlook  the  reproaches  of  men, 
and  to  behold  him  alone  for  whose  cause  he  suffered."     P.  587. 

On  the  Monday  he  conducted  himself  with  the  same  lofti- 
ness of  manner;  he  listened  to  all  their  virulent  declamations 
with  an  unmoved  countenance,  defended  his  conduct  with 
boldness,  neither  attempting  to  refute  the  charges  which 
were  brought  against  him,  nor  deigning  to  enter  into  any  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct ;  simply  observing,  that  in  all  his 
public  conduct,  he  had  acted  under  the  authority  of  bis  lawful 
sovereign,  in  the  execution  of  whose  commands  his  principal 
concern  had  been  to  behave  as  became  a  good  Christian  and  a 
faithful  subject.  These  commands  he  considered  as  most 
just,  and  conceived  himself  bound  in  duty  and  conscience  to 
obey  them. 

"  How  he  had  executed  that  commission,  and  what  his  carriage 
and  behaviour  was  during  it,  many  there  present  could  witness  : 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  greatest  generals  to  prevent  dis- 
orders altogether  in  their  army  ;  but  he  had  endeavoured  what  he 
could  to  suppress  them,  and  to  punish  them  how  soon  they  were 
known  :  he  had  never  spilt  any  blood,  no  not  of  his  most  inveterate 
enemies,  but  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  even  in  the  greatest  heat 
of  action,  he  had  preserved  the  lives  of  many  thousands :  and  as 
he  had  first  taken  up  arms  at  the  command  of  the  king,  so  he  had 
laid  them  down  upon  his  orders,  without  any  regard  to  his  own 
interest,  and  retired  beyond  the  seas."     P^  389. 

When  he  was  returned  from  the  parliament  to  his  prison, 
he  was  once  more  exposed  to  the  importunate  assaults  of  his 
spiritual  comforters,  who  endeavoured  to  shake  his  fortitude 
and  disturb  his  calmness  ;  to  these  persons  he  had  nothing 
tosav,  but  to  the  magistrates,  who  constantly  waited  upon 
•  him,  he  said, 

"  *  He  was  much  beholden  to  the  parliament  for  the  great  ho- 
nour they  had  decreed  him,'  saying,  that  '  he  was  prouder  to  have 
his  head  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  prison,  in  the  view  of  the  present 
and  succeeding  ages,  than   if  they  had  decreed  a  golden  statue  to 
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be  erected  to  him  in  the  market-place,  or  that  his  picture  should 
be  hung  in  the  king's  bed-chamber.  He  thanked  them  for  taking 
so  effectual  a  method  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  loyalty  and 
regard  for  his  beloved  sovereign,  even  to  the  latest  posterity,  by 
transmitting  such  lasting  monuments  of  them  to  the  four  principal 
cities  of  the  kingdom;  wishing  heartily  that  he  had  flesh  enough  to 
have  sent  a  piece  to  every  city  in  Christendom,  as  a  testimony  of 
his  unshaken  love  and  fidelity  to  his  king  and  country.'  "     P.  392. 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  suffer,  Sir 
Archibald  Johnston,  a  member  of  the  parliament,  a  sullen 
puritan,  intruding-  upon  his  privacy  while  he  was  combing 
his  hair,  and  impertinently  asking  what  he  was  doing ;  he 
answered  with  a  smile,  "  that  while  his  head  was  his  own,  he 
would  dress  and  adorn  it;  but  to-morrow,  when  it  becomes 
yours,  you  may  treat  it  as  you  please." 

The  circumstances  of  his  execution,  are  all  in  the  same 
character.  He  was  brought  from  prison  about  two  o'clock, 
dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  trimmed  with  gold  lace  ;  he  walked 
along  the  street,  says  our  author,  "  with  such  a  grand  air, 
and  so  much  beauty,  majesty,  and  gravity  appeared  in  his 
countenance,  as  shocked  the  whole  city  at  the  cruelty  which 
was  designed  him,"  and  extorted  admiration  even  from  the 
mouths  of  his  bitterest  enemies.  Having  addressed  a  few 
words  to  the  people,  and  passed  a  few  minutes  with  his  hands 
lifted  up  to  heaven  in  an  attitude  of  deep  devotion,  he  called 
the  executioner,  and  gave  him  some  money  ;  when  this  his- 
tory of  Wishart's,  so  far  as  it  was  then  written,  being  brought 
to  him,  tied  with  a  cord,  to  be  hung  about  his  neck,  he  re- 
ceived it  with  alacrity,  saying, 

"  That,  though  it  had  pleased  his  majesty  to  create  him  a  knight 
of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  yet  he  did  not  reckon  him- 
self more  honoured  thereby  than  by  the  cord  and  the  books  which 
were  now  hung  about  his  neck,  and  which  he  embraced  with 
greater  joy  and  pleasure  than  he  did  the  golden  chain  and  the 
garter  itself  when  he  first  received  them,  and  therefore  desired 
them  to  tie  them  about  him  in  what  manner  they  pleased. 

"  The  magistrates  and  captains  of  the  guard  having  ordered  his 
arms  to  be  bound,  and  his  cloak  taken  off,  he  desired  them  *  to 
inflict  what  further  degree  of  ignominy  and  disgrace,  as  they  rec- 
koned it,  they  could  possibly  invent,  for  that  he  was  ready  to- 
submit  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  to  the  highest  indignities,  for 
the  sake  of  that  cause  for  which  he  suffered.'  His  last  words 
were, — '  May  God  have  mercy  upon  this  afflicted  kingdom.'  After 
which,  with  the  most  invincible  constancy,  and  inimitable  magna- 
nimity, he  submitted  to  that  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  him  in  his  absence,  and  without  being  heard  in  his  defence. 
He  was  a  man,  even  in  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  in  every 
respect  without  an  equal,  and  now  became  a  candidate  for  immor- 
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tality,  having  exchanged  this  mortal  and  miserable  life  for  eternal 
bliss  and  felicity."     P.  400. 

Such  was  the  end  of  James,  Marquis  of  Montrose  ;  of  his 
character,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  ;  his  actions  speak  for 
themselves.  His  generosity,  his  humanity,  his  unparalleled 
bravery,  his  chivalric  loyalty,  cannot  be  reflected  upon  with- 
out emotion ;  and  when  we  add  to  this,  that  he  was  a  poet* 
and  a  scholar,  accomplished  in  mind,  gentle  in  manners, 
and  beautiful  in  person,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  impres- 
sion which  his  appearance  and  conversation  made  upon  lie 
Retz,  who  though  he  had  lived  in  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Turenne  and  Conde,  and  ail  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the 
age  in  which  he  wrote,  yet  declared  that  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  was  le  seul  homme  du  monde,  qui  vi  ait  jamais 
rapelle  Videe  de  certains  heros  que  Vonne  voit  plus  que  dans 
les  vies  de  Plutarque. 

*  In  saying  that  Montrose  was  a  "  poet,"  we  do  not  mean  that  he  merely 
wrote  verses,  but  that  in  the  few  remains  which  chance  has  left  us  of  his  attempts 
in  that  way,  he  has  displayed  talents  of  a  very  superior  kind,  and  produced 
some  specimens,  which  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  lighter  compo- 
sitions of  the  best  poets  of  his  day. 
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Art.  I.  Apeleutherus ;  or  an  Effort  to  attain  Intellectual 
Freedom.  In  Four  Parts.  1.  On  Reliaious  and  Moral 
Instruction.  2.  On  Public  and  Social  Worship.  3.  On 
Supernatural  Revelation.  4.  On  a  Future  State.  8vo. 
pp.  285.     R.  Hunter.     1819. 

There  are  some  volumes  which  reduce  us  to  a  very  unplea- 
sant dilemma.  If  we  refrain  from  noticing  them,  in  hopes 
that  they  will  pass  silently  and  harmlessly  into  oblivion,  we 
may  appear  to  some  to  have  deserted  the  post  which  we  have 
voluntarily  undertaken  to  defend  ;  and  if  we  affix  that  mark 
of  reprobation  to  them  which  they  deserve,  we  do  it  at  the 
hazard  of  thus  giving  additional  publicity  and  circulation  to 
opinions  which  are  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  morality 
and  religion.  The  volume  now  before  us  comes  fairly  under 
this  description. 

It  is  inscribed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Belsham,  whom  the  anony- 
mous author  claims  as  his  friend ;  and  to  whose  "  noble  ex- 
ample," and  "  the  advantage  derived  from  his  public  la- 
bours," he  attributes  the  strengthening  and  confirming  of 
"  that  love  of  free  enquiry  which  has  contributed,  and  still 
contributes  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  his  life."  (Dedication, 
p.  iv.)  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Belsham  to  add,  that  the 
author,  though  he  has  chosen  to  dedicate  his  work  to  him, 
avows  his  conviction,  "  that  he  will  regard  a  great  part  of  it 
with  decided  and  unqualified  disapprobation."     We  have  not 
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the  slightest  disinclination  to  believe  that  this  will  be  the 
case.  But  while  Mr.  Belsham  condemns  the  work,  we  trust 
he  will  not  forget,  that  "  the  love  of  free  enquiry,"  which 
induced  the  author  to  write  and  publish  it,  was  nourished  and 
strengthened  by  his  public  labours.  If  Mr.  Belsham  deci- 
dedly disapproves  of  the  author's  opinions,  and  of  the  publi- 
cation which  is  intended  to  recommend  them  to  the  world, 
he  will  not  be  much  gratified  at  the  effect  of  his  own  preach- 
ing on  the  mind  of  Apeleutherus  ;  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
induced  seriously  to  review  the  doctrines  and  arguments  which 
have  led  to  results  so  unhappy  and  so  injurious.  It  is  re- 
corded of  a  wise  heathen,  that,  when  he  was  applauded  in  a 
public  assembly  of  Athenian  people,  he  exclaimed,  what 
foolish  thing  have  I  done  or  said  that  I   am  thus  greeted. 

The  person  who  has  taken  upon  himself  the  arduous  office 
of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  when  selected  by  such  a  writer 
as  Apeleutherus  as  the  subject  of  a  dedication,  may  well  ask 
himself  a  more  searching  question.  For,  if  lie  has  taught 
but  one  unhappy-  person  of  his  congregation,  to  regard  the 
belief  or  disbelief  of  Christianity,  as  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference, he  has  incurred  a  responsibility  which  worlds 
should  not  tempt  us  to  share  with  him. 

In  the  Preface  we  are  informed,  that  a  free-thinker  is  the 
most  useful  and  honourable  of  all  characters. — We  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  perceive  the  force  of  the  argument  which 
has  led  the  author  to  this  conclusion;  but  our  readers  shall 
judge  for  themselves  ;  we  cannot  too  soon  present  them  with 
an  instance  of  the  logical  skill  of  a  writer,  who  has  ventured 
to  talk  of  "  the  desultory  reasoning:  of  Paul  of  Tarsus." 
(P.  127.)  The  argument  then  appears  to  stand  thus  ; 

"  The  desire  of  knowledge,  if  it  be  cherished  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  moral  practice,  and  the  increase  of  human  fe- 
licity, is  of  all  the  qualities  and  dispositions  of  the  mind,  the  most 
honourable  to  its  possessor ;"  but  knowledge  cannot  "  accomplish 
this  noble  aim  in  any  important  degree,  unless  it  be  cultivated  with 
unbounded  freedom." 

Eraro,  a  Free-thinker  is  the  most  useful  and  honourable  of 
all  characters.  Now,  we  Christians  happen  to  reco'Iect  one 
instance  at  least,,  in  which  the  unbridled  desire  of  knowledge 
*'  brought  sin  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe."  We  are  awrare 
that  Apeleutherus  will  deny  the  fact:  but  still,  while  it  forms 
an  article  of  our  Creed,  and  we  sincerely  and  unfeigned ly 
believe  it,  he  must  not  expect  us  to  allow,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  knowledge  with  unbounded  freedom  is  the  best  way 
of  improving  moral   practice  and   increasing  human  felicity  ; 
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or  that  a  Free-thinker  is  quite  so  valuable  a  personage  as  he 
imagined.  His,  however,  is  a  doctrine  of  ancient  standing; 
for  it  was  inculcated  in  Paradise  by  a  very  subtle  reasoner, 
and  Apeleutherus  is  welcome  to  all  the  benefit  of  his  autho- 
rity. An  author,  whose  learning  and  acuteness  place  him 
at  least  on  a  level  with  any  of  the  Fathers  of  that  school  in 
which  Apeleutherus  seems  to  have  studied,  has  excellently 
observed,  that 

"  The  characteristic  of  this  sect  (the  Free  -thinkers)  does  not  lie 
at  all  in  the  definition  of  thinking,  but  in  stating  the  true  meaning 
of  their  adjecl  We  free,  which  in  fact  will  be  found  to  carry  much 
the  same  notion  as  bold,  rash,  arrogant,  presumptuous,  together 
with  a  strong  propension  to  the  paradox  and  the  perverse  *.'* 

When  Apeleutherus  has  convinced  us,  that  these  qualities 
and  dispositions  of  the  mind  are  especially  calculated  to  im- 
prove moral  practice,  and  increase  human  felicity,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  admit  a  Free-thinker  to  all  the  honours  which 
he  considers  him  to  deserve.  At  present,  with  that  experi- 
ence of  the  result  of  such  qualities  and  dispositions  which  is 
furnished  by  the  volume  before  us,  we  shall  continue  to  regard 
a  Free-thinker,  as  just  so  much  more  dangerous  than  a  house- 
breaker and  a  murderer,  as  the  life  of  the  soul  is  more  pre- 
I  cious  than  that  of  the  body,  and  the  treasures  of  heaven  are 
I  preferable  to  the  fleeting  possessions  of  this  lower  world. 

We  are  aware,  that  this  representation  of  a  Free-thinker, 

j  will  be  attributed  to  the  old  arts  of  priestcraft,  and  to  the 

j  interest  which  its  votaries  have  ever  felt  in  crying  down  those 

I  who   would   emancipate  the  world  from  their  tyranny,  aud 

"  contribute  towards  the  demolition  of  the  old  and  tottering 

(fabric  of  superstition."     All  this,  however,  we  are  prepared 

to  endure.     We  have  only  to  remark   in   our  turn,  that  the 

great  Bentley  fully  proved  his  charges  against  the  leading 

'Free-thinkers  of  his  day;  and  the  volume  before  us  furnishes 

isufficient  evidence,  that  no  material  ingredient  in  that  com- 

ijpound  which    constituted   the  free-thinking  of  Collins,    has 

been  omitted  in  the  formation  of  Apeleutherus. 

The  work  is  divided  into  /our  parts :  the  first,  treats  of 
;"  religious  and  moral  instruction  ;"  the  second,  of  "  public 
and  social  worship  ;"  the  third,  of  "  supernatural  revelation;" 
md  the  fourth,  of  "  a  future  state."  We  shall  endeavour 
Bio  convey  to  our  readers  some  general  ideas  of  the  author's 
I Opinions  on  these  important  subjects;  and  it  will  not  then 
Jequire  many  specimens  of  the  work  itself  to  convince  their, 
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that  wc  have  not  spoken    of  it  in  harsher   terms  than  it  de 
serves. 

The  object  of  the  first  essay  is  to  shew  that  all  systems  of 
public  religion  and  moral  instruction  arc  monstrous  and  ab- 
surd ;  and  that  it  is  no  more  necessary 

"  To  burden  the  State  with  the  care  of  providing  persons  to 
instruct  the  people  in  holy  things,  than  to  call  upon  the  same  au- 
thority to  appoint  public  bakers,  butchers,  taylors,  or  shoe-makers." 
"  If,"  says  the  author,  "  there  were  a  nation  upon  earth,  in  which 
liberty  and  equality  were  first  principles;  or,  in  other  words,  in 
which  the  welfare  of  all  the  members  of  the  society,  without  pre- 
ference and  without  exception,  were  the  great  end  of  the  insti- 
tution,—in  such  a  nation  one  might  hope,  that  instead  of  legal 
truth  and  national  doctrine,  every  man  would  be  secured  in  that 
perfect  and  unbounded  liberty  of'educating  his  offspring  which  is 
not  only  his  original  and  natural  right,  but  without  which  there 
can  be  no  rational  hope  of  any  considerable  and  substantial  im- 
provement in  human  affairs."     P.  14. 

Here  then  we  have  a  summary  of  the  author's  views  on  this 
part  of  his  subject.  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  religion  of  the  people — parents  are  the  only  proper  in- 
structors of  their  children — an  established  religion  is  a  use- 
less burden — a  national  priesthood  is  the  great  bar  to  human 
improvement  and  happiness — and  with  liberty  and  equality 
as  the  first  principles  of  national  polity,  and  a  perfect  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  State  to  religion,  the  highest  de- 
gree of  intellectual  culture  and  social  happiness  may  be  at- 
tained, of  which  human  nature  is  capable. 

As  the  circumstances  of  our  own  times  have  given  us  an 
opportunity  of  trying  these  opinions  by  their  fruit ;  as  we 
know  what  liberty  and  equality  did  for  France,  and  what  the 
absence  of  a  religious  establishment  has  done,  and  is  doing  tor 
the  moral  improvement  and  social  happiness  of  America,  we 
shall  be  able  to  appreciate  their  full  value,  and  to  award  to 
Apeleutherus,  exactly  that  share  oi  merit  which  he  deserves 
for  his  anxious  endeavours  to  recommend  them  to  the  world. 
Unfortunately  for  his  philanthropic  views, 

"  There  are  persons,  and  those  of  no  mean  ability,  who  maintain, 
that,  without  ecclesiastical  establishments,  'the  knowledge  and 
profession  of  Christianity  cannot  be  upheld  ;'  and  that,  no  leligimi 
at  all  would  be  the  consequence  of  leaving  the  people  without  any 
public  means  of  instruction,  or  any  regular  celebration  i>fthe  ofjiccs 
of  Christianity*."     P.  15. 


*  "  Pdlcy's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy." 
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Of  these  persons,  however,  we  are  not  left  to  guess  our 
author's  opinion.  They  are  either  prejudiced  bigots,  or  crafty 
knaves  :  and  their  testimony  and  arguments  are  alike  unwor- 
thy a  moment's  serious  consideration,  when  weighed  in  the 
scale  against  the  dicta  of  this  great  modern  reformer ;  who 
has  discovered,  that  "  there  never  was  yet  a  rational  govern- 
ment in  the  world,"  or  it  would  have  exploded  "  the  unnatu- 
ral opinion,  that  the  business  of  religious  and  moral  educa- 
tion is  rather  a  national  than  a  private  concern  ;"  and  would 
have  acted  upon  the  now  undeniable  fact,  that  "  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  priests  we  are  indebted,  for  the  slow  progress  of 
tr;illi,  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  and  in  civil  government." 

What  shall  we  venture  to  oppose  to  so  doughty  an  antago- 
nist as  this  ?  The  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages ;  the  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  all  the  best  and  most  learned  men  whom 
the  world  has  ever  produced ;  the  practice  of  every  civilized 
nation  and  government  which  has  ever  existed,  except  one  ; 
or  the  positive  command  and  unerring  word  of  God  himself? 
Alas  !  all  these  are  but  puny  defences  against  the  thunder  of 
Apeleutherus,  and  altogether  powerless  to  controvert  his  argu^ 
menls.  For,  as  error,  ignorance,  and  vice  continue  to  pre- 
vail in  the  world  •„  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
these  are  to  be  exclusively  attributed  to  the  persons,  whose 
occupation  and  duty  it  is  to  inculcate  truth,  knowledge,  and 
virtue,  and  to  the  folly  of  the  world  in  supposing,  that  any 
public  instructors  in  such  things  are  necessary ;  the  inference 
is  plain,  that  an  Established  Religion,  and  an  established 
priesthood  should  be  at  once  abolished,  and  then  the  interests 
of  truth  and  virtue  will  be  effectually  secured.     Q.  E.  D. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  this  calumniated  body,  and  for 
the  reputation  of  all  former  ages,  and  the  honour  of  all  go- 
vernments, Apeleutherus  has  "  made  answer  to  himself;" 
and  they  may  safely  rest  under  the  protecting  aegis  of  his 
own  contradictions.  He  allows  that  order,  morality,  and 
religion,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  valuable  inte- 
rests of  mankind  ;  (P.  9.)  and  that  these  cannot  be  preserved 
without  vigorous  and  persevering  efforts  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  moral  powers.  (P.  10.)  He  is  farther  disposed  to  grant, 
that  many  parents  are  incapable,  and  many  unwilling  to  in- 
struct their  children  ;  and  he  permits  those  who  are  so,  to 
appoint  some  person  to  execute  the  office  for  them ;  "  pro- 
vided the  assistant  be  of  their  own  choice,  acting  under  their 
own  inspection,  and  not  claiming  any  independent  authority. 
or  professing  to  be  a  teacher  jure  divino"  We  must  not  un- 
dertake to  cure  his  horror  of  a  jus  divinum  ;  but  we  may, 
perhaps,  induce  him  to  admit,  that,  if  parents  are  unwilling 
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and  incapable  to  instruct  their  children,  they  are  so  because 
they  are  ignorant  and  immoral;  in  which  case,  not  only  are 
they  unable  to  chuse  their  assistant  properly,  and  unfit  to 
exercise  controul  over  his  method  and  conduct  as  a  teacher ; 
but  are  themselves  in  need  of  discipline  and  information,  and 
require  to  be  placed  under  persons  who  are  both  able  and 
authorised  to  instruct  them.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to 
hope,  that  he  may  concede  thus  much  upon  farther  consider- 
ation of  his  subject,  because  we  find,  in  another  part  of  the 
volume,  that  he  has  already  made  some  advances  towards  the 
truth ;  and  believes  that  Providence  has  taken  care  to  qualify 
men,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  important  duty  of  the  teach- 
ers of  mankind  ;  and  has  put  into  their  hearts  the  inclination 
to  use  their  abilities  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  be- 
stowed. 

"  In  every  age,"  says  he,  "  it  has  been  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe  to  raise  up  men  of  superior 
discernment  and  penetration,  who,  after  having  explored  the  paths 
of  science  for  themselves,  have  been  desirous  of  communicating 
their  discoveries  to  others.  And  it  is,  doubtless,  in  this  way  that 
moral  and  metaphysical  truth,  as  well  as  mathematical  and  physical 
knowledge,  have  been  gradually  diffused  over  the  civilized  world." 
P.  233. 

If  then,  moral  and  religious  instruction  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  if,  in  many  cases,  parents  cannot,  or  will  not  im- 
part it,  but  on  the  contrary  require  to  be  taught  themselves: 
jf,  in  these  cases,  others  may  properly  supply  their  place, 
and  teach  both  them  and  their  children ;  and  if,  with  a  view 
of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  intellectual  deficiencies  of  the 
majority,  Providence  has  taken  care  to  raise  up  men  as  in- 
structors of  the  world ;  perhaps  some,  who  allow  themselves 
a  little  more  real  freedom  of  thought  than  Apeleutherus,  with 
all  his  pretensions,  has  yet  attained,  may  find  no  absurdity 
in  believing,  that  Providence  may  have  appointed  an  order 
of  men  for  this  purpose ;  and  they  will  see  no  mischief  likely 
to  arise  from  committing  the  great  charge  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  such  an  order,  if  it  can  produce,  as  undoubtedly, 
(pace  tanti  virl  dicimiis,)  it  can  produce  proof  of  a  divine 
commission,  which  has  satisfied  some  of  the  most  acute  and 
intelligent  enquirers  in  the  world,  and  may  satisfy  any  who 
investigate  the  subject  with  candid,  unprejudiced,  and  humble 
minds.  Apeleutherus,  however,  scorns  to  be  convinced,  and 
we  must  leave  him  to  his  own  opinions. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  the  writer  who  thus  vehemently 
inveighs  against  all  systems  of  public  instruction,  should  he 
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equally  hostile  to  all  public  and  social  worship  ;  for,  as  the 
foundation  of  all  his  reasoning  is  this,  that  Priests  are  the 
most  useless  and  the  most  dangerous  of  animals,  it  i.s  to  be 
expected  that  he  will  swe  p  away  with  unsparing  hand  every 
institution  which  requires  their  agency.  This  is  the  subject 
of  his  second  essay  ;  we  cannot  be  expected  to  follow  bim 
through  all  the  sophistries  by  which  he  labours  to  establish 
his  position  :  the  following  reasoning  will  afford  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  his  manner  and  his  ability. 

He  allows  that  prayer  is  necessary  ;  but  public,  or  common 
prayer  he  considers  to  be  unreasonable,  because  "  it  will  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  important  and  essential  cha- 
racter of  every  verbal  address  to  the  Deity,  that  it  be,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  a  perfect  expression  of  the  real  state  of 
mind  of  him  who  presents  it."  (t\72.) 

It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  the  person 
who  uses  any  common  form  of  prayer,  which  is  properly 
drawn  up,  may  render  it  "  a  perfect  expression  of  the  real 
state  of  his  mind,"  by  accommodating  his  feelings  and  his 
thoughts  to  the  sentiments  it  conveys.  The  prayer,  for  in- 
stance, which  our  Saviour  composed  for  us,  may  be  used  at 
any  time,  by  any  Christian,  with  entire  propriety,  and  if  he 
be  a  Christian  indeed,  and  intent  upon  his  solemn  occupa- 
tion, it  will  be  "  a  perfect  expression  of  his  real  state  of 
mind,"  whether  it  be  used  in  the  closet,  or  in  the  Church. 
The  candid  inquirer,  therefore,  will  be  disposed  to  admit, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  v  ry  nature  of  public  prayer 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  purpose  slated  by  Apeleutherus. 
We  mav  go  further,  and  though  we  disclaim  all  intention  of 
placing  the  Liturgy  of  our  Church  on  a  level  with  the  divine 
composition  just  mentioned  ;  yet  we  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  it  is  so  happily  conformed  throughout  to  the  general 
situation  and  wants  of  Christians,  that  every  member  of  the 
Church  may  sincerely  join  in  its  prayers,  its  praises,  and  its 
thanksgivings,  at  all  times.  And  each  will  find,  in  some 
of  its  parts,  expressions  and  supplications  particularly  suit- 
able to  his  own  case,  on  which  he  can  more  fervently  rely, 
when  joining  in  the  public  service.  We  therefore  fearlessly 
assert,  that  the  verbal  addresses  of  our  Liturgy  may,  and 
ought  to  be  a  periect  expression  of  the  minds  of  those  who 
present  them. 

11  But  some,"'  says  Apeleutherus,  "  do  not  thus  use  them." 
The  Church,  as  weli  as  every  other  appointed  place  of  public 
worship,  is  attended  by  many  who  really  take  no  interest  in 
the  service.  Thei;  hearts  are  not  affected  by  it,  their  minds 
do  not  accompany  it;  it  is  "  the   nursery  of  hypocrisy   and 
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the  theatre  of  ostentation  ;"  and  therefore  public  prayer  can- 
not be  esteemed  a  reasonable  service.  This  may  be  a  consis- 
tent argument  in  the  mouth  of  him,  who  has  already  con- 
demned all  public  instruction  and  preaching  as  useless  and 
pernicious,  because  some  men  who  attend  on  these  ordinances 
still  live  bad  lives.  But  we  shall  no  more  admit,  that  the 
sincere  and  zealous  worship  of  the  true  believer  is  unaccept- 
able and  unreasonable,  when  offered  in  the  public  congrega- 
tion, because  some  who  apparently  join  with  him  are  not 
sincere  or  zealous  ;  than  that  continual  and  forcible  exhorta- 
tions to  godliness  and  honesty  are  unprofitable  and  mischiev- 
ous, because  seme  who  hear  them  will  still  continue  ungodly 
and  dishonest. 

Public  worship  does  not  make  men  hypocrites,  though  un- 
doubtedly it  sometimes  finds  them  such,  and  cannot  alter 
their  character.  They  who  pray  sincerely  in  the  closet,  will 
scarcely  be  less  sincere  in  the  Church  ;  but  they  who  play  the 
Inpocrite  in  the  pubiic  assembly,  most  probably  never  enter 
their  clcsets  at  all  for  the  purposes  of  devotion.  After  all, 
the  true  question  is  this  ;  is  public  worship  a  duty,  or  is  it 
not  i  If  it  be  not  a  duty,  it  may  be  safely  omitted;  but,  if 
it  be,  it  is  so  because  God  has  commanded  us  to  perform  it : 
and  this  command  at  once  supersedes  all  human  reasoning 
about  its  fitness  or  propriety. 

Apeleutherus  ventures  boldly  to  assert,  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament contains  no  such  command  ;  nay,  that  public  wor- 
ship is  discouraged  by  the  express  precept  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself.  We  need  not  ask  what  this  man  is,  or  how,  and 
why  he  reads  his  Bible  !  We  need  not  inquire,  why  he  se- 
parates the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  ;  or  point  out  the 
unblushing  sophism  which  converts  our  Saviour's  severe  re- 
proof of  the  hypocritical  services  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, into  a  discouragement  of  public  prayer.  It  would  be 
almost  an  insult  to  our  readers  to  think  it  necessary  to  bring 
the  records  of  our  Saviour's  life  in  opposition  to  this  blas- 
phemous assertion  ;  to  recount  the  instances  of  his  scrupulous 
attendance  upon  the  ritual  services  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  his  presence  in  the  synagogues,  and  in  the  temple  ;  or  to 
refer  to  his  last  solemn  act  of  social  worship  with  his  disci- 
ples, before  his  passson,  and  his  promise  of  especial  grace 
and  assistance  to  those  who  should  assemble  for  the  purposes 
of  united  worship  in  his  name,  (Matt,  xviii.  19,  20.)  in  refu- 
tation of  the  audacious  misrepresentation.  Apeleutherus  can 
recollect  no  instance  of  our  Saviours  disciples  "  being  in  the 
practice  of  engaging  in  any  sort  of  joint  prayer,  either  select, 
or  promiscuous,  or  of  their  recommending  it  to  others ;"  he 
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can  Kncl  nothing  like  an  injunction  to  perform  this  duty  "  in 
any  part  of  the  Christian  Scriptures."  (P.  85,  bti.)  We  are 
sorry,  very  sorry  for  it.  We  earnestly  hope  that  he  will 
search  them  yet  again ;  and  that,  under  a  serious  impression 
of  the  awful  responsibility  attached  to  him,  who  teaches  men 
to  break  the  commandments  of  God.  We  are  not  his  judges, 
but  we  trust  that  he  will  allow  us  to  remind  him  of  our  Sa- 
viour's assurance;  "  he  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not 
my  words,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him  :  the  word  that  I  have 
spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day."  (John 
xii.  48.) 

The  third  part  of  this  work  treats  of  supernatural  revela- 
tion. The  author  introduces  his  subject  with  what  ho  is 
pleased  to  call  a  representation  of  Christianity,  according  tu 
the  prevailing  system,  which  he  opposes  by  a  brief  summary 
of  the  Unitarian  Creed.  These  are  accompanied  by  the 
usual  sneers  and  calumnies  against  the  Church  and  her  Minis- 
ters; and  some  very  intelligible  hints,  that  the  Bible  is  no 
safe  foundation  for  our  belief,  that  its  narratives  of  the  mi- 
racles said  to  have  been  performed  by  the  first  promulgators 
of  Christianity  are  at  least  of  doubtful  acceptation,  and  that 
it  admits  of  a  question,  whether  all  the  maxims,  precepts, 
and  dogmas  contained  in  the  New  Testament  are  of  the  same 
authority,  or  entitled  to  the  same  acceptance  and  veneration. 
Having  thus  insinuated  a  sufficient  portion  of  scepticism  re- 
specting the  Scriptures,  and  grossly  misrepresented  the 
authority  claimed  by  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith,  in  order 
more  easily  to  hold  it  up  to  scorn  ;  he  proceeds  to  the  object 
of  his  essay  ;  which  is,  as  he  tells  us,  "  to  enquire  as  briefly 
as  possible,  or  rather  to  lead  the  reader  to  enquire  into  the 
nature  and  importance  of  miraculous  evidence."  (1?.  121.) 

After  what  has  already  been  stated,  our  readers  will  be 
prepared  to  hear,  that,  while  this  is  the  avowed  object  of  the 
essay,  its  real  purpose  is  to  throw  as  deep  a  shade  of  suspi- 
cion as  possible  over  the  validity  of  this  evidence,  and  then 
to  represent  it  as  wholly  inadequate  to  establish  the  divine 
origin  of  our  holy  religion.  That  portion  of  Christianity 
which  he  will  allow  to  be  credible,  he  considers  as  established 
wholly  and  entirely  upon  internal  evidence,  of  which,  to  a 
limited  extent,  he  is  willing  to  admit  the  force. 

A  single  extract  will  probably  be  suilicient  to  illustrate  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  this  author  on  the  subject  of  super- 
natural revelation, 

"  Man,  by  the  constitution  which  God  has  given  him,  is  a  moral 
and  intelligent  being ;  furnished  by  nature  with  the  means  of  dis- 
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covering  the  being  and  perfections  of  Deity,  the  truths  of  moral 
obligation,  and   a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  and 
accordingly,  wherever  there  have  been  men,  in  proportion  as  their 
powers  have  been  exerted,  these  great  truths  have  been  more  or 
less  clearly  apprehended.     He  has  also  animal  appetites,  implanted 
for  wise  purposes ;  but  when  indulged  to  excess,  tending  to  en- 
feeble the  moral  powers,  to  obscure  the  light  of  nature,  and  to 
introduce  into  the  mind  confusion  and  misery.      This  unhappy 
state  of  things  has,  in  some  degree  or  other,  taken  place  in  all 
ages,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  but  at  certain  periods,  and 
in  some  countries,  it  has  pleased   the  unsearchable  wisdom  and 
and  goodness  of  the  sovereign  Deity,  to  make  use  of  extraordinary 
methods  for  producing  a  reformation.     He  may  have  done  so,  in 
many  instances,  in  ages  and  countries,  with  whose  history  we  are, 
either  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all  acquainted.     For  as  the  Creator 
of  all  minds  must  necessarily  have  continual  access  to  all,  it  is  at 
least  possible,  that  supernatural  communications  may  have  been 
more  numerous  than  is  commonly  supposed.     He  may  have  been, 
for  aught  we  can  say,  the  inspirer  of  those  whom  we  are  used  to 
term   impostors;    of   Confucius,     Mango-Capac,    and  Mahomet. 
And  I  own  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  considering  the  supernatural  mis- 
sion of  Jesus,  and  the  singular  assistance  afforded  to  that  extraor- 
dinary person,  in   his  generous  and  eminently  successful  efforts  to 
revive  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue  ;  to  turn  men  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  '  the  power  of  Satan,'  as  it  is  called,  that  is 
from  corrupt  and  vicious  dispositions,  to  the  '  service  of  God/  as 
a  credible  historical  fact,  and  a  memorable  instance  of  the  divine 
goodness  to  the  world ;  though  the  histories  of  this  event,  which 
are  in  our  possession,  having  been  written  by  men,  may,  like  other 
human  compositions,  be  chargeable   with  errors,  absurdities,  and 
occasional  embellishments ;  and  must  be  equally  liable  to  corrup- 
tion and  falsification,  both  from  accident  and  design."     P.  139. 

AVe  shall  scarcely  be  required  to  point  out  or  refute  the 
various  untenable  positions  laid  down  in  ihis  passage,  or  lo 
follow  such  a  writer  through  all  the  worn  out  sophisms  which 
he  has  so  industriously  collected,  and  so  confidently  advanced 
throughout  the  essay.     If  he  is  himself  deceived  by  them,  he 
furnishes  another  striking  illustration  of  the  shrewd  remark, 
that  an  unbeliever  is  the  most  credulous  of  all  mortals.     The 
man  who  thinks  that  no  sulficient  cause  can  be  alleged  for 
not  believing  that  the   Almighty  was  the  inspirer  of  Con- 
fucius, Mango-Capac,  or  Mahomet,  pays  but  a  slender  com- 
pliment to  Christianity,  by  feeling  no  diiliculty  in  considering 
the  supernatural  mission  of  Jesus  as  a  credible  historical  fact. 
It  would  be  vain  to  ask  such  a  reasoner,  how  he  reconciles 
his  belief  of  the  supernatural  mission  of  Jesus,  with  his  total 
rejection  of  that  blessed  person's  testimony  respecting  his  own 
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divine  character,  and  mediatorial  office  ;  because  we  are 
aware,  that  he  is  prepared  to  answer  all  such  questions,  by  a 
denial  of  the  authenticity  of  any  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
which  contain  a  doctrine  that  he  does  not.  ehu  .?  to  receive. 
Indeed,  as  he  clearly  refuses  to  accept  the  Scriptures  as  in- 
spired compositions,  and  maintains  that  the  histories  of  our 
Saviour's  life  and  doctrines,  "  having  been  written  by  men, 
may,  like  other  human  compositions,  be  chargeable  with 
errors,  absurdities,  and  occasional  embellishments, "  he  has 
opened  a  very  convenient  door,  by  which  the  sceptic  may,  at 
any  time,  escape  from  every  argument  urged  against  him,  upon 
their  authority  ;  and  may  symbolize  with  the  avowed  deist, 
whenever  it  may  suit  the  pride  or  waywardness  of  his  nature. 
The  true  import  of  his  present  creed  may  be  best  inferred  from 
the  articles  which  he  rejects.  He  may,  perhaps,  chuse  to 
call  it  Christianity  ;  but  lest  we  should  be  so  far  misled  as 
to  interpret  this  title  in  its  common  acceptation,  he  takes 
care  to  inform  us  that,  "  the  genuine  religion  of  the  New 
Testament  never  was  the  prevailing  religion  of  any  nation 
under  Heaven."  (P.  153.)  And  that  his  Christianity  is  not 
"  that  grovelling  superstition  which  usurps  its  name,"  but 
that  of  the  few,  the  "  very  small  minority"  who,  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  their  wisdom,  and  the  purity  of  their  moral  sense, 
have  alone  "  studied  and  understood  the  doctrines,  or  been 
influenced  by  the  dictates  of  the  simple,  yet  sublime  philo- 
sophy of  Jesus." 

The  fourth  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  an  Essay  upon  a 
future  State  ;  from  whence  we  learn,  that  the  author,  reject- 
ing all  the  testimony  of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  and  every 
argument  by  which  it  has  been  maintained,  except  that  drawn 
from  "  the  obvious  suitableness  and  propriety  of  a  sequel  to 
our  present  existence,"  is  inclined,  on  this  account,  to  lake 
the  doctrine  for  granted.  He  attaches  however  no  import- 
ance whatever  to  the  belief  of  it :  on  the  contrary,  he  makes 
the  friend,  into  whose  mouth  he  has  thought  proper  to  put 
the  argument  both  of  this  and  the  preceding  Essay,  exnresslv 
disclaim  any  idea,  that  "  the  expectation  of  a  future  life,  and 
a  judgment  to  come  is  at  all  essential  to  the  existence  of  moral 
virtue  in  human  society."  (P.  236.)  Nay,  he  argues  that  this 
expectation,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  induce  men  to  practise 
virtue  for  the  sake  of  a  future  reward,  and  to  avoid  vice  from 
fear  of  future  punishment,  is  rather  calculated  to  destroy  the 
moral  virtue  of  any  action.     (P.  240.) 

With  a  laudable  zeal,  therefore,  to  restore  to  virtue  her  true 
trfgnity,  he  proceeds,  after  his  man  nor,  to  reason  away  all  the 
foundations  of  our  belief  in  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  Je- 
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sns  Christ,  and  every  inference  in  favour  of  the  future  rising 
of  men  with  their  bodies,  which  may  be  drawn  from  that  mira- 
culous event.  He  assumes,  that  the  motives  of  the  Evana-e- 
lists  in  writing  their  accounts  of  it  may  have  been  dishonest ; 
that  the  accounts  themselves  are  scanty  and  encumbered  with 
difficulties;  that  the  Gospels  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been 
in  existence  within  a  hundred  years  after  the  event  in  ques- 
tion ;  that  the  authors  of  them  are  uncertain  ;  and  the  whole 
evidence  that  of  interested  parties. 

Having  delivered  all  these  very  novel  objections  with  as 
much  importance  as  if  they  had  been  now  first  devised  and  pro- 
mulgated by  himself;  and  with  as  much  boldness  as  if  they  had 
never  been  refuted ;  he,  very  consistently,  indulges  in  a  sneer 
at  those  "  whose  fort  is  believing,  who  are  commonly  and  very 
properly  recognized  and  known  by  the  denomination  of 
iuvLIEVERS,  who  even  value  themselves  on  this  ridiculous 
propensity  ;  and  consider  it  as  the  surest  proof  of  their  being 
in  friendship  with  Heaven."     (P.  198.) 

It  would  perhaps  be  deemed  unmannerly  to  recriminate  ;  or 
we  might  be  tempted  to  ask  him,  how  it  happens  that,  while 
he  rejects  with  scorn  all  the  evidence  and  arguments  by  which 
the  wisest  Christians  have  been  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour's  Resurrection,  and  taught  to  regard  the  expectation 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  as  the  master 
motive  to  moral  conduct,  he  can  still  be  induced  to  acknow- 
ledge "  the  obvious  suitableness  andproprietv  ol'a  sequel  to 
our  present  state  cf  existence  V  For,  as  every  thing  which 
tends  in  any  degree  to  excite  an  expectation  of  future  happi- 
ness or  misery  as  the  consequence  of  present  conduct,  (an 
idea  inseparable  from  the  anticipation  of  a  sequel)  is  abso- 
lutely destructive,  in  his  opinion,  of  the  value  of  everv  moral 
action  ;  such  a  belief  cannot,  Ave  should  imagine,  be  considered 
by  him  as  suitable  and  proper  for  a  being,  the  "  excellence 
and  praise  worthiness  of  whose  moral  character"*  depends 
upon  "  his  love  of  moral  perfection,  the  immediate  source  of 
human  happiness,  as  an  object  in  itself,  and  independently  of 
any  interested  view  to  positive  gain  or  reward,  supremely 
worthy  of  pursuit  and  attainment."     (P.  237.) 

He  alone  is  able  to  reconcile  these  things.  AVe  may  also 
ask  him,  why  he  conceives  that  to  be  the  best  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  which,  according  to  his 
own  admission,  does  not  "  necessarily  present  itself  to  the  un- 
assisted understanding  of  every  individual,  or  can  be  correctly 
apprehended  by  the  great  majority  ?*  (P.  233.)  Surely,  if  if 
be  suitable  and  proper  that  there  should  be  a  sequel  to  on: 
present  existence,  it  is  also  suitable  and  proper  that  we  should 
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know  that  thus  it  will  be.  But  some  ingenuity  is  required  to 
persuade  us,  that  this  knowledge  is  best  communicated  by  aa 
argument,  which  discovers  and  proves  nothing  to  the  great 
majority  of  mankind.  We  also  wish  to  he  informed,  how  an 
argument  which  docs  not  necessarily  present  itself  to  the  un- 
assisted understanding,  and  lies  by  no  means  within  the  reach 
of  the  reasoning  power  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  can  be 
properly  designated  as  "  an  argument  at  once  simple  and 
forcible,"  as  "  eminently  calculated  to  affect  them,"  and  as 
having  in  fact  "  produced  that  universal  expectation  of  a 
future  life,  which  we  find  to  prevail  in  the  world  V  (P.  283.  J 
These  are  inquiries  which  might  reasonably  present,  some 
difficulties  to  the  minds  of  his  readers,  had  he  not  relieved 
them,  in  a  subsequent  page,  from  all  anxiety  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  true,  that  he  here  informs  them,  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  is  "  suitable  and  proper;"  and  that  it  is  a 
manifest  absurdity  to  "  suppose  the  wise  and  benevolent  Cre- 
ator to  have  produced  so  noble  a  work  as  man,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  destroying  him," 

"  To  strut  and  fret  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  be  seen  no  more."     (P.  232.) 

But  in    page    2o4,    they   are    toid,    that  "  the    doctrine    is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  formation  and  support  of  the 
virtuous  character  in  man,"  but  merely  "  a  delightful  auxi- 
liary."    Consequently,  it  may  be  believed  or  disbelieved  at 
pleasure;  and  in  this  particular,  though  quite  independent  of 
Christianity,  it  stands  on  the  same  levei  with  it ;  since  "  the 
disbelief  of  Christianity  itself,  supposing  it  to  be  an  error, 
cannot  be,  in  all  cases,  an  error  of  such  vast  magnitude  and 
importance  as  it  has  been  frequently  represented."  (P.  255.) 
Thus  then  we  have  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter ;  and  we 
may  now  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  object  and  value  of  the 
volume  before  us.     Apeleutherus  labours  to  prove,  that  every 
system  of  public  instruction  is  miscuievous  ;  that  public  wor- 
ship is  the  nursery  of  hypocrisy  ;  that  the  Priesthood  is  the 
vilest  and  the  most  worthless  order  in  society  ;  that  we  have 
no  sure  ground  for  believing  in  the  authenticity  or  divine  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  ;  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
is  not  only  not  essential,  but  even  prejudicial  to  moral  virtue ; 
and  that  infidelity  is  a  matter  of  mere  indifference,  since  the 
Deist  is  quite  as  secure  of  salvation  as  the  Christian.     If  in- 
deed Christianity  be  that  which  he  represents  it,  the  latter 
proposition  may  be  safely  admitted ;  since  Deism  would  then 
be  identified  with  it,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  Deist 
f/oe.s' recei\  e  it,  and  believes  its  most  essential  doctrines." 
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Among  the  doctrines  which,  in  common  with  the  Deist, 
Apeleutherus  has  expunged  from  his  creed,  as,  in  his  opinion 
only  fit  to  be  ranked  with  "  the  grossest  absurdities  in  the 
popular  systems  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,"  we  find  the 
Trinity,  the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Atonement,  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ,  and  the  Sacraments.     With  these  he  has  mixed,  of 
course  with  the  fairest  and  most  ingenuous  intentions,  Tran- 
substantiation,  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the  Lawfulness  of 
lying  for  the  truth,   and  of  not  keeping  faith  with  Hereticks  ; 
all  of  which  it  is  doubtless  notorious  to  "  that  small  minority" 
whom  Apeleutherus   represents,    that    the  whole  Christian 
world,  Protestants   as   well   as  Papists,  Greeks  as  well    as 
Romans,  equally  accept  and  believe. 

Apeleutherus  himself  disclaims  Deism.  In  his  opinion  it  is 
an  error,  though  a  harmless  one.  Nay  more,  he  seriously  as- 
sures us,  that,  false  and  injurious  as  is  the  present  system, 
"  he  deprecates  all  rash  and  precipitate  schemes  of  improve- 
ment, and  wouid  rather  quietly  endure  for  ever,  the  preva- 
lence of  existing  errors  and  abuses,  than  commit  the  work  of 
reformation  to  the  merciless  hands  of  fanatic  ignorance."  (Pref.) 
And  yet,  with  marvellous  inconsistency,  he  chuses  the  mo- 
ment when  "  fanatic  ignorance"  is  up  and  stirring,  to  send 
forth  into  the  world  his  long  prepared,  but  hitherto  suppressed 
lucubrations  ;  that  he  may  thus  furnish  ignorance  with  argu- 
ments, and  goad  on  to  action  the  malignity  of  fanatical  infide- 
lity by  coarse,  intemperate,  and  calumnious  misrepresentations 
of  Christianity  and  its  Ministers.  For  this  meritorious  pur- 
pose he  has  ransacked  the  volumes  of  Hume,  Middleton,  and 
Adam  Smith;  of  Priestley,  Evanson,  Geddes,  and  Darwin  ; 
and  has  furbished  up  the  battered  and  rusty  weapons  of  ex- 
ploded Deism,  and  prepared  them  for  the  "  merciless  hands" 
which  have  undertaken  the  work  of  Reform. 

Having  thus  done  his  utmost  to  help  on  the  work  of  blas- 
phemy and  anarchy,  he  wipes  his  mouth,  and  declares  that 
"  his  motives  are  of  the  purest  kind  ;"  that  "  no  party  con- 
nexion or  private  interest,  has  corrupted  his  mind  or  warped 
Ins  judgment;"  and  that  "it  is  the  first  wish  of  his  heart,  that 
the  light  of  truth  may  be  more  and  more  extensively  dif- 
fused, and  that  in  proportion  to  its  diffusion,  the  human  race 
may  become  virtuous  and  happy-"  (Preface.)  Such  may  be 
his  opinion  of  himself:  but  nevertheless  his  mind  is  corrupted, 
and  his  judgment  warped;  he  has  been  spoiled  by  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit,  and  he  is  endeavouring  to  communicate  the 
infection  to  others.  A\  e  look  not  now  at  his  motives,  bnt  at 
his  conduct.  A  man  is  not  to  set  fire  to  the  houses  of 
his  neighbours,  and  then  boast  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions. 
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and  of  his  disinterested  desire  of  enlightening  the  world ; 
nor  is  he,  who  reckons  it  the  glory  of  his  life  that  he 
has  "  added  a  few  grains  of  powder  to  the  train"  which  is  to 
blow  Christianity  into  the  air,  to  be  surprised  if  its  defenders 
think  that  there  is  no  alternative  between  confining  him  as  a 
madman,  or  puuishing  him  as  an  incendiary. 

In  examining  and  exposing  the  contents  of  this  publication, 
we  have  been  actuated  by  no  motive  but  a  sense  of  duty;   and 
Ave  have  endeavoured  to  execute  the  ungrateful  task  without 
suffering  our  temper  to  be  ruffled,  or  our  language  to  take  the 
colouring  of  resentment.     The  gross  and  shameless  revilings 
against  our  sacred  profession  with  which  it  abounds,  have 
rather  moved  our  pity  than  our  anger  ;  and  was  the  defama- 
tion of  the  Clergy  the  only  object  of  the  volume,  we  should 
calmly  and  contentedly  leave  it  to  its  fate;  knowing  that  evil 
!  report  will  ever  be  our  portion  in  an  evil  world,  and  that  the 
I  best  and  most  effectual  refutation  of  a  railing  accuser  is  "  the 
j  answer  of  a  blameless  life."  But  did  we  dismiss  the  sly  insidious 
'<  enemy  of  our  Holy  Faith  without  one  word  of  reproof  or  ex- 
hortation ;  did  we  content  ourselves  with  exposing  his  contra- 
'  dictions,  his  sophistries,  and  his  conceit  to  ridicule  and  ccn- 
l  tempt,  without  once  raising  our  voice  to  a  higher  and  more  in- 
I  dignant  tone  of  reprehension ;  we  might  seem  to  have  sacri- 
|  ficed  to  the  spurious  liberality  which  is  the  idol  of  the  times, 
|  and  to  have  deposited  upon  its  polluted  altar  some  of  that  zea- 
i  Ious  attachment  to  the  truth,  which  it  is  our  pride  to  feel,  and 
J  our  duty  to  avow. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  infidel  Paine,  that,  when  on  his  death- 
i  bed,  he  confessed  in  bitter  agony,  that,  if  ever  the  devil  had 
|  an  agent  upon  earth,  he  was  that  man. 

We  require  no  more  of  Apeleutherus  than  this,  that  he 
compare  his  volume  with  "  the  Age  of  Reason'  of  Paine,  and 
I  coolly  estimate  the  difference  between  the  tendency  of  the  two 
publications.  The  latter,  he  will  perhaps  say  was  "  addressed 
|  to  the  passions  of  the  turbulent  and  vicious ;"  the  former  to 
"  the  calm  consideration  of  the  wise  and  good."     It  may  be 
(so.     f  The  Age  of  Reason"  then  was  intended  to  make  bad 
!|mcn  worse:  the  Essays  of  Apeleutherus  are  designed,  (we 
judge  of  their  intention  from  their  tendency,)  to  deprive  the 
[jwise  and  good  of  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue;  to  root  out 
jli'eligious  wisdom  from  their  hearts,  and  plant  the  poisonous 
weed  of  infidelity  in  its  room  ;  to  deprive  them  of  every  Chris- 
tian motive  to  virtue,  and  leave  them  naked  and  defenceless 
to  the  temptations  of  the  world,  with  no  better  safeguard  than 
'itlie  cold,  spiritless,  and  ineffectual  reasonings  of  a  deistical 
philosophy. 
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If  in  the  ruffian  violence  of  ike  Ays  of  Reason,  we  see  the 
image  of  the  brutal  multitude  who  smote  and  spat  open  the 
blessed  Jesus;  in  the  smoother  and  more  polished  argumen- 
tation of  Apeieutherus,  we  are  too  forcibly  reminded  of  him, 
who  betrayed  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss.  We  assure  the  au- 
thor that  we  make  this  observation  with  no  intention  of  cast- 
ing odium  upon  him;  but  with  a  charitable  hope  of  opening 
his  eyes  to  the  great  and  dangerous  error  into  which  he  has 
fallen,  before  it  is  too  late  to  make  some  reparation  to  the  re- 
ligion which  he  has  insulted,  and  the  world  which  he  has  la- 
boured to  mislead.  And  we  earnestly  wish  that,  since  by 
"  a  little  smattering"  in  the  second-hand  learning  of  deistieal 
writers,  and  u  a  great  conceitedn  ess  of  himself  he  has  lost  his 
religion,  he  may  find  it  again  by  "  harder  study  and  a  hum- 
bler mind  *." 
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Art.  II.     The  Waggoner ;  a  Poem :  to  which   are  added 
Sonnets.     By  William  Wordsworth.     8vo.     1S1D. 

We  owe  Mr.  Wordswot'th  some  apology  for  having  inter- 
posed so  great  a  space  between  our  notices  of  the  present 
and  his  last  preceding  poem ;  the  delay  has  been  occasioned 
by  circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  controul,  and  did 
not  proceed  from  any  reluctance  to  our  present  task  ;  or 
from  any  diffculty  which  we  felt  in  forming  our  own  opinion 
upon  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  the  present  poem  ;  neither 
has  it  been  so  long,  we  trust,  as  to  make  it  at  all  necessary 
to  repeat  the  general  notions  respecting  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
poetical  creed,  with  which  we  troubled  our  readers  in  re- 
marking on  Peter  Bell.  Under  this  impression  we  shall  be 
able  to  compress  in  shorter  compass  all  that  we  wish  to  say 
respecting  this  later,  and  in  its  way,  scarcely  less  beautitul  j 
production  of  his  muse. 

Some  few  general  remarks  are,  however,  necessary,  even 
here,  before  we  proceed  to  analyze  the  poem  itself;  for  the 
path  pursued  in  it  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  former 
one ;  it  is,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  a  very  peculiar  one ; 
and  as  in  judging  of  every  effort  of  human  wit  it  must  always 
be  essential  to  understand  rightly  the  object  of  the  author, 
and  to  estimate  duly  the  reasonableness  of  that  object,  we 


*  "  Bcniley  on  Free-thinking." 
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vsbali  not  mis-spend  our  readers  time,  or  our  own,  if  we  devote 
a  short  portion  of  it  to  explain  what  we  conceive  to  have 
been  Mr.  Wordsworth's  peculiar  object  in  the  present  poem, 
and  to  make  a  i'ew  observations  on  its  merit  in  that  respect. 

Bis  object  seems  to  us  to  have  been  to  select  a  story  of 
which  the  characters  are  not  high,  nor  the  events  strange  or 
pathetic,    but  of  which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are 
essentially  low  or  vulgar,  nor  wholly  devoid  of  interest;  to 
treat  this  story  without  exaggeration  of  any  kind;    neither 
throwing  more  of  morality  or  passion  into  it  than  a  story  of 
sucli  a  class  may  fairly  possess,  nor  yet  giving  it  a  ludicrous 
efl'ect  by  ironical  exaltation,  or  trivial  reduction  of  it  below 
its  natural  level ;  but  designing  to  draw  from  it  all  the  fair 
and    reasonable  interest  which  it  is  capable  of  producing ; 
giving  it,  too,  ail  the  poeticai  ornament  which  the  incidents 
admit,   and   yet  showing  from  time  to  time,   by  a  subdued 
under-tone  of  humour,    by   a  playful   hint,   conveyed   in  an 
epithet  ur  comparison,  that  he  is  master  of  himself,   aware  of 
the  real  rank  of  his  subject,  and  not  pursuing  it  with  dispro- 
portionate  zeal.      Whatever   may   be   thought   of  such    an 
object  in  poetry,  it  is  certain  that  the  interest  of  a  poem, 
written  in  pursuance  of  it,  cannot  be  very  universally,  nor 
very  speedily  communicated  ;  all  those  causes  of  poetic  emo- 
tion, which  operate  on  every  mind,  and  in  a  ruonienl ;  sublimity 
or  loveliness  of  character,  strange  and  moving  incidents,  glow- 
ing or  lofty  comparisons,  thoughts,  or  language,  are  all,  by  the 
terms  of  statement,  almost  necessarily  absent.  When  we  admit 
this,  we  think  ourselves  bound  to  admit  also,  as  a  consequence 
too  clear  to  be  disputed,  that  such  a  poem  can  never  be  ranked 
among  the  highest  classes  of  poetry,  however  excellent  in  its 
execution,  and  however  it  may  demonstrate  high  powers  in 
the  poet.     It  is  also  evident  that  such  a  poem  cannot  stand 
much  chance   of  pleasing  those  whose  taste  has    been  ex- 
clusively formed  by  food  of  a  more  stimulating  kind;  there 
are  too  many  readers  in  whom,  if  we  could  analyse  the  plea- 
sure which  they  derive  from  poetry,  we  should  find  that  it 
was  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  a  novel  affords  them  ; 
they  read  as  a  boy  reads  Tom  Jones,  skipping  the  introduc- 
tory chapters,  for  the  story  only  :  if  there  are  plenty  of  ad- 
ventures, a  chivalrous  hero,  a  beautiful  heroine,  and  a  good 
tragic  villain,  they  are  vehemently  delighted  ;  and  they  would 
be  equally  so  if  the  poem  were  stripped  of  every  thing  which 
is  characteristic  of  it  as  a  poem,  and  were  ushered  into  the 
world  as  the  last  new  novel  from   the  Minerva  Press.     To 
these  readers  the  Waggoner  must  be  very  dull  indeed;   a 
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character,  to  be  sure,  which  the  author  has  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  many  of  the  noblest  poems  in  the  language 
share  with  it,  and  that  they  still  survive  in  spite  of  the  deadly 
imputation.  That,  however,  which  is  not  the  highest  nor 
of  universal  acceptation,  is  not,  therefore,  without  its  value  ; 
and  we  will  state  in  a  few  words  what  we  conceive  the  value 
to  be  of  that  which  is  now  under  consideration. 

We  speak  with  hesitation,  but  so  far  as  our  recollection 
serves  us,  this  is  a  new  class  of  poetry ;  we  do  not  remember 
any  poet  who  has  considered  that  large  range  of  subjects 
which  lye  among  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  and  which 
are  calculated  neither  to  raise  a  glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  excite 
a  tear  of  sympathy,  or  provoke  strong  emotions  of  ridicule, 
as  being  amoug  the  legitimate  materials  of  poetry,  or  capa- 
ble of  imparting  true  poetic  pleasure,  when  treated, in  the 
way  we  have  described  above.  It  is  necessary  to  make  our 
remark  on  the  novelty  of  this  class  of  poems,  with  the  quali- 
fications which  we  have  annexed  to  it,  because  every  one, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  is  aware  that  poetry  abounds  with  the 
most  successful  instances  of  the  treatment  of  such  subjects  in 
other  ways,  and  with  different  objects.  To  mention  ix 
familiar  example  :  nothing  can  be  more  trivial  than  the  sub- 
ject of  Pope's  most  happy  effort,  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  ; 
nothing  in  itself  can  be  less  poetically  interesting  than  many 
of  the  features  and  parts  on  which  the  most  attention  was 
evidently  bestowed  by  the  author ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
interest  is  created  by  treating  and  describing  them  not  as 
they  really  are;  "  familiar  things  (to  use  the  words  of  John- 
son on  the  same  subject)  are  made  new"  by  not  treating  them 
as  familiar  things,  and  attaching  to  them  a  mock  dignity  and 
importance.  We  are  pleased  by  the  well  proportioned  and 
well  sustained  incongruity  between  the  things  themselves  as 
they  really  exist,  and  the  masquerade  dress  in  which  the 
gorgeous  and  laboured,  and  slily  serious  language  of  the 
poet  exhibits  them.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we 
mention  this  circumstance  of  novelty  as  attaching  any  great 
importance  to  it ;  novelty,  indeed,  in  the  kind  or  style  of 
poetry,  is  always  a  suspicious  circumstance  on  the  first  pre- 
sumption ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  conclusive,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  something  to  have  opened  a  new  path  to 
the  region  of  purest  and  highest  intellectual  pleasure,  even 
though  it  may  not  lead  us  to  the  most  delightful  tract  in  it ; 
we  have  no  desire,  indeed,  to  follow  him  who  would  lead  us 
in  b\e  and  crooked  paths  from  the  mere  desire  of  novelty, 
or  from  peFverted  taste;   but  if  the  new  road  be  in  itself 
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pleasant,  and  direct,  we  certainly  are  indebted  to  the  guide 
who  opens  it  for  us. 

It  is  a  less  ambiguous  and  more  important  advantage,  that 
these  subjects  oblige  the  poet  to  greater  care  and  industry  in 
disposing  and  finishing  the  detail  of  the  poem,  than  it  is  the 
fashion  of  the  present  race  of  poets  to  bestow  on  that  part  of 
their  works.  It  is  very  convenient  for  the  indolence  both  of 
those  who  write,  and  those  who  read  poetry,  to  make  genius 
all  in  all,  and  to  reduce  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  good 
poem  simply  to  the  display  of  poetic  power.  While  this 
notion,  however,  prevails,  we  will  confidently  assert  that  no 
good  poem  will  ever  be  produced,  and  that  those  who  abide 
by  this  maxim  will  never  be  permanently  and  generally 
admired  as  great  poets,  nor  enlightened  or  effective  reform- 
ers of  the  public  taste  as  critics.  Let  us  give  to  nature  "  the 
honour  due,"  and  give  it  in  full  measure ;  let  us  admit  in 
some  sense  the  truth  of  the  adage  poeta  nascitnr  nonfit,  or 
rather  let  us  admit,  without  reserve,  that  he  must  be  born 
such,  but  let  us  add,  that  he  must  be  made  such  also.  He 
must  be  born  a  poet  in  the  same  degree  and  sense  as  the 
sculptor,  the  painter,  the  musician,  must  receive  their  first 
impress  and  destiny,  as  it  were,  from  nature ;  but  a  good 
poem  was  never  written  any  more  than  an  exquisite  groupe, 
or  a  perfect  strain  composed,  without  the  combination  of 
study,  labour,  learning,  and  all  those  numerous  adjuncts 
besides,  which  in  their  aggregate  form  the  education  of  the 
man.  This  is  a  simple  truth,  so  simple  that  an  apology 
might  seem  necessary  for  enforcing  it,  if  it  were  not  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  by  too  many  in  the  present  day ;  we  have 
urged  it  before  now,  perhaps,  but  we  feel  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  too  much  insisted  on ;  poets  must  not  be  too  proud  to 
admit  that  poetry  is  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  an  art ; 
and  they  must  neither  be  too  indolent  nor  too  impatient  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  its  rules ;  while  critics  cannot 
with  consistence  refuse  to  admit  as  true  a  maxim,  upon 
!  which,  in  great  measure,  rests  the  necessity  for,  and  use 
•  of  their  calling ;  unless  poetry  be  an  art,  it  may  well  be 
!  asked  what  are  the  principles  of  criticism,  and  what  certainty 
can  there  be  in  her  decrees. 

To  call  poetry  an  art  may  seem,  but  it  cannot  justly  be 

said,  to  derogate  from  its  high  dignity;  human  pride,  indeed, 

by  a  strange  apparent  inconsistency,  delights  rather  in  that 

j  which  is  given  us,  than  in  that  which  we  work  out  for  our- 

1  selves;  we  are  always  more  pleased  to  display  our  natural 

gifts  than  our  acquired  accomplishments ;  and  we  desire  to 

ilattain  to  excellence  so  quickly,  as  to  seem  to  have  been  born 
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to  it,  not  so  mueli  from  a  love  of  ease,  or  impatience  for  the 
object,  as  because  it  seems  to  imply  a  superiority  over  those 
who  arrive  at  the  same  point  by  the  slower  progress  of  dili- 
gence and  labour ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
latter  have  realiy  the  most  ground  to  be  proud  of  the  emi- 
nence to  which  they  have  reached.  Thus  we  find  very  lew 
poets  who  have  the  sound  sense  to  remember  with  delight, 
or  relate  with  satisfaction,  the  difficulties  they  have  over- 
come, the  pains  they  have  taken,  or  the  improvement  they 
have  made ;  they  are  pleased  rather  to  tell  the  world  in 
how  short  a  time,  and  in  spite  of  what  distractions,  the  per- 
fect poem  "  sprung  armed"  from  the  brain.  From  this  feel- 
ing it  is,  perhaps,  in  a  great  degree,  that  they  are  so  jealous 
of  any  thing  like  the  interference  of  rules;  but  even  if  we 
allow  them  the  reasonableness  of  the  feeling,  which  we  are 
very  far  from  doing,  the  jealousy  would  still  remain  wholly 
groundless.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  set  nature  and  dis- 
cipline on  a  level ;  the  former  may  do  much  without  the 
latter,  but  the  latter  is  wholly  nugatory  without  the  former  to- 
Work  on.;  as  in  music,  natural  taste  may  produce  a  sweet 
melodist,  though  not  a  good  musician  without  the  aid  of  educa- 
tion ;  while  the  greatest  diligence  and  ablest  instruction  would 
produce  nothing  really  delightful,  where  nature  had  denied  a 
sweet  or  flexible  organ,  a  precise  ear,  or  delicate  touch. 
Our  position,  therefore,  does  not  tend  to  open  the  monopoly 
of  poetry,  to  lower  its  value,  or  increase  the  number  of 
poets,  but  to  add  grace  and  perfection  to  those  whom  nature 
has  already  admitted  ;  we  are  not  introducing  weeds  or  com- 
mon flowers  into  the  allies  of  Paradise,  but  pruning,  or  cor- 
recting the  luxuriance  and  wasteful  growth  of  the  beautiful 
treasures  that  grow  there  already. 

We  have  wandered  too  far  from  our  purpose,  but  our 
readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  we  mean  to 
apply  the  digression  which  we  liave  made.  It  is  essential  to 
a  poet  to  interest  his  reader ;  wherever,  therefore,  the 
charm  derivable  from  the  characters  and  incidents  of  a  storv 
is  less  strong,  and  wherever  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told  is 
intended  not  (o  exaggerate  it  beyond  its  natural  power,  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  the  poet  to  look  for  an  in- 
terest of  some  other  kind  ;  to  cany  his  reader  on  by  the  happy 
arrangement  of  his  narrative,  by  the  justness  and  apposite 
introduction  of  his  images,  by  the  verity  and  liveliness  of  his 
pictures,  by  the  correctness  of  his  language  and  its  fitness  to 
the  matter,  by  the  modulation  and  variety  of  his  measures. 
He  who  excels  in  these  points  will  not,  indeed,  excite  in  us 
the  highest  kirttfj  or  the   greatest  degree  of  poetic  pleasure; 
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w«   shall  not  hang-  over   his    page  with  the  turbulent  and 
breathless  delight,  with   which  we  listen  to  the  lays  of  the 
great  masters  of  his  art;  the  blasts  of  the  trumpet  will  not 
stir  up  our  spirits  and  hurry  iMi  away  to  the  "  press  of  war  ;" 
the  pealing  strains  of  the  organ  will  not  elevate  us  to  heaven  ; 
but  we  are  quite  sure  that  he  will  not  be  an  unsuccessful 
poet;    there  is   "  a  charm  in  the  Flemish   scene"  even  in 
poetry  ;  the  beauties  of  detail  steal  on  us,  we  know  not  how, 
they  twine  round  us,  and  lay  fast  hold,  we  know  not  why. 
If  the  poetry  on  which  we  are  remarking  leads  necessarily  to 
attention  to  them,  as  we  think  it  does,  it  will  certainly  be 
beneficial   both   to   the  art  itself,    and  eventually  to  public 
taste;  not  by  rendering-  it  minute  and  captivated  by  trifles, 
but  more  simple,  and  less  standing  in  need  of  strong-  stimu- 
lants to  action. 

Another  advantage  of  this  species  of  poetry,  and  that  by 
which,  perhaps,  it  will  maintain  the  strongest  hold  on  its 
readers,  is  the  force  which  it  is  capable,  and  peculiarly  capa^. 
ble,  of  giving-  to  the  "  ethic"  part  of  a  poem.  We  ar.e  com- 
pelled to  borrow  a  term  from  Aristotle,  for  which  we  do  not 
know  any  exactly  corresponding  in  English  ;  a  poem,  or  nar- 
ration, is  said  by  him  to  be  ''  ethic"  when  in  general,  and 
especially  in  slight  particulars,  and  by  incidental  touches  it 
discloses  the  habitual  moral  preferences  either  of  the  author 

I  himself,  or  his  personages,  ia  points  of  conduct  or  matters  of 
feeling.  And  the  "  ethic"  effect  of  a  poem  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  this,  be  said,  when  we  use  it  in  a  good  sense,  to  be 
that  moral  sympathy  and  human  fellow-feeling,  that  emotion 

I  of  benevolent  regard  which  a  writer  excites  in  the  minds-  of 
his  readers,  either  towards  himself  or  his  characters,  by  the 

|  amiable  and  good-natured  thoughts,  or  actions,  or  remarks, 
which  he  indicates  as  habitual  to  himself,  or  makes  to  seem 

|  so  in  them.     This  was  a  matter,  on  which  it  is  evident,  from 

I  many  passages  in  his  critical  works,  that  great  student  of 
j  nature  laid  considerable  stress  both  in  oratory  and   poetry  : 

that  he  was  right  in  so  doing  there  can  be  no  question  ;  who- 
i  ever  has  attended  public  debates  of  any  kind,  iirour  senate, 

or  in  our  courts  of  justice,  will  doubtless  have  observed  the 
n  favourable  impression   often  made  merely  by  certain  slight 

II  touches  of  manner,  by  good-natured  turns,  simple  expressions, 

1  unforced  declarations  of  opinions  on  moral  questions,  which 
create  in  the  audience  a  notion  of  the  candour,  and  honesty, 
and  good  temper  of  the  speaker ;  we  could  name  advocates 
at  the  bar,  and  even  lecturers  in  our  hospitals,  who  owe 
some  part,  at  least,  of  their  suesess,  to  this  circumstance, 
in  poetry  the  effect  is  the  same  ;  nothing  more  disposes  the. 
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mind  to  take  pleasure  in  a  poem,  and  to  form  a  favourable 
judgment  of  it,  than  to  be  made  to  take  part  with  the  person- 
ages of  it,  to  enter  into  their  trains  of  thought,  and  to  wish, 
if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  to  have  to  do  with  such  cha- 
racters.    It  is  matter  of  nice  judgment  so  to  dispose  events, 
and  so  to  express  thoughts,  that  the  former  may  seem  natu- 
rally to  give  occasion  for  the  latter,  and  the  latter  not  to  be 
ostentatiously,  or  formally  obtruded.     But  the  class  of  poetry 
now  under  consideration,  presents  the  greatest  faci'ities  for 
this,  for  it  is  rather  in  the  ordinary  and  daily  events  of  life, 
xmder  petty  crosses,  or  slight  gratifications  in  the  bosoms  of 
our  families,  and  in  the  middle  walks  of  society,  that  occa- 
sions are  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  those  habits  of  forbear- 
ance,   kind  judging,    friendliness,    simplicity,    equanimity, 
which    as    they   evidence   themselves    by  kind   words,   kind 
thoughts,    and  kind  acts,    procure  for  us  the  character  of 
amiable  men.     The  Waggoner  himself  is  a  strong  exempli- 
iication  of  these  remarks ;  a  great,  part  of  the  charm  of  the 
poem,  and  the  friendly  regret  which  we  feel  at  the  close,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  amiaMeness  of  his  character,  his  patience 
with,  and  care  of  his  horses,  his  feelings  for  the  poor  woman 
and  her  child  in  the  storm,  the  unsuspicious,  and  unthinking 
good  fellowship  which  he  contracts  with  the  sailor,  and  even 
jn  the  very  weakness   by  which  he  is  betrayed  to  his  ruin. 
For  onr  own  parts  we  are  not  aware  of  any  affected  or  false 
sentiment,  nor  are  we  ashamed  to  say,  that  there  is  some- 
thing very  pleasing  to  us  in  the  affection  of  his  horses  for 
him.     Virgil  speaks  of  a  different,  but  not  a  more  natural 
nor  so  amiable  a  feeling  in  the 

"  Plausae  sonitum  cervicis  amare." 

It  would,  however,  be  an  authority,  if  any  were  wanting, 
for  lines  such  as  these. 

«*  And  now  the  conqueror  essays 
The  long  ascent  ot'Dunmail-Raice, 
And  with  his  team  is  gentle  here 
As  when  he  clomb  from  Rydal-Mere. 
His  whip  they  do  not  dread — his  voice 
They  only  hear  it  to  rejoice. 
To  stand  or  go  is  at  their  pleasure, 
Their  efforts  and  their  time  they  measure 
By  generous  pride  within  their  hreast ; 
And  while  they  strain  and  while  they  rest, 
He  thus  pursues  his  thoughts  at  leisure."     P.  7,  8. 

These  remarks  very  naturally  lead  us  to  the  poem  itself, 
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which  has  furnished  the  exteuse  for  them,  and  from  which 
they  have  detained  us  too  long-.  Indeed,  when  we  consider 
how  much  we  have  written  by  way  of  preamble,  and  how 
slight  a  performance  the  poem  itself  will  appear  to  many,  we 
fear  that  we  shall  be  thought  to  have  preserved  no  propor- 
tion between  the  two  ;  and  many,  perhaps,  will  be  of  opinion 
that  we  might  better  have  spared  ourselves  any  remarks  on 
the  poem,  than  devoted  so  much  of  our  number  to  it. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  slight  indeed  ; — the  hero  is  the 
conductor  of  a  common  road  waggon,  whose  dismissal  from 
his  place  in  consecmence  of  an  uni'ortuuate  indulgence  in  his 
propensity  to  good  fellowship  forms  the  catastrophe.  It  should 
seem  hard  to  frame  a  serious  and  interesting  poem  from  such 
materials  ;  let  us  by  an  examination  a  little  more  detailed  see 
how  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  succeeded.  The  first  Canto  opens 
with  a  very  accurate  description  of  evening  closing  in  upon  a 
sultry,  and  burning  day  of  June  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  deep  and 
heavy  silence,  the  waggoner  (somewhat  unfortunately  we  think 
called  Benjamin)  is  introduced  ;  the  lines  do  not  contain  any 
thing  very  striking,  except  the  exactness  and  particularity  with 
which  the  sound  of  his  approaching  waggon  is  described,  and 
which  sufficiently  mark  that  the  poet  is  telling  truly,  what  he 
has  often  really  remarked, 

"  Hush  there  is  some  one  on  the  stir  > — 
lis  benjamin  the  waggoner, 
Who  long  hath  trod  this  toilsome  way 
Companion  of  the  night  and  day. 
That  far  off  tinkling' s  drowsy  cheer, 
Mix'd  with  ajaini  yet  grating  sound. 
In  a  moment  lost  and  found, 
The  wain  announces — by  whose  side 
Along  the  banks  of  Rydal  Mere 
He  paces  on  a  trusty  guide. 
Listen  you  can  scarcely  hear  ! 
iJither  he  his  course  is  bending  : 
Now  he  leaves  the  lower  ground 
And  up  the  craggy  hill  ascending 
Many  a  stop  and  stay  he  makes 
Many  a  breathing  fit  he  takes  ; 
Steep  the  way  and  wearisome, 
Yet  all  the  whiie  his  whip  is  dumb."     P.  2. 

Poor  Benjamin,  it  seems,  had  been  warned  by  his  master 
against  his  besetting  sin  of  loitering  at  the  ale-houses  on  the 
road,  and  was  now  returning  with  his  charge,  safe  so  far,  and 
full  of  the  best  resolutions  for  the  remainder  of  his  stage  to 
Keswick.     The  Dove  and  Olive  Bough  had  been  a  place'  of. 
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clanger  to  him,  the  first  house  on  the  ascent  from  the  lower 
ground,  but  here  "  beyond  his  wish  he  is  secure  ;"  for  a  poet; 
■we  presume  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself,  harbours  there  now. 
He  passes  the  house,  and  a  mile  farther  on  the  road  reaches 
the  Swan  ; — here  we  would  notice  one  of  those  playful  hints 
(they  are  in  general  so  slight,  that  we  can  call  them  by  no 
other  name)  which  we  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle, and  which  the  poet  has  scattered  here  and  there  to  pre- 
serve the  due  keeping  of  the  poem — 

"  that  frail  child  of  thirsty  clay 
Of  whom  I  frame  this  rustic  lay, 
Could  teil  with  self-dissatisfaction 
Quaint  stories  of  the  bird's  attraction.1"     P.  7. 

The  Swan  however  for  this  time  is  past  in  safety ; — and  ihe 
conqueror  (for  so  he  is  now  called)  begins  to  ascend  Dunmail- 
llaice ;  as  the  horses  toil  up  the  long  and  steep  hill,  their  gentle 
guide  partly  in  soliloquy  and  partly  in  address  to  them,  in- 
forms us  of  all  that  we  want  to  know  of  his  failings  and  his 
merits ;  the  former  had  led  him  into  many  quarrels  with  an, 
unkind  master,  ihe  latter  were  Such  that  no  one  but  himself 
was  adequate  to  the  conduct  of  the  waggon  over  this  moun- 
tainous tract,  of  country,  and  he  retained  his  place  in  spite  of 
all  provocation  for  want  of  a  lit  successor.  Benjamin  how- 
ever was  little  disposed  to  repeat  his  fault,  and  he  congratu- 
lates himself  that  having  passed  the  Swan,  he  is  now  safe  from 
temptation  for  the  night.  It  is  perhaps  no  instance  of  un- 
common ingenuity  thus  to  lay  before  us  the  information  ne- 
cessary for  entering  into  the  story  that  follows ; — yet  in  such  a 
poem  as  this,  many  writers  would  have  used  the  less  lively, 
and  elegant  method  of  introducing  it  by  previous  narration. 

While  Benjamin  is  thus  busily  meditating,  the  darkness 
becomes  more  coinpleat,  the  sky  more  gloomy,  and  at  last  a 
thunder  storm  bursts  on  his  head,  of  that  violent  kind  which 
might  be  expected  to  follow  such  a  day.  This  is  one  of  the 
incidents,  which  may  naturally  occur  in  the  humblest  story, 
and  in  the  description  of  which  such  ornament  is  allowable 
as,  without  departing  from  the  general  colouring,  may  yet 
elevate,  and  add  interest  to  the  story.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
made  full  use  of  it; — a  thunder  storm  in  the  mountains  at  night 
is  a  thing  well  suited  to  his  powers,  and  familiar  probably  to 
his  experience.  He  has  described  it  with  peculiar  reference 
to  the  spot  in  which  the  waggon  had  then  reached  in  the 
ascent.  We  will  cite  a  Jew  lines,  which  have  not  this  rela- 
tion, but  which  strike  us  as  peculiarly  true,  and  characteristic 
of  such  a  scene. 
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>'  He  is  astounded — wonder  not— 
With  such  a  charge  in  such  a  spot — 
Astounded  in  the  mountain  gap  • 

By  peals  of  thunder  clap  on  clap  ! 
And  many  a  terror — striking  flash, 
And  somewhere,  as  it  seems,  a  crash 
Among  the  rocks;  with  weight  of  rain, 
.  And  rattling  motions  long  and  slow, 
That  to  a  dreary  distance  go — 
Till  breaking  in  upon  the  (lying  strain, 
A  rending  o'er  his  head  begins  the  'fray  again."  P.  13. 

Few  descriptions  can  be  finer  than  t-his  in  i!s  general  effect ; 
and  if  we  examine  its  different  members  we  shall  find  them 
for  the  most  part  of  equal  merit — the  "  crash  among-  the 
rocks,"  undefined  by  the  "  somewhere,"  and  "  as  it  seems  ;" 
the  ','  weight"  of  rain,  the  "  rattling  motions"  that  pass  onto 
a  "  dreary  distance,"  and  most  of  all  perhaps  the  "  rending 
o'er  his  head"  (than  which  no  more  apt,  expression  for  the 
commencement  of  a  near  and  violent,  thunder  pea!  can  be 
imagined)  are  all  incidents  which  we  recognise  indeed,  as  fa- 
miliar in  suck  scenes,  but  which  are  very  forcibly  and  happily 
brought  together  heie,  with  all  the  effect  of  novelty.  A 
severe  critic  however  might  make  his  objections  even  here  ;  we 
doubt  whether  it  is  correct  to  speak  of  "  rattling  motions" 
being  "  slow  ;"  celerity  seems  to  us  to  be  implied  in  the  very 
idea  of  any  motion  that  rattles  ;  and  they  who  love  the  preser- 
vation of  metaphors  will  find  fault  with  the  strange  confusion 
of  them  in  the  two  last  lines  ;  a  rending  may  indeed  break  in, 
upon  a  dying  strain  ;  both  the  metaphors  are  borrowed  from 
physical  sounds  though  of  different  kinds;  buthnwa  rending 
is  to  begin  again  an  affray  it  is  hard  to  conceive  ;  with  an  in- 
accuracy, not  very  common  to  him,  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  mixed 
a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  physical,  with  one  derived  from 
a  merely  imaginary  world; — the  first  burst  of  near  thunder 
is  really  like  an  actual  rending  of  the  heavens,  and  may  well 
be  so  expressed  ; — continual  and  repeated  peals  of  thunder 
give  to  the  imagination  the  idea  of  war  in  heaven,  and  there- 
fore an  affray  is  no  bad  term  for  them ; — but  there  is  a  mani- 
fest incongruity  between  the  two  ways  of  considering  the 
subject,  and  they  cannot  properly  be  made  use  of  together. 

Two  other  lines  we  must  cite,  in  which  we  have  no  fault  to 
find — - 

"  There  came  a  flash — a  startling  glare, 
And  all  Seat-bandai  was  laid  bare." 

This  is  a  common  incident  in  lightning  in  a  dark  night,  but 
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it  is  one  always  extremely  solemn,  and  never  we  believe  wit- 
nessed without  emotion, — the  glare  of  livid  light  flashing  sud- 
denly on  the  eye  (suddenly,  for  when  does  lightning,  however 
often  repeated,  and  however  we  may  wait  and  watch  for  it, 
not  come  at  last  suddenly,  and  unexpected)  appals  us ;  and 
then  the  momentary  glance  on  a  distant  prospect  seems  like 
a  vision  of  another  world.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  noticed  the 
incident  in  a  truly  picturesque  manner ;  he  sketches  it  at  a 
stroke  simply  and  shortly,  and  leaves  us  to  the  reflections 
which  he  knows  cannot  but  arise  in  our  minds. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  storm  Benjamin  and  his 
charge  proceed  cautiously  and  safely  to  the  summit,  where 
is  supposed  to  lie  buried  KingDunmail,  the  last  king  of  Cum- 
berland ;  this  little  tradition  Mr.  Wordsworth  introduces  iu 
six  lines  with  the  same  good  effect  of  duly  sustaining  his  sub- 
ject which  we  have  before  noticed  in  his  treatment  of  the 
storm.  In  this  spot  Benjamin  is  startled  by  a  female  voice 
piteously  imploring  shelter,  and  too  kind-hearted  to  make 
any  question  about  admitting  her,  "  in  the  pelting  of  such 
a  pitiless  storm,"  he  bids  her  get  in  under  the  cover  of  the 
waggon.  The  person  imploring  is  a  woman  with  her  infant, 
the  wife  of  a  wounded  and  discharged  sailor,  which  last  ad- 
dresses him  also,  and  is  invited  to  the  same  shelter;  but  heha§ 
the  charge  of  an  ass,  a  cart  with  all  the  family  store,  and  uten- 
sils, and  something  beside  of  which  more  will  appear  in  the 
sequel.  Gipsy  like,  he  had  pitched  his  tent  for  the  night  on 
the  turf  by  the  road  side  ;  the  storm  was  too  violent  for  such  a 
tenement,  and  having  packed  up  his  whole  property  he  pur- 
sues the  waggon,  which  is  now  descending  the  hill  towards 
another  house  of  temptation,  the  Cherry  Tree.  Two  things 
are  noticeable  here ;  one  the  address  of  the  sailor  in  that  style 
of  imperfect  copy  instead  of  general  imitation,  which  we  had 
occasion  to  censure  so  much  in  Peter  Bell;  we  will  not  again 
enter  on  that  subject,  but  simply  stating  that  Mr.  Words- 
worth should  speak  for  the  sailor,  and  not  the  sailor  for  him- 
self, observe  that,  in  the  following  line^  neither  Mr.  Words- 
worth, nor  the  sailor  are  speaking,  but  a  character  between 
both — 

"  Good  brother  why  so  fast ,? 
I've  had  a  glimpse  of  you— avast — 
Or  since  it  suits  you  to  be  civil 
Take  her  at  once— for  good  or  evil.'*     P.  1(5. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  would  never  have  ended 
the  firsl  couplet  with  the  word  "  avast,"  and  that  if  the  sailor 
had  ended  the   second,   lie   would  have    pressed    the    word 
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"  devil"  into  the  service  instead  of  "  evil,"  by  some  contriv- 
ance or  other. 

The  other  thing  which  we  notice  as  a  fault  here,  is  the 
manner  of  relating-  the  incident,  which  is  such  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  suppose  that  something-  really  tragic  is  to  arise 
from  it;  we  never  heard  any  one  that  bad  read  the  poem  who 
did  not  suppose  the  rough  sailor  to  have  been  guilty  of  or  me- 
ditating some  Crime  which  was  to  be  developed  in  the  issue  of 
the  poem  ;  and  the  real  conclusion  has  therefore  always  struck 
them  as  lame  and  impotent. 

It  was  midnight  when  the  storm  ceased,  and  if  Benjamin 
had  thought  himself  safe  from  temptation  when  he  passed  the 
Swan  in  triumph,  he  might  certainly  now  feel  more  secure 
that  all  danger  was  over;  we  should  have  supposed  that  in  the 
vales  and  mountains  of  Cumberland  no  house  of  entertainment 
was  open  at  such  an  hour;  but  alas,  there  is  nothing  more 
true  than  that  our  sins  often  beset  us,  when  we  the  least  ex- 
pect them.  The  sailor  having-  packed  up  h'is  property  had 
now  reached  the  waggon,  and  by  his  cheer  roused  the  wag- 
goner's attention  to  the  lights  streaming-  and  the  fiddle  squeak- 
ing from  the  Cherry  Tree  before  them  ;  Benjamin  immedi- 
ately remembers  that  it  is  the  merry  night  of  the  village  of 
Wytheburn,  by  which  appropriate  name  it  seems  that  the 
"  assemblies"  of  the  northern  villages  are  denominated. 

ff  Although  before  in  no  dejection  ; 
•   At  the  insidious  recollection, 
His  heart  with  sudden  joy  is  fill'd — 
His  ears  are  by  the  music  thrill 'd, 
His  eyes  take  pleasure  in  the  road 
Glittering  before  him  bright  and  broad ; 
And  Benjamin  is  wet  and  cold, 
And  there  are  reasons  manifold 
That  mako  the  good,  tow'rds  which  his  yearning 
Look  fairly  like  a  lawful  earning.''     P.  21. 

Benjamin's  failings  and  conduct,  remind  us  of  the  reforming 
dram-drinker,  who  having  by  a  great  effort  and  as  it  should 
seem  to  his  own  astonishment,  forced  himself  to  pass  un- 
entered one  of  his  favorite  haunts,  exclaimed  in  rapture, 
"  well  done  resolution,  I  must  give  thee  a  giass  for  that;" 
our  hero  yields,  and  no  great  wonder  that  he  did  ;  but  what, 
shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself,  who  has  described 
himself  before  in  the  poem  as  a  "water-drinking  bard,"  and 
who  now  sings  with  enthusiasm. 


"  A  steaming  bow! — a  blazing  fire 
What  greater  good  can  heart  desire  • 
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'Twere  worth  a  wise  man's  while  to  try 
The  utmost  anger  of  the  sky — 
To  seek  for  thoughts  of  painful  cast 
If  such  be  the  amends  at  last.''     P.  23. 

We  know  not  in  poetry  so  down-right,  and  desperate  a  de- 
claration as  this  ;  if  there  be  any  justice  in  the  argument,  by 
which  Horace  convicts  Homer  or"  vinous  propensities,  cer- 
tainly Mr.  Wordsworth  in  spite  of  his  watery  professions 
must  at  least  be  a  sincere  and  hearty  lover  of  "  good  cheer." 
Will  it  be  thought  too  great  a  departure  from  the  grave  dig- 
nity of  our  office,  if  we  observe  that  the  lines  strong-,  simple, 
and  flowing  are  admirably  adapted  for  convivial  music  ;  in  the 
hands  of  the  unfortunate  Cai'cot  how  much  might  have  been 
made  of  them. 

Benjamin  and  the  sailor  are  soon  the  happiest  of  the  happy 
there,  when  the  latter,  his  professional  enthusiasm  growing; 
wanner  as  he  did  himself,  limps  out  and  returns  with  his  most 
valuable  possession — "  a  ship  of  lusty  size,"  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  drawing  about  behind  his  little  cart,  and  exhibit- 
ing for  gain.  This  part  of  the  story  is  told  in  a  very  pleasing- 
and  lively  manner — 

"  This,  cries  the  sailor,  a  third-rate  is, 
Stand  back  and  you  shall  see  her  gratis  ! 
This  was  the  flag-ship  at  the  Nile 
The  vanguard — you  may  smirk  and  smile, 
But  pretty  maid  if  you  look  near 
"You'll  find  you've  much  in  little  here  ! 
A  nobler  ship  did  never  swim 
And  you  shall  see  her  in  full  trim  ; 
I'll  set  my  friends  to  do  you  honour 
Set  every  inch  of  sail  upon  her. 
So  said  so  done — and  masts,  sails,  yards, 
He  names  them  all,  and  interlards 
His  speech  with  uncouth  terms  of  art, 
Accomplish'd  in  the  Showman's  part — 
And  then,  as  from  a  sudden  check 
Cries  out — 'tis  there  the  quarter-deck 
On  which  brave  Admiral  Nelson  stood — 
A  sight  that  would  have  rous'd  your  blood! 
One  eye  he  had,  which  bright  as  ten 
Burnt  like  a  fire  among  his  men  ; 
Let  this  be  land— and  that  be  sea 
Here  lay  the  French — and  thus  came  we.''     P.  27. 

This  last  and  dexterous  introduction  of  the  name  of  Nelson. 
compleats  poor  Benjamin's  ruin ;  his  patriotic  feelings  are  in- 
spired, and  Le  calls  for  another  and  a  double  bovl;  the  mas,- 
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tiff  from  beneath  the  waggon,  rattled  his  chain,  and  gave  a 
monitory  grow  I  in  vain,  he  heard  it,  but  he  drank  in  spite,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  two  hours  "  hearty  stay  that  the  horses 
moved  again  towards  Keswick." 

The  waggoner  and  his  new  friend  travel  on  together  in  all 
the  fondness,  and  excess  of  convivial  intimacy;  indeed  the 
hearty  rustic  soon  finds  the  care  which  the  sailor  is  obliged  to 
bestow  on  his  ass,  cart,  and  the  vanguard,  too  great  an  inter- 
ruption of  their  social  converse,  and  he  therefore  purposes  to 
tether  them  to  the  waggon,  that  they,  as 

"  brother  should  with  brother' 

might  walk  on  side  by  side,  enjoying  unrestrained  the  talk 
and  society  of  each  other.  This  arrangement  is  made  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  aristocratic  mastiff,  who  whatever 
might  be  the  rule  of  precedence  between  the  two  masters, 
certainly  thought  himself  degraded  by  his  fellowship  with  the 
ass,  and  ceased  not  to  annoy  him  by  growling  and  showing  his 
teeth,  till  he  was  silenced  by  an  ugly  blow  on  the  head,  which 
taught  him  better  manners,  but  which  was  sorely  revenged 
on  the  unfortunate  Benjamin  in  the  sequel. 

We  have  remarked  on  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  with 
which   Mr.    Wordsworth  introduces  his  travellers   to    their 
**  steaming  bowl  and  blazing  fire;"  he  commemorates  with  no 
less    the  first  results   of  their  compotation.     We  should  be 
sorry  even  in  a  page  so  light  as  this,  to  say  any  thing  that 
might  seem  to  encourage  excess  of  any  kind  ;  but  who  is  there 
among  us  settling  down  in  the  soberer  years  of  manhood,  who 
does  not  sometimes  remember  with  something  of  un painful 
|  regret,  or  even  of  playful  delight,  the  first  glow  of  a  convivial 
j  evening,  when  as  the  spirits  warmed  we  sensibly  felt  ourselves 
i  more  generous,  more  open,  more  affectionate,  when  suspi- 
cions gave  way,  and  intimacy  too  long  restrained  by  scruples, 
doubts,  or  bashfulness,  was  cemented  in  a  moment. 

There  might  be  something  with  all  this  a  little  ludicrous  to 
a  cold  stander  by,  but  considering  its  effect  on  the  heart  we 
should  hardly  consider  it  very  censurable,  if  it  were  possible, 
which  we  do  not  think  it  is,  to  restrain  it  within  the  precise 
bounds  described,  and  to  limit  the  frequency  of  the  excite- 
ment. In  the  following  lines  Mr.  Wordsworth  seems  to  us 
to  have  felt  the  enthusiasm,  and  seen  the  ridicule,  and  to  have 
1  preserved  the  effect  of  both,  however  seemingly  incongruous 
with  great  skill. 

**  Now  heroes  for  the  true  commotion, 
The  triumph  of  your  late  devotion  ! 
Can  ought  on  eurth  impede  delight 
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Still  mounting  to  a  higher  height, 

And  higher  still — a  greedy  flight ! 

Can  any  low-born  care  pursue  her — • 

Can  any  mortal  clog  come  to  her  ? 

No  notion  have  they,  not  a  thought 

That  is  from  joyless  regions  brought! 

And  while  they  coast  the  oilent  lake, 

Their  inspiration  I  partake  ; 

Share  their  empyreal  spirits — yea 

With  their  enrapturM  vision  see — 

O  fancy  what  a  jubilee  ! 

What  shifting  pictures — clad  in  gleams 

Of  colour  bright  as  feverish  dreams  ! 

Earth,  spangled  sky,  and  lake  serene 

Involv'd  and  restless  all — a  scene 

Pregnant  with  mutual  exaltation, 

Rich  change  and  multiplied  creation, 

This  sight  to  me  the  Muse  imparts!— 

And  then  what  kindness  in  their  hearts, 

What  tears  of  rapture,  what  vow-making 

Profound  entreaties  and  hand-shaking, 

What  solemn,  vacant,  interlacing 

As  if  they'd  fall  asleep  embracing."     P.  33. 

The  poem  now  hastens  to  a  conclusion,  morning  comes, 
when  alter  all  the  turbulent  glee,  and  riotous  exaltation  of  the 
night,  the  waggoner  and  his  friend  are  becoming  weak  and 
dull,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  poet — 

"  Sickening  into  thoughtful  quiet ;'' 

not  so  the  poet  himself;  the  morning  has  no  such  effect  on 
him,  but  he  launches  out  into  a  very  noble  and  spirited  de- 
scription of  the  mountainous  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Keswick  ;  these  are  among  the  most  pleasing  lines  in  the 
poem,  but  our  limits  forbid  us  the  indulgence  of  extracting 
them,  they  are  full  of  truth  we  doubt  not  in  the  drawing,  and 
we  are  sure  they  are  full  of  the  richest  imagination  in  the 
colouring. 

Benjamin's  master  has  sallied  forth  from  Keswick,  rendered 
anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  waggon  by  the  delay  in  its  arrival, 
and  the  known  frailty  of  its  guide  ;  he  meets  it  ascending  the 
hill,  and  Benjamin,  who  has  luckily  espied  him  at  some  dis- 
tance, by  the  side  of  his  horses,  self-collected,  steady,  and 
assuming  "  a  careless  air  and  open  mien  ;"  alas,  how  little  can 
all  this  avail  him,  the  sailor  limping  on  the  turf  by  the  road 
side  near  him,  the  ass,  the  ship,  the  woman  and  child,  and 
last  and  worst  of  all,  the  wound  on  tbe  favourite  mastiff's 
head,  speak  too  plainlv  the  events  of  the  night,  and  the  cause 
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of  the  delay.  Benjamin  is  dismissed  the  service,  and  with 
the  waggoner  the  country  lost  the  wain  also,  for  no  one  was 
found  capable  of  conducting  it,  and  the  surly  master  was  re- 
duced to  substitute  "  eight  sorry  carts,"  for  the  stately  charge 
of  the  kind  and  good,  and  patient  but  frail  Benjamin. 

Our  readers  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  waggoner  is  a 
favourite  with  us  ;  we  have  been  indeed  much  pleased  with  an 
examination  of  its  details,  in  which  we  imagine  we  see  much 
poetical  skill,  and  we  feel  that  there  is  much  poetical  spirit 
in  the  conception  of  the  characters,  and  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  story.  We  part  with  him  with  regret,  but  we 
will  candidly  confess,  that  we  do  not  expect  the  generality  of 
our  readers  to  participate  in  these  feelings,  at  least  in  any 
thing  like  an  equal  degree ;  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  be  a 
stumbling  block  to  many ;  it  is  easy  to  call  it '  a  poem  on  the 
discharge  of  a  drunken  waggoner,'  and  to  ask  whether  that  is 
fit  matter  for  poetry,  to  be  gravely  written  by  a  philosophical 
poet,  or  seriously  read  by  full-grown  men.  We  will  not  re- 
peat what  we  have  said  on  this  head ;  if  that  has  failed  to  con- 
vince or  persuade,  let  the  poet  speak  for  himself,  and  try  if 
he  cannot  justify  or  excuse  himself  more  successfully  than  his 
critics  ;  he  attempts  to  do  so  by  way  of  epilogue  ;  we  have  no 
doubt  of  the  actual  truth  of  the  statement,  and  we  believe  it 
is  what  passes  commonly  in  the  breast  of  true  poets. 

"  Accept,  O  Friend,  for  praise  or  blame 
The  gift  of  this  adventurous  song ; 
A  record  which  I  dared  to  frame 
Though  timid  scruples  check'd  me  long; 
They  check'd  me — and  I  left  the  theme 
Untouch'd — in  spite  of  many  a  gleam 
Of  fancy  which  thereon  was  shed, 
Like  pleasant  sun-beams  shifting  still 
Upon  the  side  of  a  distant  hill. 
But  nature  might  not  be  gainsaid ; 
For  what  I  have,  and  what  I  miss 
I  sing  of  these — it  makes  my  bliss! 
Nor  is  it  I  who  play  the  part, 
But  a  shy  spirit  in  my  heart, 
That  comes  and  goes — will  sometimes  leap 
From  hiding  places  ten  years  deep, 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  present  case, 
Will  shew  a  more  familiar  face  ; 
Returning  like  a  ghost  unlaid, 
Until  the  debt,  I  owe,  be  paid."     P.  51. 
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Art.  III.  Journal  of  a  Route  across  India,  through 
Egypt  to  England,  in  the  latter  End  of  the  Year  1817, 
and  the  beginning  of  1818.  By  Lieutenant- Colonel  Fitz- 
clarence.    4to.  502  pp.  21.  18s.     Murray.     181.9. 

Lieutenant-Colon el  Fitzclarence  was  the  overland 
bearer  of  despatches  from  the  Governor  General  of  India  to 
the  British  Ministry,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1817.  The  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  Peninsula  afforded  him  little  choice  of 
routes,  and  that  which  was  at  last  selected  for  him  as  the 
least  uncertain,-  was  by  Nag-poor,  through  the  dominions  of 
the  Nizam  and  the  Peishwah,  by  Poonah  to  Bombay  ;  at 
which  last  place  one  of  the  Company's  cruizers  was  instructed 
to  convey  him  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Suez.  The  treachery  of 
the  Peishwah  however  rendered  one  part  of  this  arrangement 
extremely  difficult ;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fitzclarence 
quitted  the  British  camp,  on  the  17th  of  December,  with  the 
pleasant  expectation  of  being  either  maimed  or  murdered  by 
the  Pindaries,  if  he  should  go  round  by  Hyderabad  anii 
Goa  ;  or  of  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  an  Indian 
dungeon,  if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sirdars  of  his  High- 
ness. 

At  the  time  of  his  departure,  the  cholera  morbus  had  been 
raging  for  more  than  a  month  in  the  camp  ;  in  ten  days  the 
missing  (either  by  death  or  the  desertion  which  the  alarm  of 
contagion  occasioned)  amounted  to  twenjp-five  thousand 
souls;  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  army;  and  the  first 
steps  of  the  Colonel's  route  every  where  displayed  the  melan- 
choly vestiges  of  pestilence  ;  bodies  half  devoured  by  wolves, 
and  half  decomposed  by  corruption,  were  horribly  strewed  on 
the  road  side  as  he  passed. 

The  conduct  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  Colonel  Fitzclarence  to  attach  himself  to  a  division 
of  the  army  which,  under  General  Hard;,- man,  was  moving 
on  the  rajah's  capital.  Near  Jubbulpoor  this  force  encoun- 
tered a  body  of  the  insurgents,  who,  alter  a  very  sharp  en- 
gagement, were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  The  rout 
of  Holkar  by  Sir  Thomas  Mislop,  the  capture  of  the  rajah  by 
General  Doveton,  facilitated  Colonel  Fitzclareuce's  advance, 
and  in  less  than  a  month  after  he  had  quitled  the  camp  he 
found  himself  in  Nagpoor. 

The  rajah's  palace,  in  this  town,  does  anything  but  realize 
our  dreams  of  eastern  magnificence.  Every  court,  to  be  sure, 
has  a  bath  and  a  fountain,  and  the  kitchens  run  to  the  whole 
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height  of  the  building;  but  all  is  wood  and  stucco.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  in  the  stables  was  a  little  dwarf 
horse,  four  years  old,  and  only  thirty-three  inches  high. 
The  city  itself  was  in  a  state  of  great  misery,  partly  from  its 
own  natural  inconvenience,  for  scarcely  any  of  the  streets 
are  paved ;  and  partly  from  the  devastation  of  the  Arabs, 
who,  according  to  immemorial  and  therefore  laudable  cus- 
tom, make  no  distinction  in  a  retreat,  between  the  property 
of  friend  or  foe. 

Our  readers  may  obtain  some  notion  of  the  difficulties 
which  Colonel  Fitzclarence  was  expected  to  encounter,  when 
they  learn  the  strength  of  the  escort  which  accompanied  his 
march.  An  advance  of  twenty  irregular  cavalry  preceded 
his  elephant,  a  detachment  of  regular  cavalry  immediately 
followed  it.  In  the  rear  marched  150  irregular  horse,  and 
a  company  of  infantry  ;  the  whole  being  brought  up  by  thirty 
additional  horse  and  twenty  veteran  sepoys,  while  flank  pa- 
troies  of  the  Nizam's  cavalry  protected  the  column  on  its 
right  and  left.  All  these  slept  every  night  on  their  arms, 
and  a  drummer  was  stationed  at  the  Colonel's  tent  door,  to 
beat  the  assembly  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  the  Nizam's  horse, 
in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  were  such  late  risers,  that 
they  frequently  in  the  morning  were  many  miles  in  the  rear. 
This  love  of  repose  is  so  inveterate,  that  the  kings  of  Delhi 
themselves  in  moving  their  camps,  have  sometimes  been 
obliged  to  burn  the  tents  over  those  who  were  most  tardy  in 
striking  them. 

But  the  Peishwah's  attacks  were  not  the  only  danger  to 
which  this  party  was  exposed  ;  a  mad  elephant  who  had  been 
wounded  in  one  of  the  late  actions,  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  march  ;  and  in  passing  through  the  midst  of  a  village 
a  tyger  carried  off  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  not  twenty  yards 
from  Colonel  Fitzclarence's  elephant.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  when  these  fearful  animals  seize  a  living  victim,  they 
most  commonly  render  it  immediately  senseless  by  the  first 
blow  of  their  paw. 

On  his  arrival  near  Ellichpoor,  Colonel  Fitzclarence  re- 
ceived a  visit  of  ceremony  from  the  newab,  Namdar  Khan. 

"  It  required  all  the  good  breeding  I  was  master  of  to  refrain 
from  laughing.  A  modern  equipped  Othello  stood  before  us.  He 
had  on  an  immense  cocked  hat,  with  a  long  queue  doubled  up  to 
his  head,  hanging  in  an  enormous  loop.  He  was  dressed  in  a  red 
coat  laced  with  silver,  very  large  epaulettes,  a  silver  star  em- 
broidered on  his  right  breast,  and  a  French  grey  pair  of  loose 
browsers,  not  long  enough  to  hide  another  pair  of  red  silk  under 
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them,  the  latter  dangling  over  his  shoes  i  pon  the  ground,  for  he 
had  no  boots  ;  and  to  complete  his  toilet,  he  had  a  grenadier 
officer's  regulation  sword.  He  shook  hands  with  both  of  us,  as  it 
appears  to  be  his  anxious  wish  to  copy  all  our  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  then  introduced  us  to  his  cousin  Golaim  Mossein  Khan, 
the  son  of  his  Uncle  Futteh  Jung.  His  was  a  grotesque  imitation 
of  European  dress,  entirely  in  compliment  to  us  ;  but  the  cousin 
was  in  the  Mahometan  costume,  and  embraced  us  in  the  native 
manner.  The  general  came  up  on  my  elephant,  and  Captain 
Hicks  and  the  cousin  mounted  one  belonging  to  the  newab,  and 
we  proceeded  to  the  city  in  the  most  imposing  attitude.  I  con- 
ceive he  must  have  been  accompanied  by  800  men  of  different 
descriptions,  horse  and  foot,  and  my  500  soldiers  joined  to  these, 
made  a  very  respectable  appearance.  He  continued  chewing 
pawn  and  cardamoms,  and  lolled  his  tongue  out  of  his  mouth, 
covered  with  these  nasty  ingredients ;  yet  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  be  polite,  and  that  he  failed  was  net  his  fault,  but  his  misfortune. 
The  only  blame  that  could  be  laid  to  his  charge  was  his  ever 
having  attempted  so  hopeless  an  undertaking :  but  we  must  not 
criticise  him  too  severely,  as  he  meant  well.  After  I  had  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  sitting  by  his  side,  the  next  was  to  find  conversa- 
tion. I  judged  correctly  in  supposing  that  he  would  be  pleased 
with  remarks  upon  his  person,  and  stating  how  very  much  flattered 
we  were  by  our  manners  and  dress  being  so  correctly  followed  by 
a  person  of  his  rank."     P.  118. 

Elijchpopr  is  parlly  surrounded  by  a  handsome  wall,  about 
sixty  feet  high,  width  will  probably  never  be  eumpieU  d  ;  for 
it  was  begun  by  the  newab's  father,  and  it  is  considered 
ominous  for  any  one  to  continue  a  building-  which  bas  not 
been  finished  by  its  first  projector.  The  city  gates  (though 
much  higher,  and  more  splendidly  Carved)  have  furnished 
ihe  model  for  these  of  the  Prince  Regent's  stables  at  Brighton. 
At  Ihe  entrance  of  the  newab's  palace  are  pianie;!  two  six 
pounileis,  with  small  uaimi  flags  on  their  carriages.  As  he 
passed  with  his  guests  under  the  archway,  two  lines  of 
Rhohilla  iuiantiy,  armed  with  matchlocks,  spears,  and  bows 
and  arrows  uttered  a  mo.^t  terrific  yell  of  benediction. 

"  We  alighted  at  the  gate  of  his  apartments,  and  passing  a 
curtain  entered  a  small  garden,  with  fountains  and  cypress  trees, 
surrounded  with  high  walls.  In  the  middle  stood  a  covered  pavi- 
lion, open  on  all  sides,  with  several  verandas  .furnished  with  sofas 
and  glass  shades  for  lights,  and  in  the  centre  a  breakfast-table, 
spread  with  every  thing  requisite  after  our  manner.  Soon  after 
our  arrival  the  table  was  covered  with  pilaws,  curries  of  fowls 
and  vegetables,  plates  of  hard  boiled  eggs,  and  in  the  centre,  by 
way  of  ornament,  in  a  salad-bowl,  a  large  white  unboiled  cabbage, 
which  the  general  believed  to  be  an  article  of  English  fare.     Our 
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entertainer  helped  himself  without  ceremony,  after  seating  us  and 
placing  his  cousin  at  the  hot  torn  of  the  table.     The  former  used  a 
knife  and  fork  in  his  mania  for  our  customs,  but  the  latter  eat  in 
his  native  manner,  with  his  right  hand,  having  servants  ready  with 
a  hason  and  towels  to  wash  occasionally.     As  to  their  visitors,  we 
sat  much  in  the  same  situation  as   the   guests    at   the   dinner   of 
the  ancients  in   Peregrine  Pickle;   and  though  all  very  hungry* 
none  appeared  to  volunteer  for  the  forlorn  hope  of  tasting  the 
dishes  before  them.     I,  however,  at  last  mustered  courage  to  help 
myself  to  the  mess  nearest  me,  but  was  immediately  satisfied  as  to 
its  ingredients  being  a  viilanous  compound,  as  far  as  I  could  guess, 
of  gooseberry  tart,  garlick,  and  chillies.     The  evident  repulse  I 
had  met  with,  which  it  was  impossible  to  disguise,  warned  my  two 
friends  from  falling  into  the  same  mishap,  and  we  sat  in  mute  de- 
spair, wishing  in  vain  for  the   end  of  the  detestable  meal.     The 
hard-boiled  eggs  would  have  been  most  palatable,  but  there  was  no 
other  bread  than,  the  common  India  cakes,  baked  on  an  iron  plate, 
of  a  consistency  not  unlike  leather.     There  was  a  brown-coloured 
water  served  up  as  coffee,  but  this  was  wholly  inadmissible.     I  had 
not  a  hookah,  and  etiquette  would  not  aliow  our  host  to  smoke  if 
I  did  not,  it  being  in  India  considered  the  height  of  ill-breeding  to 
smoke  before  an  equal  if  he  has  not  his  hookah.     After  some  little 
lime  two  were  brought  in,  he  was  quite  satisfied,  and  I  was  not 
sorry,  as  I  wanted  something  to  refresh  me,  and  tobacco  is  an  ex- 
cellent stimulant."     P.  151. 

Aruugabad  is  the  next  place  of  any  note  in  which  we  find 
our  traveller.     This  city,  though  imposing  in  the  distance, 
from  the  intermixture  of  trees  with   houses,  and  the  dome 
and  minarets  of  a  superb  mausoleum,  is  for  the  most  part  in 
ruins,  which    separate  the  inhabited  parts   from  each  other 
by  large  intervals.     Some   of  its   streets  are  good,  and  the 
mosque  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  tank  of  masonry  in  front ; 
almost  every  house  has  a  fountain  in  its  court  yard,  a  luxury 
which    appears    indispensable  in    so    hot  a    climate.      The 
mausoleum  which   we  have  mentioned  above,  is  sacred  to  a 
wife  or  daughter  (it  seems  doubtful  which)  of  Auruno-zebe, 
the  founder  of  the  city  ;  it   stands  on  an   inclosure  of  thirty 
acres,  laid  out  in  gardens,  and  is  copied,  with  all  its  defects, 
and  few  of  its  beauties,  from  the  Targe  at  Agra  ;  a  monument 
built  by  Shah  Teh  an,  the  father  of  Aurungzebe,  to  the  memory 
of  his  favourite  wife;  exclusive  of  the  marble  which  was  pre- 
sented by  one  of  the  rajahpoot  sovereigns,  the  Targe  cost 
700,000/.,  but  then  it  is  surrounded  by  a  trellis  of  marble, 
the  workmanship   of  which  is  so  fine,  "that  the  least  slip  of 
the  chisel  would  have  ruined  the  whole  ;  and  every  time  the 
carver  succeeded  in  perforating  it,  without  injury,  he  received 
a  rupee  as  his  reward. 

ii  2 
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We  must  omit  Colonel  Fitzclarence's  details  of  the  opera- 
tions against  Holkar,  and  the  signal  defeat  which  that  chief 
sustained  from  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  at 
Meiupoor;  it  is  very  natural  that  Colonel  Fitzclarence,  him- 
self a  gallant  officer,  should  introduce  these  particulars  which 
occurred  during  his  travels,  and  in  his  neighbourhood,  hut 
they  do  not  strictly  helong  to  the  personal  narrative,  which  is 
our  more  immediate  concern  at  present. 

The  Rajah  Gowina  Buckish  entertained  our  traveller 
during  his  stay  at  Auiungabad.  He  dined  at  a  fashion- 
able London  hour,  half  past  seven ;  and  his  repast  was  far 
more  palatable  than  that  of  the  newab  at  Ellichpoor.  We 
can,  indeed,  iitliy  enter  into  the  merits  of  Madeira,  hermi- 
tage, and  claret ;  but  we  are  not  quite  certain  how  far  we 
should  have  thought  "  the  bread  with  poppy  seeds  in  the 
crust,"  so  "  very  delightful."  Some  bad  mimics  preceded, 
and  equally  bad  fireworks  (a  rare  failure  in  the  East)  con- 
cluded the  banquet.  A  celebrated  singer  was  next  intro- 
duced, who  was  accompanied  in  his  Persian  and  Hindoo 
melodies  by  tom-toms,  and  guitars.  After  several  of  these 
he  stated  that  he  had  been  in  Calcutta,  and  knew  an  English 
song,  and  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  guests,  struck  up  to 
the  same  tune  in  which  he  had  been  chanting  Persian, 

"  I  care  for  nobody, 
Nobody  cares  for  me." 

But  in  repeating  it  several  times  it  became, 

"  I  care  for  no- 
body no  ca- 
re for  me  I 
care  for  nobo- 
dy no  ca." 

Nautch  women  and  more  fireworks  succeeded,  and  the  visi- 
tors took  leave  alter  having  had  immense  wreaths  of  roses, 
and  two  small  bottles  of  atlar  thrown  round  their  necks. 

The  wonders  of  Ellora  must  be  Well  known  to  our  readers, 
and  though  Colonel  Fitzclarence  has  done  full  justice  to 
them  by  his  natural  and  animated  description,  we  cannot 
spare  room  to  transcribe  that  which  may  be  found  in  every 
work  on  India.  He  was  a  bold  man  to  eat  reund  of  beef 
under  the  roof  of  the  Kevlas  of  Vishnu;  we  should  as  soon 
think  of  indulging  in  the  profaneness  of  mince-pies  or  plum- 
porridge,  in  the  land  of  cakes  and  lay  elders.  The  Hindoos 
of  Auiungabad  know  nothing  of  these  stupendous  caves,  but 
that  they  were  made  by  the  giants  ;  at  what  precise  period, 
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they  were  not  able  to  determine.  Till  the  Europeans  can 
i;ive  a  better  account,  it  would  at  least  be  very  rude  to  doubt 
this  uative  tradition. 

The  fortress  of  Dowlutabad,  to  which  Colonel  Fitzcla- 
rence  next  proceeded,  and  of  which  he  has  obliged  us  with 
a  very  pleasing-  drawing,  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  India.  It 
is  situated  on  a  scarped  rock,  surrounded  below  by  four  lines 
of  walls,  and  a  ditch  seventeen  yards  broad.  The  rock  it- 
self is  about  500  feet  in  height,  and  for  one-third  of  the  way 
it  is  scarped  like  a  wall.  The  ditch  is  passed  by  a  causeway, 
which  at  any  time  can  be  destroyed  in  a  few  minutes  ;  this  is 
defended  by  a  sort  of  tete-du-pont ,  and  is  just  broad  enough 
to  admit  two  persons  together.  But  it  is  after  passing  these 
outworks  that  the  chief  difficulty  of  approach  begins. 

"  Had  I  not  been  informed  how  I  was  to  ascend  the  summit  of 
the  perpendicular  cliff,  I  should  have  despaired  of  ever  reaching 
it,  as  no  visible  means  presents  itself,  and  all  is  alike  steep  and 
forbidding;  though  one  may,  with  an  attentive  eye,  discover  a  small 
window,  about  half-way  up,  in  the  face  of  the  rock.    1  was  anxious 
to  proceed,  being  determined  to  mount  to  the  top  ;  and  the  governor 
led  the  way  through  an  excavation,  into  the  heart  of  the  rock,  so 
low  that  1  was  obliged  to  stoop  nearly  double ;  but  after  a  few 
paces,  a  number  of  torches  shewed  me  I   was  in  a  high  vault, 
and  we  began  to  ascend  on  a  winding  passage,  cut  through  the 
interior  of  the  body  of  the  hill.     This  is  described  by  Dow  as  a 
stair-case,  instead  of  which  it  is  only  a  gradual  slope.    This  passage 
was  about  twelve  feet  high   and  the  same  broad,    and  the  rise 
regular;  and  at  certain    distances  from  this  dismal   gallery  were 
trap-doors,  with  flights  of  small  steep  steps,  leading   to  the  ditch 
below,  only  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man  to  pass,  also  cut  through 
the  solid  rock,  to  the  water's  edge,  and  unexposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  assailants,  unless  they  were  on  the  very  crest  of  the  glacis.     I 
suppose  we  were  four  or  five  minutes  in  reaching  the  window  I  had 
seen  from  below,  and,  after  resting,  we  continued  to  climb.     As 
I  observed  a  passage  leading  off  from  the  one  in  which  we  were,  I- 
followed  it,  and  to  my  surprise  found  it  led  back,  forming  a  re- 
trogressive semicircle,  to  our  road ;  and  on  the  sides   of  it  were 
many  recesses,  with  shelves  for  depositing  stores.     We  might  have 
been,  in  all,  ten   minutes  mounting  by  torch-light,  and  came  out 
in  a  sort  of  hollow  in  the  rock,  about  twenty  feet  square.     On  one 
side,  leaning  against  the  cliff,  was  a  large  iron  plate,  nearly  of  the 
same  size  as   the  bottom  of  the  hollow,    with  an   immense  iron 
poker.    On  the  besiegers  having  gained  the  subterraneous  passage, 
this  iron  is  intended  to  be  laid  down  over  the  outlet,  and  a  fire 
placed  upon  it.    I  observed  a  hole  perforating  the  rock  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  which  is  meant  to  act  as  a  bellows  to  the  fire,  and 
the  current  of  air  which  came  through  it  was  so  strong  that  I  could 
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hardly  stand  against  it.     From  its  strength,  and  these  various  pre- 
cautions, this  fortress  is  deemed  impregnable."     P.  217. 

This  fortress  however,  like  most  others  belonging-  to  the 
native  powers,  is  shamefully  neglected.  The  works  below 
are  unfinished,  and  the  whole  of  its  artillery  consists  of  one 
four  and  twenty  pounder  mounted  on  its  summit,  and  two 
three  pounders  a  little  lower  down. 

The  extraordinary  want  of  discipline  in  the  irregular 
troops  which  accompanied  him  must  have  been  very  striking 
to  a  soldier  so  much  accustomed  to  European  tactics  as 
Colonel  Fitzclarence.  The  picquets,  though  under  orders 
from  the  morning,  when  called  out  at  night,  were  found  cook- 
ing their  dinners;  and  when  posted,  by  burning  their 
matches,  gave  an  enemy  full  opportunity  to  pass  between 
their  intervals;  in  the  course  of  the  march  from  Aurungabad, 
between  three  and  four  thousand  persons,  and  as  many  ca- 
mels, horses,  and  bullocks,  had  gathered  round  the  neucleus 
of  Colonel  Fitzclarence's  escort,  some  with,  some  without 
permission,  and  all  implicitly  confiding  in  British  power  and 
generosity.  The  confusion  naturally  attending  such  a  motley 
crowd,  was  once  materially  heightened  by  an  alarm  of  the 
enemy's  approach.  The  baggage  dispersed  itself  far  and 
wide  over  the  country,  and  of  the  irregular  horse,  some 
loaded  their  matchlocks,  others  Hashed  them  off',  some  drew 
their  swords,  and  all  talked  and  clamoured  round  the  Colonel's 
horse,  which  kicked  and  ilew  at  every  thing  near  him  ;  the 
conclusion  of  this  adventure  was  very  much  a  la  Quixote. 
The  enemy  proved  to  be  no  greater  than  a  drove  of  Brinjarry 
bullocks. 

Every  step  which  Colonel  Fitzclarence  now  advanced 
brought  him  more  among  the  Pindaries  marauders,  the  ra- 
pidity of  whose  movements  had  rendered  them  dreaded  over 
a. great  extent  of  country,  and  whose  attacks  were  every 
where  marked  by  the  most  atrocious  and  wanton  cruelties. 
The  bloody  town  of  Corry  Gaum  reminded  him  also  of  the 
treachery  of  the  peishwah,  to  which  himself,  at  the  moment 
he  passed  it,  was  still  exposed.  It  was  in  this  place  that 
at  one  period  of  the  late  action,  Mr.  Wingate,  a  surgeon, 
was  murdered,  in  cold  blood,  by  a  party  of  Arabs.  Having 
been  wonnded,  he  screwed  a  "tourniquet  on  his  arm.  '  The 
Arabs  imagined  this  to  be  a  tusveez,  or  charm,  worn  by  the 
Mahometans,  and  sometimes  enriched  with  precious  stones  ; 
and  Ireing  convinced  of  its  value  by  Mr.  Wingute's  anxiety  to 
i'etain  it,  they  stabbed  him  for  the  sake  of  the  plunder.  Thev 
were  afterwards  bayoneted  to  a  man. 
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The  peishwah  had  fixed  upon  a  spot  near  the  Sungum,  the 
abode  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  our  resident  at  Poonah,  as  the 
site  of  a  magnificent  palace.  The  ground  plan  was  marked 
out,  and  the  foundation  already  sanctified  with  cow-dung, 
when  the  Bramins,  who  were  anxious  to  prevent  the  build- 
ing, gave  out  that  the  English  intended  to  bury  a  living  child 
under  the  base  of  every  column.  They  contrived,  at  the 
same  time,  to  secrete  some  children,  and  though  great  quan- 
tities of  stone  had  already  arrived  at  the  spot,  his  highness 
surrendered  his  plan  in  consternation.  The  palace  in  which 
he  actually  resided,  within  the  city,  is  far  more  handsome 
than  that  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor.  One  of  the  state  apart- 
ments contains  a  whole  length  portrait  of  the  Marquis  VVel- 
lesley,  and  a  miniature  of  Sir  Barry  Close.  There  were 
joined  in  it  also,  two  large  globes,  with  silver  horizons,  and 
the  names  of  places  in  Latin,  a  very  large  orrery,  an  English 
clock,  going,  a  native  map  of  India,  not  delineated  with  as 
much  skill  as  those  of  Major  Rennel ;  and  a  blue  deity,  with 
an  elephant's  trunk,  sitting  cross-legged  in  a  cupboard,  to 
keep  him  Irom  the  dust  and  flies. 

Colonel  Fitzclarence  has  compiled,  from  the  papers  laid 
before  Parliament,  a  very  interesting  narrative  of  the  events 
which  took  place  at  Poonah,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1817. 
It  is  too  long  to  be  extracted,  and  would  be  spoiled  by 
abridgment ;  we  must  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  his  xxth 
and  xxist  chapters. 

We  hasten  to  carrv  our  traveller  to  Bombav,  from  which 
place,  after  a  tedious  passage,  he  was  conveyed  to  Cosseir. 
The  arrangements  for  his  journey,  through  Egypt,  were  soon 
concluded.  His  suit  consisted  of  two  Turkish  soldiers,  an 
Arab,  and  a  negro,  Mustapha,  a  short  fat  Turkish  officer, 
who  went  very  unwillingly,  and  Mehumed,  an  interpreter, 
for  whose  fidelity  the  unfortunate  Etfendi  of  Cosseir  was 
Siuarantee,  it  being:  understood  that  the  Pacha  would  cut  off 
his  head  if  the  interpreter  deserted. 

Travelling  on  camel-back  is  very  disagreeable  exercise,  but 
Mehumed  beguiled  the  way  amusingly  enough.  He  knew 
the  price  of  gin,  rum,  and  beer  in  England,  of  wine  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  of  date  brandy  in  Egypt;  when  at 
sea  he  considered  "  pork  board  a  ship  all  the  same  as  mut- 
ton :"  he  asked  Colonel  F.  if  he  knew  king  George,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  100  years  old,  and  mentioned  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  as  fine  specimens  of  the  magnificence  of  English 
cities. "  At  the  bottom  of  a  box  which  the  ship's  steward  had 
presented  to  him  at  parting;  Colonel  F.  had  the  good  fortune 
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to  fiud  a  bottle  of  English  beer ;  a  refreshment  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  the  luxurious  banquet  of  his  attendants,  clarified 
buffaloe's  butter,  much  resembling"  train-oil,  poured  into  a 
sheep-skin,  and  mixed  and  stirred  by  all  their  hands,  with 
crumbs  of  brown  bread,  and  eat  with  the  fingers. 

Arriving  at  Khenna,  Colonel  F.  visited  the  temple  at 
Dendera.  He  imagines  that  not  more  than  1000/.  would  be 
required  to  complete  all  the  requisite  excavations  around  it. 
He  then  proceeded  down  the  Nile,  hoping  to  overtake  Mr. 
Salt,  who  recently  had  quitted  Thebes,  with  the  intention  of 
stopping  at  Sciout,  an  expectation  in  which  he  was  unfor-r 
nately  disappointed.  The  Nile,  during  his  passage,  abounded 
with  its  usual  discomforts ;  leaky  boats,  grinning  crocodiles, 
crawling  alligators,  burrowing  scorpions,  insolent  Turks, 
and  lack  of  provisions ;  for  Ali  Pacha  had  monopolized  all 
esculents  ;  to  explain  which  proceeding  Melmmed  informed 
our  traveller  that  "  in  Egypt  none  but  generals  sold  butter 
and  tobacco."  To  these  little  vexations  we  may  add  the  per- 
petual fear  of  ophthalmia  and  plague. 

At  Cairo  Colonel  Fitzclarence  at  length  encountered 
Mr.  Salt,  and  with  him  the  now  celebrated  Signor  Belzoni ; 
whom  about  twelve  years  since  we  remember  to  have  seen  in 
the  school  of  Pythagoras,  at  Cambridge,  exhibiting  athletic 
feats  and  a  phantasmagoria ;  and  but  little  anticipating  the  re- 
nown which  he  was  subsequently  to  acquire  by  his  industry 
and  sagacity,  in  antiquarian  researches.  Though  we  hope  at 
no  very  distant  period  to  present  our  readers  with  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  this  gentleman's  interesting  Egyptian  dis- 
coveries, we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  accompa- 
nying Colonel  Fitzclarence  with  him  and  Mr.  Salt  in  his  visit 
to  the  Pyramids. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Salt  has  already  removed  much 
of  the  sand  by  which  the  Sphinx  was  overwhelmed,  and  ex- 
cavated a  variety  of  remains  from  the  area  in  which  it  stands; 
but  it  is  on  the  second  Pyramid  that  M.  Belzoni  has  princi- 
pally been  employed.  The  passages  hitherto  made  into  the 
womb  of  this  immense  mass,  by  the  Arabs,  wrere  all  forced, 
and  it  remained  for  this  enterprizing  Italian,  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account,  to  dig  directly  down 
upon  the  true  entrance.  This  opening  is  four  feet  high,  by 
three  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  passage  into  which  it  leads 
inclines  at  an  angle  of  26  degrees,  for  more  than  100  feet. 
At  this  depth  it  is  closed  by  a  kind  of  portcullis  door,  of 
granite,  fitted  into  a  niche  above,  and  which  even  now  is 
not  raised  more  than  20  inches  from  the  ground.     Within 
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this  are  various  passages,  and  an  empty  chamber,  from 
which  a  retrograde  passage  conducts  to  the  base  of  the  Py- 
ramid. But  it  is  the  central  chamber,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock  upon  which  the  Pyramid  stands,  which  gives  the  greatest 
interest  to  this  discovery.  Within  it  is  a  sarcophagus,  con- 
taining, according  to  Herodotus,  the  bones  of  King  Ce- 
phrenes,  and  according  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  those  of  a 
cow  :  some  pieces  of  these  ambiguous  remains,  which  Colonel 
Fitzclarence  brought  with  him,  are,  we  believe,  at  present 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

We  took  occasion  in  a  former  article,  (on  Walpole's  Tur- 
key) to  describe  the  inconvenience  to  which  a  visitor  of  the 
great  Pyramid  is  exposed.  Colonel  Fitzclarence  confirms 
all  we  have  before  stated  on  this  subject;  yet  Signor  Belzoni 
once  explored  his  way  to  the  central  chamber  and  sarco- 
phagus without  a  light.  The  outlet  of  the  mysterious  well, 
which  Captain  Caviglia  first  discovered,  and  the  passage 
which  the  same  gentleman  succeeded  in  excavating  into  a 
"new  chamber  at  the  base,  are  perhaps  the  parts  which  pre- 
sent most  difficulty  to  the  enterprising  traveller.  It  is  the 
third  Pyramid  upon  which  Signor  Belzoni  is  at  present  em- 
ployed, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  has  never  yet 
been  opened. 

From  Cairo  Colonel  Fitzclarence  proceeded  downward  to 
Alexandria,  at  which  place  the  plague  was  raging ;  we  re- 
commend the  description  which  he  gives  of  its  horrors  to  the 
attention  of  those  sagacious  theorists  who  are  inclined  to 
weaken  the  barriers  which  the  quarantine  laws  have  hitherto 
opposed  to  its  introduction  amongst  ourselves.  Two  princes 
of  Morocco,  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  were 
companions  of  his  voyage  in  the  Mediterranean ;  their  man- 
ners were  interesting,  and  from  their  governor  much  infor- 
mation (if  it  can  be  depended  upon)  was  obtained  as  to  the 
interior  of  Africa.  He  pledged  himself  to  convey  any  Frank 
from  Fez  to  Timbuctoo,  in  forty-seven  days,  on  horseback, 
and  guaranteed  his  safety  of  return  with  his  own  life. 

Colonel  Fitzclarence  landed  at  Falmouth,  on  the  14th 
June,  having  performed  his  interesting  journey  in  six  months 
and  six  days.  The  duplicates  of  his  dispatches,  which  were 
forwarded  by  sea,  reached  England  just  fourteen  days  before 
him. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  this  young  officer  for  a  very 
simple  and  unaffected  narrative ;  we  have  the  most  implicit 
confidence  in  all  he  relates,  for  all  is  related  in  that  natural 
tone,  which  bespeaks  truth,  and  a  great  deal  of  information 
is  conveyed  without  the  slightest  pomp  of  pretension.     His 
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style  is  easy  and  conversational,  his  remarks,  whenever  lie 
makes  them,  evince  good  sense  and  correct  observation,  and 
without  afibcting  to  be  either  a  professed  writer  or  a  professed 
philosopher,  he  has  told  us  much,  in  a  manner  which  might 
bo  cred liable  to  both. 


Art.  IV.  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect . 
Ji//  Thomas  Brown,  31. D.  F.R.  S.  Edin.  &c.  Professor  of 
A/oral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Third 
Edition.     Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh.     1818. 


Q' 


Although  this  purports  to  be  the  third  edition  of  the 
work  which  we  are  now  going  to  review,  we  nevertheless  re- 
gard it  as  almost  entirely  a  new  book.  The  substance  of  the 
"  Inquiry"  has,  no  doubt,  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  public  ; 
more  tWn  a  dozen  of  years  having  elapsed  since  Dr.  Brown 
published  an  eighteen-penny  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject, 
and  with  the  same  title ;  but,  in  its  present  form,  the  volume 
extends  to  near  six  hundred  pages,  sells  at  fifteen  shillings, 
and,  in  one  word,  has  completely  emerged  from  the  rank  of  a 
mere  brochure  into  that  of  a  regular  handsome  octavo.  We 
state  these  facts  as  an  apology  for  taking  up  a  book  which 
some  of  our  readers  might  imagine  to  be  already  obsolete,  or, 
at  all  events,  sufficiently  well  known;  we  now  come  to  the 
book  itself,  of  which  we  shall  give  the  character  with  all  pos- 
sible impartiality. 

Nearly  the  whole  interest  connected  with  the  metaphysical 
inquiry  into  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  arises,  as  is  well 
known,  from  the   scepticism  which  Mr.  Hume  contrived  to 
throw  around  a  very  simple  fact  in  the  economy  of  nature; 
which  scepticism,  after  all,  did  not  originate  so  much  in  the 
actual  study  of  physical  phenomena  as  in  the  narrow  techni- 
cal system  of  philosophy,  according  to  which  he  had  accus- 
tomed himself  to  think.     Adopting  the  views  of  Locke,  some- 
what modified,  he  maintained  that  we  could  have  no  ideas  in 
the  mind  which  were  not  traceable  to  corresponding  impres- 
sions either  from  within,  or  from  without;  and  not  being:  able 
Jo   perceive  that  any  impression  ot  power  could  be  derived 
from  contemplating  the  succession  of  events  in  the  material 
world,    as    effects   proceeding  from    causes,  he   hastened  to 
conclude  that  wc  could  not  have  any  idea  of  power  at  all.  All 
unit  we  observe  in  those  physical  changes  which  constitute  the 
course  of  nature;  is  the  sequence  of  one  event,  or  of  one  fact, 
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to  another — a  conjunction  of  two  phenomena,  of  which  the 
one  constantly  precedes,  and  the  other  constantly  follows:  ami 
from  this  invariable  relation  of  the  two,  as  antecedent  and 
consequent,  we  uuphilosophically  allow  ourselves  to  infer  that 
there  is  a  "  necessary  connection"  between  them.  There 
may,  says  Hume,  or  there  may  not,  be  such  a  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  two  events ;  but  if  there  is,  it  is  more 
than  we  can  ever  hope  to  detect  or  to  explain.  All  that  wo 
witness  is  limited  to  the  occurrence  of  two  things,  the  one  in- 
deed invariably  following  and  conjoined  with  the  other ;  but 
neither  of  them  revealing  so  much  of  its  real  nature  or  essence 
as  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  that  they  are  necessarily  con- 
nected, or  that,  from  studying  their  mutual  relation,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  specific  idea  of  power,  as  inherent  in  the  cause. 

This  distinction  between  "  invariable  sequence"  and  "  ne- 
cessary connection,"  is,  in  our  opinion,  merely  verbal,  and,  in 
every  point  of  view,  entirely  innocent ;  for  speaking  with  re- 
ference to  the  actual  constitution  of  nature,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being,  it  cannot  be  unphilosophical  to 
say  that  the  melting  of  wax  necessarily  follows,  oris  necessa- 
rily produced  by,  the  application  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat. 
The  necessity  of  the  result,  no  doubt,  is  only  inferred  from  the 
invariableness  of  the  sequence,  that  is,  from  the  uniformity 
with  which  it  takes  place  ;  and  Ibis  conclusion,  again,  imports 
nothing  more  than  a  relative  necessity,  or  such  as  would  arise 
from  an  arbitrary  appointment  of  the  Deity.  In  the  healthy 
state  of  the  human  eye,  a  proper  degree  oi'  light  necessarily 
produces  vision,  whilst  a  much  larger  proportion  of  it  neces- 
sarily produces  pain  ;  but  it  is  superfluous  to  observe  that 
these  effects  are  immediately  referable  to  the  properties  which 
creative  wisdom  has  been  pleased  to  assign  to  the  two  bodies 
now  under  consideration,  and  that  the  necessity  spoken  of  is 
strictly  relative  to  the  appointment  of  the  Deity. 

But  the  assertion  by  Hume,  that  we  cannot  by  any  process 
of  reasoning  attain  to  the  idea  of  power,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  heterodox  principles  which  he  delighted  to  set  forth, 
in  regard  to  all  the  other  grounds  of  human  belief,  excited  no 
small  share  of  alarm.  It  was  however,  we  suspect,  his  ge- 
neral bad  character,  which  gave  importance  to  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  Cause  and  Effect ;  for  his  tenets  on  this  parti- 
cular branch  of  ir.etnphysics,  were  in  reaiiiy  much  more  harm- 
less, thau  he  probably  hoped,  or  than  those,  who  did  not  well 
understand  the  question,  seemed  inclined  to  fear.  Those  of 
our  readers,  who  take  any  intercut  in  such  investigations,  will 
rind,  towards  the  close  of  Dr.  Brown's  volume,  a  very  able  ac- 
count of  Hume's  notions  on  this  head  ;  proving,  in  the  moit 
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satisfactory  manner,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  author  of  the 
"  Sceptical  Doubts,"  believed  as  much  as-other  men  believe 
respecting  causation,  and  that  in  the  "  Sceptical  Solution"  of 
his  Doubts,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  child,  in  attempting-  to 
explain  the  grounds  of  what  might  almost  be  called  an  in- 
stinctive belief,  of  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  divest  him- 
self, even  at  the  moment  he  was  disposed  to  pronounce  it 
groundless. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  attack  or  defend  any  position  con- 
nected in  the  most  remote  degree  with  religious  belief,  tbat 
we  have  now  racked  our  brains  with  this  hard  study;  but  sim- 
ply to  introduce  to  our  readers,  by  the  way  of  a  little  variety, 
a  fair  specimen  of  what  may  be  termed  a  philosophical  puzzle, 
and  to  give  them  at  the  same  time  some  notion  of  the  kind  of 
pursuit  in  which  it  is  deemed  fit  to  engage  the  raw  metaphysi- 
cians of  the  north.  Nor  are  we  at  all  apprehensive  that  the 
interests  of  truth  will  suffer  from  the  statement  of  on  abstract 
argument,  however  absurd  and  paradoxical.  Truth,  as  Dr. 
Reid  well  remarks,  can  never  suffer  by  a  fair  inquiry;  it  can 
bear  to.be  seen  naked  and  in  the  fullest  light ;  and  the  strictest 
examination  will  always  turn  out  in  the  issue  to  its  advantage. 
And  after  all  that  may  or  can  be  said  on  cause  and  effect,  we 
shall  never  find  our  wisdom  quarrelling  with  the  inferences  of 
honest  Corin,  "  That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  of 
fire  to  burn  :  that  good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep  ;  and  that  a 
great  cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun." — "  Such  a  one  is 
•^natural  philosopher." 

It  is  maintained,  then,  by  our  author  that  invariableness  of 
antecedence  and  consequence  in  the  two  events  denominated 
respectively  Cause  and  Effect,  is  the  only  relation  subsisting 
between  them  that  we  can  ever  discover  ;  that  this  invariable- 
ness is  itself  the  only  essential  circumstance  of  causation  ;  that 
in  the  sequences  of  events,  we  are  not  merely  ignorant  of  any 
thing  intermediate,  but  have  in  truth  no  reason  to  suppose  any 
such  thing  as  really  existing;  or,  if  any  thing  intermediate  do 
exist  between  the  two  events,  called  Cause  and  Effect,  we  ha\  u 
no  reason  to  regard  it  as  any  thing  else  than  a  mere  immediate 
physical  antecedent,  whose  existence  we  had  not  previously 
detected.  For  example,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  thing  intermediate  between  the  application  of 
heat  to  wax  and  the  liquidity  of  the  latter  substance.  If,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  our  investigations  we  should  find  out  that 
something  does  intervene,  in  the  form  of  a  chemical  agent  or 
in  any  other  form,  the  only  consequence  of  this  discovery 
would  be,  that  we  should  be  induced  to  regard  this  new  agent 
as  the  proximate  cause  of  liquidity  in  the  wax.  But  it  is  un- 
necessary to  remark  that  even  in  this  case,  we  have  not  ap- 
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proacbed  any  nearer  to  the  essential  knowledge  of  the  cause 
or  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  Cause 
and  Effect.  We  can  easily  imagine  an  instance  of  a  physical 
sequence,  wherein  A.  has  been  constantly  followed  by  B.  and 
in  which  A.  has  accordingly  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  B. ; 
and  also  that  in  consequence  of  profounder  inquiry  it  has  been 
found  out  that  both  X.  and  Z.  come  between  A.  and  B.  in  the 
series  of  natural  events.  What,  then,  is  the  result  in  refer- 
ence to  our  views  of  causation  t  Nothing  more,  we  should 
think,  than  that  Z.  must  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  cause 
of  B.  instead  of  A.  which  was  formerly  reckoned  the  cause. 

Still,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  impres- 
vsiou  that  there  is  a  kind  of  link  or  tye  between  the  Cause  and 
the  Effect,  different  from  mere  sequence,  connecting  these  to- 
gether in  some  mysterious  manner  which  it  is  impossible  to  il- 
lustrate, or  even  to  conceive.  We  have  a  vague  notion  of  a 
species  of  agency  and  inherent  power  in  the  eveut,  or  fact,  or 
substance  viewed  by  us  as  causes  which  we  conceive  to  reside 
in  them  whether  they  are  in  action  or  at  rest.  Thus  fire  is  pro- 
nounced to  have  the  power  of  melting  wax,  and  water  of  dis- 
solving salt;  and  this  power  is  predicated  of  the  two  sub- 
stances in  question,  independently  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  only  they  are  observed  actually  to  manifest  such  proper- 
ties. The  King  has  the  power  of  pardoning  criminals,  and 
this  power  resides  in  him,  whether  he  exercises  it  or  not:  in 
a  similar  way,  it  is  imagined  that  there  resides  in  every  cause 
a  dormant  or  latent  principle  of  efficiency,  ready  to  act  in  its 
appropriate  circumstances. 

It  has  been  thought,  however,  that  in  following  such  analo- 
gies we  are  only  yielding  ourselves  up  to  a  false  guide ;  for 
that  priority  in  any  sequence  observed,  and  invariableness  of 
antecedence  in  the  past  and  future  sequence  supposed,  are  the 
elements  and  the  only  elements  comprehended  in  the  notion 
of  a  cause.     A  cause,  says  Dr.  Brown,  in  the  fullest  definition 
which  it  philosophically  admits  may  be  said  to  be  that  ivhich 
immediately  precedes  any  change,  and  which,  existiny  at  any 
time  in  similar  circumstances,  has  been  always  and  will  he  al- 
ways, immediately  followed  by  a  similar  change.  Power,  there- 
fore, is  only  another  word  for  expressing  abstractly  and  briefly, 
the  antecedence  itself,  and  the  invariableness  of  the  relation. 
At  the  first  view  of  the  matter  we  feel  very  much  inclined  to 
differ  with  Dr.  Brown.     The  word  power  certainly  implies 
more  than  mere  priority  in  the  conjunction  of  two  events;  but 
it  will   be   found,  we  think,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  term  in 
question  is  not  used  when  applied  to  causation  in  the  precise 
sense  which  it  elsewhere  conveys;  and  also,  perhaps,  that  it 
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ought  not  to  be  used  here  at  all.  The  word*  properly  or  qiui- 
liit;,  it  is  alleged,  would  answer  better  lor  expressing  the 
meaning  of  philosophers  when  they  speak  about  Cause  and! 
Effect ;  being  of  a  less  restricted  signification,  and  equally  ap- 
plicable, in  physical  operations,  1o  agent  and  to  object.  We 
can  say  that  it  is  the  property  of  fire  to  melt  wax,  and  of  wax 
to  be  melted  by  lire;  and  we  thus  get  rid  of  the  clumsy  phrase- 
ology which  Mr.  Locke  fouud  himself  compelled  to  adopt, 
when  he  talked  of  active  power  and  passive  power. 

proceeding  upon  this  ground  we  should  say  that  water  has 
the  property  of  dissolving  salt ;  that  the  rays  of  light  reflected 
from  grass,   have  the  property  of  producing  the  sensation  of 
greenness ;    that   a   magnificent    object    has    the    property 
of  creating  the  sentiment  of  sublimity ;  that  the  loss  of  a  friend 
has  the  property  of  exciting  grief,  and  the  sight  of  suffering  in 
others  1ms  the  property  of  rousing  the  feeling  of  compassion,  j 
The  word  power,  it  is  admitted,  might  have  been  used  in  all 
these  cases  with  perfect  intelligibility,  and  in  the  two  last  j 
with  greater  propriety  than  the  term  actually  employed.  Yet, 
when  we  say  that  the  loss  of  a  friend  has  the  power  of  exciting 
grief,  or  that  a  view  of  the  ocean,  or  of  a  mountain  range,  has 
the  power  of  producing  a  sublime  emotion  in  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,   we  cannot  help  observing  that  we  use  the  word 
power  in  a  different  sense  from  what  it  bears  in  vulgar  accepta- 
tion., when  we  pronounce  that  fire  has  the  powerofmeltingwax. 
There  is  less  of  the  notion  of  efficiency  in  Ihe  former  cases 
than  in  the  latter  ;  and  as  causation  is  referable  to  the  object 
rather  than  to  the  agent,  the  term  power,  if  applied  at  ail,  can 
enlv  be  taken  in  the  passive  sense  of  Mr.  Locke.     It  would 
ceiudnly  be  equally  correct  in  point  of  language,  and  more  in- 
telligible, perhaps,  in  point  of  doctrine,  to  say,  that  it  is  a  pie 
periy    of  the  human    mind   to    be   affected   by  the  sigh;   of 
siiC'eiing,  or  by  lhatofa  sublime  landscape,  than  to  assert  thai 
pain  and  swblirifity  have, the  _po?£P7'  of  producing  the  corres- 
ponding emotions  already  specified.. 

Assuming,  then,  -that  the  words  quality  and  property  ex- 
press all  that  we  mean  to  say,  or  rather  perhaps  all  which  we 
have  to  say,  when  we  make  use  of  the  term  power,  in  relation 
to  physical  causes,  it  seems  to  follow  that  we  can  have  no  idea 
of  power  in  bodies,  independently  of  their  qualities  ;  in  other  , 
words,  thai  it  is  only  horn  the  qualities  oi'  bodies  that  we 
derive  the  idea  of  power.  But  there  is  not  in  bodies 
a  thing  called  power  over  and  above  the  qualities  of  which 
they  are  composed.  The  emerald  is  called  green,  and  gold  is 
called  yellow;  because  these  objects  have  the  property  of  pro- 
ducing a  certain  effect  upon  our  organs  of  vision,  to  which  we 
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give  respectively  the  names  of  green  and  yellow:  but  we  arc 
not  entitled  to  assert  that,  in  addition  to  the  qualities  now 
mentioned,  the  emerald  has  the  power  of  greenness,  and  that 
gold  has  the  poiuer  of  yellowness.  Abstract  terms  are  ex- 
tremely useful  for  the  purposes  of  science,  and  even  for  the 
ordinary  business  of  life;  but  they  have  a  tendency  to  mislead 
us  whensoever  we  cease  to  regard  them  as  mere  instruments 
of  speech.  Substances  are  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of 
qualities,  and  no  idea  of  substance  can  comprehend  more  than 
the  ideas  of  its  several  qualities  ;  unless  by  a  monstious  species 
of  realism,  as  Dr.  Brown  expresses  it,  we  believe  the  words 
which  we  have  invented  to  denote  a  mere  feeling  of  relation  in 
our  own  mind,  to  have  a  sort  of  physical  existence  that  is  at 
once  independent  of  us  and  of  the  objects  which,  on  account 
of  that  feeling  of  relation,  we  have  classed  together.  In  giv- 
ing efficiency  to  an  abstract  idea,  we  fall,  as  he  remarks,  into 
an  error  exactly  similar  to  that  which  long  prevailed  respect- 
ing Form  as  something  distinct  from  Matter  itself;  of  the  co- 
existence of  whose  parts  in  seeming  continuity,  it  is  merely 
the  verbal  expression.  Nobody  now  supposes  the  forms  of 
bodies  are  any  thing  but  the  bodies  themselves,  considered  in 
the  relation  which  their  parts  bear  to  each  other  in  space.  But 
for  many  ages  a  sort  of  mystery  was  supposed  to  hang  over 
the  phrase,  as  if  it  were  significant  of  some  wonderful  pro- 
perty of  matter  that  might  account  for  all  its  otlier  proper- 
ties. What  substantialjorms  once  were  in  general  miscon- 
ception, powers,  properties,  qualities,  now  are,  says  the. 
Doctor.  In  the  one  case,  as  much  as  in  the  other,  a  mere 
abstraction  has  been  converted  into  a  reality  ;  and  an  impene- 
trable gloom  has  been  supposed  to  hang  over  Nature,  which  is 
only  in  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  our  own  verbal  reasoning. 

"  That  power  is  not  any  thing  distinguishable  from  the  objects 
themselves  which  exhibit  in  succession  those  diversities  of  appear- 
ance that  are  termed  by  us  the  phenomena  of  nature, — but  is  only  a 
word  expressive  of  their  order  in  the  sequences  of  phenomena,  as 
uniformly  antecedent  and  consequent — is  a  doctrine  which,  I  am 
aware,  can  hardly  fail  to  appear  when  first  stated,  an  unwarrantable 
simplification :  for  though  an  enquirer,  under  former  habits  of 
thought,  or  rather  of  former  abuse  of  language,  may  never  have 
clearly  conceived  in  power  any  thing  more  than  the  immediate  se- 
quence of  a  certain  change  or  event  as  its  uniform  attendant ;  it 
would  indeed  be  wonderful  if  the  very  habit  of  attaching  to  it  many 
phrases  of  mystery  should  not  have  led  him  to  believe,  that  in  the  re- 
lation itself  independently  of  those  phrases,  there  must  be  something 
peculiarly  mysterious.  But  the  longer  he  attends  to  it,  and  the  more 
nicely  and  minutely  he  endeavours  to  analyse  it,  the  more  clearly 
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will  he  perceive  that  all  which  he  has  ever  understood  in  the  na- 
ture which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  express  with  so  much  pomp 
of  language  was  the  mere  sequence  of  a  certain  change,  that  might 
be  expected  to  follow  again,  as  immediately  every  recurrence  of  the 
same  antececent  in  the  same  circumstances.  When  a  spark  falls 
upon  gunpowder,  and  kindles  it  into  an  explosion,  every  one  as- 
cribes to  the  spark  the  power  of  kindling  the  inflammable  mass. 
But  when  such  a  poiver  is  ascribed,  let  any  one  ask  himself  what  it 
is  which  he  means  to  denote  by  that  term,  and  without  contenting 
himself  with  a  few  phrases  that  signify  nothing,  let  him  reflect  before 
he  give  his  answer  ;  and  he  will  find  that  he  means  nothing  more 
than  this  very  simple  belief, — that  in  all  similar  circumstances,  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder  will  be  the  immediate  and  uniform  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  a  spark.  The  application  of  the  spark 
is  one  event;  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder  is  another;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  sequent  but  these  two  events,  or  rather  nothing  but 
the  objects  themselves  that  constitute  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
terming  events,  by  the  changes  of  appearance  which  they  exhibit. 
When  we  say  to  any  one  that  if  a  lighted  match  fall  on  a  heap  of 
gunpowder,  the  explosion  of  the  heap  will  be  sure  to  follow,  our 
meaning  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  if  we  have  perfect  certainty 
that  it  is  understood  by  him,  do  we  think  that  he  would  receive  the 
slightest  additional  information  in  being  told  that  the  fall  of  a  match 
in  such  circumstances  would  not  only  be  invariably  followed  by  the 
explosion  of  the  gunpowder,  but  that  the  lighted  match  itself  would 
also,'  in  such  circumstances,  be  found  uniformly  to  have  the  power 
of  exploding  gunpowder?  What  we  might  consider  in  this  case  as 
new  information  would  verbally  indeed  be  different ;  but  it  would 
truly  be  the  old  information,  and  the  old  information  only,  with  no 
other  difference  than  of  the  words  in  which  it  was  conveyed." 

It  will,  we  think,  be  granted  to  Dr.  Brown,  by  those  who 
read  his  book  with  attention,  that  there  is  no  third  idea  be- 
tween the  Cause  and  the  Effect,  which  can  serve  as  a  link  or 
copula  to  connect  them  together.  In  the  case  of  a  spark  and 
a  heap  of  gunpowder,  we  have  only  two  substances,  or  two 
aggregations  of  qualities  composing  two  distinct  objects, 
whereon  to  fix  our  attention ;  and  when  the  explosion  has  en- 
sued upon  the  contact  of  these  substances,  we  cannot  discover 
in  our  mind  any  ideas  besides  those  of  the  spark,  and  of  the  in- 
stantaneous ignition  of  the  powder.  We  may  seem  to  our- 
selves to  have  an  obscure  idea  of  poiver  as  residing  in  the 
spark;  but  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Brown  in  think- 
ing that  this  idea,  if  rigorously  analysed,  will  amount  to  no- 
thing more  than  the  belief  that  a  spark  will  in  all  like  circum- 
stances certainly  and  immediately  explode  gunpowder,  in  all 
time  coming  as  it  has  done  in  all  time  past. 

Many  are  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  ingenious 
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men  to  discover  something  in  the  modus  operandi,  so  to  speak 
of  physical  causes,  which  might  enable  them  to  establish  a  ne- 
cessary connection,   or    to   explain   that  mysterious    agency 
which  is  supposed  to  subsist  between  the  antecedents  and 
consequents  which  compose  the  course  of  nature.    When  two 
bodies  were  observed  to  gravitate  towards  each  other,  it  was 
suggested  even  by  the  greatest  of  philosophers,  that  there 
might  be  a  subtile  fluid  employed  by  Divine  Wisdom  to  pro- 
duce that  effect.     A.  similar  hypothesis  wras  formed  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  magnetism  ;  and.    in  numerous  other  in- 
stances have  like  conjectures  been  offered,  with  the  view  of 
supplying  a  link  to  complete  the  chain  of  causation.  In  gene- 
ral,   however,  men  satisfy  themselves  with  an  abstract  idea, 
which  they  endeavour  to  foist  in  between  the  cause  and  the 
effect  ;  investing  the  former  with  the  attribute  of  power,  in 
addition  to  ail  the  qualities  which  may  happen  to  belong  to  it, 
as  an  individual  substance. 

The  followers  of  Descartes,  it  is  well  known,  ascribed  all 
physical  changes  to  the  immediate  agency  of  God  ;  regarding- 
those  events  which  are  usually  called  physical  causes  as  no- 
thing more  than  the  occasions  upon  which  it  pleased  the  Deity 
to  act.  A  spark  of  lire  falling  upon  a  heap  of  gunpowder 
was  not  held  to  be  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  explosion  ; 
this  effect  being  supposed  to  be  produced  by  an  act  of  the 
Divine  volition.  According  to  this  doctrine,  as  our  author 
observes,  it  is  the  Deity  and  He  alone,  who,  when  light  is 
present,  affects  our  mind  with  vision ;  it  is  He,  and  He  alone, 
who,  when  we  will  to  raise  our  arm,  produces  the  necessary 
contraction  of  the  uruscies.  The  presence  of  light,  in  the 
one  case,  and  our  desire  in  the  other  case,  are  the  occasions, 
indeed,  on  which  the  Omnipotent  Power  becomes  thus  ac- 
tive ;  but  they  are  instrumental  only  as  occasions  ;  and,  but 
for  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Almighty  himself,  in  both 
cases,  there  would  be  no  vision,  though, light  were  for  ever 
present  in  the  healthy  eye,  and  no  contraction  of  the  sound- 
est muscles,  though  our  minds  were  wholly  occupied  from 
morning  till  night  in  willing  a  single  motion   of  the  arm, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  bat  that  the  great  Being  who  gave 
laws  to  the  universe  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  causation  — 
the  sole  Efficient  Cause— and  that,  consequently,  in  a  certain 
modified  view  of  their  doctrine,  the  Cartesians  were  in  the 
right.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  if  we  take  their 
expressions  in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  and  believe  that  every 
sensation  which  affects  the  mind,  comes  from  the  immediate 
agency  of  God,   we  must  agree  with  Berkeley  in  holding  that 
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a  material  world  is  altogether  a  superfluity ;  or  at  all  events 
that  sensation  and  consciousness  afford  no  proof  of  its  actual 
existence.  If,  then,  we  rank  among  the  articles  of  our  phi- 
losophical creed  that  there  exists  a  system  of  material  things 
around  us,  we  cannot  be  unwilling  to  admit  that  these  mate- 
rial things  are  endowed  with  certain  physical  properties  which, 
from  a  certain  adaptation  of  their  qualities,  and  without  the 
direct  agency  of  the  Deity,  are  calculated  to  produce  upon 
us  and  upon  one  another,  a  series  of  changes  called  effects. 
Proceeding  upon  this  principle  we  should  feel  ourselves  jus- 
tified in  ascribing  these  changes  or  effects  to  the  physical 
properties  of  matter,  operating  according  to  the  laws  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  the  great  Creator  ;  without  assuming 
any  other  element  of  efficiency  besides  those  physical  proper- 
ties themselves,  which,  as  we  have  already  repeated,  con- 
stitute all  that  we  can  know  of  causation. 

It  is  at  this  point,  however,  that  the  opinions  of  philoso- 
phers begin  to  diverge  respecting  the  doctrine  of  causation. 
The  necessity  of  something  intermediate  to  connect  the  two 
events,  denominated  Cause  and  Effect,  led,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  ingenious  Descartes  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  ideal 
philosophy ;  and  the  same  view  of  the  question  leads  the 
majority  of  inquirers,  even  in  the  present  day,  to  insist  upon 
two  classes  of  causes,  the  physical  and  the  efficient.  To 
illustrate  this  distinction  we  may  remark,  that  light  is  regarded 
by  all  as  the  physical  cause  of  vision :  the  impingement  of  one 
body  upon  another,  as  the  physical  cause  of  motion;  heat, 
as  the  physical  cause  of  melting  wax,  and  of  baking  clay  : 
whilst,  in  all  these  cases,  the  efficient  cause  is  an  invisible 
something  (called  by  some,  an  operating  principle  in  the 
cause)  which  connects  the  light  with  the  vision,  and  the  heat 
with  the  liquidity,  and  the  motion  with  the  impingement. 
It  is  not  enough  for  such  philosophers  to  say  that,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  nature,  it  is  the  properly  of  a  rose  to  reflect 
certain  colours,  and  the  property  of  the  odorous  particles 
which  issue  from  it,  to  excite  the  sensation  of  a  particular 
smell :  they  maintain  also,  that  between  the  coloured  surface 
of  the  rose,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  odorous  particles  on  the 
other,  there  exists  a  certain  mysterious  efficient  cause,  which 
accomplishes  the  impression  upon  the  sensorium  of  the  re- 
cipient being.  What  this  principle  of  efficiency  is  we  cannot 
even  Venture  to  conjecture ;  and  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  explain  it.  The  notions  of  Descartes  were  intel- 
ligible, but  they  were  subversive  of  the  first  principles  of 
philosophy,  and,  perhaps,  of  morality  itself,  when  viewed  in 
relation  to  man.     The  Deity  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
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every  effect.  But  the  doctrine  of  efficient  causes,  as  distin- 
guished at  once  from  the  divine  agency,  and  from  physical 
causes,  seems  to  us  neither  intelligible  nor  conceivable. 

The  main  object  of  Dr.  Brown's  book  is  to  explode  the 
distinction  between  physical  and  efficient  causes  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  to   prove,  that  agreeably  to  the  laws  which 
the  Almighty   has  been    pleased    to   impress   upon   matter, 
the    physical  is   the  sole  efficient    cause.      His    arguments 
go  to  convince  us  that  we  can  have  no  notion  of  power  or 
efficiency  in  bodies,  abstracted  from  the  qualities  of  bodies ; 
for  tbat  this  power  or  efficiency  is  identifiable  with  those  qua- 
lifies ;  that,  in  one  word,  the  qualities  are  the  only  efficiency 
or  power  which   Ave  can  possibly   associate  with  causation. 
That  the  changes  which  take  place,  whether  in  mind  or  in 
matter,  are  all  ultimately  resolvable  into  the  will  of  the  Deity, 
I  have,"  says  the  Doctor,  ff  already  frequently  repeated.  That 
in  this  sense,  as  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  Wilier  of  those 
great  ends,  which  the  laws  of  the  universe  accomplish,  God  is 
himself  the  author  of  the  physical  changes  which  take  place  in 
it  is,  then,  most  true ;  as  it  is  most  true,  that  the  same  power 
which  gave  the   universe  its   laws,  can,  for  particular  pur- 
poses of  his  provident  wisdom  and  goodness,  suspend  if  it 
be  his  pleasure,  any  effect  that  would  flow  from  these  laws, 
and  produce  by  his   own  immediate  volition,  a  different  re- 
sult.    But,  however  deeply  we  may  be  impressed  with  these 
truths,  we  cannot  find  in  them  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  objects  without  us,  which  he  has  made  surely  for  some 
end,  have  as  made  by  him,  no  efficacy,  no  power  of  being 
instrumental  to  his  own  great  purpose,  merely  because  what- 
ever power  they  can  be  supposed  to  possess  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  fountain  of  all  power.     We  have  seen,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  only  ^s  possessing  this  power  that  they  can 
be  conceived  by  us  to  exist ;  and  their  powers   therefore,   or 
efficiencies  are  to  us  their  whole  existence." 

Having,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  explained  the  real 
import  of  the  relation  of.  Cause  and  Effect,  the  author  goes 
on,  in  the  second  part,  to  point  out  the  sources  of  illusion 
with  respect  to  this  relation.  The  principal  of  these  foun- 
tains of  error  are  two  in  , number,  namely,  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  observer  to  ascribe  to  substances,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, a  power  which  can  only  belong  to  them  in  par- 
ticular circumstances  ;  and  secondly,  a  habit  of  mind  which, 
being  generated  by  our  investigations  into  the  proximate 
causes  of  physical  phenomena,  naturally  carries  us  to  ima- 
gine that  there  may  be  causes  of  a  more  intimate  and  hidden 
nature  than  any  we  have  been  able  to  discover.     As  an  ex- 
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ample  of  the  first  illusion  we  may  mention  the  case  of  fire   as 
applicable  to   the  melting-  of  wax.     We  not  unnaturally  al- 
low ourselves  to  imagine  lhat  fire  has  at  all  times  and  in  all 
situations,  the  power  or  property  of  softening  wax;  whereas, 
strictly  speaking,  this  power  is  limited  to  the  actual  circum- 
stances in  whieh  that  effect  is  produced.     So  is  it  with  a  pile 
of  unkinuled  coal  and  a    bar  of  steel.     We  know  that,  were 
the    coals  burning,    and  the    steel   placed  in   it   a   sufficient 
length  of  time,  the  latter  would  begin   to   liquify  ;   and  thus 
bv  a  very  obvious  process  of  self-deception,  we  find  ourselves 
transferring  to  the  unlighted  fuel  and  to  the  cold  bar  of  steel, 
a  sort  of  inherent  power   of  melting   and    of  being  melted. 
In  loose   popular  language  the  expression  is   sufficiently  in- 
telligible; but  cis  Dr.  B.  justly  remarks-,  what  is  permanent  m 
our  imagination  of  objects  may  be  very  far  from  being  per- 
manent in  the  objects  themselves  which  are  imagined   by  us. 
In  ilie  internal  of  exertion  there  is  truly  no  power,  if  the 
meaning  of  that  word   be  accurately  considered  ;  for  at  such 
a  time  the  circumstances   do  not  exist  which  are  necessary 
to  constitute  the  state  of  efficiency,  and  if  these  were  never 
to  occur,  the  substance  of  which  we  speak  Would    for  ever 
remain   powerless.     The   power,  in  short,  is  wholly  contin- 
gent on  certain  circumstances,  beginning  with  them,  continu- 
ing with  them,  and  ending  with  them.     It  is  nearly  in  the 
same  sense  that  a  man  may  be  said  to  have  the  power  of  be- 
ing grieved   or  moved   upon   the    occurrence   of  a  tragical 
event.     Such   a  property  might,  indeed,   be   enumerated  in 
a  description  of  human   nature  :  yet  it  would   not  be  more 
absurd  to  say,    in  reference  to   such  a    susceptibility,    that 
grief  exists  in  a  latent  state  in  man,  than  to  maintain  that 
there  is  a  latent  liquidity  in  iron,  or  a  latent  power  of  liquid- 
ation in  coal. 

The  second  source  of  illusion  is  finely  illustrated  by  the 
example  of  a  particular  sound,  which  a  plain  man  ascribes  at 
once  to  the  action  of  the  clapper  upon  the  surface  of  a  bell. 
But  he  is  soon  afterwards  informed,  that  the  stroke  of  the 
clapper  would  be  of  no  avail  were  not.  the  matter  of  the 
bell  itself  elastic,  which  communicates  its  vibrations  to  the 
air;  which  again  communicates  its  vibrations  to  the  auditory 
nerve,  which  is  understood  to  terminate  in  the  brain.  The 
same  man,  therefore,  who  formerly  satisfied  himself  with  a 
simple  reference  to  the  action  of  the  two  pieces  of  metal, 
now  prides  himself  upon  being  able  to  trace  the  phenomenon 
of  sound  through  a  more  lengthened  series  of  physical  causes, 
which  he  had  not  till  then  suspected  to  exist:  and,  as  the 
Doctor  here  remarks,  it  is  impossible   that   the  frequent  de- 
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tection  of  causes  before  unknown,  thus  found  to  intervene 
between  the  more  manifest  sequences  of  phenomena,  should 
not  by  the  influence  of  some  of  the  most  common  prin oiples 
of  the  mind,  at  length  associate  almost  indissolublv  with  the 
very  nature  of  change,  as  perceived  by  us,  the  notion  of 
something  intermediate  that  us  yet  lies  hid  from  oar  search ; 
and  this  latent  something  regarded  as  the  more  immediate 
antecedent  of  the  change  which  we  observe,  is,  of  course,  e*N 
teemed  by  us  as  the  true  cause  of  the  change. 

it  is  very  obvious,  however,  that  in  tracing  causation  from 
one.iink  to  another  of  the  long  chain  which  connects  evenis 
together,  we  only  arrive  at  a  more  immediate  physical  cause. 
Thus,  although  we  were  able  to  follow  out  the  whole  series 
of  effects,  from  the  stroke  of  the  hammer  upon  the  bell,  to 
the  sensation  of  sound  produced  in  the  mind,  and  could  .per- 
ceive clearly  in  what  manner  the  affection  excited  in  the 
auditory  nerve  and  brain  acted  upon  the  soul  itself,  we  should 
attain  to  nothing  more  than  the  knowledge  of  an  additional 
fact  or  cause — a  new  antecedent  in  a  sequence  of  which  the 
consequent  had  been  already  ohserved. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  third  part  of  the  work  in  which 
the  author  treats  "  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  belief 
of  the  relation  arises."  The  circumstance  principally  opera- 
tive in  the  production  of  this  belief  is  experience;  or,  as 
experience  seems  to  imply  a  long  series  of  observation,  we 
ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  say  observation  itself.  The  child 
who  has  once  seen  a  leaden  bullet  fall  to  the  ground,  or  been 
once  scorched  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  needs  no  re- 
petition of  these  facts  to  convince  him  that  a  bullet  will  in 
all  future  time  fall  to  the  ground,  and  that  ignited  gun- 
powder will  always  burn.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that 
experience  is  necessary  to  make  us  acquainted  with  causa- 
tion, in  every  particular  case,  nothing  more  is  meant,  than 
that  prior  to  ohservation  it  would  be  impossible  to  predict 
whether  a  certain  degree  of  heat  would  melt  clay  or  bake 
it,  and  whether  a  spark  falling  into  a  barrel  of  gun-powder 
would  produce  a  different  elfect  from  what  we  observe  when 
it  fails  upon  a  heap  of  sand.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  a  priori,  what  will  be  the  elfect  arising  from  the 
mutual  action  of  two  substances  of  which  the  qualities  are 
unknown:  because,  according  to  the  doctrine  now  insisted 
upon,  those  qualities  constitute  all  the  efficiency  of  which  we 
can  form  any  conception. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  Mr.  Hume  has  written  very 
weakly,  and  Dr.  Brown  has  taken  more  pains  than  enough 
tp  shew  that  the  author  of  the  >'  Sceptical  Solution,"  could 
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only  have  been  led  into  such  egregious  trifling  by  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  his  theory.     Holding  as   a  first  principle  in  philo- 
sophy that  every  idea  must  have  arisen  from  an  impression, 
and  finding  that  men  persuade  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
they  possess  the  idea  of  power  as  connected  with  causation,, 
he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  attempt  the  discovery 
of  this  impression,  if  it  any  where  existed.     This  discovery 
he  was  pleased  to  think  he  had  made  in  the  following  way. 
When  an  effect,  although  closely  connected  with  its  immedi- 
ate cause,  is  presented  to  us  for  the  first  time,  it  is  supposed 
to  strike  us  only  as  an  insulated  event,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
producing  in  the  mind  any  impression  either  of  power  or  of 
necessary  connection.     We  have  in  such  a  case  observed  a 
sequence,    but  nothing  more.      When,  however,    the   same 
sequence  has  been  frequently  observed  by  us,  there  is  created 
a  tendency  in  the  mind,  to  pass  readily  from  one  event  to  the 
other,  and,  in  consequence  of   this  readiness  of  transition, 
so  much  more   vivid  a  conception  of  the  related  object   i« 
produced,  that  the  liveliness  of  the  feeling  is  itself  supposed 
by  him  to  be  sufficient  to  constitute  belief.     In  this  altered 
state  or  tendency  of  the  mind,  arising,  as  has  just  been  de- 
scribed, from  repeated  observation  of  the  same  order  of  se- 
quence in   phenomena,    is  to   be    found,  according   to  Mr, 
Hume,  the  origin  of  our  belief  of  power  or  causation  :  this 
is  the  impression  from  which  the  idea  of  necessary  connection 
is  derived. 

The  theory  itself,  upon  which  the  above  reasoning  was 
supported,  being  now  entirely  obsolete,  it  would  be  a  wasle 
of  time  farther  to  expose  its  absurdity.  Still  we  cannot  go 
the  whole  length  that  Dr.  Brown  seems  inclined  to  proceed, 
and  ascribe  our  belief  in  the 'relation  of  Cause  and  Effect  to 
an  instinctive  principle,  strictly  so  called.  When  the  infant 
who  had  burnt  his  fimrer  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  refuses  to 
stretch  out  his  hand  to  touch  the  next  which  he  sees  lighted 
upon  the  table,  he  does  not  in  this  act  of  memory  give  any 
proof  that,  he  has  drawn  an  inference  as  to  the  relation  be- 
tween Cause  and  Effect.  He  has  merely  become  acquainted 
with  a  specific  fact,  which  fact  he  identifies  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  certain  object ;  but  it  is  extremly  probable  that  he 
has  made  no  generalization  on  this  head,  and  that  he  would 
regard  the  next  candle  he  should  see  as  the  very  one  which 
burnt  him.  In  corroboration  of  this  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  infant  will  turn  away  from  the  candle  whether  lighted 
or  unlighted  ;  whilst  he  would  probably  lay  hold  of  a  piece  of 
red  hot  iron,  ©r  even  of  a  blazing  torch  with  a  coloured  llamo 
Educated  as  we  are  in  Social  life,  wc  derive  our  habits  oi 
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acting,  as  well  as  the  more  general  intellectual  maxims  upon 
which  the  habits  of  life  are  formed,  by  a  process  of  imita- 
tion, which  has  done  its  work  before  we  are  conscious  of  its 
power  ;  and  thus  are  we  not  a  little  incapacitated  for  analy- 
sing the  practical  conclusions  upon  which  we  find  ourselves 
acting  in  common  with  all  around  us,  whilst  we  carelessly  allow 
ourselves  to  imagine  that  certain  notions  are  instinctive  merely 
because  we  have  not  succeeded  in  tracing  them  to  a  formal 
induction  of  particulars.  But  take  the  case  as  Mr.  Hume 
states  it,  and  it  will  be  found  that  though  bis  reasoning  is 
totally  inefficacious  as  far  as  the  main  object  of  his  Essay 
is  concerned,  it  nevertheless  illustrates  very  clearly  the  his- 
tory of  our  belief  in  that  invariableness  of  sequence,  which 
constitutes  the  relation  between  Cause  and  Effect. 

"  Suppose;,"  says  the  Philosopher,  "  a  person  though  en- 
dowed with  the  strongest  faculties  of  reason  and  reflection, 
to  be  brought  on  a  sudden  into  this  world ;  he  would  indeed, 
immediately  observe  a  continual  succession  of  objects,  and 
one  event  following  another ;  but  he  would  not  be  able  to 
discover  any  thing  farther.  He  would  not  at  first  by  any 
reasoning,  be  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  Cause  and  Effect; 
since  the  particular  power  by  which  all  natural  operations  are 
performed,  never  appear  to  the  senses  ;  nor  is  it  reasonable 
to  conclude,  merely  because  one  event  in  one  instance  pre- 
cedes another,  that  therefore  the  one  is  the  Cause  and  the 
other  the  Effect.  Their  conjunction  may  be  arbitrary  and 
casual.  There  may  be  no  reason  to  infer  the  existence  of 
one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other  :  and,  in  a  word,  such 
a  person,  without  more  experience,  could  never  employ  his 
conjecture  or  reasoning  concerning  any  matter  of  fact,  or  be 
assured  of  any  thing  beyond  what  was  immediately  present 
to  his  memory  or  senses." 

In  such  circumstance,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  disco- 
very of  the  relation  between  Cause  and  Effect  would,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  least,  be  founded  upon  observation  and  rea- 
soning. No  long  time,  indeed,  would  elapse  before  the 
imaginary  adult  would  find  out  that  there  is  a  constitution  in 
nature  ;  and  having  arrived  at  this  conclusion  he  would  thence- 
forth regard  every  individual  sequence  of  phenomena,  as  an 
instance  and  proof  of  a  general  law.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
admit  that  our  belief  in  the  regularity  of  nature  is  originally 
and  strictly  instinctive.  We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  this 
impression,  like  many  others  which  we  cannot  trace  back  to 
any  logical  process,  is  nevertheless  derived  from  our  reason- 
ing faculties.  There  appears,  too,  to  be  some  inconsistency 
in  the  opinions  entertained  by  Dr.  Brown,  that  our  belief  in 
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the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect  arises  from  experience,  and 
yet  that  this  belief  is  resolvable  not  into  an  inference  of  the 
understanding  but  into  an  instinctive  impression. 

Of  the  fourth  part  of  this  work,  which  treats  "  on  Mr. 
Hume's  theory  of  our  belief  of  the  relation  "  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  we  have  already  said  all  that  we  intended  to  say;  hav- 
ing made  a  few  remarks  on  it  in  the  outset  of  the  ai  .iele. 
We -conclude  our  observations,  then,  on  this  very  ingenious 
performance,  with  one  or  two  strictures  on  a  JSote  (marked 
£  in  the  Appendix)  on  the  doctrine  of  Miracles.  Unwilling 
to  take  advantage  of  an  unguarded  phraseology,  evidently 
suggested  to  the  author  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  theory,  We 
have  no  intention  to  charge  him  either  with  infidelity  in  his 
own  person,  or  with  the  mischievous  view  of  ministering  to 
its  furtherance  in  minds  less  vigorous.  But  surely  his  notions 
are  as  absurd  as  they  are  novel  on  this  most  interesting  ques- 
tion; and  what  is  more,  in  reference  to  our  office,  at  ieast, 
they  are  very  susceptible  of  abuse  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
do  not  think  as  deeply  as  Dr.  Brown. 

He  denies,  for  example,  that  a  miracle  is  at  all  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  is  itself  as  natural  as  the  most 
ordinary  phenomenon.  It  is  only  a  new  consequent  from 
a  new  antecedent.  The  volition  of  the  Deity — the  antece- 
dent of  all  miracles — is  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  only  a  physical 
cause  of  a  higher  order:  and  we  are  accordingly  taught  to 
believe  that  there 

"  Is  no  real  distinction  between  miracles  and   any  other  opera- 
lions  of  the  Divine  Power.''     "  The  highest  of  all  powers,"  says 
the  Doctor,  "  of  whose  mighty  agency  the  Universe  which  sprung 
from  it  affords  evidence  so  magnificent,   has  surely  not  ceased  to 
be   one   of  the  powers  of  Nature,  because  every   other  power  is 
exercised  only  in  delegated  and  feeble  subordination  to  his  Omni- 
potence.    He  is   the  greatest  of  all  the  powers  of  Nature,  but  he 
is  still  one  of  the  powers  of  Nature,  as  much  as  any  other  power 
whose  hourly  or  momentary  operation  is  most  familiar  to  us  ; — and 
it  must  be  a  very  false  philosophy,  indeed,  which  would  exclude 
his  Omnipotent  Will  from  the  number  of  powers,  or  assert  any  ex- 
traordinary appearances,  that  may  have  flowed  from  his  agency,  to 
be  violations  of  an  order,  in  which  the   ordinary  sequences  were 
different  before,  because  the  ordinary   antecedents  in  all  former 
time  were   different." — "  We   are   never  to   forget,''  be  continues, 
"  that  a  miracle,  if  it  truly  take    place,  far  from  violating  an}'  phy- 
sical law,  is,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  takes,  place, 
natural  result  of  the  operation  of  a  physical  power,  as  much  as 
any  other  rare  phenomenon." 

This  language  is    extremely  objectionable   and  revolting, 
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and  were  it  not  for  the  deep  devotional  feeling   which  per- 
vades many  parts  of  Dr.  Brown's  volume,  we  could  hardly 
refrain  from  thinking  ill  of  him.     And  alter  all  what  does  he 
gain  by  distinguishing-  between  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  a  direct  interposition  of  Divine  power.'     The  inter- 
position is  admitted,  and  the  extraordinary  event  is  undoubt- 
edly ascribed  to  it ;  and  yet  the  author  is   pleased,   to  trifle 
with  his  readers   so  far  as   to  denominate   the  agency  of  the 
Deity  a  physical  cause,  and  thence  to  call  a  miracle  ^natural 
phenomenon.     He  says  that  violation  of  a  law  implies  that 
the  Cause    shall  have    been  the  same  as   on  former  occa- 
sions, and  that  the  Effect  shall  have  proved  different:  as,  for 
example,  that  the  proper  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen  shall  have  been  mixed  together,    and   that,  instead   of 
water,  the  natural  product,  we  shall  have  wine  or  blood  as 
the  result.     When  water  was  converted  into  wine  in  Cana  of 
Galilee,  the  physical  cause  of  the  change,  according  to  the 
Doctor,  was  the  volition  of  God  ;  and  as  this  was  a  new  an- 
tecedent, the  consequent  likewise  behoved  to  be  new.     But 
still  he  maintains  all  was  natural ;  it  being  not  less  natural 
that  the  volition   of  the  Supreme  Being  should  produce  any 
effect  which  it  pleased  him   to  will,  as  that  the  qualities  of 
bodies  should  act  as   causes  in  the  regular  series  of  material 
phenomena. 

It  is  very  clear  upon  the  face  of  it  that  this  is  a  mere  affair  of 
words;  resting  too  upon  a  most  unjustifiable  innovation  in  the 
use  of  terms,     If  the  direct  agency  of  the  Divinity  is,  indeed, 
to  be  denominated  a  physical  cause,  and  the  Omnipotent  him- 
self, "  one  of  the  powers  of  nature,"  miracles  may  assuredly 
be  called  natural  events;  but  until  Dr.  Brown  can  get  the  world 
to  agree  with  him  in  this  radical  change  in  the  meaning  of  words, 
he  must  be  content,  as  far  as  the  present  speculation  is  con- 
cerned,   to   relinquish  all  claims  to   a  sane  philosophy,  and 
all  character  for  prudence  and  for  that  delicate  tact,  so  requi- 
site in  his  situation  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  which  prevents  a 
man  from  overstepping  the  legitimate  bounds  of  scientific  in- 


vestigation. 


We  should,  however,  fail  to  do  a  piece  of  very  common 
justice  did  we  not  express  the  high  opinion  which  we  entertain 
of  the  metaphysical  acuteness  and  general  ability  displayed 
in  this  "  Inquiry."  It  is  the  work  of  no  ordinary  man.  It 
manifests  a  species  of  endowment  which  is  becoming  every 
day  more  rare  in  these  lands  ;  consisting  in  the  power  of  keep- 
ing the  subject  of  investigation  long  and  steadily  before  the 
mental  eye,  and  of  marking  minute  differences  in  intellectual 
objects,  of  the  same  class  and  species,  which,  by  being  over- 
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looked  by  more  superficial  thinkers,  introduce  vagueness  and 
confusion  into  all  our  notions  relative  to  mind.  In  some 
parts  of  his  book  he  is,  perhaps,  ultra-metaphysical,  and  by 
multiplying  words  to  clear  up  his  views  he  occasionally  adds 
to  their  obscurity ;  but  take  him  all  in  all,  as  a  thinker  and  a 
writer,  no  candid  judge  will  question  his  claim  to  rank  among 
the  best  metaphysical  writers  of  the  day. 


Art.  V.  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Rivers  Ori- 
noco and  Apure,  in  South  America;  which  sailed  from 
England  in  November,  1817,  and  joined  the  Patriotic 
Forces  in  Venezuela  and  Caraccas.  By  G.  Hippisley, 
Esq.  late  Colonel  of  the  first  Venezuelian  Hussars,  in  the 
Service  of  the  Republic,  and  Colonel-commandant  of  the 
British  Briqade  in  South  America.  8vo.  pp.  660.  15s. 
Murray.     1819. 

Art.  VI.  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  South  America, 
which  sailed  from  England  at  the  close  of  1817,  for  the 
Service  of  the  Spanish  Patriots:  including  the  military 
and  naval  Transactions,  and  ultimate  Fate  of  that  Expe- 
dition :  also  the  Arrival  of  Colonels  Blosset  and  English, 
with  British  Troops  for  thai  Service,  their  Reception  and 
subsequent  Proceedings,  with  other  interesting  Occur- 
rences. By  C.  Broivn,  late  Captain  of  the  Venezuelian 
Brigade  of  Light  Artillery,  who  returned  to  his  native 
Country,  June  29,  1819.  8vo.  pp.  200.  7s.  6d.  Booth, 
1819. 

In  the  review  which  we  gave  of  M.  Humboldt's  "  Personal 
Narrative,"  in  our  last  number,,  we  purposely  confined  our  ex- 
tracts and  remarks  to  the  natural  history  of  the  vast  continent, 
to  which  it  relates.  It  was  with  a  view  to  observe  the  fea- 
tures of  nature  in  South  America,  rather  than  the  politics  or 
history  of  the  people,  that  he  quitted  the  shores  of  Europe ; 
and  we  therefore  thought,  that  by  keeping  our  eye  steadily 
fixed  upon  the  former,  we  should  convey  into  the  mind  of  the 
reader  a  much  better  notion  of  the  value  of  M.  Humboldt's 
book,  and  of  its  peculiar  claims  to  attention,  than  by  dissi- 
pating our  views  upon  a  greater  variety  of  topics.  Another 
motive  which  influenced  us  was,  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
South  America:  this  has  produced  a  considerable  number  of 
publications,  by  writers  who  have-  recently  left  the  country  ; 
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and  among  these,  we  hoped  to  find  a  more  particular  account 
of  the  political  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
one  more  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  public  curiosity, 
than  was  likely  to  be  found  in  a  work,  whose  materials  were 
of  so  long  standing  as  those  of  M.  Humboldt's  book.  In  this 
expectation,  however,  we  have  been  greatly  disappointed. 
We  have  now  lying  before  us  four  or  five  separate  publica- 
tions, written  by  different  individuals,  all  of  whom  have  spent 
some  time  in  Spanish  America,  and  were  possessed  of  ample 
means  of  gaining  information;  but,  in  general,  nothing  can  be 
more  meagre  than  their  accounts.  The  writers  of  them  are  all 
men  of  common-place  abilities,  and  of  no  acquirements  ;  and 
seem  to  have  felt  little  other  interest  in  the  country,  except 
that  which  was  connected  with  their  own  personal  views  in 
going  there.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  their  respective 
works  are  altogether  devoid  either  of  instruction  or  enter- 
tainment ;  but  only,  that  it  is  not  the  sort  of  instruction,  or 
the  sort  of  entertainment,  which  we  happened  particularly  to 
look  for. 

Among  these  works  we  have  selected  two ;  that  of  Colonel 
Hippisley,  contains,  upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  variety  of 
particulars.     As  colonel  of  a  regiment,  he  was  introduced  at 
head  quarters,  and,  in  consequence,  had  the  means  of  con- 
versing with  the  leaders  on  the  independent  side,  in  the  war 
which  is  now  devastating  the  Caraccas.     We  are  sorry,  how- 
ever, to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  his  accounts  are  only  to  be 
depended  upon,  when  he  relates  what  he  did,  or  saw,  or  heard. 
He  appears  to  be  a  man,  upon  his  own  shewing,  of  a  most 
unhappy  frame  of  mind.     Every  one  that  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  him,  whether  English  or  American,   would  appear  to 
have  ill-used  him ;   and  the  language  in  which   he  revenges 
himself,  of  the  feelings  in   which  he  appears    to    have  ex- 
cited,   right  or  wrong,    in  all  around  him,  is    such  as  no 
man,   who   deserved  to  be  held  in  affection,  could  ever  have 
brought  himself  to  make   use  of.     In  fact,   so  great  are  the 
liberties  which  he  takes  with  the  characters  of  almost  every 
individual,  whose  name,  even  incidentally,  occurs  in  the  vo- 
lume before  us,  that  if  they  pass  without  notice,  from  those 
who  are  the  objects  of  his  sarcasms,  we  suspect  that  his  im- 
punity will  be  an  argument  rather  of  the  little  weight  that 
attaches  to  his  opinions,  than  of  the  truth  of  them.     To  par- 
ticularize the  cases  upon  which  this  animadversion  is  founded, 
would  be  an  injustice  to  individuals ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers 
should  become  purchasers  of  Colonel  Hippisley's  book,  we 
would  refer  them  to  pages  52.  57.  120.  124.  176.  257.  264  ; 
from  reading  the  passages  which  wil!  there  catch  their  eyes. 
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they  will  at  once  be  able  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  as  to  the 
grounds  of  our  rebuke. 

His  book  contains  upwards  of  six  hundred  pages ;  of 
these,  about  one-third  are  occupied  by  the  narrative  of  events 
between  the  date  of  bis  first  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Ori- 
nooko,  to  that  of  his  finally  quitting  the  country  and  service  of 
the  Independents;  filling  up  an  inters al  of  somewhat  more 
than  two  months.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  without 
any  interest;  indeed,  we  might  perhaps  more  justly  say,  that. 
it  is  unpleasant,  from  the  extremely  unamiable  temper  of 
mind,  in  which  much  of  it  is  written.  Our  readers,  of  course, 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  after  hearing  the  short  time 
which  Col.  H.  passed  in  South  America,  that  his  book  throws 
little  light  upon  any  of  the  general  questions,  connected  wilh 
the  fate  of  the  Peninsula.  Of  the  relative  strength  of  the 
contending  parties,  he  says  nothing  ;  nor  does  he  ever  trou- 
ble himseif  with  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Upon  these,  and  all  points  connected  with  them,  he  is  pro- 
bably much  more  ignorant  than  most  well  informed  people 
even  in  this  country;  he  confines  his  narrative  to  the  history 
of  himself  and  his  companions.  Whatever  happened  to  them, 
is,  we  have  no  doubt,  faithfully  recorded ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  often  likewise  with  considerable  liveliness  of  description. 
The  exact  number  of  adventurers  under  his  command,  we 
could  not  accurately  get  at;  they  were,  however,  suilicienl  to 
fill  a  schooner;  and  were,  we  guess,  not  far  wide  of  a  hun- 
dred men.  A  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles  up  the  Orinooko  is, 
however,  no  common-place  occurrence ;  and  connected,  as  Col. 
Hippisleys  voyage  was,  with  the  fortune  of  a  rising  republic, 
and  enlivened  by  a  variety  of  details,  which  give  a  peculiar 
character  to  it,  it  must  necessarily  be  read  with  interest. 

He  and  his  companions  entered  the  mouth  of  this  vast  river 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1818:  Col.  Hippesley  describes  the 
scenery  as  being  rather  beautiful  than  sublime.  From  the 
margin  of  the  river,  immense  forests  extended  themselves  in- 
land, as  lar  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  and  as  they  rounded  the 
different  points,  and  passed  the  various  islands,  with  which 
the  river  is  interspersed;  recollections  of  English  scenery 
crossed  the  mind;  giving  an  idea  of  a  succession  of  lak<-s, 
rather  than  of  a  continuous  stream.  They  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  they  met  the  Venezuelinn  navy,  under  JSrioa.  This 
last  is  a  person  of  considerable  importance  in  the  new  ardor 
of  things  that  is  now  taking  place  in  Venezuela.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  that  raised  the  standard  of  independence ;  and 
being  a  man  of  property,  as  well  as  of  education  and  talents, 
is  looked  up  to  as  a  principal  leader  of  his  party,  He  came  on 
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board  the  vessel  which  carried  our  author,  dressed  like  an 
hussar,  in  a  dark  bluejacket,  ribbed  with  gold  lace,and  white 
trowsers.  He  is  about  five  feet  live  inches  high,  of  a  dark 
but  pleasing-  countenance,  and  speaks  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish. 

On  arriving  at  Angostura,  Col.  H.  and  his  companions  dis- 
embarked.    Here  they  continued  for  several  days  :  on*  the 
very  first  of  which,  he  and  his  principal  oflicers  were  invited 
to  a  dinner,  given  by  General  Bermudez,  who  was  then  upon 
the  point  of  departing,  to  take  command  of  an  army  destined 
against  Cumana.     Here,  as  Col.  H.'s  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
he  ig-norantly  gave  a  mortal  offence  to  General  Montillo,  oue 
of  Bolivar's  ablest,  as  well  as  most  favourite,  officers.     The 
matter,  however,  which  threatened  very  serious  consequences, 
terminated   to  our  author's  satisfaction,  who  shewed   much 
spirit  upon  the  occasion.     But  although  our  author's  honour 
was  satisfied  by  an  apology  from  General  Montillo,  and  his 
vanity  gratified  by  various  high-sounding-  titles  ;   yet,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  and  his  men  were  almost  starving,  from  the 
want  of  common  necessaries.     As  to  pay,  that  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  but  even  the  rations  which  were  delivered  out,  were 
so  bad  in  quality,  as  well  as  so  small  in  quantity,  as  to  occa- 
sion the  utmost  discontent.     Both  himself  and  his  officers  had 
been  necessitated  to  part  with  their  clothes,  and  every  article 
which  they  could  spare,  in  order  to  raise  a  little  money ;  and 
yet,  with  all  these  sacrifices,  their  health  was  daily  declining, 
from  the  impossibility  of  procuring  wholesome  food.     At  the 
period  of  their  enlistment,  General  Bolivar's  agent  in  London 
had  stipulated,  that  every  officer,    upon   arriving  in  South 
America,  should  receive  200  dollars  ;  and  every  private  man, 
80  dollars.     Whether  it  was  ever  intended  to  fulfil  this  en- 
gagement,  or  whether  the  promise  was  merely  by  way  of  a 
bait,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  certain  it  is,  that  Bolivar  neither 
did,  nor  could  fulfil  it;  all  that  was  ever  received,  was  ten 
dollars  on  the  part  of  the  oflicers,  and  three  dollars  on  that  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 

On  the  21st  of  May  Col.  H.'s  detachment  was  embarked  on 
board  of  two  flecheras,  and  proceeded  to  San  Fernando,  on  the 
Apure,  where  General  Bolivar  had  his  head-quarters.  These 
flecheras  are  large  open  boats,  with  a  standing  mast,  and 
carrying-  a  square  sail,  but  they  can  be  rowed  if  occasion  re- 
quires. I\  othing  very  particular  occurred  during  the  voyage. 
Col.  Hippisley  is  no  naturalist,  and  on  that  account  his  nar- 
rative in  this  part  is  deficient  in  much  of  that  interest  which 
ought  naturally  to  have  belonged  to  it.  The  scenery  would 
not  appear  to  have  presented  many  new  features  ;  and  as  to 
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objects  of  minor  occurrence,  the  discomfort  of  his  situation 
on  board  of  the  flechera,  where  he  had  hardly  room  to  move 
hand  or  foot,  naturally  indisposed  his  mind  from  paying  much 
attention  to  them.  That  which  principally  appears  to  have 
struck  his  observation,  was  the  immense  variety  of  living 
creatures  of  all  sorts,  with  which  the  air,  and  earth,  and  sea 
were  crowded.  The  following-  description  of  the  Boca  In- 
ferna,  so  called  from  the  immense  rush  of  water  occasioned  by 
two  vast  abutments  of  rocks,  which  approach  each  other  in 
this  part  of  the  river,  and  compress  the  stream,  is  given  with 
considerable  force. 

"  There  is  a  grand  and  awful  appearance  of  the  large  body  of 
water,  which  comes  rushing  down  between  two  immense  pillars  of 
rock,  erected  by   nature  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  through 
which  are  perceived  trees  of  immense  size  precipitated  by  the  cur- 
rent above,  which  having  approached  the  centre  of  the  basin,  meets 
the  indraught,  by  which  it  is  forced  back  into  an  eddy  of  the  stream, 
and  then  drawn  again  into  a  vortex,   or  whirlpool,  powerfully  rea- 
lizing the  idea  of  the  ancient  Charybdis.     Even  the  largest  trees 
were   sucked  under  water  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  whirling 
gulf,  and  when  the  eye  met  them  again,  they  were  seen  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  outlet  stream,  passing  rapidly  down  with  the  current.   Do 
boats  come  down  the  same  channel  ?    I  eagerly  inquired,  and  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  excepting  when  the  fulness  of  the  Ori- 
noco permits  them  to  take  another  rapid  to  the  left,  between  rocks 
in  a  range  from  an  island  in  front,  to  the  main  land.     Those  rocks, 
the  captain  said,  would  in  a  few  days  more  be  nearly  if  not  entirely 
covered  with  water :  they  broke  the  force  of  the  stream  coming 
down,  and  it  was  then  safer  for  the  craft  to  descend. 

"  I  could  not  avoid  asking  if  our  boat  was  to  attempt  going  up 
the  rapid  before  ns  ?  the  answer  was,  '  yes,  immediately  ;  as  the 
breeze  is  coming  on.'  We  were  all  alive  to  the  scene  ;  and  our  fle- 
chera was  nearing  the  land,  which  I  now  perceived  to  be  two  islands 
in  the  centre  of  the  river,  separated  on  the  right  and  left  by  the  ra- 
pids, and  not  more  than  a  gun-shot  distance  from  side  to  side.  The 
two  pillars  of  stone  were  fixed  nearly  mid-way,  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  land,  and  threatened  destruction  to  every  thing  which 
touched  them  on  its  descent.  When  the  eye  was  willing  to  leave 
the  contemplation  of  such  majestic  scenery,  it  had  only  to  turn  to 
the  waters  of  the  basin  in  which  our  bark  was  floating  ;  there  were 
sporting  all  the  demons  of  the  Orinoco,  as  if  to  give  greater  eclat 
to  the  scene  below  Hell's-gates.  A  fancy  might  have  crossed  the 
imagination,  that  these  monsters  of  the  deep  were  some  of  the  in- 
fernal spirits,  assuming  the  shape  of  the  cetaceous  animals  of  this 
river,  or  of  its  more  wily  inhabitant,  the  cayman  or  alligator;  and, 
being  gifted  with  divination,  had  foreseen  that  we  should  all  be  lost 
in  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Boca  inferna,  and  in  that  event  fall 
a  certain  prey  to  them;  for  every  species  had  met  at  this  moment 
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there,  to  perform  their  gambols.  Alligators,  and  the  more  immense 
size,  worthy  the  appellation  of  crocodile,  were  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  porpoise  in  shoals  of  hundreds,  tumbling  about  in  contor- 
sive  dalliance  ;  themanaties  of  much  larger  size  seeming  to  join  in 
the  sportive  dance.  The  chiquire,  or  water  hog,  was  also  there  in 
shoals  ;  while  fish  of  every  kind  approached  our  boat,  many  of  which 
were  caught  with  hook  and  line,  and  many  speared  by  the  Indian 
boatmen. 

"  To  render  the  scene  complete,  one  of  the  largest  water  ser- 
pents I  had  ever  seen  swam  past  us,  attended  by  five  others  of  con- 
siderably less  dimensions."     P.  357. 

The  land  monsters,  with  which  the  banks  of  Orinooko 
abound,  are  hardly  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  water  ;  but 
from  the  thick  forest  with  which  both  sides  of  the  river  are 
lined,  they  do  not  obtrude  themselves  so  frequently  upon  the 
view.  Col.  H.  says,  that  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  get 
a  sight  of  the '  boa  constrictor ;  nor  did  he  meet  with  any  one 
that  had.  He  saw,  however,  a  serpent,  of  about  ten  feet  long, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm ;  the  description  of  which 
is  sufficiently  formidable.  There  is  an  animal,  called  the 
*  devil  sticker,'  which  seems  to  be  a  species  of  spider,  and  so 
detestable,  that  we  should  not  care  to  live  in  any  country 
where  it  is  to  be  met  with. 

"  It  is  of  a  spungy  soft  nature  and  smooth  skin,  not  unlike  the 
large  slug  of  England.  It  is  brought  into  the  hut  with  the  fire- 
wood, or  it  may  creep  in  from  the  outside  unperceived.  It  however 
crawls  up  the  side  wall,  and  getting  on  the  edge  of  the  rafters  of  the 
ceiling  to  which  it  adheres,  it  looks  like  a  small  ball,  or  more  pro- 
perly like  the  slug  coiled  up  ;  it  is  frequently  known  to  drop  from 
its  hold  without  being  molested,  and  wherever  it  falls  it  throws  out 
from  its  body  five  or  six  fangs,  which  are  barbed  like  a  fish-hook, 
and  into  whatever  softer  material  than  stone  or  brick  it  chances  to 
fall,  these  fangs  enter  ;  nor  can  it  be  removed  unless  by  cutting  the 
animal  off,  and  picking  the  prongs  out  of  the  substance  into  which 
they  are  so  firmly  fastened.  When  they  fall  on  the  persons  of  those 
who  happen  to  sit  or  stand  underneath,  the  consequence  is  dreadful. 
I  saw  one  man,  who  an  hour  or  two  before  had  one  of  those  devils 
alight  on  his  hand,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  it  [sc.  the  spider] 
cut  off,  and  the  claws  and  fangs  removed  by  picking  them  out  of 
his  flesh  with  the  point  of  a  large  needle.  His  hand  was  immode- 
rately swelled,  and  very  painful;  but  an  immersion  in  warm  oil,  or 
fat,  removed  the  pain,  and  restored  the  hand  to  its  usual  appear- 
ance."    P.  349. 

The  anecdote,  which  we  shall  next  extract,  of  the  '  Mock- 
ing Bird,'  is  of  a  much  more  pleasing  character.  Having 
turned  out  of  the  Orinooko,  to  sail  up  the  Apure,  on  their  way 
to  San  Fernando,  the  capital  of  the  province   of  Varinas, 
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where  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Independents  were  fixed,  the 
people  had  as  usual  landed  to  cook  their  suppers,  and  pass  the 
night. 

"  At  day-break,  w  hen  I  awoke,  having  occasion  to  speak  to  one 
of  the  officers,  and  not  seeing  him  near  me,  I  called  aloud  his  name. 
I  called  a  second  time,  when  I  was  told  he  was  gone  down  to  our 
host.  In  a  few  seconds  after,  I  heard  a  voice  similar  to  my  own,  re- 
peating equally  loud,  '  Denis !  Denis  I.Denis  !'  with  the  usual  pause 
between.  This  call  Captain  Denis  distinctly  heard,  thought  it  mine, 
and  answered,  that  he  would  be  with  me  directly ;  and  from  the 
constant  repetition,  he  imagined  that  the  nature  of  my  business 
must  be  urgent,  and  hurried  himself  accordingly.  Several  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  who  also  heard  the  call,  directed  others 
to  *  pass  the  word  for  Captain  Denis,  as  the  colonel  wanted  him.' 

"  Our  eyes  and  ears  being  at  length  directed  to  the  spot,  we  dis- 
covered that  my  obliging,  attentive,  and  repeating  friend  was  sitting 
in  the  form  of  a  bird  on  the  upper  branch  of  a  tall  tree  near  me, 
from  whence  he  soon  took  his  flight,  making  the  very  woods  re-echo 
with  the  name  of  Denis."     P.  372. 

Col.  Hippisley  arrived  at  San  Fernando  a  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  Ortiz,  in  which  the  Independents  had  suffered  a 
decided  defeat.  The  insurgent  troops  seem  to  he,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  a  most  undisciplined  and 
disorderly  set  of  soldiers,  but  the  state  in  which  our  author 
found  them,  was  that  of  '  confusion  worse  confounded.'  Im- 
mediately upon  his  arrival,  Col.  H.  was  introduced  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  our  readers  will  be  glad,  we  dare 
say,  to  hear  a  description  of  this  celebrated  man. 

"  General  Bolivar  is  a  mean  looking  person,  seemingly  (though 
but  thirty-eight)  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  is  about  live  feet  six 
inches  in  height;  thin,  sallow  complexion,  lengthened  visage, mark- 
ed with  every  symptom  of  anxiety,  care,  and,  I  could  almost  add, 
despondency.  He  seemed  also  to  have  undergone  great  fatigue. 
His  dark,  and,  according  to  report,  brilliant  eyes,  were  now  dull 
and  heavy,  although  I  could  give  them  credit  for  possessing  more 
fire  and  animation  when  his  frame  was  less  harassed.  Black  hair, 
loosely  tied  behind  with  a  piece  of  riband,  large  mustachios,  black 
handkerchief  round  his  neck,  blue  great  coat,  and  blue  trowsers, 
boots  and  spurs,  completed  his  costume.  In  my  eyes  he  might  have 
passed  for  any  thing  but  the  thing  he  really  was.  Across  the 
chamber  was  suspended  one  of  the  Spanish  hammock?,  on  which  he 
occasionally  sat,  lolled,  and  swang,  whilst  conversing,  and  seldom 
remained  in  the  same  posture  for  two  minutes  together.  After  an 
interview  of  nearly  an  hour,  I  left  the  apartment,  and  his  Excellency 
did  me  the  honour  of  attending  me  to  the  hall  door,  and  bidding  me 
adieu.  The  hall  was  filled  with  officers  of  his  suite,  and  three  of  his 
secretaries  were  writing  at  a  table."     P.  382. 
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This  account  of  Bolivar  is  confined  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  address.     Col.  H.  afterwards  takes  occasion  to  give 
us  a  lull  and  circumstantial  character  of  liirn,  as  a  general,  and 
a  politician,  and  a  gentleman;  the  description,  however*  oc- 
curs  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume,   after  our  author 
and  he  had  come  to  an  open  rupture.     The  consequence  of 
this  circumstance  is,  that  there  is  not  an  epithet  of  abuse  in 
the  Engl'sh  language  which  is  not  applied  to  him  :  when  we 
mention  that  our  author  does  not  even  refrain  from  using  the 
word   ■  blackguard,'  our  readers  will  easily  appreciate  the  spi- 
rit in  which  the  portrait  is  drawn.     We  shall  not,  however, 
trouble  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  Col.  Hippisley's  talent 
for  invective;    even    supposing   Bolivar  to  be  every   thing 
which  he  is  said  to  be,  it  is  impossible  that  our  author,  upon  so 
short  an  acquaintance,  should  have  discovered  it  from  his  own 
personal   observation ;  and  if  he  only  gathered  his  report  of 
him  from  hear-say  among  the  general's  enemies,  that  will  only 
prove  that  he  is  feared  and  hated  by  those  who  are  not  his 
friends  ;  which  we  believe  he  well  deserves  to  be.     We  must, 
however,   do  Col.  Hippisley  the  justice  to  observe,  that  his 
prejudices,  however  much  they  may  pervert  his  opinions,  ap- 
pear not  in  any  degree  to  discolour  his  report  of  facts.     He 
has  given  us  several  accounts  of  interviews  which  he  had  with 
Bolivar,   in  some  of  which  very  high  words  appear  to  have 
passed  between  them  ;  and  certainly  the  impression  left  upon 
tb.3  mind  of  the  reader,   is  distinctly  in  that  chief's  favour. 
Col.  H.  had  pecuniary  demands  upon  the  Venezuelan  Re- 
public to  a  very  lage  amount ;  and  which  he  appears  to  have 
pressed  with  a  degree  of  impatience  and  importunity,  justi- 
fied, we  are  willlingto  believe,  by  the  reasonableness  and  ur- 
gency of  his  claims.  Had  he,  however,  exercised  the  smallest 
degree  of  reflection,  he  must  at  once  have  seen,  that  the  jus- 
tice of  his  demands  was  little  or  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Boli- 
var, himself,  had  scarcely  a  shirt  to  his  back  ;  his  officers  had 
many  of  them  no  other  uniform  than  a  blanket,  with  a  hole  in 
it ;  even  colonels,  as  our  author  on  one  occasion  notices,  had 
neither  bread,  nor  wine,  nor  rum;  nothing  but  dried  slips  of 
beef  and  the  putrid  water  of  the  Apure  :  under  these  circum- 
stances Col.  Hippisley  enters  into  long  arguments  with  Bolivar, 
to  persuade  him  to  pay  a  sum,  which  it  was  obvious  he  had  not 
the  means  of  paying,  and  was  therefore  very  glad  of  deferring, 
by  any  fair  or  even  plausible  evasion.  The  demand  upon  him, 
was  for  debts  incurred  by  his  delegate  in  London  ;  he  there- 
fore tells  Col.  H.  to  procure  the  signature  of  the  delegate,  in 
admission  of  the  justice  of  the  demands,  and   promises  that 
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they  shall  be  liquadated.  This  Col.  H.  was  as  little  able  to 
do,  as  Bolivar  was  to  pay  the  money ;  however,  thereupon 
issue  was  joined,  and  our  author  finally  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, and  returned  to  England,  imprecating  all  manner  of 
mischief  upon  delegates,  and  insurgent  chiefs  and  insurrec- 
tional* v  republics. 

In  other  respects,  however,  we  suspect  that  Col.  Hippisley 
does  something  more  than  justice  to  Bolivar.  The  great  accu- 
sation against  this  last,  is  that  of  cruelty.  The  murder  of  pri- 
soners on  both  sides,  is  now  a  settled  maxim  in  the  horrible 
war  which  is  now  devastating  the  Caraccas  ;  and  it  is  natural 
enough  that  each  side  should  endeavour  to  throw  upon  the 
other  the  odium  of  a  proceeding  which  at  once  shuts  out  both 
of  them  from  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  Col.  Hippisley  re- 
peatedly states,  that  the  origin  of  this  diabolical  practice  was 
among  the  Royalists.  But  we  doubt  the  fact :  and  we  think 
the  following  account,  which  we  take  from  a  work  written  by 
a  South  American,  a  personal  friend  of  Bolivar,  and  a  pro- 
fessed apologist  for  the  cause  of  the  Independents,  and  one 
who  lately  died,  holding  an  official  situation  under  him,  will 
be  sufficient  to  place  the  question  in  its  true  light. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  war  Col.  Nicholas  Bricheno, 
one  of  Bolivar's  officers,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
This  was  at  a  time,  when  the  whole  of  Venezuela  was  in  al- 
most quiet  possession  of  Morillo.  By  way  of  striking  a 
terror  into  the  small  body  of  insurgents  by  whom  Bolivar 
was  then  supported,  Bricheno,  with  eight  of  the  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants  of  Bariuas,  were  ordered  out  and  shot. 

"  This  conduct,"  says  the  author  from  whom  we  take  the  fact, 
"  exasperated  Bolivar,  who  till  then,  had,  treated  with  humanity 
the  Spanish  prisoners  of  war.  Enraged  at  seeing  men  who  were 
fighting  for  their  freedom  treated  like  brute  beasts,  he  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  retaliation,  declaring  that  in  future  every  prisoner 
that  fell  into  his  power,  should  be  given  up  to  the  resentment  of 
the  Patriots.  The  war  from  this  period  was  styled  the  ivar  of  death, 
— la  guar  a  a  muerla.*' 

If  this  passage  did  not  sufficiently  point  out  with  which 
side  the  maxim  originated,  the  following  will  put  it  beyond 
a  doubt.  In  1814,  that  is  nearly  two  years  after  the  event 
to  which  we  last  alluded,  after  Bolivar  had  nearly  recovered 
possession  of  tbo  Caraccas,  the  war  took  one  of  those  sudden 
revolutions,  by  which  it  has  been  in  a  particular  manner  dis- 
tinguished. Bolivar's  troops  were  defeated  in  all  directions 
by  the  generals  Boves  and  Rosetta,  and  he  himself  reduced  to 
the  greatest  difficulties.  At  this  period,  to  use  the  words  of 
Bolivar's  apologist, 
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*4  II rs  mind  thirsting  with  revenge,  though  overpowered  with 
cares,  Bolivar  did  not  know  on  which  side  to  turn  his  attention. 
In  one  of  these  agonizing  moments,  in  which  his  soul  was  first 
swayed  by  fear,  then  worked  up  to  anger,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
execution  of  the  prisoners,  and,  shocking  to  relate,  eight  hundred 
sonen  were  killed  on  the  occasion.  When  the  commandant  at  Puerto 
Cabello,  was  told  of  these  executions,  all  the  South  American 
prisoners  at  that  place,  amounting  to  some  hundreds,  were  put  to 
death*." 

These  extracts,  leave  no  doubt,  to  whom  the  charge  of 
originating  the  savage  system  of  warfare,  which  prevails  in 
Venezuela,  properly  belongs.  In  revenge  of  an  act  of 
cruelly  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists,  Bolivar  comes  to-  a  re- 
solution of  putting  to  death,  thenceforward,  every  prisoner 
that  should  fall  into  his  hands,  and  la  guerre  a  morie  is  pro- 
claiming. Two  years  afterwards,  he  ordered  out  800  at  one 
time,  and  murdered  them  in  cold  blood  :  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Spaniards  retaliated,  and  put  to  death  some  hun- 
dreds at  Puerto  Cabelio.  These  are  the  facts  ;  and  they  are 
sufficient  to  brand  the  name  of  Bolivar  with  indelible  in- 
Jamy.  Were  it  necessary  to  prove  that  the  horrors  which 
this  man  has  perpetrated,  are  not  the  necessary  result  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  but  of  the  ferocity  of  an  individual, 
ve  might  adduce  the  testimony  of  Captain  Brown.  Whilst 
at  Angustura,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  prison  in  which  were 
confined  about  300  Royalists,  who,  we  presume,  were  not 
prisoners  of  war.     Captain  B.  tells  us, 

tc  These  poor  wretches  are  destitute  of  all  covering,  except  a 
piece  of  sack-cloth  round  their  middle  ;  and  in  this  manner  exposed 
to  the  burning  sun,  they  perform  the  most  laborious  work.  They 
have  a  heavy  chain  on  one  foot,  and  are  constantly  attended  by 
a  still  more  wretched  guard,  who  upon  every  trivial  occasion  em- 
bitter their  misery  by  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  As  I  had  often 
occasion  to  go  on  duty  into  this  prison,  I  had  opportunities  of  fre- 
quently observing  the  punishment  inflicted  on  these  men.  In  the 
yard  are  various  machines  for  the  purpose :  one  of  these  is  parti- 
cularly horrible  in  this  climate,  being  an  immense  piece  of  timber 
divided  into  two,  in  the  manner  of  stocks,  with  a  great  number  of 
holes;  the  upper  part  is  lifted  by  five  or  six  men,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate wretch  is  placed  with  his  neck  in  one  of  the  holes ;  his  feet 
are  then  put  into  correspondent  ones,  and  in  this  manner  he  is  sus- 
pended horizontally,  sometimes  for  forty-eight  hours  without  nou- 
rishment,   and  suffering  the  most  excrutiating   torture  from   the 
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dreadful  heat,  his  head  being  close  to  this  immense  timber  frame,, 
and  without  a  possibility  of  turning  it  one  way  or  other."  P.  79. 

And  this  is  the  cause  of  liberty !  and  these  are  the  men, 
for   whom  a  crusade  is  to   be  preached !      Col.   Hippisley 
writes  to  Bolivar :  "  I  came,  Sir,  no  needy  adventurer  into 
your  service ;  no  beggar  for  alms  ;  no  banished  man  from  my 
native  land,  but  as  an  independent  soldier,  and  a  gentleman, 
whose  name  and  family  yielded  to  none  in  my  own  country, 
for  honour  and  respectability,"     This  '  independent  soldier,' 
this  '  gentleman,'  this  man  of  '  ancient  family,'  witnessed  the 
very  first  day  of  his  arrival,  while  at  dinner,  a  guard   con- 
ducting a  party  of  prisoners  to  the  river  for  execution.     Did 
he  expostulate  with  the  guard  ?     Did  he  instantly  demand  an 
audience   of  Bolivar,  and  throw  up  his  commission?     No: 
but  his  '  heart  revolted  at  the  very  idea  of  being  a  witness  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  execution  was  performed,'  and  so, 
he  continued  over   his    claret.      It    was   not   until   Bolivar 
evaded  paying  him  the  dollars  which  he  owed  him,  that  "  the 
zeal  he  felt  in  the  cause,"    began  to   abate ;  and  then,   and 
not  till  Ihen,  did  he  quit  a  service,  in  which  no  gentleman, 
no  man  of  honour,  ought  to  have  remained  an  hour.     In  the 
comments  which  we  have  here  passed,  it  is  no  part  of  our 
wish  to  insinuate  any  thing  against  the  character  of  Colonel 
Hippisley,    or  of  any   other  individual,  who  may  have  trod 
in  the  same  path.     Thev  are  merely  straws  in  the  air,  that 
show  which  way  the  wind  lies  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  reflect 
upon  these  things,  and  not  perceive,  by  what  a  miserable  set 
of  sophisters  the  public  opinion  of  the  present  day,  in  this 
country,  is  guided.     Because  a  set  of  men,  in  South  Ameriea, 
are  in  rebellion  against  their  Sovereign,  and  have  inscribed 
the  words  "  Liberty  and  Independence,"    '  vincer  o  morir,J 
upon  their  standards,  the  question  to   be  proved  is  at  once 
taken  for  granted ;  no  matter  what  sort  of  freedom  it  is,  they 
are  fighting  for ;    no  matter  what  horrors  are  perpetrated 
under    its,    name;    they    are    fighting    for    liberty,    that  is 
enough ;  and  woe  to  the  individual  that  in  or  out  of  parlia- 
ment expresses  any  doubt  as  to  the  righteousness  of  such  a 
cause. 

"  What  are  the  lives  of  15,000  men  ?"  said  Robespierre, 
on  some  occasion,  "  quand  il  s'  agit  d'un  principe  ?"  And 
this  way  of  thinking,  is  too  apt  to  prevail,  on  both  sides,  in 
all  cases  of  civil  commotions.  The  same  men,  who  in  private 
transactions  would  regard  the  principle  that  the  end  sancti- 
fies the  means,  with  strong  reprobation,  allow  themselves  to 
bear  it  urged,  without  any  sort  of  emotion,  in  questions  re- 
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lating  to  public  affairs-  We  shall  not  now  stop  to  examine 
this  maxim  ;  but  putting-  out  of  consideration  all  the  horrors 
which  have  been  acted  in  the  Caraccas,  and  supposing  both 
sides  to  be  equally  to  blame  with  respect  to  them,  we  still 
doubt,  whether  the  Insurgents  are  likely  to  improve  their 
condition,  even  if  they  succeed  in  driving  the  Royalists  out 
of  the  country :  an  event,  be  it  noted,  which  is  in  reality 
much  more  problematical  than  the  generality  of  persons  in 
this  country  appear  to  be  at  all  aware  of:  and  if  they  do  not 
succeed,  we  hardly  like  to  conjecture  what  their  probable 
condition  will  be. 

We  can  easily  suppose,  however,  that  success  may  so  far 
attend  the  Insurgents,  as  that  they  may  eventually  secure 
their  independence  ;  and  now  that  matters  have  proceeded  so 
far,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  desired  that  they  may  gain  this  point; 
what  we  doubt  is,  whether  taking  all  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, this  point  be  one,  which  it  was  wise  and  prudent, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  contend  for. 

We  are  far  from  meaning  to  admire  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Spanish  court  governed  their  Transatlantic  domi- 
nions. The  Spanish  government  did  not  indeed,  consider 
its  American  subjects  as  free,  but  they  did  all  that  we  have 
done  for  Canada  ;  that  is,  they  gave  them  pretty  nearly  the 
same  rights  and  laws,  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  the 
mother  country  at  home.  By  the  laws  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
Spanish  America  was  declared  to  be,  and  really  was  made,  a 
kingdom,  independent  in  itself,  yet  united  to  Spain,  as  being 
under  one  King.  It  was  enacted,  that  all  title,  name,  or 
notion  of  conquest,  should  he  erased  from  the  Laws  of  the 
Indies,  and  the  Indians  be  treated  as  subjects  of  the  King, 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  Castilians.  This  law  was 
passed  in  1519,  and  five  years  afterwards,  in  another  law  it 
is  declared  that  the  inhabitants  have  a  natural  right  to  hold 
appointments  of  profit  and  honour.  Accordingly  Humboldt, 
in  his  Essai 'Politique  on  New  Spain,  observes  that  the  pro- 
vinces of  South  America  have  always  been  considered  as 
integral  parts  of  the  Spauish  monarchy,  and  governed  as 
dependent  provinces  rather  than  as  colonies,  according  to 
the  sense  attached  to  that  word,  by  the  commercial  nations 
of  Europe.  .This  is  no  proof  that  the  Spanish  government 
in  India  was 'a  good  government,  nor  that  it  would  not  have 
been  the  better  for  a  great  deal  of  reform  ;  but,  however,  it  is 
an  argument  to  shew  that  the  temper  of  the  government  was 
not  to  oppress,  though  it  was  in  its  nature  arbitrary.  Many 
absurd  regulations  were  indeed  made,  especially  in  the  fiscal 
department ;  but,  in  general,  the  tendency  of  them  was  rather 
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to  injure  the  growth  of  public  improvement,  than  to  give  any 
disquiet  to  individuals.  Could  these  have  been  removed, 
the  pure  administration  of  justice  secured,  as  it  is  in  our 
Indian  possessions,  and  particular  abuses  in  other  depart- 
ments remedied,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  South  America  generally,  would  hove  had  a  better 
chance  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  than  there  is  any  pro- 
bability of  their  ever  acquiring  under  any  republican  system 
of  government. 

We  do  not  say,  that  in  this  manner  we  could  have  formed 
a  good  government  in  the  abstract ;  but  Spanish  America  is 
in  all  respects  a  country  placed  in  very  peculiar  circumstances. 
Of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen   millions   of  people,  -which  is  the 
amount  given  by  Humboldt  of  its  probable  population,  not 
more  than  three  million  are  Whites  ;  the  remainder  are  a 
strange  mixed  race,  formed  by  all  the  various  combinations 
of  blood,  which  the  intermarriages  of  the  negroes  and  Indians 
and  Creoles  and  Spaniards  can  be  supposed  to  have  created. 
These  distinctions,  however  absurd  they  may  really  be,  are 
nevertheless  quite  otherwise  in  respect  to  our  present  ques- 
tion.    A  Mestizo  disdains  a  Zambo,  just  as  much  as  a  Creole 
disdains  a  Mestizo ;  and  all  casts  agree  in  looking  down  upon 
the  Indians,  or  native  inhabitants,  who  nevertheless  form,  iii 
Mexico  and  Peru,  a  full  half  of  the  whole  population.    Under 
the  Spanish  dominion,  however,  as  all  these  races  were  con- 
sidered equally  the  property  of  the  state,  they  were  all  pretty 
equally  protected   by  the  law.     Their  reciprocal  heats   and 
jealousies,  evaporated  in  petty  slights,  and  never  disturbed! 
the  public  tranquillity.     Now  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  no  better  form  of  government  could  be  devised  for  such 
a   people  than  that  by  which  they  have  hitherto  been  ruled, 
but  we  feel  some  confidence  in  saying,  that  to  talk  of  a  repub- 
lican government  for   such  a  people,  and  more  particularly 
one  founded  upon  the  principle  of  popular  representation,  is 
to  talk  utterly  at  random.     As  almost  the  whole  lauded  pro- 
perty of  the  country  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Creoles,  any 
form  of  representation,  taking  property  for  its  basis,  would 
at  once  throw  the  government  into  the  hands  of  a  cast,  who 
would  then  have  a  direct  and  personal  interest  in  keeping 
down  and  oppressing  the  great  body  of  the  community.     If 
we  take  the  principle  of  permitting  each  separate  race  to 
send   its  respective  representatives   to   the    legislature,  the 
absurdity   stares   us  still   more   fully   in  the  face.     To  this 
consideration,  we  could  easily   add  many  more,  hardly  less 
decisive,     arising  from    local    circumstances,    from    habits, 
education,  and  even  climate ;  but  We  think  the  single  ohjec  - 
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ti.on  which  we  have  enlarged  upon  above,  will  be  sufficient  to 
shew  the  extravagance  of  attempting'  to  adopt  any  inodiiica* 
tion  of  the  English  constitution,  to  a  people  so  very  pecu- 
liarly circumstanced  as  are  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica. And  we  may  add,  that  the  blind  zeal  which  the  leaders 
in  the  present  struggle  for  independence  have  displayed  for 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  parties 
Iar,  shews  more  especially  their  exceeding  ignorance. 

What  their  chance  of  success  may  be,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
contest  for  independence,  we  cannot  pretend  to  calculate  ; 
jaor  can  we  even  guess  at  the  consequences  to  themselves  of 
their  coming  off  victorious  in  the  struggle.  But  those  who 
are  more  sanguine  than  ourselves,  with  respect  to  both,  would 
do  well  to  look  back  as  well  as  forward,  and  contemplate 
the  blessings  which  the  old  government  was  silently  confer- 
ring upon  many  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  who  were  in 
a  state  far  more  deplorable  than  that  of  political  dependence, 
as  well  as  the  rights  and  advantages  from  which  others  were 
excluded.  The  independence  of  the  provinces  of  South 
America,  considered  in  itself,  is  an  event  much  more 
connected  with  the  commercial  policy  of  this  country,  than 
with  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  themselves. 
In  the  former  point  of  view,  we  confess,  that  we  disdain  to 
consider  it ;  and  when  we  speak  of  its  inhabitants,  we  are, 
for  once  in  our  lives,  so  far  philanthropists,  as  to  include  in 
our  consideration,  the  innumerable  tribes  of  natives,  who 
form  at  least  one  half  of  its  population,  and  who  have  a  great 
many  more  urgent  wants,  than  that  of  a  free  trade  with  Eng- 
land, or  even  a  free  system  of  government. 

With  respect  to  the  Creoles  themselves,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  them,  are 
in  favour  of  a  connection  with  the  mother  country;  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  contest  sufficiently  shews,  that  the  party 
in  opposition  to  the  Royalists,  consists  chiefly  of  the  Mestizos 
and  those  among  the  Whites,  to  whom  any  change,  by  which 
property  may  be  scrambled  for,  would  be  desirable. 

The  following  extract  from  Humboldt*,  will  be  found,  we 
believe,  to  give  a  pretty  accurate  view  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  South  America,  at  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  present  commotions  :  his  remarks  are  founded  upon 
an  observation  of  things  as  he  found  them  in  Venezuela  i 
but  they  must  be  spoken  with  much  more  emphasis,  if  ap- 
plied to  New  Spain,  or  to  any  of  the  other  provinces,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Buenos  Ayres.  j 
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"  It  seems  to  excite  surprise  in  Europe,  thatnhe  Spaniards  of 
the  mother  country,  of  whom  we  have  remarked  the  small  number, 
have  made  during  ages  so  long  and  so  firm  a  resistance.  Men  for- 
get, that  the  European  party  in  all  the  colonies  is  necessarily  aug- 
mented by  a  great  mass  of  the  natives.  Family  interests,  the  de- 
sire of  uninterupted  tranquillity,  the  fear  of  engaging  in  an  enter- 
prise that  might  fail,  prevent  these  latter  from  embracing  the  cause 
of  independence,  or  aspiring  to  establish  a  local  and  representative 
government,  though  dependent  on  the  mother  country.  Some 
shrink  from  violent  measures,  and  flatter  themselves,  that  a  gradual 
reform  may  render  the  colonial  system  less  oppressive.  They  see 
in  revolutions  only  the  loss  of  their  slaves,  the  spoliation  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  introduction  of  religious  toleration,  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  incompatible  with  the  purity  of  the  established  worship. 
Others  belong  to  the  small  number  cf  families,  which,  either  from 
hereditary  opulence,  or  having  been  long  settled  in  the  colonies, 
exercise  a  real  municipal  aristocracy.  They  would  rather  be  de- 
prived of  certain  rights,  than  share  them  ivith  all ;  they  would  prefer 
even  a  foreign  yoke  to  the  exercise  of  authority  by  the  Americans  of 
an  inferior  cast ;  they  abhor  every  constitution  founded  on  equality  of 
rights  ;  and  above  ail,  they  dread  the  loss  of  those  decorations  and 
titles,  which  they  have  with  so  much  difficulty  acquired,  and  which,  as 
we  have  observed  above,  compose  so  essential  a  part  of  their  domestic 
happiness.  Others  again,  and  their  number  is  very  considerable, 
live  in  the  country  on  the  produce  of  their  lands;  and  enjoy  that 
liberty,  which,  in  a  country  where  there  is  only  a  scattered  popu- 
lation, is  obtained  even  under  the  most  oppressive  governments.  As- 
piring to  no  places  themselves,  they  see  them  with  indifference  filled 
by  men,  whose  power  can  never  reach  them,  and  whose  names  are 
to  them  almost  unknown.  They  would,  no  doubt,  prefer  a  national 
government,  and  complete  liberty  of  commerce,  to  the  ancient 
state  of  the  colonies ;  but  this  desire  does  not  sufficiently  subdue 
the  love  of  ease,  and  the  habits  of  an  indolent  life,  to  impel  them 
to  long  and  painful  sacrifices. 

"  In  characterizing  these  different  tendencies  of  political  opi- 
nion in  the  colonies,  from  the  various  intercourse  I  have  had  with 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  I  have  developed  the  causes  of  the 
long  and  peaceful  dominion  of  the  mother  country  over  America. 
The  calm  has  been  the  result  of  habit,  of  the  preponderance  of  a  few 
leading  families,  and  above  all  of  the  equilibrium  established  between 
the  hostile  forces." 

Our  readers  will  easily  have  perceived  that  we  look  with 
no  enthusiasm  to  the  results  of  the  present  contest  for  inde- 
pendence in  South  America.  We  see  the  bands  of  society 
unloosed  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe  ;  we  hear  of  wars 
and  massacres ;  we  are  told  that  little  less  than  famine  is  felt 
among  a  people,  who  once  knew  not  what  it  was  even  to 
labour  for  their  food:  on  the  other  hand,  the  newspapers 
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resound  with  the  names  of  a  few  unhappy  men,  who  know 
not  what  spirit  they  are  of,  nor  what  mischief  and  misery 
they  are  the  authors  of;  a  vague  cry  of  '  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence' is  kept  up  in  the  air  ; — but  we  see  nothing-  in  all  this 
to  excite  enthusiasm.  In  the  old  government  there  was  a 
good  deal  that  we  should  regret  to  see  destroyed,  many  in- 
stitutions Which  rose  out  of  the  former  state  of  things,  and 
which  we  fear  would  not  easily  find  a  root  in  any  new  one. 
For  these  we  are  able  to  perceive  no  probable  compensation 
in  any  of  the  schemes  of  government  that  have  hitherto  been 
devised.  We  are  now  alluding  more  particularly  to  the 
system  of  missions,  which  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
government,  was  sowing  the  seeds  of  more  virtue  and  hap- 
piness among  a  larger  number  of  individuals,  than  will  ever, 
we  suspect,  be  realized,  by  any  of  the  dreams  of  political 
projectors. 

Our  readers  well  know  that  the  Indians  of  North 
America  have  successively  been  pushed  by  their  repub- 
lican neighbours,  behind  the  Alleghany  mountains,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi ;  and  that  the  numbers  of  the  cop- 
per coloured  race  have  rapidly  and  perceptibly  diminished 
throughout  that  part  of  the  American  continent.  Now 
Humboldt  tells  us  in  his  "  Essai  Politique  sur  la  Nouvelle 
Espagne,"  that  there  cannotbe  a  greater  error  than  to  suppose 
that  the  number  of  the  uncivilized  Indians  has  diminished 
in  the  Spanish  colonies  and  their  neighbourhood.  Many 
tribes  and  languages  are  extinct  or  confounded  together,  but 
it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  within  the  Tropics,  in  that  part  of 
the  New  World,  where  civilization  has  penetrated  only  since 
the  time  of  Columbus,  the  number  of  natives  has  considerably 
encreased.  But  to  what  is  this  important  fact  to  be  ascribed  ? 
To  two  causes  :  first,  to  the  impossibility  of  communicating 
to  the  Indians,  the  rights  enjoyed  in  IN  orth  America  by  the 
European  portion  of  the  community  ;  a  difficulty  which  does 
not  exist,  in  any  thing  like  the  same  degree,  under  an  abso- 
lute form  of  government;  and  secondly,  to  the  missionary 
establishments  which  were  posted  all  along  the  frontiers  of 
the  Spanish  American  provinces,  and  which  formed  a  sort 
of  intermediary  state  of  society,  between  the  agricul- 
tural Indians  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  unexplored  districts.  We  cannot 
find  room  for  a  detailed  account  of  these  singular  institutions 
of  policy  ;  but  one  or  two  extracts  from  writers  who  have 
visited  South  America,  will  explain  as  much  as  is  necessary 
for  our  present  purpose.  Our  first  extract  shall  be  from 
Ulloa,  which  will  give  our.  readers  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
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these  establishments ;  he  is  speaking  of  the  missions  esta- 
blished on  the  Maranon,  or  river  of  the  Amazons. 

"  The  government  of  the  Maynas  and  the  Maranon,  having 
been  conferred  on  De  Vega,  confident  of  the  good  disposition  of 
the  Maynas  Indians,  as  it  had  been  carefully  cultivated,  since  its 
first  commencement  with  the  Santiago  soldiers,  he  entered  the 
country  with  a  colony,  and  founded  the  city  of  San  Francisco  de 
Borga  in  1634,  as  the  capital  of  the  whole  government.  The  new 
governor  being  a  person  of  judgment  and  penetration,  was  not  long 
in  observing  that  these  nations  were  to  be  governed  by  gentleness 
and  moderation,  with  a  proper  firmness  to  create  respect,  than  by 
rigour  or  austerity :  and  accordingly  informed  the  audiencia  of 
Quito  and  the  Jesuits  of  their  dispositions.  Missionaries  were  ac- 
cording]}' sent  them,  in  the  persons  of  Gaspar  de  Cuxia  and  Lucas 
de  Cuebas,  who  came  to  Maynas  in  the  year  1637;  and  their 
preaching  had  such  remarkable  success,  that  being  not  able  of 
themselves  to  instruct  the  multitudes  of  new  converts  who  flocked 
into  them,  they  sent  to  Quito  for  assistance  ;  and  thus  the  number 
of  the  missions  continually  encreased,  and  whole  nations  resorted 
from  their  forests  in  search  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  By  this 
means  the  King's  dominions  were  extended,  every  proselyte  ac- 
knowledging himself  in  his  new  state,  a  subject  of  the  King  of 
Spain. 

"  Thus  the  missions  and  the  number  of  towns  encreased  toge- 
ther, and  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  in  these  remote 
countries,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  went 
hand  in  hand.  But  the  most  distinguished  year  of  these  progres- 
sions was  in  the  year  1686,  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Father  Fritz  ; 
he  went  directly  among  the  natives  of  the  Omaguas,  who  having 
been  informed  by  the  Cocauias  Indians  of  the  mildness  and  wisdom 
in  which  the  missionaries  taught  them  to  live,  under  just  and 
wholesome  laws,  and  a  police  hitherto  unknown  among  them  ; 
together  with  the  many  happy  effects  it  had  produced  in  those 
nations  which  had  conformed  to  their  instructions  ;  animated  with 
these  pleasing  relations,  they  sent  in  1681  a  deputation  to  the 
town  of  Laguna,  where  Father  Lorenzo  Lucero,  superior  to  the 
missions,  resided,  entreating  him  to  send  among  them  persons  for 
their  instruction,  who  dismissed  them  with  promises  to  send  to 
Quito  for  a  proper  person  to  instruct  them  in  those  salutary  doc- 
trines embraced  by  other  nations. 

"  The  Omaguas,  full  of  anxiety,  did  not  give  Father  Lucero 
time  to  neglect  his  promise  ;  for  on  hearing  that  new  missionaries, 
and  among  them  Father  Samuel  Fritz,  was  just  arrived  at  Laguna 
from  Quito,  the  same  deputation  returned  to  request  the  imme- 
diate performance  of  his  promise ;  and  having  the  greatest  reason 
to  expect  it  would  be  complied  with,  great  part  of  the  people 
came  in  canoes  to  the  town  of  Laguna,  as  a  testimony  of  respect 
to  Father  Frit?,  in  order  to  conduct  him  to  their  countrv,  where 
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they  treated  him  with  such  veneration,  that  in  his  progress  through 
the  towns,  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  walk,  but  carried  him  on 
their  shoulders  ;  an  honour  which  the  Caciques  reserved  to  them- 
selves alone.  'I  he  effects  of  his  preaching  were  answerable  to  these 
marks  of  ardour  and  esteem,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  na- 
tion was  brought  to  a  serious  profession  of  Christianity,  deploring 
their  former  ignorance  and  brutality,  and  forming  themselves  into 
a  political  community,  under  laws  calculated  for  the  happiness  of 
society.  And  their  example  so  influenced  other  adjacent  nations, 
that  the  Yurimaguas,  Asuares,  Banomas,  and  others,  unanimously 
and  voluntarily  came  and  addressed  themselves  to  Father  Fritz, 
desiring  him  to  instruct  them  how  to  live  in  the  same  order  and 
regularity  as  the  Omaguas.  Thus  whole  nations,  on  embracing 
Christianity,  submitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  ; 
and  all  the  countries  from  the  Napo  to  a  considerable  distance  be- 
yond the  Negro,  were  reduced  without  the  least  force  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  government  of  Maynas  :  and  such  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  was  the  number  of  the  nations  thus  converted, 
that  Father  Fritz,  though  without  indulging  himself  in  any  respite, 
was  not  able  to  visit  every  single  town  and  village,  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  nations  under  other  missions,  which 
were  in  the  same  flourishing  condition." 

When  Ulioa  talks  of  these  nations  being  brought  to  a  "  seri- 
ous profession  of  Christianity,"  and  leaving  their  forests  "  in 
search  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel,"  he  is,  we  fear,  merely  re- 
peating the  phrases  of  the  missionaries;  but,  in  other  respects, 
the  above  is,  we  believe,  a  faithful  history.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
in  search  of  political  benefits,  that  these  nations  flocked  to  the 
establishments  of  the  Jesuits ;  whatever  progress  they  made 
in  Christianity,  was  an  after  benefit.  The  same  system  was 
set  on  foot,  along  the  banks  of  the  Orinooko;  these  missions 
are  there  now  destroyed  ;  for  as  Col.  Hippisley  tells  us, 

"  There  were  several  of  these  missions  in  various  parts  of  this 
province,  to  which  the  present  government  now  resort  for  supplies, 
as  they  are  almost  the  only  spots  in  any  degree  of  cultivation. 
The  patriots  have,  however,  subdued  the  haughty  spirit  of  all  the 
ecclesiastics  resident  in  their  republic,  and  made  them  tributary  to 
their  will.  They  were  previously,  almost  above  control :  no  Eu- 
ropean Spaniard  dared,  without  permission,  to  approach  their 
Sacred  in  closures,  which  were  stored  with  every  luxury ;  and  the 
Indians  who  had  been  reared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fathers 
were  taught  no  other  doctrine  but  that  of  dying  in  defence  of  their 
patrons  and  priests.  The  charm  being  at  length  broken,  those 
who  escaped  death  and  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  were  suffered 
to  remain  in  their  possessions,  became  tributary  in  turn  to  their 
new  masters,  who  soon  convinced  them  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
deluded  by  monastic  institutions,  or  governed  by  ecclesiastical 
sway,"     P.  228. 
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Col.  Hippisley  is  here  telling  us  no  more  than  the  truth ', 
'  the  chafm  has  at  length  been  broken  ;'  and  we  perceive, 
that  he  can  speak  the  very  slang  of  the  despicable  bigots,  who 
will  one  day  have  to  answer  for  the  deed.  What  are  we  Bo 
think  of  that  liberty,  upon  the  system  of  which  these  peaceful 
cradles  of  progressive  happiness  and  civilisation,  are  looked 
upon  as  '  delusions  !'  It  is  difficult  to  read  such  mischievous 
cant  without  indignation  ;  but  let  us  turn  to  the  account  which 
Humboldt  has  given  us  of  the  interior  economy  of  one  of  these 
little  republics,  as  it  was  found  by  him  at  Caripe. 

"  We  found  in  the  Conuco  of  the  community  many  culinary 
plants,  maize,  the  sugar  cane,  and  five  thousand  coffee-trees, 
which  promised  a  fine  harvest.  The  friars  were  in  hopes  of  tripling 
the  number  in  a  few  years.  We  cannot  help  remarking  this  uniform 
tendency,  which  manifests  itself  at  the  beginning  of  civilization,  in 
the  policy  of  the  monastic  hierarchy.  Wherever  convents  have 
not  yet  acquired  wealth,  in  the  new  continent,  as  formerly  in  Gaul, 
in  Syria,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe,  they  exercise  a  happy  in- 
fluence on  the  clearing  of  the  soil,  and  the  introduction  of  exotic 
vegetables.  At  Caripe,  the  Conuco  of  the  community  presents 
the  appearance  of  an  extensive  and  beautiful  garden.  The  natives 
are  obliged  to  work  in  it  every  morning  from  six  to  ten,  and  the 
alcaids  and  alguazils  of  Indian  race  overlook  their  labours.  These 
men  are  the  great  officers  of  state,  who  alone  have  the  right  of 
carrying  a  cane,  and  the  choice  of  whom  depends  on  the  superior 
pf  the  convent.  They  attach  much  importance  to  this  right. 
Their  pedantic  and  silent  gravity,  their  cold  and  mysterious  air, 
their  love  of  appearing  in  form  at  church  and  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  force  a  smile  from  Europeans.  We  were  not  yet  ac- 
customed to  these  shades  of  the  Indian  character,  which  we  found 
the  same  at  the  Orinooko,  in  Mexico,  and  in  Peru,  among  people 
totally  different  in  their  manners  and  their  language.  The  alcaids 
came  daily  to  the  convent,  less  to  treat  with  the  monks  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Mission,  than  under  the  pretence  of  inquiring  after 
the  health  of  the  newly  arrived  travellers.  As  we  gave  them 
brandy,  their  visits  became  more  frequent  than  the  monks  de- 
sired. During  the  whole  time  we  passed  at  Caripe,  and  in  the  other 
Chayma  Missions,  we  observed,  that  the  Indians  were  treated  with 
kindness." 

"  The  guardian  of  the  convent  sells  the  produce  of  the  Conuco ; 
and,  as  all  the  Indians  are  employed  in  its  cultivation,  all  have  an 
equal  share  in  the  gain.  Maize,  clothes,  tools,  and,  I  was  assured, 
sometimes  money,  are  distributed  among  the  people.  These  mo- 
nastic institutions  resemble,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  esta- 
blishments of  the  Moravianvbrethren.  They  are  advantageous  to 
the  progress  of  a  rising  society  ;  and  in  the  Cathtlic  communities 
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known  under  the  name  of  Missions,  the  independence  of  families, 
and  the  individual  existence  of  all  the  members  of  the  society, 
are  more  respected  than  in  the  Protestant  communities,  that  follow 
the  rules  of  Zinzendorf." 

Now  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  these  useful 
establishments  were  projected  according  to  the  code  of  such 
learned  politicians  as  Col.  Hippisley,  or  such  enlightened  as- 
sertors  of  the  rights  of  man,  as  Bolivar,  and  his  banditti  of 
patriots ;  we  will  at  once  admit,  that  the  missions  were  en- 
croachments upon  the  '  liberty  and  independence'  of  the 
Indians  ;  that  priests  have  no  right  to  temporal  authority ; 
that  monastic  institutions  are  founded  upon  prejudice:  every 
body  knows  all  this  ;  but  after  all,  there  are  perhaps  no  estab- 
lishments in  the  world,  the  destruction  of  which  a  good  man 
would  more  deplore ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the 
emancipation  of  the  Spanish  American  colonists  is  not  to  be 
obtained  without  entailing  the  destruction  of  the  missions  ; 
such  a  price  is  greater  than  we  should  feel  ourselves  willing 
to  pay.  That  this  would  be  the  price,  there  can  be  little 
doubt :  in  saying  this,  we  are  not  speaking  from  opinion  and 
conjecture.  Even  under  the  old  government  of  Venezuela, 
the  missionaries  had  difficulty  in  defending  themselves  from 
the  usurpating  spirit  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  were  only 
protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  royal  interference ;  what  the 
fact  would  be,  under  a  liberal  system  of  government,  is  there- 
fore sufficiently  plain.  The  effect  of  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  secular  power  used  formerly  to  eye  the  influence,  or  ra- 
ther the  selfishness,  with  which  it  used  to  covet  the  posses- 
sion of  the  missionaries,  was  productive  of  considerable  be- 
nefit ;  for  it  kept  continually  pushing  the  establishments  of 
the  missions  farther  and  farther  into  the  interior,  and  in  this 
way  was  continually  recovering  new  tracts  from  the  waste. 
The  account  which  Humboldt  gives  of  the  progress  of  this 
operation,  is  well  expressed. 

"  As  the  Missionaries  advance  toward  the  forests,  and  gain  on 
the  natives,  the  white  planters  in  their  turn  seek  to  invade  from  the 
opposite  side  the  territory  of  the  Missions.  In  this  protracted 
struggle,  the  secular  arm  continually  tends  to  withdraw  the  re- 
duced Indian  from  the  monastic  hierarchy,  and  the  missionaries 
gradually  give  way  to  vicars.  The  whites,  and  the  casts  of  mixed 
blood,  favoured  by  the  corregidors,  establish  themselves  among 
the  Indians.  The  Missions  become  Spanish  villages,  and  the  na- 
tives lose  even  the  remembrance  of  their  natural  idiom.  Such  is 
the  progress  of  civilization  from  the  coasts  towards  the  interior; 
a  slow  progress,  shackled  by  the  passions  of  man,  but  sure,  and 
uniform."     P.  214. 
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But  a  stop,  we  hear,  is  to  be  put  to  all  this ;  another  Gos- 
pel than  that  which  the  missionaries  preached,  is  now  to  be 
propagated;  and  its  apostles  have  already  proved  by  fire  and 
sword,  that  "  they  are  no  longer  to  be  deluded  by  monastic 
institutions,  or  governed  by  ecclesiastical  sway."  In  com- 
pensation for  all  the  devastation  which  these  men  have  already 
effected ;  for  all  the  positive  evil  they  have  occasioned,  and 
all  the  positive  good  which  they  have  prevented  ;  what  is  it 
that  they  offer  in  return  I  Liberty,  independence,  a  free  press, 
religious  toleration,  open  trade:— we  trust  that  they  will  not 
be  disappointed  in  their  expectations  ;  for  come  when  they 
may,  they  will  have  been  paid  dearly  for;  but  alas!  thus  it 
ever  was.  Eadem  semper  causa,  libido  at  avaritia,  et  mulan- 
darum  rerum  amor.  Ceterum  libertas  et  speciosa  tiomina 
pretexuntur ;  nee  qidsquam  unquam  alienum  servitium,  et 
dominationem  sibi  concupivit,  ut  non  eadem  ista  vocabula 
usurp  arct. 


! 
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Art.  VII.  Joshua's  Choice,  or  Family  Religion  recom- 
mended as  the  best  Antidote  to  Sedition  or  Blasphemy, 
in  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Sid- 
well's,  Exeter,  on  Sunday,  Sep)t.  26,  1819,  and  published 
at  the  Request  of  the  Parishioners.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Duke  Coleridge,  Curate  of  St.  Sidwelfs.  TJie  Fourth 
Edition*.     8vo.     1819, 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed,  as  a  general  rule,  and  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  to  approve  of  political  Sermons.  However 
close  and  undeniable  the  connection  that  exists  between  our 
private  and  public  duties,  however  important  to  himself  and 
the  State  may  be  the  due  discharge  of  these  last,  even  by  the 
most  insignificant  individual  in  it;  yet  in  the  care  of  a  parish 
we  would,  commonly  speaking,  wish  to  produce  that  desired 
effect,  rather  as  the  necessary  result  of  a  general  right  cultiva* 
tion  of  the  heart,  than  by  set  discourses  and  occasional  ser- 
mons. We  should  desire  that  our  flock  should  "  honour  the 
king,"  of  course,  because  they  had  been  well  taught  "  to  fear 
God,"  rather  than  because  we  had  specifically  laid  before 
them  the  duty  of  loyalty,  and  the  mischief  and  wickedness  of 
sedition  or  rebellion.     We  say  this,  our  readers  may  be  as- 

*  This  and  the  third  Edition  we  are  glad  to  see  announced  in  a  cheap  form, 
for  more  general  distribution  among  the  lower  orders. 
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sured,  not  because  we  think  these  things  in  themselves  im- 
proper subjects  for  preaching  on,   or  that  loyalty   and   sub- 
ordination are  not  scriptural  and  Christian  as  well  as  real  and 
important  virtues ;  but  because  we  feel  the  difficulty  of  draw- 
ing the  precise  line  for  the  preacher  in  practice ;  because  we 
know  the  easy  and  almost  imperceptible  transition  from  great, 
and  indubitable,  and  national,  to  petty,  and  questionable,  and 
party  questions.     It  is  a  rare  gift  for  one  who  busies  himself, 
or  dips  his  pen  in  subjects  of  a  political  nature,  to  preserve  a 
clear  eye-sight  as  to  the  real  magnitude  and  importance  of 
objects.     Misplaced  zeal  is  to  be  regretted  any  where,  but 
in  the  pulpit  and  among  the  clergy  it  is  deplorable  indeed ;  the 
place  is  too  sacred  for  the  profanation  of  any  unworthy  or 
merely  worldly  subjects,  and  the  order  is  set  apart  for  too 
high  and  holy  purposes,  its  good  repute  with  the  people  is  of 
too  essential  importance  to  warrant  the   slightest  risque  of 
those  imputations,  which  the  wicked  and  thoughtless  are  at 
all  times  too  ready  to  throw  upon  it.     Considering  on  the  one 
band,  how  many  watch  for  the  opportunity  of  calumniating 
the  motives  of  the  clergy,  and  on  the  other,  that  almost  every 
fair  object  of  political  preaching  may  be  obtained  as  surely, 
and  as  directly  by  the  mode  we  have  alluded  to  above ;  we 
should  prefer  of  the  two,   the  error  of  too  much  seeming  ne- 
glect for,  and  abstraction  from,  passing  events,   to  that  of  a 
too  prompt  and  earnest  intermeddling  with  them.     The  mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel  certainly  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of 
his  country,  nor  can  he  be  indifferent  to  her  welfare,  but  like 
the  soldier,  he  has  contracted  engagements,  which  impose  cer- 
tain restraints  upon  him,  and   regulate  his  enjoyment  of  his 
political  rights. 

These  are  general  remarks,  which  we  could  not  abstain 
from  making  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  complexion  of  the 
times,  though  they  bear  but  indirectly  on  the  sermon  before 
us.  For  we  have  admitted,  in  the  course  of  them,  that  there 
are  occasions  which  warrant  the  exercise  of  the  preacher's 
influence,  and  there  are  manners  of  exercising  it  free  from 
all  blame,  or  imputation  of  blame.  Mr.  Coleridge  is  fortu- 
nate in  both  these  respects ;  circumstances  of  such  a  nature 
presented  themselves,  not  merely  in  the  country  at  large,  but 
in  the  very  city  and  neighbourhood  in  which  he  is  charged 
with  the  care  of  a  very  large  parish,  as  might  perhaps  be  en- 
countered most  successfully  by  powerful  preaching,  and  at 
the  same  time  might  be  so  encountered,  without  the  possibility 
of  imputation  of  officious  or  worldly-minded  meddling.  We 
know  that  the  infamous  parodies,  the  blasphemous,  atheistical, 
nnd  seditious  tracts  of  Sherwin  and  Carlile  were  sold  openly 
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in  the  streets  of  Exeter,  in  spite  of  the  most  vigorous  inter- 
ference which  our  laws  allow  to  the  civil  magistrate.  Ah 
ignorant,  but  fool-hardy  man,  regularly  set  up  his  stall  on 
every  market-day,  and  distributed,  at  the  lowest  prices,  this 
pernicious  trash  among  the  servants  and  apprentices  of  the 
city,  and  the  market  people  from  the  country.  He  is  now 
under  prosecution  on  several  charges,  and  to  those  who  are 
disposed  to  doubt  the  prudence  of  prosecuting  such  pub- 
lishers and  vendors,  and  who  insinuate  that  thereby  the  prints, 
which  in  themselves  were  obscure  and  disregarded,  have  be- 
come notorious  and  interesting,  we  would  state  a  fact  which 
we  believe  may  be  relied  on,  that  this  single  person  wras  ac- 
tually gaining  sixteen  shillings  a  week  by  a  commission  of  a 
single  farthing  on  each  copy  sold.  It  is  foreign  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose  to  enter  into  all  the  reflections  which  this  fact 
suggests  to  us ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  such  a  state  of 
things  the  clergy  of  Exeter  were  called  upon  loudly  for  more 
than  common  exertions  to  stop  the  plague  that  was  spreading, 
and  to  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  obeyed  the  call, 
is  no  less  happy  than  the  occasion  was  urgent ;  and  we  cannot 
help  pressing  this  upon  the  notice  of  the  young  clergy  who 
may  find  themselves  placed  in  similar   circumstances.     He 
has  chosen  the  illustration  of  a  great  duty,  Family  Prayer, 
expedient  and  useful,  and  proper  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,    and   pressed  the  general  performance  of  it 
now  with  particular  energy,  as  a  most  effective  remedy  against 
the  evil  complained  of.     This   appears  to   us,   as   we  have 
hinted  above,  to  be  a  far  better  method,  than  to  have  preached 
a  merely  occasional  sermon ;  Mr.  Coleridge's  remarks  apply 
with  sufficient  force  and  clearness  to  the  events  which  were 
passing  before  him ;  at  the  same  time  that  is  not  their  only 
merit,  they  are  of  general  application  also,  and  will  be  read 
with  advantage   when   the   evils   of  to-day  have  been  sur- 
mounted, and  are  passed  awav. 

We  agree  too  most  entirely  with  Mr.  Coleridge  in  the 
choice  of  the  remedy  which  he  proposes ;  of  all  the  means  for 
the  promotion  of  piety  and  subordination  placed  within  our 
reach  by  a  beneficent  Providence,  we  know  of  none,  after  the 
sacraments  and  public  ordinances  of  our  religion,  so  effica- 
cious as  the  practice  of  family  devotion. 

"  Family  religion,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  by  which  I  mean  the  as- 
sembling our  families  for  morning  and  evening  prayer,  with  the 
addition  of  religious  instruction  on  the  evening  of  the  I  mi's  day, 
would  form  the  most  powerful  antidote  to  that  spirit  of  infidelity 
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land  treason  which  is  now  shedding  its  baneful  influence  over  the 
land.  In  vain  would  the  demagogue  pour  forth  his  wild  harangue, 
or  the  sceptic  employ  the  shaft  of  ridicule  to  seduce  into  the  ways 
of  destruction  those  who  had  been  daily  taught  to  ■  Fear  God,  and 
honour  the  King;'  their  daily  prayers  would  suggest  to  them,  that 
the  reform  in  which  they  were  principally  concerned,  was  the  re- 
form of  their  own  corrupt  propensities  and  sinful  inclinations;  and  the 
instruction  thus  given  would  teach  them,  that  however  great  were 
the  evils  and  hardships  which  they  suffered,  they  could  be  alle- 
viated or  removed,  not  by  the  voice  of  clamour  and  discontent, 
not  by  the  arm  of  violence  and  rebellion,  but  only  by  the  will  and 
power  of  Almighty  God  in  the  first  place ;  and  secondly,  by  such 
a  conscientious  discharge  of  all  their  relative  and  social  duties  as 
would  most  probably  engage  that  will  and  power  to  be  exerted  in 
their  behalf."     P.  G. 

From  this  general  opening,  Mr.  Coleridge  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine, '•'  what  traces  can  be  found  in  Scripture,  of  family 
prayer  having  ever  been  required  by  the  Almighty,  and  what 
authority  the  preacher  may  thence  gather  for  making  it  the 
subject  of  his  present  admonition."  He  prefaces  this  in- 
quiry with  the  following  plain  and  judicious  remarks. 

"  Not  to  insist  therefore  on  what  must  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  religion  was  in  the  beginning  confined  to  families,  and  as  such 
was  an  acceptable  service  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  although  there  are  not  wanting  some  particular 
instances  of  the  performance  of  this  duty  and  of  the  reward  an- 
nexed to  it,  yet  the  Scripture  rather  takes  for  granted  its  accepta- 
bleness  with  God,  and  urges  its  observance  upon  us  in  a  general 
manner  than  by  giving  (gives)  any  specific  or  direct  injunctions 
about  it;  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  harmonious  and  con- 
sistent with  itself,  the  Divine  will  being  revealed  to  us,  not  in  a 
dry,  didactic  form,  not  in  a  long  train  of  reasoning,  which,  how- 
ever, well  connected  or  well  supported,  would  be  intelligible  only 
to  a  few,  but  by  laying  down  some  grand  fundamental  duties  which 
are  indispensably  required  of  us,  and  from  which  others  equally 
necessary  are  clearly  and  unexceptionably  deducible.  Besides  the 
Gospel  being,  as  to  the  moral  duties  only,  an  improved  transcript 
of  the  Divine  law  originally  written  upon  our  hearts,  and  prayer 
being  not  only  a  natural  but  a  positive  duty,  bound  upon  us  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  admonition  to  '  pray  always  and 
without  ceasing,'  is  a  sufficient  direction  to  us  to  do  so  in  any  and 
in  every  way  which  might  (may)  reasonably  appear  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  Almighty;  and  can  any  one  doubt  whether  fa- 
mily devotion  is  so,  whether  the  daily  sacrifice  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  offered  up  on  the  domestic  altar,  is  well-pleasing  in  the 
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sight  of  him,  who  has  said,  *  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  ray  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them  ?'  " 

Scripture,  however,  is  shown  not  to  be  wholly  silent  on  the 
subject,  and  the  examples  of  Abraham,  Joshua,  and  Cor- 
nelius, are  adduced  and  enlarged  upon,  especially  the  last, 
with  considerable  energy  and  perspicuity.  From  the  ground 
of  authority  and  example,  Mr.  Coleridge  proceeds  to  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  duty  which  he  recommends  ;  he  points  out 
strongly,  though  with  no  exaggeration,  the  confessed  and 
alarming  signs  of  the  times,  and  declares,  that  "national  re- 
formation must  begin  in  families."  This  is  indeed  a  most  un- 
questionable  and  important  truth,  one  which,  in  the  present 
day,  more  especially,  neither  the  speculative  or  practical  po- 
litician can  Jose  sight  of  for  a  moment  with  safety.  It  is  in 
vain  that  we  multiply  laws,  form  societies,  or  found  institu- 
tions, unless  we  go  to  the  fountain-head  ;  we  must  restore  to 
the  lower  orders  of  our  population  the  fire-side  virtues  of 
their  ancestors ;  we  must  make  them,  who  are  fathers  of 
families,  more  provident,  more  attentive,  more  devoutly 
anxious  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  those  placed 
within  their  own  threshold  and  under  their  own  care. 

The  mode  and  measure  of  the  duty  recommended  are  next 
shortly  explained,  and  these  are  wisely  brought  down  to  a 
level  which  scarcely  any  one  can  plead  an  inability  to  reach 
to;  the  easiness  of  such  a  service,  and  its  peculiar  necessity 
at  the  present  moment,  are  very  powerfully  and  affeclingly 
urged.  We  will  venture  upon  one  extract  more  from  this 
part  of  the  Sermon,  and  will  then  hasten  to  conclude  an 
article,  already  protracted  beyond  the  .length  which  we 
usually  are  able  to  afford  to  a  single  sermon. 

"  If  parents  had  no  trust  and  charge  committed  to  them  from 
God,  with  relation  to  the  souls  of  their  children, — if  masters  were 
to  give  no  account  to  God  of  their  servants,  but  whether  they  gave 
them  food  and  wages, — even  then  the  temporal  advantages  derived 
from  family  religion,  in  making  the  one  dutiful  and  affectionate,  the 
other  faithful  and  obedient,  should  be  sufficient  to  excite  them  to 
the  adoption  of  it ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  this,  they  reflect  that 
they  are  stewards  entrusted  with  the  care  of  their  souls,  and  are 
bound  to  nourish  and  feed  them  as  well  as  their  bodies,  and  more- 
over, that  they  shall  be  hereafter  responsible  to  him,  by  whose 
will  alone  it  is,  that  they  are  masters,  and  not  themselves  servants, 
for  their  performance  or  neglect  of  this  duty;  surely  a  regard  for 
their  own  welfare,  as  well  here  as  hereafter,  will  weigh  with  them 
to  embrace  Joshua's  resolution,  that  so  when  that  hour  comes, 
which  levels  all  rank  and  distinctions  but  what  (those  which)  re- 
ligion confers,  they  may  be  enabled  to  feci  a  well-grounded  hope, 
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that  having  by  example,  no  less  than  by  precept,  laboured  to  ren- 
der their  families  acceptable  to  God,  they  shall,  for  the  sake  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  be  themselves  accepted."     P.  22. 

In  this  strain,  though  with  somewhat  more  of  warmth,  and 
ornament  in  the  style  and  language,  the  Sermon  concludes. 
We  have  paid  it  considerable  attention,  moved  both  by  the 
importance  of  the  matter  and  its  seasonableness,  as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  We  live  in  awful  times, 
we  are  neither  alarmists  nor  despondents,  but  we  think  if 
almost  a  judicial  blindness  to  deny  that  our  country  is  in 
great  danger;  neither  as  Christians  can  we  or  do  we  wish  to 
conceal  from  ourselvej,  that  it  is  a  visitation  which  we  have 
provoked,  and  that  we  are  under  the  rod  of  the  sovereign 
ruler.  Let  us  lay  no  flattering  unction  to  our  souls,  let  each 
in  his  own  circle  set  on  foot  the  reformation  that  is  required 
from  us.  Here,  we  repeat  it,  reformation  must  begin  to  be 
general  or  effectual ; — feeling  this,  and  that  the  mode  en- 
forced in  these  pages  is  the  true  one,  we  are  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Coleridge,  for  the  clear,  sound,  and  feeling  manner  in 
which  he  has  written  on  the  subject. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  that  such  a  man  should  not  possess 
considerable  influence  in  his  own  sphere;  we  would  therefore 
suggest  to  him  the  propriety,  in  another  edition  of  his  Ser- 
mon, of  pointing  out  such  family  prayers,  or  collections  of 
them,  as  in  his  opinion  may  be  most  fitted  for  the  use  of  his 
parishoners.  A  recommendation  of  this  sort  wotdd  be  at- 
tended to  by  those  to  whom  he  would  address  it,  and  it  would 
be  very  useful  to  many  whose  habits  of  life  or  means  of  search 
unfit  them  for  the  choice.  We  are  not  sure,  whether  a  selec- 
tion by  himself,  from  many  authors,  printed  in  a  cheap  form, 
would  not  be  still  more  desirable.  He  has  shown,  on  this 
and  on  former  accasions,  sufficient  taste,  judgment,  and  sound- 
doctrine  for  so  delicate  an  undertaking. 


Art.   VIII.       Transactions  of    the    Literary   Society   of 
Bombay.     4to.     360  pp.     Longman.     1819. 

We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  believe  in  general,  that  the 
higher  interests  of  taste  and  knowledge  are  much  indebted  to 
Lycajums,  Athenaeums,  academies,  and  metropolitan  institu- 
iotis.  There  is  a  great  deal,  no  doubt,  that  is  mighty  agree- 
able in  the  raree-show  of  patrons,  presidents,  vice-presidents, 
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secretaries,  treasurers,  and  counsellors,  to  the  exalted  per- 
sonages who  act  their  part  in  it ;  but  we  rather  think  that  the 
choicest  works  of  art,  and  the  most  profound  discoveries  of 
science,  have  been  painfully  elaborated,  out  of  tbe  way  of  all 
this  pomp  and  parade,  in  the  silence  and  retirement  of  a  so- 
litary study.  Still  we  must  admit  that  some  advantage  is 
gained  by  concentration,  and  that  in  the  infant  stages  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  pursuit,  it  is  of  importance  to  form  a  point 
d'appui,  to  which  all  scattered  information  may  be  referred. 
We  are  glad  enough  to  turn  from  the  bulky  volumes  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  at  large  to  Dr.  Shaw's  invaluable 
Abridgement;  but  we  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
there  had  not  originally  been  a  net  which  swept  the  seas  of 
all  its  fish,  whether  good  or  bad,  we  could  have  had  little 
hope  of  partaking  of  the  dainty  morsels  which  the  judgment 
of  this  latter  editor  has  selected  for  our  repast. 

On  this  principle  we  have  opened  with  no  small  pleasure 
the  first  volume  which  has  been  published  by  the  Literary 
Society  of  Bombay  ;  not  that  it  contains  as  much  as  it  might 
be  expected  to  furnish  (for  twenty  papers,  averaging  fifteen 
pages  each,  is  but  a  meagre  product  after  eleven  years  collec- 
tion), nor  that  what  it  has  furnished  possesses  much  either 
of  novelty  or  of  interest ;  but  that  it  affords  a  fair  earnest  that 
something  at  last  will  be  done  by  a  resident  public  body  in  a 
country,  where  vast  stores  of  information  have  hitherto,  with 
one  exception,  been  only  partially  opened  to  us  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  individuals. 

The  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  met,  for  the  first  time,  at 
Parell  House,  the  residence  of  the  President,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1804 ;  and  the  names 
of  the  original  members  are  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
Settlement.  A  library  was  founded  under  its  protection, 
early  in  the  succeeding  year,  and,  with  a  liberality  which 
cannot  be  too  much  admired  or  imitated,  the  books  were 
thrown  open  to  the  public  at  large.  In  1815,  contributions 
were  first  made  to  the  Museum ;  and  the  papers  which  com- 
pose the  volume  before  us  were  transmitted  to  England  for 
publication;  at  this  period  the  members  of  the  Society  had 
increased  to  the  respectable  number  of  147. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  an  opening  discourse,  with  which 
this  volume  commences,  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  literature  in  India.  Sir  William  Jones,  of  course,  is  the 
great  corner-stone  upon  which  he  rests  his  foundation.  Of 
this  extraordinary  man,  nothing  that  can  be  said  would  be 
too  lavish  praise,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  left  little 
which  he  has  not  said.     He  has  paid  the  just  tribute  which 
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men  of  powerful  genius  always  interchange  with  mutual 
honour.  Of  the  original  plan  of  Lord  Wellesley's  College 
he  is  not  a  less  admirer;  and  those  who  know  how  much  has 
been  done  by  this  Institution,  even  in  the  mutilated  state  to 
which  it  has  been  reduced  by  unworthy  jealousy  and  unbe- 
coming parsimony,  will  not  be  inclined  to  differ  from  the 
orator,  when  he  characterizes  it,  in  its  full  extent,  as  "  the 
most  magnificent  attempt  ever  made  for  the  promotion  of 
learning  in  the  East."  He  continues  to  enumerate  the  ob- 
jects to  which  it  is  proposed  to  direct  the  particular  attention 
of  the  rising  Society,  mineralogy,  botany,  the  two  sciences, 
comprehending  all  the  variations  of  weather  and  climate, 
and  which  hitherto  are  "without  a  name,"  (for  we  cannot 
reconcile  our  ears  to  the  cacophonous  soubriquets,  JEtherology 
and  Neplieloscopy,)  natural  history  in  general,  statistics, 
geography,  languages,  the  arts,  and  the  antiquities  of  India. 
It  would  not  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  point  out,  in  this  dis- 
course, some  tinge  of  those  peculiar  political  opinions  which 
have  marked  the  public  life  of  the  honourable  president  in 
much  stronger  colours ;  but  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  its 
elegance  as  a  composition,  and  the  justness  of  its  views  in  es- 
timating the  most  fitting  objects  of  human  knowledge. 

The  succeeding  papers  are  marked  by  that  inequality,  both 
of  style  and  interest,  which  necessarily  belongs  to  communi- 
cations on  different  subjects,  by  different  writers.  We  can 
do  little  more  than  select  a  few  facts  from  them.  From  ob- 
servations of  the  height  of  the  thermometer  during  the  years 
1803  and  1804,  in  a  favourable  situation  in  Bombay,  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Jasper  Nicholls,  the  mean  temperature  of  Ihe 
island  appears  to  be  little  short  of  81°.  The  greatest  eleva- 
tion (during  the  day)  was  91°,  the  lowest  depression  68°.  In 
1803,  there  were  90  days  of  heavy  rain  or  showers,  in  the 
following  year  115.  The  first  was  a  year  of  unusual  scarcity, 
the  second  of  uncommon  abundance.  Lieutenant  Irvine  has 
presented  an  Essay  on  the  similitude  between  the  Gipsy  and 
Hindoostanee  languages,  a  point  long  disputed,  and  which 
we  think  this  paper,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  its  writer, 
sufficiently  establishes  in  the  negative.  Lieutenant  Irvine, 
according  to  his  own  account,  had  some  scanty  "knowledge  of 
Hindoostanee,  and  from  one  of  the  company's  recruits  he 
learnt  in  the  course  of  his  outward-bound  voyage,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  words  of  the  Anglo-Gipsy  language.  Upon 
this  extensive  etymological  stock  he  proceeds  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  several  tongues,  and  points  out  the  striking 
similarity  which  doubtless  exists  between  certain  words  in 
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each,  possessing  the  same  meaning.     Our  readers  may  judge 
of  this  similarity  for  themselves  by  comparing  a  few  together. 


"    GIPSY 

HINDOSTANNEE 

ENGLISH 

Barr 

Puthur 

a  stone 

Bobee 

Muterr 

pease 

Boshumunguree 

Chob 

wood,  or  a  fiddle 

Chavee 

Bucha 

a  child 

% 

Mahee 

mother 

Hocliubin 

Julana 

to  heat 

Kunya 

Moorgh 

a  fowl 

Lom 

Mutta 

clay 

Lovoo 

Pysa 

money 

Nash  u  (loo 

Phansee 

dir.a 

to  choke 

Starubun 

Gastuwai 

•bund 

a  prison."     P.  6. 

We  might  extend  this  list,  but  we  remember  that  neither 
pur  eyes  nor  our  ears  are  to  be  trusted  in  etymological  in- 
quiries, and  that  an  old  and  useful  rule  in  the  pursuit  of  a  de- 
rivation, is  to  count  the  consonants  for  little,  and  the  vowels 

In  justice,  however,   we  must  add,  that 

a 


for  nothing  at  all. 

some  corresponding  words  in  the  two  languages  agree  in 

Two  of  the  following  papers  contain 


singular  manner. 


very 

translations  from  the  Persian,  illustrative  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Simni  and  Shia  sects  of  Mahomedans,  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm,- and  a  Treatise  on  Sufiism,  or  Mahomedan  Mysticism, 
by  Lieut.  Graham ;  from  which  the  levers  of  esoteric  inter- 
pretation may  derive  much  benefit.  We  have  seen  in  some 
of  our  own  modern  hymn-books,  songs  addressed  to  the 
Deity,  which  may  vie  with  the  following  Persian  composi- 
tion ;  and  which  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  with  a 
note,  similar  to  Lieut.  Graham's,  that  they  are  not  to  be  taken 
in  the  bacchanalian  and  libertine,  but  in  the  mystical  sense. 

u  '  The  earth  on  the  road  to  my  beloved,  is  the  water  of  life 
to  me. 

"  f  The  most  charming  in  both  worlds  is  his  countenance,  which 
is  the  moon  to  me. 

"  *  If  I  should  be  buried  in  a  tomb  in  a  foreign  country,  I  would 
make  a  passage  under  the  earth,  and  go  to  the  road  of  my  be- 
loved. 

"  '  The  day  of  resurrection  will  take  place,  and  the  scale   (of, 
retribution)   rise  to  the  balance; 

"  '  The  world  will  go  to  heaven,  but  I  will  go  to  my  beloved.'  " 
P.  106. 


Those  who  are  acquainted  with  "  Jesu  lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly,"  and  other  canzonets  of  amatory 
holiness,  will  be  at  no  los^  for  a  parallel. 
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.  We  are  obliged  to  Captain  Frederick  for  a  very  interesting-, 
and  we  doubt  not,  from  the  opportunities  of  investigation 
which  be  possessed,  a  very  correct  account  of  the  present 
state  of  Babylon.  It  is  the  fruit  of  six  days  residence  at 
Hillah,  the  modern  town,  which  is  situated  amid  the  ruins  of 
"  the  Lady  of  Kingdoms."  About  seven  miles  from  Hillah, 
to  the  south-west,  stands  an  extraordinary  mound,  called,  by 
Niebuhr,  (who  saw,  but  did  not  visit  it)  a  watch-tower,  from 
its  centre  rises  a  wall,  nine  feet  thick,  and  sixty  high ;  but 
neither  in  this,  nor  in  the  remains  upon  the  two  other  mounds 
to  the  east  of  Hillah,  are  any  traces  to  be  discovered  of  the 
use  of  reeds  and  bitumen.  The  building,  supposed  to  be  the 
tower  of  Belus,  stands  a  little  farther  than  these  two  last 
mounds  to  the  East,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  bank 
of  the  river.  It  is  almost  a  perfect  square,  retaining  its  faces, 
except  that  to  the  south,  regularly  and  perceptibly.  Each 
face,  oji  a  rough  calculation  by  pacing,  measured  about  six 
hundred  and  sixty  feet.  The  materials  of  the  outer  coating 
ai  e  red  furnace-baked  bricks,  cemented  with  lime  and  sand ; 
of  the  inner  mass,  some  burnt  bricks,  with  layers  of  reeds  and 
bitumen  in  every  course.  Contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Pietro 
della  Valle,  which  Major  Rennell  has  adopted,  Captain  Fre- 
derick was  unable  to  discover  a  single  hillock  in  the  vicinity 
except  the  mounds  before-mentioned.  In  the  course  of  a 
laborious  survey  of  six  day3,  in  a  space  twenty-one  miles  in 
length,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  twelve  miles  in 
breadth,  Captain  Frederick  could  perceive  no  single  trace  of 
the  former  existence,  either  of  ditch  or  wall.  Supposing  the 
tower  of  Belus  to  have  stood  on  the  site,  which  all  travellers 
attribute  to  it,  and  the  mound  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  it, 
to  have  been  the  palace,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  ancient  and 
modern  accounts,  the  Euphrates,  which  in  the  former  is  said 
to  have  separated  these  two  buildings,  and  which  now  flows 
to  the  westward  of  both,  must  have  changed  its  course ;  a 
supposition,  which  from  the  soft  and  level  nature  of  its  bed, 
Captain  Frederick  thinks  highly  probable.  The  circular, 
scutiform  boats  of  reeds,  daubed  with  bitumen,  which  He- 
rodotus mentions,  differ  little  from  those  now  in  use;  and  the 
date-tree,  with  very  little  forcing  of  language,  may  be  said  to 
produce  the  bread,  wine,  and  honey,  which  the  same  historian 
ascribes  to  the  palm.  For  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  more 
important  writings,  we  might  safely  refer  the  unbeliever  to 
Babylon:  "  The  beauty  of  the  Chaldee's  excellency"  is  over- 
thrown ;  she  is  become  "  heaps,  a  dwelling-place  for  dragons, 
an  astonishment,   a  hissing,   without   an   inhabitant."     Her 
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"  broad  walls  are  utterly  broken,"  and  "  the  Lord  hath  swept 
them  with  the  besom  of  destruction." 

A  Persian  sermon  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  curiosity ; 
but  our  appetite  for  Eastern  divinity  is  not  much  increased 
by  the  specimen  from  Sadi,  which  Mr.  Ross  has  translated. 
It  is  very  inflated,  very  mystical,  and  very  story-telling,  and 
would,  in  proper  hands,  stand  a  good  chance  of  becoming 
popular  in  certain  English  congregations.  The  tale  of  the 
Santon  Barissa,  in  the  148th  paper  of  the  Guardian,  has  been 
taken  from  this  discourse. 

We  cannot  omit  the  following  most  striking  anecdote  which 
Captain  Briggs  relates  in  his  account  of  the  Bunjaras,  a  peo- 
ple of  the  Deccan.  In  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  campaign 
in  1803,  a  Naig  of  the  Bunjaras  was  intercepted  by  Dooly 
Khan,  an  officer  in  our  service,  in  an  attempt  to  join  the 
enemy  with  a  small  convoy  of  grain.  Lord  Vv'ellington  or- 
dered Dooly  Khan  to  confiscate  the  grain,  and  to  hang  the 
Naig.  This  officer,  however,  neglected  the  latter  part  of  his 
instructions,  and  appropriated  the  grain  to  the  use  of  his  own, 
troops. 

"  In  the  year  130S,  five  years  after  the  circumstance  which  has 
been  mentioned  took  place,  the  very  naig  who  was  going  over  to 
the  enemy,  hearing  that  Lieutenant-colonel  Barclay  (who  had  been 
adjutant-general  with  Marquis  Wellington  in  the  Deccan)  was  then 
the  town-major  of  Madras,    went   to   him  and  complained   that 
Dooly  Khan  had  in  the  year  1803  or  1804  seized  a  large  quantity 
of  grain,  for  which  he  had  never  accounted.     Colonel  Barclay  was 
imposed  on  by  the  story,  and  wrote  to  a  friend  at  Hydrabad  to  in- 
terest himself  with  the  Resident,  Captain  Thomas  Sydenham,  to 
recover   the  money   from    Dooly   Khan.      Accordingly   Captain 
Sydenham  some  time  afterwards  begged  that  Dooly  Khan  would 
call  on  him  on  business.     After  being  seated  the  subject  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  Bunjara  naig  called  in.     Dooly  Khan  instantly 
recollected  the  circumstance;  and  said,  '  I  have  got  about  me  the 
order  to  hang  that  old  man ;'  and  produced,  from  among  a  num- 
ber of  other  letters,  which  he  took  out  of  his  turban,  the  identical 
letter.     Of  course  the  Bunjara's  cause  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
Captain    Sydenham   congratulated   him  on   his  fortunate  escape. 
Captain  Sydenham,  however,  could  not  help  asking  Dooly  Khan 
how  he  came  to  have  the  letters  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley  (as  he  then 
was)  about  him  ;  *  since,'  said  he,  *  you  could  not  have  been  aware 
of  the  subject  upon  which  I  requested  this  visit.'     '  No,'  said  the 
chieftain,  *  that's  true ;  but  you  see  in  that  packet  every  letter  1 
ever  received  from  General  Wellesley;  and   I  keep  them  always 
close  to  my  person,  or  on  my  head,   out  of  respect  for  the  talent ; 
and  capacity  of  a  man  whose  equal  I  never  saw,  either  as  a  soldier 
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or  politician :  and  while  I  possess  these,  I  am  convinced  I  shall 
meet  with  no  harm  ;  they  are  in  fact,'  said  he,  *  a  talisman.'  " 
V.  176. 

Neither  Mr.  Salt,  nor  Mr.  William  Erskine,  can  need  our 
recommendation :  in  their  respective  accounts  of  the  caves  at 
Salsette  and  Eiephanta,  they  have  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Our  readers  are  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  wonders 
of  both ;  and  at  least  could  be  little  benefited  by  any  attempt 
on  our  part,  to  extract  from  that  which,  to  be  fully  understood 
and  justly  appreciated,  must  be  read  entire. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  very  useful  plan  by  the  Pre- 
sident, for  a  comparative  vocabulary  of  Indian  languages. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  scheme  suggested  by  the  Empress 
Katherine,  (who  selected,  and  wrote  out  with  her  own  hand, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  words  which  she  thought  most  fitting 
for  her  purpose,)  and  partly  executed  by  the  celebrated  Pal- 
las, to  whom  the  task  was  committed.  His  work  contains 
two  hundred  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia:  but,  besides 
being  so  rare,  that  a  copy  of  it  is  not  to  be  found  even  in  the 
public  library  at  Paris,  it  is  necessarily  very  incomplete  in  the 
part  which  relates  to  India.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  wished 
to  transmit  to  the  various  high  officers  in  the  different  go- 
vernments of  British  India,  a  circular  list  of  words  to  be 
fitted  up  with  corresponding  native  terms.  They  are  selected 
with  considerable  judgment,  and  we  are  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  results  obtained  from  them  were  not  sufficient  to 
form  a  separate  publication.  By  order  of  the  Literary  So- 
ciety they  were  very  liberally  transmitted  to  the  late  Dr. 
Leyden,  at  that  time  engaged  in  similar  philological  re- 
searches, on  a  very  extensive  scale:  and  whose  loss  is  de- 
servedly lamented  by  every  one  who  feels  interested  in  the 
progress  of  literature. 


A.RT.IX.  Deism  refuted:  or,  Plain  Reasons  for  being  a  Chris- 
tian. By  Thomas  Harttvell  Home,  M-A.  Curate  of  Christ's 
Church,  Newcjate-sireet.  Second  Edition.  Cadell  and 
Davies.     1819. 

At  the  present  awful  and  critical  moment,  when  every  engine 
which  the  Father  of  Lies  can  contrive,  is  set  in  motion  against 
the  truth;  and  every  agent  whom  he  can  influence  is  urged 
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info  ceaseless  activity;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  stand 
publickly  forward  in  defence  of  his  faith,  as  opportunity 
may  oiler,  or  his  means  suffice;  and  to  shew  that  he  is 
neither  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  nor  unprepared  or 
afraid  to  defend  it  against  the  blasphemer.  Infidelity  has 
found  some  advocates  in  every  age  of  Christianity  ;  but,  in 
former^  times,  they  generally  addressed  themselves  to  the 
more  learned  and  educated  classes.  They  were  contented 
to  leave  the  poor  and  humble  in  undisturbed!  possession  of 
(heir  faith,  and  did  not  condescend  to  stoop  from  the  imagined 
heights  of  their  philosophic  importance  to  puzzle  the  mecha- 
nic, or  mislead  the  peasant.  For  the  most  part  they  were 
vain  and  conceited  sensualists ;  greedy  of  being  ranked 
aniens:  the  sagres  of  the  world,  but  by  no  means  desirous  of 
disturbing  those  institutions  of  society  which  were  the  safe- 
guards of  their  possessions  and  their  enjoyments.  But  in- 
fidelity is  now  become  the  confederate  of  anarchy  and  revo- 

a/  V 

lotion,  and  its  lessons  are  prepared  for  tiie  lower  orders,  and 
accommodated  to  their  apprehension,  that  the  restraints  of 
conscience  and  religion  may  be  removed  from  their  minds, 
and  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  deeds  of  rebellion  and  blood, 
by  which  alcne  the  ultimate  objects  of. modern  reformers 
can  be  attained.  Deism  has,  therefore,  deserted  the  halls  of 
science,  and  the  closets  of  philosophers,  and  is  now  to  be 
found  disseminating  its  deadly  poison  in  cottages  and  work- 
shops ;  ruthlessly  depriving  the  poor  of  their  best  hope  and 
consolation,  and  eagerly  anticipating  the  moment,  when 
miserable,  in  this  world,  and  despairing  of  the  next,  they 
will  become  the  willing  instruments  of  those  who  would  turn 
the  earth  into  a  howling  wilderness,  that  they  may  rule  and 
riot,  iii  tb/3  chaos  they  have  engendered. 

The  deist  of  the  present  day,  therefore,  must  be  fought 
with  new  weapons.  It  will  be  vain  to  say,  that  all  his  ar- 
guments have  been  already  refuted,  and  all  his  sophistries 
triumphantly  exposed.  It  is  true  they  have  so;  but  these 
refutations  and  exposures  are  generally  inaccessible  to  those 
who  now  require  their  aid  :  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  learned  men,  and  are  many  of  them  clothed  in 
language  scarcely  adapted  to  a  plain  unlettered  understand- 
ing ;  for  they  were  addressed  to  men  who  boasted  that  they 
were  themselves  learned,  and  who  fought  with  the  weapons 
of  misapplied  science  and  perverted  wisdom.  Learning  and 
piety  must  now  descend  to  meet  and  combat  with  the  enemy 
upon  the  new  ground  which  he  has  chosen  ;  and  the  answers 
of  the  advocates  for  Christianity  must  be  framed  to  suit  the 
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intellect  of  those,  who  are  now,  many  of  them  for  the  first 
time,  assailed  by  the  objections  of  its  opponents. 

That  convicted  retailer  of  blasphemy,  R.  Carlile,  is  re- 
ported to  have  boasted,  when  on  his  trial,  that  he  had  sold  8000 
copies  of  the  "  Age  of  Reason,"  while  the  tardy  vengeance 
of  the  law  was  hanging-  over  his  head.  If  this,  or  any  thing 
like  this  be  the  fact,  arid  if  we  remember  that  this  was  only 
one  of  the  infidel  publications  which  issued  from  his  press, 
we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  virulence  of  that 
disease  to  which  an  effectual  remedy  is  yet  to  be  applied. 
The  law  may  reach  the  vile  incendiaries  who  first  set  lire  to 
the  train,  but  the  law  alone  cannot  stop  the  progress  of  the 
conflagration ;  it  cannot  follow  the  possessors  of  these  impi- 
ous tracts  into  their  private  haunts,  it  cannot  prevent  them 
from  reading,  from  believing,  from  being  themselves  cor- 
rupted, and  becoming  the  willing  instruments  of  corrupting 
others.  The  evil  which  was  originally  produced  from  the 
press,  can  be  effectually  counteracted  by  the"  press  alone. 
The  plague  has  been  among  the  people,  and  they  who  would 
stay  it,  must  run  quickly  with  their  censers  and  their  incense, 
and  interpose  the  language  of  truth,  in  its  most  simple  and 
prevailing  form,  between  the  dying  and  the  dead :  for  to 
cheap,  familiar,  and  convincing  refutations  of  Deism,  must 
we  now  principally  trust,  under  Providence,  for  the  recovery 
of  thousands  from  infidelity,  for  the  rescue  of  still  greater 
numbers  from  the  hazard  of  contagion. 

We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  has  stepped  forward  at  this  crisis,  with  its 
characteristic  zeal  and  benevolence,  to  supply  the  pressing- 
necessities  of  the  poor.  Upon  the'list  of  its  publications  are  to 
be  found  several  tracts,  well  fitted  for  distribution  at  such  a 
moment ;  and  these  the  Committee  will  doubtless  furnish  to  its 
members  in  the  cheapest  possiI.de  form.  Much  good  will,  we 
hope,  be  done  by  dispersing  the  new  and  cheap  edition  of 
bishop  Watson's  "  Apology,"  which  has  been  already  put 
forth,  and  much  by  the  excellent  tract  by  Leslie  against  the 
Deists,  which  is  preparing.  The  Clergy,  we  doubt  not, 
will  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  power  of  circulating  such 
publications  as.  widely  as  possible ;  for  they  will  be  aware, 
that  a  tract  will  find  its  way  where  the  words  of  oral  instruc- 
tion and  exhortation  cannot  penetrate ;  and  that  many  may 
thus  be  partakers  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  charitable 
zeal,  whom  neither  their  public  ministrations,  nor  their  pri- 
vate enquiries,  could  ever  reach.  But  it  is  not  by  republi- 
cations only  that  the  evil  should  be  met.     The  last  mode  of 
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attack  lias  always  something  to  distinguish  it  from  those 
which  have  preceded,  and  allusions  t«>  present  circumstances 
and  passing  events  will  command  attention  and  excite 
curiosity,  when  the  pious  labours  of  a  former  age  may  be 
disregarded. 

The  exigencies  of  the  times  will,  then,  we  may  expect, 
be  met  by  new  and  corresponding  exertions  ;  and  we  con- 
sider the  little  work  now  before  us,  as  a  pledge  and  fore- 
runner of  many  of  a  similar  character  and  tendency. 

Mr.  Home  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  being  thus  early  in 
the  Held,  and  for  the  general  ability  with  which  he  has 
arranged  his  materials.  \\  c  cannot  be  expected  to  give  an 
extract  from  a  work  which  is  confessedly  a  compilation  ; 
and,  perhaps,  we  shall  more  usefully  serve  the  cause  which, 
in  common  with  the  pious  author,  we  have  at  heart,  if  we 
lav  before  our  readers,  in  his  own  words,  his  object,  and 
the  sources  from  whence  he  has  drawn  his  arguments  and 
illustrations, 

"  His  object  is,  to  guard  the  minds  of  those  who  arc  just  enter- 
ing into  life  against  the  insidious  attack:,  of  infidelity,  and  to  fur- 
nish such  as  have  neither  means  nor  leisure  to  procure,  or  to 
read,  more  voluminous  treatises,  with  a  cheap,  concise,  and  useful 
manual  of  the  evidences  for  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  To  novelty  of  argument  he  makes  no  pretensions: 
indeed,  where  old  objections,  that  have  a  thousand  times  been 
repeated,  are  brought  forward  with  unabated  perseverance — re- 
gardless of  the  confutations  which  have  been  given  them  by  men 
of  piety  and  learning — novelty  cannot  be  expected. 

"  In  selecting  and  arranging  his  materials,  the  author  has  partly 
abridged  what  he  has  said  on  the  subject,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  he 
has  also  diligently  consulted  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Boyle 
Lectures,  as  well  as  the  works  of  Bishops  Porteus,  Watson,  and 
Marsh,  of  Doctors  Lardner,  Leland,  Macknight,  Paley,  Ryan, 
and  Wheeler,  of  the  late  learned  and  benevolent  Mr.  Gilpin,  of 
Dr.  Hartley,  and  other  eminent  writers.  And  such  of  his  readers 
as  arc  conversant  with  their  productions,  will  often  trace  their 
valuable  sentiments  and  elegant  expressions."   (Preface.) 

We  shall  only  add,  that  the  Tract  appears  to  us  to  be  on 
the  whole  well  calculated  to  answer  the  benevolent  purpose 
of  the  author  :  but  he  will,  perhaps,  allow  us  to  suggest  to 
him,  that  it  might  be  rendered  still  more  useful  if  it  were 
somewhat  shortened.  In  some  parts,  particularly  toward 
the  latter  end,  il  seemed  to  as,  as  we  read  it,  that  the  ar- 
gument might  have  been  condensed  with  advantage.  And 
whether  we  consider  the  purse,  the  tune,  or  the  ability  of 
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those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  principally  intended,  we  think 
that brevity,  as  far  as  is,  consistent  with  clearness  and  far 
should  be  carefully  observed.  We  observe  that  several 
erious  errors  ot'  the  press,  which  hail  crept  into  the  first 
edition  ot'  this  tract,  are  now  corrected  ;  and  one  or  two 
pa>  .a\e  been  introduced  which  are  judicious  and  ap- 

propriate. 

Still,  however,  shonld  future  editions  be  called  for,  wbxeh 
we  consider  very  probable,  fr<  m  the  general  merit  of  tbe 
work,  we  are  inclined  to  n  -ud  curtailment  i  i 

addition. 


\  '  k.  X.       L  A     le  sur  fen  de    trouver 

h    BouJieur.     12mo.     A  .    chea    •! .    ••     !'     .liond, 

Libraire,  Rue  Maz  .  22,  et  a  G  chez  le  Mem 

WiBt have  had  this  work  a  lot  upon  our  tab:   . 

'  m  hu!l\  acquit  ou  ts 

author  for  hai  tons:  delayed  to  introdm 

or  Ike  British  public.     Why    we  i  long,   it 

would  be  hard  to  assign  anj  our 

i  id  still  more,  one.  •  res\ — ire 

must,  in  honesty,  we  believe,  attribut  stina- 

tii.n,   that  propensity    which  every  d  re  or  i 

strongly  to  defer  till  to-morrow,  that  m  s,  those 

and  >,  which  m  ne  tu  day  or  any  day.      v 

arisen  ;  did  not  put  off  our  p  >kfrom 

any   disinclination  lo  it;  it  is  I  we  have 

girded  ourselves  for  our  critical  labours  (if  - 
sion  will  justify  such  a  no  -N  with  more  pleasure  than  lor 

the  present.    We  I  ave  not  only  to  bestow  praise,  which  is  al- 
ways a  grateful  employment  tu  as,   but  we  are  call*  d  uj 

it,   where  in  general  we   have   been   i  to 

it  from  co;  ere  from  :  a.     There 

is    a   passion,  for  modern  French   Lil 
proportion   of   tl  the  French  bade,  the 

ro/Ugh  edge,  and  coarse  paper,  which  denote  the  parent, 
aud  origin  of  a  newly  imported  "1  tea  charm,  in 

them  to  enliven  dullness,  an  1  disguise  emptiness,  that  would 
b<  ;.-'  .1  to  any  thing  born  on  Ibis  s 

With  manj    of  our  readers  therefore,1  ne 

earned  the  reputation  of  t  suess  or  prejudice   by  tin- 
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slight,  or  unfavourable  notice  bestowed  by  us  upon  the  nume- 
rous productions  of  the  modern  French  press.  We  are, 
however,  most  assuredly  not  unconcerned,  and  we  would  fain 
hope  not  prejudiced  censors  of  whatever  issues  from  the  lively 
and  ingenious,  though  ill-regulated  talents  of  our  neighbours; 
hut  in  general  we  are  compelled  to  say  of  their  literati,  that  in 
their  works  of  research,  there  is  a  sad  want  of  accuracy, 
a&d  industry;  or,  what  is  more  lamentable,  of  principle  in  ap- 
propriating the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  others ;  that  what  is 
written  with  an  immoial  tendency,  is  made  to  assume  the  most 
fascinating  form  to  the  minds,  which  it  principally  addresses, 
while  most  of  that,  which  claims  the  praise  of  leading  to  vir- 
tue and  order,  is  either  incorrect  in  its  reasoning,  or  bot- 
tomed upon  untrue,  and  dangerous  principles.  We  would 
not  willingly  speak  wish  unmerited  harshness  of  any  indivi- 
dual, much  less  of  any  body  of  writers,  and  least  of  all  ojf  tpose 
of  the  French  nation ;  the  patriotism,  that  manifests  itself 
only  in  a  general  dislike  and  abuse  of  every  thing  that  exists 
among  our  antient  rivals,  is  in  our  minds  a  very  vulgar,  or  a 
very  questionable  virtue.  As  therefore  we  have  come  to  our 
conclusion  against  our  wishes,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  find 
that  it  was  erroneous  ;  and  we  shall  hail  with  pleasure  every 
instance  that  can  be  fairly  produced  in  derogation  from  it. 
— It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  take  up  the  unostentatious  little 
volume  before  us ;  we  receive  it  indeed  from  Geneva,  and  our 
friends  there  would  perhaps  not  be  well  pleased  to  have  it 
considered  a  piece  of  French  Literature;  but  we  are  willing 
to  give  our  neighbours  the  full  benefit  of  what  we  think  a  very 
meritorious  publication,  a  plain,  familiar  and  interesting  work 
on  morals;  in  its  texture  simple,  in  its  directions  very  practi- 
cal, and  rested  in  its  principles  upon  the  one  only  sure  foun- 
dation, religion.  The  work  is  published  anonymously,  and 
we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  author  (from  internal  evidence 
of  language  alone,  we  may  safely  infer  it  not.  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  classical  Frenchman)  it  is  therefore  quite  disinte- 
restedly that  we  profess  ourselves  desirous  to  gain  for  it  a 
considerable  circulation.  We  do  so,  because  wre  think  it  cal- 
culated to  be  of  service  in  a  line,  which  we  have  o&en  found  it 
difficult  to  fill  up,  Whoever  takes  any  thought  about  female 
education,  either  consulted  as  a  parent,  or  interested  as  a 
friend,  must  have  experienced  the  difficulty  of  selecting  from 
French  Literature  forks  upon  morals  fitted  for  the  capacities 
of  young  women,  and  the  principles  of  which  he  can  thoroughly 
approve.  Women,  in  general,  act  a  great  deal  upon  feeling; 
— too  rrruch  perhaps — certainly  too  much  it  would  be,  if  their 
feelings  were  not  often  as  correct  as  they  are  acute,  and  did 
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not  therefore  stand  them  adequately  instead  of  The  judg- 
ment and  principle  of  men.  But  then  it  is  a  radical  and  dan- 
gerous error  to  educate  them  to  feel ;  by  their  constitution 
they  possess  feelings  more  quick  and  susceptible  with  judg- 
ments less  strong  than  our  own,  and  it  results  from  Ihis,  that 
when  they  come  to  act  in  the  world,  their  conduct  will  be  re- 
gulated rather  by  feeling,  than  by  reason  ;  the  course  of  their 
education  should  be  shaped  therefore  so  as,  to  strengthen 
that  which  is  weak  in  them,  and  to  regulate  that  which  is  too 
sensitive  and  excessive.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  almost  de- 
monstratively wrong  to  put  into  their  hands  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  works,  however  well  iutentioned,  which  act  on  the 
mind  by  exciting  the  feelings,  rather  than  by  convincing  the 
understanding  ;  the  books  which  they  read  should  be  calcu- 
lated to  make  them  think  correctly  ;  and  we  need  not  fear 
by  this  course  to  damp  the  amiable  and  inextinguishable 
warmth  of  their  feelings  ;  but  by  this  discipline  during- a  flexible 
period  we  may  hope  to  bring  the  two  agents  to  a  permanent 
harmony,  so  that  they  may  produce  between  them  a  conduct 
not  less  prompt,  less  graceful,  or  less  from  the  heart,  but  more 
steady,  more  reasonable  and  more  meritorious. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  we  recommend  such  books  as 
the  one  before  us  ;  and  should  be  glad  to  see  it  substituted  on 
the  dressing  table  or  sofa,  for  the  vague,  and  generalized  en- 
thusiasm of  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  Genlis,  Cotiin,  and 
others.  It  has,  too,  another  merit  in  the  minuteness  of  detail 
into  which  it.  enters,  and  the  practical  common  sense  of  its 
remarks.  We  shall  take  occasion  to  point  out  some  instances 
of  this  in  the  sequel  of  our  own. 

The  work  consists  of  a  number,  rather  than  a  series  (for  there 
certainly  is  a  want  of  arrangement)  of  letters  addressed  to  a 
young  female  friend,  in  a  simple  style,  on  our  moral  and  reli- 
gious duties;  as  each  duty  is  enforced  upon  principle,  the  au- 
thor takes  occasion  to  demonstrate  its  plain  tendency  to  in- 
crease our  happiness,  and  thus,  by  referring  constantly  to  one 
object,  has  given  the  work  a  unity  and  consistence,  which  it 
might  have  otherwise  been  without.  In  the  preliminary  let- 
ters, the  subject  is  well  opened. 

"  II  faut  voir  en  quoi  consiste  le  bonheur,  ce  qu'il  faut  faire  pour 
le  trouver,  et  ce  qu'il  faut  eviter  comme  eontraire  a  sa  nature.  Lc 
bonheur  consiste  dans  cette  satisfaction,  que  donne  le  contente- 
ment  de  soi-meme,  contentement  qu'on  ne  peut  obtenir  que  par 
fhabitude  de  consulter  toujours  sa  conscience,  et  en  prenantson  Dicu 
pour  guide  de  toutes  ses  actions  ;  e'est  si-dire  que  le  desir  de  lui 
plaire  doit  etre  le  mobile  de  tout  ce  que  nous  faisons."     P.  1 1,  12. 
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And  the  remark  which  follows  soon  after,  and  closes  the 
letter,  is  very  good ;  sound  in  its  principle,  and  guarded  with 
the  proper  limitations. 

"  II  faut  bien  se  garder  de  confondre  le  plaisir,  et  le  bonheur  ; 
ce  sont  deux  choses  bien  difftrentes,  il  faut  chercher  dans  le  bon- 
heur son  plaisir,  et  non  le  bonheur  dans  la  plaisir.  La  jeuncsse  se 
faltsouvent  illusion,  se  laisse  entrairer  par  ce  dernier,  et  croit  etre 
heureuse,  quand  elle  s'amuse.  Ce  n'est  point  a  dire,  au  reste,  qu'on 
defende  les  rGcr6ations  du  monde,  mais  seulement  il  ne  faut  pas 
trop  s'y  livrer,  et  surtout,  ne  pas  se  flatter  d'y  trouver  la  felicite,'' 
P.   12,   13. 

These  preliminary  remarks  are  followed  by  a  letter  on  the 
importance  of  being  well  informed  in  the  Christian  Religion 
— a  subject  extremely  proper  for  the  commencement  of  the 
correspondence,  but  which  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  very  inade- 
quately treated.  We  have  to  complain,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  our  author  presents  us  with  a  sketch  and  eulogy  of  Chris- 
tianity, rather  than  an  essay  on  the  importance  of  religious 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  second,  which  is  a  graver  matter,  that 
this  sketch  i»  very  defective  in  some  of  those  most  material 
points  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  with  regret  in 
our  late  articles  connected  with  Geneva.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, which  should  have  been  treated  of  under  this  title,  is  so 
important,  that  we  trust  we  shall  be  excused  for  saying  a  very 
few  words  upon  it.  Bearing  testimony,  as  we  do  unfeign- 
edly,  to  the  anxious  attention  generally  bestowed  in  the  pre- 
sent day  on  the  religious  instruction  of  our  females,  we  yet 
think  that  in  one  respect,  there  is  a  deficiency  still  remaining 
to  be  lamented.  Our  objection  is  to  the  want  of  system  and 
totality  in  it;  whatever  is  done,  may  in  itself,  and  so  far  as  it 
goes,  be  rightly  done  ;  but  we  lament  that  this  consists  father 
in  giving  unconnected  views  of  parts  of  our  religion,  than  in 
presenting  the  mind,  and  familiarising  it  with  a  clear  summary 
of  the  whole,  as  a  beautiful  and  perfect  dispensation.  We 
are  aware  that  this  is  to  be  collected  only  from  many  parts  of 
Holy  Writ,  but  independently  of  the  numerous  and  excellent 
works  in  which  the  task  of  collection  and  arrangement  has 
been  ably  performed,  and  in  a  simple  and  succinct  manner ; 
works  which  are  or  may  be  in  every  one's  hands,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  few  well  educated  parents,  with  a  zeal  propor- 
tionate to  the  object,  would  find  it  beyond  their  ability  to  col- 
lect and  arrange  for  themselves  the  essential  doctrines  of  our 
religion  in  the  course  of  a  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  with 
their  daughters.  We  are  not  anxious  to  make  our  country- 
women deep  theologians,  or  to  embue  them  with  a  controver- 
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siai  spirrf — we  desire  only  to  impart  to  them  such  knowledge, 
as  may  tend  to  the  excitement  of  zeal,  and  to  make  that  zeal 
rational.  And  this  we  are  sure  cannot  he  produced,  unless 
the  mind  is  brought  to  comprehend  the  connection  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  our  religion  with  each  other,  as  parts  of  a 
consummate  whole  ;  to  see  how  the  truth  of  oue  depends 
upon  or  implies  the  truth  of  another,  and  how  impossible  it  is 
to  withdraw  any  single  member  without  weakening  all  the 
others,  and  spoiling  the  cmnpleatness  of  the  whole  body.  These 
are  points  demonstrable  in  a  very  simple  manner ;  and  with 
them  should  be  explained  the  grand  divisions  of  evidence  on 
which  the  scheme  stands,  and  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  instruction,  the  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures  should  be  clearly,  and  fully  made  out. 

Surely  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of  parents  on  a  subject  of 
so  vital  an  importance,  to  call  on  them  to  instruct  their  chil- 
dren thus  far ;  without  it  they  may  indeed,  believe  certain 
great  truths,  they  may  be  much  impressed  with  certain  beau- 
tiful precepts,  but  knowing  neither  the  order  nor  the  connex- 
ion of  these  truths,  nor  being  acquainted  with  the  authority 
of  the  book  in  which  they  are  found,  they  cannot  well  be  said 
to  be  fitly  prepared  for  those  encounters,  to  winch  in  these 
times,  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  are  too  often  liable  to  be 
exposed.  Armed  with  these  and  the  blessing  of  God,  they 
may  indeed  be  unable,  and  they  need  not  be  willing  to  en- 
gage in  alL  the  labyrinths  of  argument  with  the  sceptic  or 
intidel,  but  like  old  Latimer,  they  will  have  certain  strong- 
holds, wherein  they  will  be  safe,  easy  of  access  to  them- 
selves in  their  retreat,  but  from  which  no  sophistry  or  ridi- 
cule will  be  able  to  drive  them. 

The  letter  on  the  Importance  of  Religious  Knowledge,  is 
followed  by  one  on  Confidence  in  God,  as  a  Mean  of  Hap- 
piness, and  that,  by  a  very  good  one  on  Self-Conceit,  or  Va- 
nity ;  (for  this  we  think  the  best,  though,  perhaps,  an  imper- 
fect translation  of  the  term  so  familiar  to,  and  so  well  under- 
stood by  the  French,  Amour-propre).  It  is  well  observed, 
that  vanity  is  injurious  to  happiness,  by  attaching  the  mind 
to  ideal,  and  transitory  pleasures,  and  withdrawing  it  from 
those  that  are  real  and  permanent ;  by  making  us  dependent 
on  the  fancies  and  opinions  of  others  ;  and  also,  which  is  a 
most  fatal,  yet  almost  universal  consequence  of  it,  by  in- 
creasing our  selfishness,  and  shutting  our  hearts  against  the 
attractions  of  friendship.  The  following  sentences  seem  to 
us  to  place  the  subject  in  a  very  practical  and  applicable 
point  of  view. 

Nn 
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««  Voyez  dans  le  monde  la  difference  de  calme,  de  bonheur  qu* 
eprouverent  deux  jeunes  personnes  placees  dans  la  meme  position. 
L'une  d'elles  aura  trop  d'amour.propre:  l'autre  tout-au  contraire 
ne  le  connoitra  que  de  noni,  elle  jouira  de  tout,  ne  s'inquietera 
point  de  l'effet,  qu'etle  produit,  ne  fera  rien  pour  paroitre  mieux 
qu'elle  n'est;  son  seul  desir  est  d'etre  bien  eneffet,  de  letre  prin- 
cipalement  aux  yeux  de  Dieu.  L'autre,  tout  au  contraire,  toute 
occupee  d'elle  meme,  et  du  desir  de  briller,  ne  pense  qu*  a  la  satis- 
faction du  moment,  sacrifie  tout  a.  cela  sans  cepandant  trouver 
cette  satisfaction ;  car  son  amour  propre  lui  donne  souvent,  des 
pretentions  au  dessus  de  son  merite  reel ;  elle  rentre  chez  elle  avec 
un  sentiment  de  mocontentement,  qui  approche  de  l'humeur,  qui 
nuit  a  son  bonheur,  a  celui  des  cceurs  qui  lentourent,  et  l'empeche 
d'elever  son  ame  a  Dieu,  puis  qu'il  y  regne  un  sentiment,  qu'il 
condamne."     P.  29. 

We  dwell  the  rather  on  this  letter,  because  vanity,  in  oar 
opinion,  receives  in  common  life,  much  too  favourable  treat- 
ment; it  is  advantageously  compared  with  pride,  which  is 
held  up  as  gloomy  and  austere,  while  vanity  is  considered  as 
a  weakness  indeed,  but  a  good-natured,  and  venial  one,  pre- 
judicial neither  to  others,  nor  to  the  breast  in  which  it  resides. 
With  reference  to  the  former,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  a 
selfish  passion,  and  of  course  indisposes  us  to  feel  the  affec- 
tion for  them,  or  bestow  upon  them  the  good  offices  which 
we  might  otherwise  be  ready  to  feel  and  pay ;  and  with  refer- 
ence to  ourselves,    it  makes  us  guilty  of  a  thousand   little 
meannesses,  and  exposes  us  to  as  many  souring,  and  unfruit- 
iul  mortifications.      In  a  conversation  which   we  had  once 
the  pleasure  of  holding  with  Madame  de  Stael  at  Coppet, 
she  expressed  the  difference  between  the  two  passions,  when 
they   became    national,    with   her   usual   force,    and    point. 
Pride,  she  said,  made  a  people  fond  of  liberty,  and  vanity 
of  conquest ;  and  she  instanced  as  examples,  the  history  and 
constitutions  of  England  and  France.     We  do  not  desire  to 
make  any   allowance  in  favour  of  pride,  but  it  is  certainly 
true  in  individuals  as  well  as  in  nations,  that  in  our  desire 
to  appear  as  conquerors  abroad,  we  care  not  if  we  become 
real  slaves  at  home. 

The  sixth  Letter  is  on  Egotism,  or  Selfishness ;  and  the 
seventh  on  an  Anxious  Temper,  (so  we  translate  "  Inquie- 
tude,") a  very  important  subject,  especially  tor  those  whom 
Providence  has  intended  to  cheer  the  fire-sides,  and  smooth 
the  contracted  brows  of  their  husbands,  amidst  the  serious 
anxieties,  and  real  difficulties  of  life.  This  subject,  however, 
might,  perhaps  have  been  better  treated  of,  under  the  head 
of  Confidence  in  God ;  for  it  is  ouly  from  this  source  that 
any  cure  can  be  found  for  that  over  carefulness,  which  is  op- 
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posed  to  what  Solomon  calls  the  merry  heart  that  maketh  a 
cheerful  countenance. 

The  eighth  Letter  on  Temper,  is  a  very  good  one,  but 

|  the  ninth,  on  Order,  presents  the  subject  in  so  many  and 
such  important   points  of  view,  and  presses  the  advantages 

[  resulting  from  the  habit  so  forcibly  and  so  practically,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  wishing  it  to  have  a  very  general  circula- 
tion. The  custom  of  self-examination  before  we  sleep  has 
been  recommended  in  various  ways  by  philosophers  and  di- 
vines, from  the  author  of  the  Golden  verses,  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  following-  remarks,  however,  still  strike 
us  as  worthy  of  being  extracted. 

"  Tachez  de  prendre  la  bonne  habitude  de  regler,  le  matin,  P- 
emploi  de  votre  journee,  de  voir  le  soir  avant  de  vous  coucher,  si 
vous  avez  lieu  d'etre  contente  de  vous ;  souvent  nous  manquons  a. 
cette  regie,  parce  que  nous  preferons  ne  pas  ecarter  le  voile  qui 
cache  nos  fautes ;  nous  sentons  que  nous  aurions  lieu  d'etre  peu 
satisfaits  de  nous -memos ;  nous  croyons  eviter  les  reproches  de 
notre  conscience  en  laissant  notre  esprit  dans  la  doute  sur  nos 
torts.  Quelle  funeste  maniere  de  calculer,  et  qu'elle  peut  nous 
couter  de  regrets !  .  Kenoncez  de  grace  a  ce  desordre  moral,  qui 
peut  entrainer  la  perte  de  votre  ame  ;  prenez  dans  Pinstant  merae 
la  resolution  ferme  de  vous  examiner  regulierement  a  l'avenir; 
pour  vous  rappeler  ce  devoir,  rattachez-en  la  pensee  a  quelque 
marque  visible,  a  quelque  souvenir  materiel  qui  ne  vous  permette 
pas  d'oublier  le  soir  le  compte  que  je  vous  demande ;  faites  cela 
jusqu'a  ce  que  l'habitude  en  soit  assez  bien  etablie  pour  n'avoir 
plus  besoin  d'avertissement ;  n'exigez  pas  trap  de  vous  meme  dans 
les  commencemens :  quand  on  ne  peut  pas  venir  a  bout  de  faire  tout 
ce  qu'on  veu't,  on  se  decourage,  on  finit  par  ne  plus  se  donner  de 
t-tche,  par  ne  plus  savoir  ou'l'on  en  est;  alors  on  ne  se  rend  compte 
de  rien,  parce  qu'on  n*  exige  rien.  Parvenu  a  ce  point,  d'une 
communion  a  I' autre  on  ne  sauroit  reellemcnt  pas  dire,  si  I' on  ajait 
un  pas  en  avant  dans  le  chemin  du  saint,  ou  un  pas  en  arriere.  He 
communion  en  communion  on  arrive  a  I'heure  de  la  mart,  a  celle  ou 
il  faudra  rendre  un  compte  exact ;  on  seutira  alors  Venormitc  de  ses 
fautes  d'omissionsy  car  je  veux  encore  supposer  qu'il  n'y  a  point 
de  torts  graves  ;  et  alors  que  de  regrets  inutiles,  et  dechirans,  de. 
ne  pas  avoir  fait  ce  compte  dans  le  temps  ou  Ton  etoit  a  meme  de 
voir  le  danger  et  de  s'y  soustraire.  En  prenant  l'habitude  que  je 
vous  demande,  vous  verrez  journellement  les  i'autes,  dans  les- 
quelles  vous  tombez  ;  en  faisant  souvent  le  compte  dontii  s'agit, 
il  y  en  aura  moins  ;  vous  sentirez  par  cela  memo  plus  de  facilite  a 
les  reparer,  vous  serez  moins  ert'rayee  des  changemens,  qu'  il  faudra 
exiger  de  vous.  J'ai  fait  le  compte  de  mes  vote.-,  et  j'ai  rchrousst 
chemin  vers  tes  temoignages*  je  me  suis  hate,  et  n'ui  point  differ e  de 
garder  tes  commandemcus."     P.  51. 

N  n  2 
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The  Regulation  of  the  Imagination  is  the  subject  of  the0 
next  Letter,  which  is   well   written,  and  upon   a  matter  of 
real  importance,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see  its  connexion 
with  that  which  precedes  it,  or  the  one  which  follows,  and  is 
on  Envy.      The  bad  habit  particularly  attacked  under  this 
head  of  the  imagination,  has  been  by  some  one  not  unhappily 
termed  Alnascharism,  from  the  beautiful  little  Eastern  fable, 
of  which  Alnaschar  the  glass-seller,  is  the  hero.     Females 
may  from  many  causes,  partly  constitutional,  and  partly  ac- 
cidental, be  the  most  prone  to  the  indulgence  of  Alnaschar- 
ism; but  we  must  ourselves   confess,  from   sad   experience, 
that  not  they  alone  have  been  seduced  by  it,  nor  to  the  must 
dangerous  excess.     We  are  afraid  that  there  are  too  many 
men,  and  we  know  that  there  are  some,  who  have  suffered 
years  to  slide  away  in  a  dreamy  state  of  half-animation  as  to 
all  the  useful  purposes  of  their  station  ;  who  have  led  upon 
scenes,  and  events,  and  enjoyments  of  their  own  unreason- 
able creation,  till  they  have  been  able  to  turn  but  a  deaf  ear, 
a  cold  hand,  and  an  enfeebled  intellect,  to  the  real  calls  of 
life ;  till  they  have  derived  but  little  pleasure  from  its  mixed 
and  moderate  enjoyments,  and  found  aggravated  bitterness 
in  its  common  disappointments. 

It  would  have  been  natural  and  proper  in  this  place,    ifi 
addressing-  a  young-  woman    on   the   dangerous  habit  of  in- 
dulging the  dreams  of  the  imagination,    to  have  said  a  few 
words  on  the  prevalent  practice  of  novel-reading-.     A  good 
novel  is  a  very  great  treat,  and  ranks  high  among  the  produc- 
tions of  human  wit,  nor  does  the  primary  and  direct  effect  of 
it  appear  to  us  to  be  necessarily  dangerous  to  the  morals  of 
any  reader ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  indiscriminate  reading: 
of  novels,  or  even  of  the  frequent  reading  of  good  ones,  must 
be  to  encourage  in  all  minds,   and  especially  in  the  tender 
minds  of  young  women,  that  baneful  habit  to  which  we  have 
adverted.     It  is  this  which  makes  them  more  dangerous  to 
females,  than  to  our  own  sex ;  almost  every  man  has  of  neces- 
sity that  collision  with  mankind,  that  disturbance  and  inter- 
ference  of  real  business,  and  worldly  interests,  which   may 
serve  to  rouse  him  perforce  from  his  dream,   and  disenchant 
him  from  the  web  of  romance,  in  which  he  has  entangled 
himself;  but  a  young  woman,  living  at  home,  with  no  pro- 
perty to  manage,  no  interest  to  cultivate,  no  family  to  pro- 
vide for,  no  contentions  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  senate,  no  bar- 
gains on  the  change,  no  intrigues  in  the  county;  nothing,  in 
short,  that  she  cannot  in  some  measure  transform  and  accom- 
modate  1o  her  own  ideal  world,  lives  as  it  were  spell-bound, 
a  stranger  to  her  real  duties,  wasting  her  energies  and  her 
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sympathies  on  imaginary  sufferings,  and  unattainable  and 
undesirable  combinations  of  qualities  ;  her  first  suitor  she 
conjures  into  a  repulsive  and  detestable  wretch,  to  whom  she 
is  to  be  sacrificed  for  money,  or  she  arrays  him  with  all  the 
splendours  and  glories  of  the  favoured  knights  of  romance. 
In  either  case,  she  stores  up  much  unhappiness  for  herself, 
and  her  family  ;  she  rejects  a  worthy  and  an  honest  heart,  or 
she  wakes  a  married  woman  to  "  butcher's  bills  and  brewing," 
to  plaguy  servants,  to  imagined  neglects ;  in  short,  to  the  ups 
and  downs,  the  clouds  and  sunshine  of  a  married  life,  which, 
for  our  lasting  good,  are  so  diversified,  and  from  which  solid 
happiness  may  be  extracted  by  a  well  regulated  spirit  with 
reasonable  expectations;  but  which  is  so  unlike  the  paradise 
of  a  girl's  imagination,  that  the  houri,  who  comes  therefrom, 
is  a  creature  unfit  to  breathe,  and  hardly  able  to  live  in  the 
cloudy  atmosphere.  What  too  is  more  important,  and  more 
to  be  deplored,  is,  that  she  comes  to  her  new  situation,  igno- 
rant of  its  duties,  and  but  coldly  disposed  to  the  performance 
of  them;  they  are  too  humble  and  unostentatious,  and  they 
require  too  inglorious  and  unseen  sacrifices  for  her  to  take 
delight  in  them.  Real  life  is,  at  it  were,  a  cheat  and  a  fraud 
upon  her ;  the  lesson  of  disappointment  may  be  too  hard  for  a 
mind  enfeebled  as  her's,  and  there  is  danger  that  she  should, 
instead  of  unravelling  the  dreams  of  her  youth,  and  submitting 
cheerfully  to  the  change,  coldly  wrap  herself  up  in  herself, 
become  soured  in  her  temper,  and  retire  from  all  her  social 
duties  and  affections  to  the  seducing  drams  that  load  the 
shelves  of  her  closet. 

The  twelfth  letter  is  on  sickness,  and  is  an  admirable  one; 
the  religious  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  that  dis- 
pensation are  very  well  noticed,  but  we  know  not  where  we 
have  seen  hints  as  to  our  comportment  under  it,  delivered 
with  more  good  sense,  and  in  a  more  practical  manner,  than 
the  following. 

"  II  est  d'une  grande  importance,  en  effet,  d'etre  bon  malade ; 
dites-vous,  repetez-vpus  qu'il  ne  faut  jamais  vous  abandonner  a 
l'humeur;  elle  est  clans  ces  momens  la  plus  excusable  aux  yeux 
des  autres,  mais  elle  ne  doit  pas  l'etre  aux  votres,  parcequ'il  faut 
dedommager  ceux,  qui  nous  donnent  des  soins,  par  une  maniere 
aimable  de  les  recevoir,  et  de  les  reconnoitre.  II  faut  se  dire 
qu'on  est  dans  leur  dependance,  que  la  maladie  a  en  elle-mcme 
quelque  chose  de  triste,  de  degoutant,  et  qu'il  faut  faire  oublier 
autant  que  cela  depend  de  nous,  a  ceux  qui  nous  soignentj  ces 
inconvenicns,  ou  du  moins  les  racheter  par  tous  ies  moyens  qui 
sunt  en  notre  pouvoir.  Jl  faut  recevoir  les  services  de  nos  parens, 
et  de  noo  donicstiques,  comme  autant  de  graces  qu'ils  veulent  bien 
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nous  fairo,  et  nc  jamais  s'imaginer  clans  quelquc  position  que  Von 
soit,  qu'on  nous  doive  rien.  La  maladie  nivelle,  si  je  puis  parler 
ainsi,  les  conditions,  et  les  ages  ;  on  redevient  enfant,  c'est  a  dire 
qu'il  faut  obeir,  et  n'avoir  plus  de  volonte.  Cherchez  autant  que  vous 
le  pouvez,  si  ce  n'est  a  ctre  gaie,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  toujours  possible, 
du  moins  a  raontrer  un  air  gracieux,  et  reconnoissant.  Ne  per- 
mettez  pas  a  votre  imagination  de  se  mooter  sur  vos  maux,  ce  qui 
vous  donneroit  du  noir,  et  n'en  entretenez  pas  trop  les  autres.  La 
religion,  dans  laquelle  je  vous  prie  de  puisser  vos  forces,  vous  don- 
nera  bien  celle  de  resister  du  plus  au  moins  a  ces  deux  tentations. 
Redoublez  quand  vous  etes  malade,  tous  les  soins  de  proprete ; 
c'est  une  necessity  que  tous  les  services  qu'on  vous  rend,  soient 
moins  desagreables :  vous  devez  aussi  avoir  soin  de  ne  demander 
que  ce  qui  vous  sont  reellement  utiles,  et  de  diminuer  autant  que 
vous  le  pouvez,  la  peine  de  ceux  qui  vous  entourent ;  supported 
pour  cela  des  privations,  quand  elles  ne  portent  que  sur  une  fan- 
taisie,  et  non  sur  la  sante."     P.  30. 

The  Letters  which  follow  are  on  the  Assurance  which  Reve- 
lation gives  us  of  a  Life  to  come,  and  the  proper  Manner  of 
"considering  Death  ;  on  Conscience  ;  on  Friendship  ;  on  Slan- 
der ;  on  Charity ;  on  certain  Methods  of  rendering  ourselves 
useful  to  our  Neighbours  and  Friends  ;  on  Forbearance  (le 
support);  on  our  Duties  to  Inferiors  ;  on  Faith  ;  on  Prayer  ; 
on  Public  Worship  ;  on  the  Sanetificatiori  of  the  Sabbath  ; 
on  the  Fear  of  Death  ;  on  the  Love  of  God.  This  catalogue 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  remark  we  made  in  the  early  part 
of  this  article,  on  the  great  want  of  arrangement  in  the  order 
of  the  subjects  treated  of;  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident, 
that  the  subjects  themselves  are  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant. Our  limits  forbid  us  from  continuing  to  examine 
them  in  detail,  and  we  have  done  enough  already  by  the 
remarks  we  have  made,  and  the  long  extracts  we  have  given, 
to  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  book  for 
themselves.  We  would  observe  in  general,  that  the  merit 
of  the  Letters  is  not  equal,  and  that  those  are  decidedly  the 
best,  which  dwell  in  detail  on  female  and  domestic  duties  ; 
such  are  the  Letters  on  Friendship,  Charity,  Forbearance,  our 
Duties  to  Inferiors.  These  subjects  are  gone  into  so  circum- 
stantially, and  in  a  manner  so  capable,  by  every  one  of  self- 
application,  and  at  the  same  time  are  discussed,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions and  limitations  taken  and  defined  with  so  much 
good  sense  and  clearness,  that  wre  cannot  but  recommend 
them  very  strongly ;  they  seem  to  us  capable  of  rendering 
great  service. 

In  the  Letter  on  Prayer  is  an  expression  which  is  very 
natural  for  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,    bat   froru 
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which  we  totally  dissent,  and  which  we  think  we  ought  to 
notice.  ''  Let  not  your  prayers  be  studied,  that  you  may 
not  be  in  danger  of  repeating  them  merely  by  rote,  without 
the  necessity  of  your  mind  being  engaged  upon  them."  This 
is  not  quite,  but  it  is  nearly,  the  same  question  with  that  of 
a  public  form  of  prayer,  the  advantages  of  which  are  now 
practically  though  tacitly  acknowledged  by  nearly  all  the 
Calvinistic  churches.  We  say  this,  because  the  prayer  from 
the  pulpit  has,  we  believe,  long  ceased  to  be  extempore  even 
by  profession ;  and  if  the  auditory  are  to  follow  the  prayer 
composed  by  the  study  of  any  one  man,  it  is  the  same  thing- 
in  principle  as  following  those  composed  and  authorised  by 
the  united  efforts  of  many.  The  only  question  can  be  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  productions  ;  a  question  which  we 
of  the  Church  of  England  can  have  no  objection  to  leave  to 
the  decision  of  any  competent  judge.  Certainly,  in  our  opi- 
nion, we  have  never  seen  or  heard  any  prayer  of  any  unin- 
spired person,  that  for  completeness  yet  succinctness,  for 
sublimity  yet  simplicity,  for  warmth  yet  moderation,  for  uni- 
versal and  individual  application,  for  eloquence,  for  fitness 
equally  to  the  wauts  and  weakness  of  man,  and  the  greatness 
and  holiness  of  God,  come  within  many  degrees  of  the  public 
service  of  our  own  Church.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  private  prayer  with  the  author  of  this 
little  work.  There  may  be  moments  or  circumstances  in 
which  our  own  unpremeditated  effusions  may  alone  be  able  to 
express  the  feelings'  of  our  heart  to  our  heavenly  Father; 
but  in  general  we  conceive  the  parent,  who  puts  this  book 
into  the  hands  of  his  daughter,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding for  her,  that  it  is  more  safe  to  trust  to  the  judgment, 
and  discretion,  and  piety  of  others,  than  to  her  own,  both  for 
the  subject  matter,  and  for  the  language  of  her  ordinary  and 
daily  addresses  to  the  throne  of  the  King  of  kings.  We 
would  ask  the  author  only  two  questions:  whether  he  means 
to  exclude  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer'  and  if  not,  how  he 
reconciles  the  use  of  it  with  the  general  remark  cited  above  ( 
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rations :  either  original,  or  collected  from  the  latest 
and  most  esteemed  English  Ornithologists  :  and  embel- 
lished with  Figures,  drawn,  engraved,  and  colowed, 
from  the  original  Specimens.  By  E.  Donovan,  F.L  S. 
W.S.  Author  of  the  Natural  Histories  of  British  Birds, 
Fishes,  Insects,  Shells,  fyc.     Vol.  X.     1819. 

Of  all  the  sciences  (we  speak  of  those  that  are  purely  of 
human  origin,)  we  are  not  sure  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
any,  that  \vc  should  have  more  pleasure  in  seeing  generally 
cultivated,  and  more  particularly  by  young  people,  than  the 
science  of  Natural  History.  With  respect  to  scientifical  pur- 
suits in  general,  it  has  been  a  complaint,  and  a  pretty  old 
complaint,  that  the  tendency  of  them  is  to  accustom  the 
mind,  in  its  contemplation  of  natural  objects,  simply  to  the 
observation  of  secondary  causes.  As  this  complaint  has 
either  been  founded  upon  an  experience  of  the  evil,  than 
proposed  as  an  hypothetical  objection,  it  is  certainly  entitled 
to  weight;  although  to  suppose  that  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  God,  should  lead  to  any  thing  but  a 
deeper  admiration  of  his  goodness  and  power,  is  not  an 
opinion  that  we  could  willingly  embrace.  It  may,  in  some 
minds,  lead  to  a  forgetfulness  ofGocl,  but,  at  all  events,  it 
can  never  lead  to  a  denial  of  him. 

But,  however,  be  the  Iruth  of  the  remark  what  it  may,  it 
is  at  least  certain,  that  it  will  not  apply  to  the  study  now 
before  us.  In  Natural  History,  every  fact  is  connected  with 
Natural  Theology. 

'  When  we  appeal,'  says  Paley,  in  his  argument  to  prove 
the  goodness  of  God,  '  to  the  parts  and  faculties  of  animals, 
and  to  the  limbs  and  senses  of  animals  in  particular,  we 
state,  I  conceive,  the  proper  method  of  proof,  for  the  con- 
elusion  which  we  wish  to  establish.  I  will  not  say,  that  the 
insensible  parts  of  nature  are  made  solely  for  the  sensitive 
parts  :  but,  this  I  say,  that  when  we  consider  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity,  we  can  only  consider  it,  in  relation  to  a 
sensitive  being.  Without  this  reference,  or  referred  to 
any  thing  else,  the  attribute  has  no  object ;  the  term  has  no 
meaning.  Head  matter  is  nothing.  The  parts,  therefore, 
especially  the  limbs  and  senses  of  animals,  although  they 
constitute  in  mass  and  quantity,  a  small  portion  of  the  ma- 
terial creation,  yet  since  they  alone  are  instruments  of  per- 
<  option,  they  compose  what  may  be  called  the  whole  of 
\isib!e  nature,  estimated  with  a  view  to  the  disposition  of  its 
author.     Consequently   it  is  in   these  that  we  are  to   seek 
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his  character.     Il  is  by  these  that  we  are   to  prove,    that  the 
world  was  made  with  a  benevolent  design.' 

Now  a  study  upon  which  alone   the  proof,  from  natural 
religion,  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  is  founded,  can 
surely  never  be  considered  as  an  unimportant  study,  and  for- 
tunately the  study  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  important ;  and  the 
application  of  it  to  its   proper  purpose, — to  that  purpose 
which  ought  to   be   the    application    of  every  science, — is, 
moreover,  as  obvious  and  immediate  as  it  is  delightful.     In 
chemistry  or  any  of  the  experimental  sciences,  our  business 
is  merely  to  trace  a  fact;  and  when  we  have  ascertained  this, 
our  business,  as  far  as  chemistry  is  concerned,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  at  an  end.     But  in  Natural  History,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  fact  as  the  reason  of  the  fact,  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  enquiry.     We  do  not  confine  our  curiosity  to  the  dis- 
covery of  this  or  that  instinct  in  any  animal,  but  it  is  always 
kept  upon  the  stretch  to  find  out  What  it  is,  in  its  general  his- , 
tory  and  circumstances  that  renders  the  instinct  in  question 
necessary.     But  we  are  rambling  into  a  disputation,  when  our 
intention  is  merely  to  notice  a  work  that  furnishes,  of  itsell, 
as  little  matter  for  disputation,  as  a  book  connected  with  the 
subject  of  Natural  History  well  could  do. 

The  work,  whose  title  is  prefixed   to  the  present  article, 
has  been  many  years  completing,  and  is  now  finished.     And 
though  it  contains  no  pretensions  to  originality  with  respect 
to  its  scientifical  materials,  yet  as  a  subsidium  to  the  study  of 
English  Ornithology,  we  consider  it  as  so  valuable  and  beau- 
tiful a  contribution  to  the  particular  branch  of  the  science  to 
which  it  relates,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  going  a  little  out 
of  our  way,  in  order  to  make  the  fact  of  its  completion  more 
generally  known.     The  merit  of  the  work  consists  principally 
in  the  exquisite  style  in  which  the  plates  are  coloured  and 
engraved ;  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  forms  in  this  respect  so 
perfect  a  book  of  reference  for  the  library  of  a  naturalist,  as 
really  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  museum.     This,  how- 
ever^ is  a  merit,  of  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  review 
to  convey  any  notion  into  the  mind  of  a  reader  ;  but  in  order 
that  we  may  have  some  excuse  for  the  extended  notice  which 
we  have   taken  of  the  work,  we  shall   present  our  readers 
with   a  specimen    of   the  manner  in  which  the   author  has 
performed  the  task  which  belonged  to  him,  not  as  an  artist, 
but  a  naturalist-     For  tliis  purpose  we  extract,  at  random, 
the    following  account    of    the    Greenfinch,    or    Fringilla 
Virens. 
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"  PLATE  CCXL. 

FRINGILLA  VIRENS. 

GREENFINCH. 

Passeres. 
GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Bill  conic,  straight  and  pointed. 
SPECIFIC   CHARACTER 

AND 

SYNONYMS. 

Olive,  beneath  flesh  colour :  wing  coverts  white,  in  the  middle 
black :  wings  and  tail  black. 
Fkingiixa  virens  :  olivacea,  subtus  incarnata  tetricibus  alarum 

albis,  medio   migris,  remigibus  rectricibusque 

nigris, 
Fringilea  celebs.     &  fern.  Linn.  Syst.  I.  p.   318.  3. — Gmel. 

Syst.  I.  p.  901. 
Fringilla  alis  et  cauda  nigris.     Le  Pincon  a  Ailes  et  queue  noires, 

Briss.  111.  p.  153.  A. — Id.  Svo.  I.  p.  34-8. — 

Buffi  iv. p.  121. 1. 
Chaffinch  var.  A.     Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  258.  10. 
Fringilla  ceelebs  (3.  An  feminae  varietas  ?  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  437.  12, 

"  We  are  not  entirely  convinced  that  we  are  proceeding  with 
sufficient  caution  in  separating  the  Greenfinch  from  the  Chaffinch, 
as  two  distinct  species.  Such  a  separation  is  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nions of  very  able  writers  upon  the  subject  of  Ornithology,  but  not- 
withstanding this  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that  future  ob- 
servations may  justify  the  accuracy  of  our  conclusion,  or  at  leasf 
afford  a  presumptive  evidence  in  its  favour. 

"  Every  practical  Ornithologist  will  admit  of  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  birds,  and  be  prepared  to  point  out  the  difference 
that  prevails  between  the  two  species,  and  the  sexes  of  each  ;  and 
hence  arises  an  obvious  difficulty  in  endeavouring  to  determine 
whence  this  difference  of  opinion  between  the  practical  and  scien- 
tific Ornithologist  has  originated.  'I  he  naturalist  affirms  that  the 
Greenfinch  is  a  variety  of  the  female  Chaffinch,  but  in  reply  to  this, 
the  practical  observer  points  out  the  two  sexes  of  each  kind.  It  re- 
quires, therefore,  more  than  ordinary  caution  in  attempting  to  com- 
bine the  two  opinions,  and  we  must  finally  conclude  that  the  Green- 
finch is  a  mere  variety  of  the  Chaffinch,  or  reject  the  opinions  of  the 
scientific  naturalist  as  not  fully  authorized  by  the  facts  of  nature. 
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"  That  the  varieties  of  the  Chaffinch  are  numerous,  as  indeed  are 
those  of  many  common  birds  will  be  conceded,  but  when  as  it  ap- 
pears that  we  are  enabled  to  determine  from  the  external  aspect  of 
the  birds,  as  well  as  from  dissection  that  both  the  sexes  of  the 
Greenfinch  are  distinctly  known,  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  think 
they  must  be  specifically  different. 

"  We  have  been  long  since  in  possession  of  what  we  consider  as 
the  two  sexes  of  each  of  these  birds,  the  Chaffinch  and  the  Green- 
finch, and  have  no  idea  in  our  mind  that  they  can  be  the  same.  We 
are  aware  that  this  was  also  the  persuasion  of  the  late  Mr.  Green, 
a  very  intelligent  observer  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  our  common 
English  birds,  and  who  was  inclined  and  able  to  bestow  more  at- 
tention upon  this  curious  subject  of  inquiry  than  most  other  col- 
lectors; —  he  was  fully  satisfied  they  are  specifically  distinct :  we 
have  the  two  sexes  of  both  birds  very  beautifully  set  up  by  his 
hands. 

"  It  is  very  well  known  that  the  Greenbird  and  the  Chaffinch  oc- 
casionally associate :  it  is  also  known  that  they  migrate  separately 
in  flocks.  The  Greenfinch,  for  example,  retires  from  Sweden  and 
Holland  in  autumn,  while  the  Chaffinch  remains,  and  passes  the 
winter  alone,  and  is  again  visited  by  their  supposed  mates  in  spring. 
With  us  in  Britain,  both  the  Chaffinch  and  the  Greenfinch  remain 
throughout  the  year,  and  yet  sometimes  flocks  of  the  Greenfinch 
are  seen  without  a  single  Chaffinch,  and  again  the  latter  observed 
in  abundance  without  any  intermixture  of  the  former,  precisely  as 
was  before  observed  of  their  migrations  upon  the  Continent.  With 
these  suggestions  and  facts  before  us,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  believ- 
ing the  Greenfinch  and  Chaffinch  to  be  specifically  distinct:  we 
are  not  inclined  to  speak  with  too  implicit  confidence,  since  it  must 
assuredly  remain  for  future  observation  to  determine  the  point  with 
any  positive  degree  of  certainty  *. 

"  The  Greenfinch  is  one  of  the  mast  abundant  species  of  the 
smaller-  tribes  of  birds  in  this  country.' ' 

In  dismissing  the  work  we  have  only  to  say,  that  Mr, 
Donovan  has  produced  a  work  perfectly  unique  in  its  kind  ; 
and  we  shall  be  happy  to  find  that  his  success  will  be  such  as 
to  induce  him  to  go  on  in  the  line  which  he  has  chosen,  and 
in  which  he  appears  to  possess  such  a  delightful  talent. 


*  "  Dr.  Latham  appears  to  he  the  only  aulhor  inclined  to  our  opinion,  if  we  may 
collect  this  from  the  doubtful  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  our  present  bird 
under  the  specilical  synonyms  of  b'ringilla  cceiebs.     '  An  feininaa  variefas  V     Ina. 

Om. — '  A  vaiiftj  of  ihcftmale  Chaffinch  '.'' 
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Art.  I.  Des  Principes  de  VEconomie  Politique  et  de 
rimpdt.  Par  M  David  Ricardo  ;  Traduit  de  V Anglais. 
Par  F.  S.  Constancio,  D.M.  &c.  ,•  avec  des  Notes  expli- 
catives  et  critiques,  par  M.  Jean-Baptiste  Say,  fyc.  &c 
A  Paris.     1810. 

Of  all  the  cants  which  are  canted  in  this  canting  age,  the 
cant  of  political  economy,  we  think,  bids  fair  to  be  very  soon 
the  most  tormenting.  Good  sense  and  rational  views  are  no 
longer  thought  necessary  in  the  author,  who  takes  upon  him- 
self to  teach  the  public  in  this  very  important  branch  of 
science  :  so  far  from  it,  indeed,  that  the  more  extravagant 
his  positions  are,  and  the  more  startling  his  doctrines,  the 
more  likely  is  he  to  be  praised  and  trusted  by  this  giddy  ge- 
neration. Every  man,  in  short,  who  wishes  to  gain  the  public 
ear,  must  affect  to  say  something  very  new  and  striking,  or 
at  least  to  state  old  truths  in  a  novel  and  paradoxical  man- 
ner :  he  finds  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  out,  that  our 
ancestors  were  arrant  fools  in  the  weighty  matters  of  religion* 
trade,  and  politics;  or  at  all  events  to  insinuate  pretty  broadly 
that  a  light,  hidden  from  all  former  ages,  has  all  at  once 
broken  forth  upon  this  favoured  era  of  the  world. 

In  a  couple  of  pages  to  be  found  in  our  October  Number, 
for  the  year  1817,  we  expressed  very  sincerely  the  obli- 
gations which  we  feel,  in  common  with  all  who  take  any  in- 
terest in  such  matters,  for  the  able  essays  which  Mr.  Ricardo 
has  at  various  times  given  to  the  public,  on  Bullion  and 
Banking.  As  a  practical  person,  indeed,  and  as  an  historian 
of  what  he  has  actually  seen  in  the  course  of  his  experience, 
this  author  is  worthy  of  all  confidence;  whilst  it  will  be  readily 
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acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  are  least  disposed  to  agree 
with  him,  that  as  a  writer  he  is,  on  such  occasions,  completely 
master  of  all  the  facts  and  phraseology  necessary  to  establish 
his  point. 

But  as  a  theorist,  or  expounder  of  principles,  Mr.  Ricardo 
is  a  blind  guide.  He  knows  what  it  is  wise  to  do  in  any  par- 
ticular case  of  commercial  or  money  dealing  ;  but  when  he 
attempts  to  give  reasons  for  this  wisdom,  he  often  does  not  talk 
even  like  aman  of  common  sense.  He  is  betrayed,  too,  into 
much  absurdity  by  the  wish  to  say  something  that  has  not  been 
said  before  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  reference  to  tins  unfortunate 
pursuit  after  novelty,  that  we  can  account  for  the  whimsical 
paradoxes  which  he  ever  and  anon  advances,  in  the  shape  of 
first  truths,  and  for  the  irrational  doctrines  which  he  founds 
upon  them.  He  brings  forward  something  altogether  un- 
thought  of,  and  unimagined  by  any  other  person,  and  then 
seems  to  take  credit  to  himself  for  the  vast  accession  which 
has  thereby  been  made  to  the  science  of  political  economy. 
We  will  give  examples  of  all  this  in  the  sequel. 

Mr.  Ricardo  has  a  way  of  proceeding  in  his  arguments  ex- 
tremely deceiving  to  a  hasty  reader,  and  calculated,  perhaps, 
to  mislead  rather  than  to  instruct  the  most  attentive.  He 
assumes  certain  conditions,  after  the  manner  of  postulata, 
which  are  not  only  incompatible  with  the  actual  condition  of 
things,  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  eye  of  a  common 
observer,  but  which,  in  fact,  exclude  the  consideration  of  the. 
very  point  upon  which  the  whole  enquiry  is  supposed,  to  turn. 
To  illustrate  what  we  mean,  we  shall  take  the  example  of  an 
astronomer  employed  in  calculating  the  mutual  action  and 
disturbances  of  the  planets  in  their  several  orbits,  and  who 
sets  out  by  taking  for  granted  that  Jupiter  is  completely  sta- 
tionary, having  neither  diurnal  nor  annual  motion,  and  that 
his  four  satellites  are  equally  at  rest.  To  such  a  person  we 
sbpuld  undoubtedly  remark,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  as- 
sume the  condition  now  mentioned  ;  for  that,  as  his  hypothesis 
excluded  one  of  the  principal  facts,  whose  operation  was  to 
be  explained,  the  result  of  his  calculation  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  solve. 

The  greater  number  of  our  author's  hypothetical  cases  in- 
volve conditions  not  more  warrantable  than  that  now  speci- 
fied ;  and  his  conclusions,  accordingly,  have  no  agreement 
with  the  actual  condition  of  mankind,  as  buyers  and  sellers  ; 
and 'are,  pf  course,  altogether  useless  when  applied  as  rules 
to  ascertain  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  human  conduct,  in 
the  particular  matters  to  which  thcv  were  meant  to  have  a 
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|  reference.  For  instance,  he  assumes  as  a  postulatum,  and 
ii  employs  it  throughout  a  very  lengthened  discussion,  that, 
il  whilst  all  other  commodities  are  changing  in  their  relative 
I  value,  money  only  is  a  fixed  and  invariable  quantity.  All 
j  other  things  are  thrown  loose,  and  are  even  understood  by- 
hypothesis  to  be  undergoing  very  considerable  alterations  in 
|  their  market  price,  as  compared  with  one  another;  but  money 
|  all  the  while  is  to  continue  wholly  unchanged  and  unchange- 
1  able.  Now,  every  one  must  see,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the 
condition  here  assumed  implies  what  is  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility ;  and  of  course  that  all  the  inferences  and  maxims 
jj  founded  upon  it  must  be  nugatory  in  the  highest  degree.  In 
S  short,  when  we  first  read  Mr.  Ricardo's  book,  we  thought  his 
I  notions  so  singular  and  paradoxical  that  we  did  not  think  it 
I  necessary  to  follow  them  out  at  any  length,  or  to  expose  their 
!|  manifold  absurdities ;  and  it  is  only  because  the  name  of  the 
(  author,  viewed  now  much  more  than  ft  was  then  in  the  light 
!j  of  an  authority,  might  possibly  give  some  degree  of  sanction 
j  to  his  errors,  and  mislead  the  ignorant,  that  we  have  devoted 
|  a  few  hours  to  the  refutation  of  such  of  them  as  seem  the 
j  most  dangerous  in  their  tendency.  For  this  purpose,  we 
i  prefer  the  translation  to  the  original ;  because  we  have  in  the 
j  former,  a  powerful  auxiliary,  in  the  person  of  Jean-Baptiste 
Say  ; — the  best  political  economist  that  has  hitherto  appeared 
I  out  of  England,  and  who  has  rendered  familiar  to  our  French 
i  neighbours,  those  sound  principles  of  the  science,  which  were 
i  originally  illustrated  and  enforced  in  the  "Wealth  of  Nations. 
The  first  chapter  is  on  value ;  and  here  after  stating  the 
j|  common  distinction  between  value  in  use,  and  value  in 
exchange, — of  which  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  a  bushel  of  gold 
I  may  afford  a  good  example, — the  author  proceeds  to  clear  the 
!  ground  for  one  of  his  main  positions,  namely,  the  standard  of 
j!  exchangeable  value.  We  may  mention  at  present,  without 
j  stopping  to  examine  into  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests, 
|  that  this  standard  is,  the  quantity  of  labour  engrossed  in  any 
|  commodity  at  the  moment  it  is  brought  to  .market,  counting 
I  from  the  first  hand  to  the  last. 

Dr.  Smith  had  observed  in  the  first  book  of  his  great  work, 
I  that  in  the  rude  state  of  society  which  precedes  both  the  ace u- 
i  mulation  of  stock,  and  the  appropriation  of  land,  the  propor- 
|  tion  between  the  quantities  of  labour  necessary  for  acquiring 
|  different  objects,  seems  the  only  circumstance  which  could 
ij  afford  any  rule  for  exchanging  them  for  one  another.  If 
ij  among  a  nation  of  hunters  for  example,  says  he,  it  usually  costs 
i  twice  the  labour  to  kill  a  beaver  which  it  does  to  kill  a  deer, 
i  one  beaver  should  naturally  exchange  for,  or  be  worth  two 
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deer.  It  is  natural,  he  continues,  that  what  is  usually  the 
produce  of  two  days'  or  two  hours'  labour,  should  be  worth 
double  of  whaj.  is  usually  the  produce  of  one  day's  or  one 
hour's  labour.  In  such  a  condition  of  society,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that,  as  the  same  author  expresses  it,  the  real  price 
of  every  thing,  or  what  every  thing  really  costs  to  the  man 
who  wants  to  acquire  it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring  it. 
What  every  thing  is  really  worth  to  the  man  who  has  ac- 
quired, and  who  wants  to  dispose  of  it,  or  exchange  it  for  some- 
thing else,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  which  it  can  save  to  himself, 
and  which  it  can  impose  upon  other  people.  "  Labour/'  it 
is  therefore  concluded,  "  was  Ihe  first  price— the  original 
purchase-money  paid  for  all  things." 

In  the  rude  state  of  social  existence  which  Dr.  Smith  had  all 
along  in  his  eye,  labour  would  unquestionably  be  the  principal 
standard  of  exchangeable  value,  and  the  barter  carried  on 
among  mere  fishers  and  hunters  would,  it  is  probable,  be  re- 
gulated nearly  in  the  way  which  he  has  described.  But  even 
in  that  state,  the  caprice  and  taste  of  individuals  would  inter- 
fere to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  operations  of  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  which  we  are  now  speaking ;  and  if  deer  hap- 
pened, from  any  circumstance,  to  be  in  a  proportionably 
greater  demand  than  beavers,  one  of  the  latter  would  not  in 
all  cases  exchange  for  two  of  the  former,  merely  because  it 
required  a  double  quantity  of  labour  to  procure  it.  Still, 
taken  in  connection  with  all  the  qualifying  circumstances  in 
which  the  case  is  stated  by  the  illustrious  author,  we  readily 
admit  that  labour  would  be  the  common,  because  the  most 
accessible,  standard  of  value. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  as  society  advanced,  and  the  wants 
of  mankind  increased,  a  variety  of  circumstances  would  com- 
bine to  modify  the  simple  standard  of  value  used  among 
savages ;  and  of  these  circumstances  the  most  essential  are 
the  appropriation  of  territory,  and  the  accumulation  of  stock. 
There  would  then  be  landlords,  manufacturers,  and  hired 
servants  in  the  community,  to  whom  severally,  certain  por- 
tions of  every  commodity  produced  by  their  united  means, 
would  fall  to  be  divided.  How  absurd,  then,  is  it  in  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo  to  maintain,  in  opposition  to  every  authority,  and  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  our  own  experience,  that  the  exchange- 
able value  of  all  commodities  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
labour  necessary  to  produce  them  ;  and,  consequently,  that 
every  increase  in  ihe  quantity  of  labour  augments  the  value 
of  the  article  on  which  it  is  expended,  whilst  every  diminu- 
tion of  that  quantity  must  diminish  the  exchangeable  va!ue. 
According  to  his  notions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  tell  how  much 
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labour — that  is,  muscular  exertion,  and  mechanical  skill — has 
been  realized  in  any  piece  of  goods,  in  order  to  know  what 
will  be  its  exchangeable  value  in  the  market;  and  this,  with- 
out putting  youiself  to  the  trouble  to  enquire  whether  the 
commodity  be  in  demand  or  not,  or  even  whether  any  person 
will  buy  it.  If  he  had  simply  said  that  such  ought  to  be  its 
exchangeable  value,  as  it  is,  without  any  doubt,  its  natural 
price,  we  could  have  assented  to  his  doctrine,  as  being  an  old 
common-place  remark  which  he  himself  has  been  the  first  to 
dispute :  but  when  we  find  that  the  whole  system  of  his  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation"  proceeds  upon 
the  ground,  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities 
is  actually  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  labour  embodied  in 
them,  we  are  no  longer  allowed  to  doubt,  that  the  more  para- 
doxical opinion  is  the  one  which  our  author  embraces.  In- 
deed he  openly  avows  his  tenet  when  he  says,  (p.  11.)  "  If 
any  one  commodity  could  be  found  which  now,  and  at  all 
times  required  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  labour  to  pro- 
duce it,  that  commodity  would  be  of  an  unvarying  value,  and 
would  be  eminently  useful  as  a  standard  by  which  the  varia- 
tions of  other  things  might  be  measured."  That  is,  if  we 
understand  the  author  aright,  labour,  although  of  itself  no 
standard  of  value,  is  converted  into  such  a  standard  the  mo- 
ment it  is  incorporated  with  any  given  material ;  whence  it 
follows  that  labour,  which  like  all  other  things  procurable  for 
money  varies  in  its  price  according  to  the  state  of  the  market, 
becomes  an  invariable  quantity  as  soon  as  it  is  combined  with 
a  manufactured  commodity,  how  variable  soever  in  price  the 
raw  constituents  of  that  commodity  may  have  been.  The 
doctrine,  in  short,  resolves  itself  into  this ;  that  labour,  al- 
though itself  subject  to  the  greatest  and  most  sudden  changes 
in  market  value,  is  capable  of  giving  to  materials  equally 
variable,  a  fixed,  unalterable,  and  determinate  value. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  precise  standard  of  value  generally 
considered,  applicable  to  all  the  commodities  used  in  any 
civilized  country;  and,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  standard 
of  exchangeable  value,  besides  that  very  fluctuating  one,  which 
arises  from  the  proportion  between  the  supply  of  any  com- 
modity, and  the  demand  which  subsists  for  it.  In  this  case, 
we  see  the  buyer  giving  as  little,  and  the  seller  taking  as  much 
as  he  can,  for  the  article  which  the  one  wishes  to  have,  and 
the  other  wishes  to  part  with ;  and  the  price  is  ultimately 
settled  by  a  reference,  not  to  the  number  of  days  or  hours 
which  a  man  spent  in  making  it,  but  to  the  average  sum  of 
money  which  such  articles  bring  in  the  market.  In  short,  the 
value  of  things,  as  M.  Say  remarks,  being  a  quality  essentially 
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variable  from  one  time  to  another,  and  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, the  value  of  any  one  thing,  were  it  even  that  of  labour, 
cannot  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  value  of  any  other  thing,  ex- 
cept in  a  given  time  and  place.  An  invariable  measure  of 
values  is  therefore  a  pure  chimera ;  because  we  cannot  mea- 
sure values  but  by  values,  that  is,  by  a  quantity  which  is  itself 
essentially  variable.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the 
notion  of  value  has  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.  It 
is  not  more  imaginary  than  the  idea  of  heat,  which  existing 
as  a  quality  in  all  bodies,  has  a  fixed  amount  in  none. 

It  is  beyond  all  measure  ridiculous,  then,  to  constitute  the 
quantity  of  labour  engrossed  in  a  commodity  the  standard  of 
its  exchangeable  value. 

"  M.  Ricardo  me  semble  a.  tort  de  ne  considerer  ici  qu'un  des 
elemens  de  la  valeur  des  choses  ;  c'est  a  dire  le  travail,  ou,  pour 
parler  plus  exactement,  l'etendue  des  sacrifices  qu'il  faut  faire  pour 
les  produire.     11  neglege  le  premier  element,  le  veritable  fondement 
de  la  valeur,  l'utilite.     C'est  l'utilite  qui  occasionne  la  demande 
qu'on  fait  d'une  chose.     D'un  autre  cote,  les  sacrifices  qu'il  faut 
faire  pour  qu'elle  soit  produite,  en  d'autres  mots,  les  frais  de  pro- 
duction, font  sa  rarete,  bornent  la  quantite  de  cette  chose,  quis'offre 
a  l'echange.     Sa  valeur  s'eleve  d'autant  plus  qu'elle  est  plus  de- 
mandee  et  moins  offerte  ;   et  s'eleve  A'autant  moins   qu'elle   est 
moins  demandee  et  plus  offerte.     Ce  principe  est  fondamental  en 
economie  politique  ;  il  est  confirme  par  une  experience  constante  ; 
il  est  explique  par  le  raisonnement.     Ce  n'est  pas  done  les  frais  de 
production  seids,  ce  que  M.  Ricardo,  d'apres  Smith,  appelle  le  prix 
naturel  d'une  chose,  qui  regie  sa  valeur  echangeable,  son  prix  cou- 
rant,  si  l'on  veut  exprimer  cette  valeur  en  monnaie.     Lorque  les 
frais  de  production  augmentent,  pour  que  la  valeur  echangeable 
augmentat  aussi,  il  faudroit  quele  rapport  de  l'offre  et  de  la  demande 
restat  le  meme ;  il  faudroit  que  la  demande  augmentat  aussi;  et  il 
est  de  fait  qu'elle  diminue ;  il  est  impossible,  toutes  circonstances 
etant   d'ailleurs  les  memes,  qu'elle  ne  diminue  pas.     La  valeur 
echangeable  ne  peut  done  pas  monter  comme  les  frais  de  produc- 
tion.    C'est  pour  avoir  perdu  de  vue  ce  fait  constant,  et  par  conse- 
quent ce  principe  fondamental,  que  M.  Ricardo  a  ete  entraine,  je 
crois,  dans  quelques  erreurs,  que  je  prendrai  la  liberte  de  relever 
dans  l'interet  de  la  science,    et  sans  m'ecarter  des  regards  que 
merite  l'auteur  par  ses  qualites  personnelles  autant  que  par  ses 
talens." 

This  note  from  Say,  contains  a  brief  outline  of  the  true 
doctrine  on  exchangeable  value,  and  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  outrageous  paradox  contained  in  the  chapter  to  which  it  is 
annexed.  Nor  is  Mr.  Ricardo  satisfied  with  making  labour, 
when  embodied  in  a  manufactured  commodity,  the  standard 
of  exchangeable  value ;   but  he  seems,  moreover,  to  insist 
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upon  tliis  rule,  even  when  he  distinguishes  labour  from  the 
price  of  labour.     It  is  not  the  amount  of  wages,  paid  for  exe- 
cuting a  piece  of  work,  which  he  assumes  for  the  standard  of 
its  mercantile  value ;  but,  bond  fide,  the  actual  quantity  of 
muscular  energy,   the  mere  animal  nisus,   the  physical  appli- 
cation of  bone  and  flesh,  in  the  held,  or  in  the  work-shop. 
Nay,  it  is  one  of  his  principles  of  political  economy,  that  the 
rise  and  fall  of  wages  make  no  difference  in  the  exchangeable 
value  of  a  manufactured  article ;  for  if  there   be  the  same 
quantity  of  labour  in  it,  the  market-price  must  continue  the 
same.      Other  writers  in  this  held  of  enquiry,  and,  without 
doubt,  all  practical  men  engaged  in  whatever  branch  of  ma- 
nufactures, have  hitherto  thought  it  a  matter  of  indifference, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  marketable  value  of  any  commodity  was 
concerned,  whether  the  work  was  done  in  the  same  time  by 
thirty  men,  at  a  guinea  a  week,  or  by  twenty  men  at  a  guinea 
and  a  half;  the  amount  of  wages,   and  the  time  employed, 
being  the  only  considerations  which,  in  such  a  case,   could 
determine  their  preference.     But  Mr.  Ricardo  seems  to  think 
differently.    He  admits,  for  example,  that  cotton  goods  would 
fall  in  value,  that  is,  in  price,  if  fewer  men  were  required  to 
cultivate  the  raw  cotton,  or  if  fewer  sailors  were  employed  in 
navigating,  or  shipwrights  in  constructing,  the  ship  in  which 
it  was  conveyed  to  us;  if  fewer  hands  were  employed  in  raising 
the  buildings  and  machinery,  or  if  these,  when  raised,  were 
rendered  more   efficient.     The   goods  would  fall,  he  says, 
"  because  a  less  quantity  of  labour  was  necessary  to  their 
production  ;"  but  we  are  not  allowed   to  think  that  the  same 
effect  would  be  produced  had  the  wages  of  all  the  people  em- 
ployed,  been  lowered  to  a  proportional  amount.     It  is  fewer 
men,  not  fewer  pounds  paid  to  the  men,  which  constitutes  the 
secret  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  system.     If  three  men  can  be  made  to 
do  a  job  instead  of  ten  men,  although  you  should  pay  to  the 
three  as  much,  in  name  of  wages,  as  you  formerly  paid  to  the 
ten,  you  are  to  consider  the  work  as  much  more  cheaply  exe- 
cuted, and  you  are  to  sell  it  at  a  much  lower  rate,  because  it 
contains  a  smaller  quantity  of  labour.      A  rise  of  wages 
makes  things  no  dearer  in  the  market,  and  a  fall  of  wages 
makes  them  no  cheaper.     "  If,"  says  he,  "  with  the  same 
quantity  of  labour  a  less  quantity  offish,  or  a  greater  quantity 
of  game  were  obtained,  the  value  of  fish  would  rise  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  game.     If,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  a  less  quantity  of  game,  or  a  greater 
quantity  offish  were  obtained,  game  would  rise  in  comparison 
with  fish.     The  comparative  value  of  the  fish  and  the  game 
would  be  entirely  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  labour  realized 
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in  ^ach ;  whatever  might  be  the  quantity  of  production,  or 
however  high  or  Tow  general  wages  or  profits  might  be." 

••He  illustrates  his  favourite  doctrine  by  a  great  variety  of 
imaginary  cases,  assuming  throughout  the  very  trifling  data 
that  whilst  all  other  things  change  in  value  money  remains 
fixed,  and  that  the  proportion   between  the  supply  and  the 
demand,  in  all  the  commodities  he  specifies,  continues  in- 
variably the  same.     In  the  whole  of  his  hypothetical  manu- 
factures and  mercantile  dealings,  his  fisheries  and  his  fur-trade, 
his  stockings,  hats,   and  gloves,  it  is  never  so  much  as  ima- 
gined that  people  may  take  a  liking  for  one  thing  more  than 
for  another,   that  there  might  be  a  run  at  one  time  on  the 
salmon,  and  at  another  time  on  the  venison,  or  that  muffs  and 
ruffs  might  be  more  in  demand  than  cotton  stockings  or  silk 
pelisses.     All  such  considerations  are  entirely  overlooked,  or 
rejected.     Taste,  fashion,   caprice,  change  of  seasons,  and 
change  of  mode,  are  all  supposed  to  be  in  a  quiescent  state; 
and  no  one  thing,  in  short,  is  to  be  susceptible  of  variation, 
except  the  "  quantity  of  labour."     These  arrangements  being 
made,    Mr.   Ricardo    thus  proceeds   to    expound.       H  If  a 
salmon  were  worth  1/.  and  a  deer  21.  one  deer  would  be  worth 
two  salmon.     But  a  deer  might  become  of  the  value  of  three 
salmon,  for  more  labour  might  be  required  to  obtain  the  deer, 
or  less  to  get  the  salmon,  or  both  these  causes  might  operate 
at  the  same  time."    Money,  we  ought  to  remark,  in  passing,  is 
here  to  be  considered  as  an  invariable  standard ;  and  upon 
this  assumption  he  continues  as  follows.     "  If  salmon  conti- 
nued to  sell  for  1/.  whilst  deer  rose  to  3/.  we  might  conclude 
that  more  labour  was  required  to  obtain  the  deer.     If  deer 
continued  at  the  same  price  of  21.  and  salmon  sold  for  13*.  4d. 
we  might  then  be  sure  that  less  labour  was  required  to  obtain 
the  salmon  ;  and  if  deer  rose  to  21.  10*.  and  salmon  fell  to 
16*.  8d.  we  should  be  convinced  that  both  causes  had  operated 
in  producing  the  alteration  of  the  relative  value  of  these  com- 
modities.— No  alteration  of  wages  could  produce  any  alteration 
in  the  relative  values  of  these  commodities,  &c.  &c." 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  a  rise  of  wages  makes  no  rise 
in  the  exchangeable  value,  that  is,  the  price  of  the  goods 
upon  which  the  wages  are  expended,  he  next  goes  on  to  shew 
how  by  a  rise  of  wages,  in  certain  circumstances,  manufac- 
tured commodities  would  experience  an  actual  fall  in  price, 
even  to  the  enormous  amount  of  68  per  cent.  We  are  by  no 
means  quizzing  the  reader  when  we  assure  him,  that  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo seriously  undertakes  to  prove  that,  iu  a  particular  pre- 
dicament, if  wages  be  raised  just  seven  per  cent,  goods  will 
fall  from  100/.  to  321.  that  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  at  the 
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rate  of  68/.  per  centum.  One  is  naturally  tempted  to  whisper 
into  the  ear  of  this  wonder-working  economist,  'Pray,  Sir, 
raise  the  wages  a  per  cent,  or  two  more,  and  then  we  shall 
get  the  goods  for  nothing.'  But  another  per  cent,  would  en- 
tirely spoil  the  trick,  for  seven  is  the  number  at  which  the 
prestige  is  shown  off  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  eight  or 
nine  is  quite  inadmissible.  When  we  first  read  this  part  of 
the  book,  our  curiosity  was  excited  to  a  very  high  pitch  as  to 
the  means  by  which  this  feat  was  to  be  accomplished.  JRaise 
men's  wages,  and  yet  have  goods  cheaper  ;  nay,  at  less  than 
one-third  of  the  former  price !  But  our  curiosity  was  turned 
into  amazement  and  contempt,  when  we  came  to  the  following 
sentences.  "  Suppose  that  an  engine  is  made  which  will  last 
for  a  hundred  years."  "  Suppose,  too,  that  this  machine, 
without  any  labour  whatever,  could  produce  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  commodities  annually,  and  that  the  profits  were  10  per 
cent."  &c. ! ! 

This  ingenious  author  might,  with  equal  gravity  and  wisdom, 
have  announced  a  cheap  mode  of  travelling  to  France,  to  be 
instantly  resorted  to  whensoever  the  coach-masters  and  ship- 
pers shall  raise  the  present  fares  one  shilling  in  the  pouuu. 
1  Suppose  that  every  one  wishing  to  go  to  France  shall  be  able 
to  provide  himself  with  wings.  Suppose,  too,  that  a  man  of 
ordinary  strength  shall  be  able  to  support  a  flight  of  twenty- 
one  miles  at  the  least,  against  wind  and  weather.  And 
suppose,'  &c.  &c. — the  expediency  of  the  thing  is  demon- 
strated. 

This  is  not  a  whit  more  ridiculous  than  to  announce  to  the 
world,  that  the  price  of  goods  would  be  lowered  immensely 
by  raising  mens'  wages,  and  then  to  inform  us  that  all  the 
work  was  to  be  done  by  a  machine,  supposed  to  last  a  hun- 
dred-years,  and  to  produce  annually  a  given  quantity  of 
commodities,  without  any  human  labour  whatever.  The 
raising  of  wages,  too,  is  connected  with  this  result  in  no 
other  way,  than  as  the  additional  expense  of  hiring  men  would 
induce  the  master-manufacturer  to  discharge  them  altogether, 
and  to  have  all  his  work  done  by  means  of  the  centennial 
engine.  The  fall  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  particular 
kind  of  goods  made  by  this  imaginary  piece  of  mechanism, 
is,  therefore,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inventor  of  the  engine, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  rise  of  wages  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  Mr.  Ricardo's  hypothesis,  that  neither  man  nor 
woman  is  to  be  employed  in  superintending  the  said  engine, 
but  that  it  is  to  produce  its  annual  amount  of  commodities 
"  without  any  labour  whatever." 

To  understand  the  terms  of  the  paradox  a  little  more  com- 
pletely, it  will  be  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  another 
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of  Mr.  Ricardo's  principles  of  political  economy  leads  him 
to  maintain,  that  as  the  whole  value  of  commodities,  agricul- 
tural and  manufactured,  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
profits  of  stock  and  the  wages  of  labour,  so,  whenever  wages 
rise,  the  profits  of  stock  necessarily  fall,  and  when  wages 
fall,  the  profits  of  stock  necessarily  rise.  Assuming  these 
facts  as  a  first  principle,  in  all  cases,  and  taking  for  granted, 
as  usual,  that  money  never  changes  in  value,  and  that  the 
proportion  between  the  supply  and  the  demand  of  any  given 
commodity  never  alters,  (which  is  as  if  the  astronomer  were 
to  assume  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations,  that  all  the  planets 
stand  still,  and  that  they  all  stand  still  to  all  eternity,)  he 
assigns  a  specific  sum  to  be  divided  between  the  master  and 
the  workmen,  as  the  unalterable  price  of  the  goods  which 
they  produce ;  from  which  adaptation  of  hypothetical  con- 
ditions, it  naturally  follows,  that,  if  the  workmen  get  more, 
the  master-manufacturer  must  receive  less,  there  being  only 
a  certain  sum  to  divide  between  them.  Now,  in  the  above 
case  of  the  hundred-year  engine,  we  are  to  suppose  that  the 
wages  of  stocking-makers  (the  commodity  in  question)  had 
been  raised  ;  which  circumstance,  according  to  hypothesis, 
would  immediately  lower  the  profits  Hot  only  of  the  head- 
manufacturers  of  stockings,  but  of  all  other  articles,  such  as 
hats  and  gloves :  and,  hence  the  rise  of  wages  would  have 
the  double  effect  of  securing  a  preference  in  favour  of  the 
engine,  as  a  fabricator  of  stockings,  and  also  of  lowering 
the  profits  on  all  kinds  of  manufactures ;  and  consequently, 
in  common  with  these,  on  the  stockings  produced  by  the 
engine  itself.  And  supposing  that  the  rise  of  wages  had 
been  seven  per  cent.,  thereby  reducing  profits  from  10  per 
cent,  to  3,  in  every  department  of  trade,  it  becomes  as  clear 
as  day  that,  as  the  machine  makes  no  demand  for  additional 
wages,  is  to  last  a  hundred  years,  and  is  content  to  produce 
goods  at  3  per  cent  of  profit,  instead  of  10  per  cent,  formerly 
awarded  to  the  muscle-and-bone  engines,  the  fall  of  price 
announced  by  our  ingenious  author  must  infallibly  take  place. 
This  down-come  of  price  would  be  as  follows : 


"  68  per  cent,  if  the  machine  would  last. . . .  100  years, 
28  per  cent,  if  the  machine  would  last   ...     10  years, 

13  per  cent,  if  it  would  last 3  years, 

And  little  more  than  6  per  cent,  if  it  lasted      1  year." 

It  is  surprising  that  the  gross  absurdity  of  his  conclusions 
did  not  lead  Mr.  Ricardo  to  suspect  the  soundness  of  his 
principles.  Had  he  not  been  brought  to  it  by  the  love  of 
theory,  could  he  ever  have  given  it  as  his  sober  opinion,  that 
>t  is  for  the  advantage  of  farmers  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
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their  produce,  and  that  it  is  greatly  for  the  interest  of  land- 
lords to  prevent  all  improvements  in  machinery  or  otherwise, 
which  might  render  land  more  productive.     "  It  is,"  says  he, 
"  for  the  interest  of  the  landlord  that  the  cost  attending-  the 
production  of  corn  should  be  increased;"  and  consequently, 
if  country  gentlemen   knew  what  was  good  for  them,  they 
would   instantly   consume   with  fire   all   improved   ploughs, 
weeders,  breakers,   threshing-machines,  and   reaping   appa- 
ratus.    They  would  even  bury  all  manure,  abolish  draining, 
and  shut  up  all  lime-quarries  ;  and,  by  these  and  all  similar 
means,  embody  as  much  human  labour  as  possible  in  every 
bushel  of  corn  which  the  ground  was  permitted  to  yield,     A 
rise  in  the  price  of  raw  produce,  again,  is  detrimental  to  the 
farmer ;  and  if  such  persons  could  perceive  what  really  makes 
for  their  interest,  they  would  combine  every  market-day,  to 
keep  down  and  to  lower,  if  practicable,  the  price  of  wheat 
and  oats.    But  in  these  degenerate  times,  and  notwithstanding 
that  Mr.  Ricardo's  principles  of  political  economy  have  been 
two  years  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  land-owners  are  found 
persisting  in   their  endeavours  to  introduce  every  kind  of 
improvement  into  husbandry,  to  patronize  every  attempt  that 
is  made  to  diminish  human  labour,   or  to  render  it  more  effi- 
cient ;  whilst  their  tenants,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they 
carry  their  produce  to  market,  take  every  farthing  they  can 
get  for  their  corn  and  hay,  and  are  even  foolish  enough  to  be 
pleased  when  prices  are  looking  up. 

All  this  nonsense,  which  Mr.  Ricardo  illustrates  in  the 
gravest  manner  possible,  and  with  the  full  self  complacency 
of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  is  striking  out  lights  for  the  good 
of  society,  arises  from  his  radical  principle  that  the  market 
value  of  all  commodities  is  regulated,  not  by  the  demand  for 
them  compared  with  the  supply,  but  by  the  quantity  of  labour 
actually  expended  upon  their  production.  The  absurdity 
originating  here  is  no  doubt  still  further  increased  by  the  cor- 
relative dogma,  that  in  every  species  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, including  that  of  agriculture,  there  is  always  a  deter- 
minate fixed  sum  to  be  divided  between  the  employer  and 
the  workman,  and  that  the  amount  of  this  sum  is  not  affected 
by  the  rise  or  fall  of  price  at  which  the  commodity  produced 
by  them  is  sold.  We  shall  give  a  case  from  the  chapter  on 
Profits,  which  will  illustrate  what  we  have  advanced,  better 
than  we  could  otherwise  do  it. 

"  The  remaining  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  after  the 
landlord  and  labourer  are  paid,  necessarily  belongs  to  the  farmer, 
and  constitutes  the  profit  of  his  stock.    But  it  may  be  alleged  that 
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as  society  advanced,  his  proportion  of  the  whole  produce  will  be 
diminished,  yet,  as  it  will  rise  in  value,  he,  as  well  as  the  landlord 
and  labourer,  may  notwithstanding  receive  a  greater  value. — It 
may  be  said,  for  example,  that  when  corn  rose  from  4/.  to  10/,  the 
180  quarters  (the  case  had  been  formerly  stated)  obtained  from 
the  best  land  would  sell  for  1800/.  instead  of  720/.  ;  and  therefore, 
though  the  landlord  and  labourer  be  proved  to  have  a  greater 
value  for  rent  and  wages,  still  the  value  of  the  farmer's  profit 
might  also  be  augmented.  This,  however,  is  impossible,  as  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  shew. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  price  of  corn  would  rise  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  difficulty  of  growing  it  on  land  of  a  worse 
quality. 

H  It  has  been  already  remarked  that,  if  the  labour  of  ten  men 
will,  on  land  of  a  certain  quality,  obtain  180  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  its  value  be  4/.  per  quarter,  or  720/. ;  and  if  the  labour  of  ten 
additional  men  will,  on  the  same  or  any  other  land,  produce  only 
170  quarters  in  addition,  wheat  would  rise  from  4/.  to  4/.  4s.  8d.; 
for  170  :  180  : :  4/. :  4/.  4s.  8d.  In  other  words,  as  for  the  produc- 
tion of  170  quarters,  the  labour  of  ten  men  is  necessary,  in  the 
one  case,  and  only  that  of  9.44  in  the  other,  the  rise  would  be  as 
9.44  to  10,  or  as  4/.  to  4/.  4s.  8d.  In  the  same  manner,  it  might 
be  shewn,  that  if  the  labour  of  ten  additional  men  would  only  pro- 
duce 160  quarters,  the  price  would  further  rise  to  4/.  10s. ;  if  150 
quarters  to  4/.  16s.  &c.  &c. 

"  But  when  ISO  quarters  were  produced  on  the  land 
paying  no  rent,  and  its  price  was  4/.  per  quarter,  it  sold  for  ,£720 

"  And  when  170  quarters  were  produced  on  the  land 
paying  no  rent,  and  the  price  rose  to  4/.  4s.  8d.  it  still  sold 
for 720 

"  So,  160  quarters,  at  4/.  10s.  produce •  •   720 

"  And  150  quarters,  at  4/.  16s.  produce  the  same  sum  of  720 

"  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  if  out  of  these  equal  values,  the 
farmer  is  at  one  time  obliged  to  pay  wages  regulated  by  the  price 
of  wheat  at  4/.  and  at  other  times  at  higher  prices,  the  rate  of  his 
profits  will  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  corn. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  I  think  it  is  clearly  demonstrated,  that  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  corn  which  increases  the  money-wages  of  the 
labourer  diminishes  the  money. value  of  the  farmer's  profits." 

But  why,  the  reader  will  naturally  ask,  should  the  sum  to 
be  divided  between  farmer  and  labourer  never  exceed  720/. 
even  when  wheat  rises  to  its  highest  price  I  The  reason  is 
this  ;  corn  never  rises  in  price,  says  Mr.  Ricardo,  but  from 
the  additional  labour  necessary  to  produce  it,  and  in  proportion 
to  that  additional  labour ;  and  as  wages  rise  at  the  same  time 
that  corn  rises,  whilst  every  new  accession  to  the  amount  of 
labour,  becomes  less  and  less  productive,  it  follows,  accord- 
ing   to  our  author's  notions,    that  corn   becomes  relatively 
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(scarcer  and  wages   relatively   higher,  at   the  same  rate   at 

which  corn  becomes  dearer,  so  that  the  farmer  gains  nothing 

by  the  change.     The  answer  to  all  this  mystirication  is  the 

simple    and  well-known  fact,    that    corn  does   not    become 

dearer  only  when  it  requires  more  labour  to  produce  it,  but, 

on  the  contrary,  whensoever  the  mouths  are  multiplied  that 

!  eat  it,  and  thus  give  a  rapidity  to  the  rate  of  the  demand 

!  which  the  supply  is  not.  able  to  overtake.     Recurrence  for  a 

1  moment  to  a  general  principle  liberates  us  at  once  from  the 

trammels  of  hypothesis  ;  and  in  no  market  more  palpably  than 

in  that  of  corn  does  the  rate  of  exchangeable  value  regulate 

itself    by  the   proportion    which   the   supply   bears   to    the 

demand. 

Besides,  practically  speaking,  Mr.  Ricardo's  theory,  even 
were  it  true,  could  never  influence  the  proceedings  of  any 
sane  man  ;  for  although  it  is  granted  on  all  hands  that  wages 
must  keep  pace  ultimately  with  the  advanced  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  of  which  corn  is  unquestionably  the  prin- 
cipal, it  is  equally  well  known  that  there  may  be  an  interval 
of  many  years  between  the  point  at  which  prices  take  the 
start,  and  that  at  which  wages  overtake  them.  The  farmer 
might  make  his  fortune  twice  over,  before  the  demands  of  the 
labourer  would  reduce  his  profits  to  their  former  level.  A 
rising  market  is  therefore  always  an  advantageous  market  to 
the  agriculturist,  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturer ;  and  it  was 
necessary  that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  general  sagacity 
should  have  been  blinded  by  the  mists  of  a  chaotic  system, 
ever  to  have  called  such  an  obvious  truth  in  question. 

It  is  not  only  asserted,  however,  that  the  exchangeable 
value  or  market-price  of  things  is  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  labour  embodied  in  them,  but,  moreover,  by  the  cost  of 
their  production  to  those,  who  produce  them  in  the  least 
favoured  circumstances.  For  example,  it  is  the  expense  of 
raising  corn  in  the  least  productive  field,  or  of  raising  coal 
from  the  least  productive  pit,  that  regulates  the  expense  of 
all  the  other  corn  and  coal  in  the  country :  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, and  among  the  rest,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  have  been  inclined 
to  hold  a  doctrine  directly  opposite  to  that  now  stated.  The 
writer  now  named  was  of  opinion  that  "  the  most  fertile  coal- 
mine regulates  the  price  of  coals  at  all  the  other  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Both  the  proprietor  and  the  undertaker 
of  the  work  find,  the  one  that  he  can  get  a  greater  rent,  the 
other,  that  he  can  get  a  greater  profit,  by  somewhat  under- 
selling their  neighbours."  There  is  no  doubt  a  species  of 
meaning  in  Mr.  Ricardo's  doctrine,  though  it  is  paradoxically 
expressed  ;  and  that  meaning  seems  to  be  this.  The  cost  of 
■ 
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production  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  auy  commodity  can 
be  sold,  for  if  the  price  fell  below  that  cost,  the  manufacture 
of  that  article  would  very  soon  cease,  In  all  countries,  we 
may  presume,  there  are  many  fields  in  cultivation,  and  many 
coal-mines  wrought,  of  which  the  produce  merely  defrays  the 
expense  of  labour,  and  yields  the  ordinary  profit  of  stock. 
If,  therefore,  we  wished  to  know  the  current  price  at  which 
corn  or  coal  was  selling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  fields 
or  mines,  we  might  learn  at  once  by  hearing  from  the  farmer 
and  the  coal-master  what  was  the  expense  of  producing  their 
respective  commodities,  in  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
here  supposed.  But  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that  such 
corn  and  such  coal  regulate  the  price  of  all  other  corn  and 
coal,  even  in  the  same  district  of  country.  So  far  from  it, 
indeed,  that  if  from  any  cause, — and  there  are  many  causes 
competent  to  such  an  effect — these  necessaries  should  fall  in 
price,  the  fields  and  pit  now  under  consideration,  would  in- 
stantly cease  to  be  wrought.  „ 

It  is,  in  short,  the  market-price  of  corn  compared  with 
the  expense  of  raising  it,  which  determines  the  quality  of 
the  land  that  shall  be  taken  or  kept  under  tillage.  When 
prices  are  high,  the  farmer  is  induced  to  lay  out  capital  on 
new  land,  even  if  he  should  derive  little  more  from  it  than 
the  ordinary  profit  of  stock  ;  and  land-owners  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  acton  this  principle  to  a  much  greater  extent,  because, 
besides  receiving  the  common  interest  on  their  money,  in  the 
mean  time,  they  beautify  and  improve  their  property  for  all 
time  coming.  When,  again,  prices  fall,  the  farmer  first,  and 
by  and  by,  the  land-owner,  finds  it  no  longer  advisable  to 
cultivate  barren  lands.  The  produce,  it  is  perceived,  will 
not  defray  the  cost  of  production  ;  and  without  once  ima- 
gining that  the  corn  from  the  penurious  field  is  to  regulate 
the  price  of  corn  all  over  the  country,  the  prudent  cultivator 
allows  it  to  return  to  the  state  of  pasture. 

But  Mr.  Ricardo  denies  again  and  again  that  the  price  of 
commodities  depends  on  the  proportion  which  the  supply 
bears  to  the  demand,  and  indeed,  affects  to  consider  this  old- 
fashioned  doctrine  as  a  damnably  heresy.  "  It  is  the  cost 
of  p  oduction,"  he  exclaims,  "  which  must  ultimately  regu- 
lates the  price  of  commodities,  and  not,  as  has  been  often 
said,  the  proportion  between  the  supply  and  demand." — The 
opinion  that  the  price  of  commodities  depends  '*  solely  on 
the  proportion  of  supply  to  demand,  or  demand  to  supply, 
has  become  almost  an  axiom  in  political  economy,  and  has 
been  the  source  of  much  error  in  that  science."  Again,  "  a 
high  price  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  an  abundant 
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jjiiipply  ;  the  price  is  permanently  high,  not  because  the  quan- 
tity is  deficient,  but  because  there  has  been  an  increased 
JLost  in  producing  it."  It  is  in  vain  to  reason  with  an  author 
Ivho.  seems  to  delight  so  much  in  singularity  ;  and  as  our 
Lpinion  would  very  likely  go  for  nothing  with  him,  we  shall 
meet  him  with  that  of  a  writer,  whom  he  professes  to  respect. 

"  Je  ne  pense  point,"  dit  M.  Say,  "  que  ce  soient  les  frais  de 
production  qui  definitivement  reglent  le  prix  des  choses  ;  car  lors- 
i  tau'une  chose  coute  trop  cher  a  faire,  elle  ne  se  vend  point.  Le 
iprix  s'etablit  en  raison  directe  de  la  quantite  demandee,  et  en  raison 
Inverse  de  la  quantite  qfferte.  Lorsque  le  prix  courant  paye  peu 
! hjenereusement  les  producteurs,  la  quantite  produite,  c'est  a  dire, 
ipfferte,  diminue ;  le  prix  monte,  et  en  meme-temps  un  certain 
ilaombre  de  consommateurs  renoncent  a  se  porter  demandeurs ;  et 
lorsque  le  prix  monte  au  point  d'exceder  les  facultes  des  plus  riches 
lamateurs,  la  producteur  et  la  vente  de  cette  espece  de  produit 
cessent  completement." 

After  all  that  has  been  said,   we  are  not  disposed  to  deny 
(that  labour,  as  being  in  most  cases,  the  principal  item  in  the 
cost  of  production,  affords   as  good  a  standard  as  can  be 
i obtained  of  exchangeable  value  ;  but  we  maintain  with  the 
I  French  author  just  quoted,  that,  in  strictness  of  language, 
there  is  no  such  standard  in  nature  ;  for  we  can  only  compare 
one  value  with  another  value,  both  of  which  are  subject  to 
incessant  alteration.     From   the  earliest  efforts  of  political 
science  to  arrive  at  a  settled  nation  on  this  head,  down  to 
the  present  time,  we  find  that  labour,  or  the  simplest  ne- 
cessaries of  life  upon  which  the  labourer  is  supported,  have 
jbeen  assumed  as  one  of  the  elements  whereby  to  estimate  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  commodity  produced  by  his  in- 
dustry :  but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Bicardo  to  erect  labour 
into  the  sole  standard  of*  value,  and  to  maintain  that  in  all 
cases,  the  amount  of  that  ingredient  determines  the  market- 
price  of  the  article  in  which  it  is  realized.     Nor  was  it  to  be 
expected    that  any   man   living  in   these   days  would  have 
needed  to  be  reminded,  that  labour  itself  is  a  commodity 
liable  to  great  and  sudden  changes  in  its  market-price,  and 
consequently,  not  much  better  adapted  than  almost  any  other 
thing-  which  is  bought  and  sold,  to  determine  other  values. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  paradox  which  dictates  nearly  all 
Mr.  Iticardo's  principles  of  political  economy,  it  is  asserted 
by  him,  that  rent  makes  no  part  of  the  price  of  raw  produce, 
and  that  though  all  the  land  in  the  country  were  lent  out 
gratis  to  the  people  who  cultivate  it,  the  prices  of  corn,  hay, 
roeat,  and  wool,  would  not  be  thereby  lowered.    This  opinion 
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is,  indeed,  founded  in  observation,  and  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  as  the  observation  has  been  restricted  to  certain 
conditions  of  society,  the  remark  now  stated  will  not  hold 
good  in  all  circumstances.  It  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
there  is  in  every  country  a  portion  of  soil  under  tillage  which 
yields  no  rent,  but  barely  replaces  the  profit  of  stock  em- 
ployed on  it ;  and,  moreover,  that  this  species  of  land  regu- 
lates the  price  of  produce  on  all  other  kinds  of  land.  The 
current  price,  in  one  word,  is  supposed  to  be  determined  by 
that  portion  of  produce  which  is  raised  in  the  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  owners  of 
land  in  more  favourable  situations,  pocket,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  share  of  the  more  ample  crops  raised  in  their 
fertile  fields,  which  remains  in  the  hand  of  the  farmer,  when 
he  has  paid  his  labourers,  and  indemnified  himself  for  the 
capital  he  had  advanced.  But  the  validity  of  this  conclusion 
rests  upon  the  supposed  fact,  that  there  is,  in  every  country, 
land  in  a  state  of  culture,  which  yields  no  rent  to  the  pro- 
prietor :  an  assumption  quite  contrary  to  experience,  and 
opposed  by  the  averment  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  observes  that 
the  most  desert  moors  in  Scotland  and  Norway  pay  some 
portion  of  rent,  as  well  as  by  the  assurance  of  M.  Say,  that 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Alps,  the  very  poorest  pasture- 
ground  affords  some  return  to  the  landlord. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  corn  would  be  no  cheaper 
although  land-owners  were  to  relinquish  all  claim  upon  their 
tenants  for  rent ;  for,  as  the  market-price  of  that  necessary 
is  regulated  by  the  demand  compared  with  the  supply,  and  as 
the  grower  would  not  sell  it  for  less  money,  merely  because 
he  could  afford  to  do  so,  the  exchangeable  value  would  con- 
tinue to  be  determined  by  the  proportion  which  buyers  should 
bear  to  sellers.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  rents  rise  be- 
cause prices  rise,  and  not  that  prices  get  up  because  rents 
have  been  raised ;  and  it  is  not  less  true,  that  if  rent  were 
altogether  abolished,  the  cultivator  would  put  into  his  own 
pocket,  that  share  of  the  produce  which  used  formerly  to  go 
to  his  landlord.  Mr.  Ricardo's  volume  contains  many  sen- 
sible remarks  on  this  subject,  and,  barring  all  allusion  to  the 
basis  on  which  they  are  founded,  we  prefer  his  views  on  Rent 
to  those  of  Mr.  Malthus,  as  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  by  that 
distinguished  author. 

The  great  source  of  error,  as  well  as  of  paradox,  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Ricardo  is  the  habit,  to  which  his  mind  has 
become  inured,  of  fixing  upon  some  one  element  in  political 
calculation,  and  of  giving  to  it  a  degree  of  extent  and  gene- 
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iaiify,  not  only  inconsistent  with  fact,  but  completely  irre- 
conoileable  with  the  principles  of  rig-ht  reasoning-.  He 
begins  by  laying-  hold  of  a  truth,  received  and  acknowledged 
on  all  hands,  and  founds  his  argument  upon  its  authority  ; 
but  he  carries  it  so  far,  and  applies  it  in  so  many  different, 
ways,  that  long  before  he  quits.it,  the  plainest  axiom  has 
become  an  absurdity.  The  reciprocal  effects  of  wages  upon 
profit,  and  of  profit  upon,  wages,  may  serve  as  an  example  of 
this  :  for,  instead  of  the  one  constantly  rising  when  the  other 
falls,  like  scales  on  the  opposite  ends  of  a  beam,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  profits  and  wages  rising  at  the 
same  time,  and  again  coming  down  together.  Indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  his  book  is  made  up  of  speculations,  wherein, 
for  want  of  the  proper  qualifications  and  restrictions,  sense 
uniformly  ends  in  nonsense. 

Another  great  objection  to  Mr.  Ricardo's  mode  of  treating 
his  subjects  arises  from  the  unlimited  use  which  he  makes  of 
hypothesis,  not  simply  for  illustration,  but.  for  deducing  prin- 
ciples. He  is  here  so  excessively  indiscreet,  that  he  not 
only  defeats  his  own  purpose,  but  also,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  disgusts  and  offends  his  reader.  His  hypothetical  cases, 
in  almost  every  instance,  are  so  far  removed  from  actual  life, 
that  the  inferences  derived  from  them,  even  admitting  their 
logical  accuracy,  can  never  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
real  transactions  of  mankind  :  and  the  reader  is  constantly 
on  the  point  of  exclaiming,  "  all  this  may  be  true,  but  what, 
connection  has  it  with  the  matter  in  hand  I" — '  You  tell  me, 
that  in  some  cases,  a  rise  of  wages  lowers  the  price  of  goods, 
and  when  I  am  all  anxiety  to  learn  how  this  is  to  be  brought 
about,  you  tell  me  a  long  story  of  an  engine  which  is  to  last 
100  years,  and  which,  wjtbpu  t  a  farthing  of  wages  being  paid  to 
any  one,  is  to  do  all  the  work  itself  at  a  very  !ow  profit.'  So 
is  it  with  the  farmer  and  his  #01*11,  and  the  landlord  and  his  rent. 
Every  thing  is  overlaid  with  imaginary  conditions,  and  every 
question  is  convertsd  into  an  hypothesis :  so  that,  in  many 
places,  the  sense  would  be  much  more  clearly  brought  out, 
vjfere  the  workmen  made  X  and  the  commodity  Y,  and  the 
exchangeable  value  expressed  by  Y  —  X  +  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock. 

We  have  purposely  declined  entering  into  that  part  of 
Mr.  Ricardo's  work  which  treats  of  taxation  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  trade  ;  for  as  his  notions  on  these  two  important 
branches  of  his  subject  are  necessarily  modified  by  the  con- 
clusions derived  from  the  preliminary  reasoning  of  which  we 
have  attempted   to  give  the  character,  they  can  neither  b® 
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very  valuable  nor  very  safe.  The  whole  is  too  much  stuffed 
with  technicality  and  paradox  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer;  and  the  mere  philosopher-economist 
knows  where  to  find  on  all  these  enquiries  a  sounder  judgment 
and  a  higher  authority. 


Art.IT.  Authentic  Documents  relative  to  the  Predestinarian 
Controversy,  which  took  place  among  those  who  were  im- 
prisoned for  their  Adherence  to  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  by  Queen  Mary  :  containing,  1  "  A  Treatise 
on  Predestination,  with  an  Answer  to  certain  Enormities , 
&c.  by  John  Bradford.'"  2.  "  John  Trewe,  the  unworthy 
marked  Servant  of  the  Lord,  signifieth  the  Cause  of 
Contention  in  the  King's  Bench,  fyc.  Published  front  a 
Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Richard  Lawrence,  Jj.L.D.  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  70. 
Rivingtons.     1819. 

In    the  progress  of  the  Calvinistic  controversy,  it  lias  been 
the  practice  of  the  disputants  on  both  sides,  to  appeal  with 
equal  confidence  to  the  articles  of  our  Church,  as  furnishing 
decisive  evidence  in  their  favour.     And  while  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  these  forms   has  been  thus  warmly  debated,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  setlle  their  meaning,  by  reference 
to  every  kind  of  collateral  testimony  which  the  researches  of 
the  combatants  could  discover,  or  their  ingenuity  employ. 
To  ascertain  the  private  sentiments  of  our  leading  Reform- 
ers on  the  Calvinistic  points,  has  therefore  been  an  object  of 
considerable  solicitude:  since  it  has  been  generally  admitted 
on  both  sides,  that  wherever  the  language  of  our  authorized 
formularies  may  be  considered  to  be  ambiguous,  their  genu- 
ine sense  may  be  greatly  illustrated  by  examining  the  Opinions 
of  their   authors.     Every  reasonable  man  will    allow,    that 
much  light  may  thus  be  thrown  upon  the  subject:  and  if  it 
can  be  made   to  appear,  that  the  framers   of  our  Articles 
neither  held  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Calvin  themselves,  nor 
were  at   all  desirous  of  imposing  them  on  the  Church ;  the 
question,  as  far  as  it  may  be  considered  to  depend  upon  the 
doctrine  which  the    authorized    formularies   of  our  Church 
were  originally  intended  to  declare,  may  be  presumed   to 
have  been  decided. 
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We  shall  have. advanced  far  towards  this  conclusion,  when 
sufficient  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  shew,  that 
the  martyred  leaders  of  the  Reformation  in  this  country  cau- 
tiously avoided  all  discussion  of  these  particular  opinions; 
and  that,  when  urgently  pressed  to  express  their  sentiments 
authoritatively  upon  them,  they  returned  no  answer  to  the 
application.  The  inferences  which  may  be  partly  drawn 
from  such  facts,  when  established,  will  be  greatly  strength- 
ened by  proof,  that  the  advocates  of  the  Predestiuarian 
scheme  were  those  who  thus  importuned  the  heads  of  the 
Church,  at  that  time,  for  some  clear  and  decided  expression 
of  their  sentiments  :  since  it  will  follow,  that  the  Articles  did 
not  appear  to  them  to  speak  the  language  which  has  been 
imputed  to  them  by  modern  Calvinists,  or  they  would  not 
have  required  any  additional  declaration  on  the  subject.  The 
documents  which  Di\  Lawrence  has  now  brought  before  the 
public,  contain  much  additional  and  important  evidence  upon 
this  subject ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  them,  and  the  in- 
troductory observations  of  the  learned  Professor,  to  the 
serious  attention  of  all,  who  wish  to  satisfy  their  minds  res- 
pecting the  opinions  of  Cranmer  and  his  illustrious  associates 
on  these  controverted  topics. 

In  the  introduction  Dr.  Lawrence  remarks,  that  the  tracts 
which  he  has  here  brought  before  the  public,  will  shew,  "  that 
among  those  who  relinquished  the  faith  of  their  ancestors 
for  that  of  the  Reformation,  when  first  established,  even 
the  Predestiuarian  party  itself  proceeded  not  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  Calvinistical  system,  while  the  anti-Predesti- 
narian  party  contemplated  the  whole  of  that  system  with 
unqualified  abhorrence."  p.  8.  The  former  of  theie  two 
positions  we  conceive  is  fully  established  by  those  passages 
in  Bradford's  Tract,  to  which  Dr.  Lawrence  particularly 
refers  his  readers.  Sublapsariauism  was  evidently  the  limit 
of  Predestiuarian  speculation  at  that  time :  and  Bradford, 
in  the  treatise  now  before  us,  speaks  with  considerable  mo- 
deration even  on  this  topic.  Dr.  L.  has  also  shewn,  from 
other  parts  of  this  eminent  martyr's  writings,  that  he  "  did 
not  submit  the  Calvinisticical  doctrine  of  individual  and 
irrespective  Predestination,  independent  of  all  predisposing 
causes  in  the  mind  of  God  :"  nor  did  he  hold  "  the  horrid 
dogma  of  unconditional  Reprobation."  The  Predestinarians 
therefore,  of  that  day  were  not  Calvinists  ;  nor  w,as  that  doc- 
trine, which  they  were  so  anxious  to  introduce  into  the  for- 
mularies of  our  Church,  to  be  confounded  with  the  higher 
and  more  daring  {lights  of  the  great  Reformer  of  Geneva. 
How  forcibly  then  are  we  impelled  to  the  conclusion,  that, 
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if  the  mor@  moderate  opinions  of  Bradford  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Articles,  and  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  vener- 
able Prelates  who  compiled  them,  we  shall  look  in  vain,  in 
them,  when  rightly  interpreted  for  any  thing-  in  favour  of  that 
system,  which  went  far  beyond  his  contemplation,  and  never 
met  with  his  support. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  thai  the  seventeenth  Article 
of  our  Church,  which  has  since  been   so  strenuously  urged 
by  those  who  would  represent  her  doctrines  as  Calvinistic,. 
was  then  considered  as  a  kind   of  neutral  ground,  on  which 
neither  party  could  make  an  effectual  stand.     "  It  was  sup- 
posed" says  Dr.  Lawrence,  "  to  contain  only  a  general  doc- 
trine common  to  both  parties;"  and  hence  he   accounts   for 
the  fact,  that  neither  side  appealed  to  it  as  decisive  of  the 
question  between  them.     V/e  leave  this  to  the  consideration 
of  those,  who,  though  not  inclined  to  Calvinism  themselves,, 
have  always  felt  great  difficulties  in  understanding  this  Arti- 
cle in  any  other  sense.     Di\   Lawrence  says,  that,  "  when 
the   controversy   between  the  Predestinarians  and  anti-Pre- 
destinarians  commenced,  both   parties  ciearly  contemplated 
their  respective  opinions  as  perfectly  confoimable  with  the 
recently  established  doctrines  of  the    reformed    Church   of 
England."      And    having    produced   a   passage  from   John 
Trewe's  narrative,  as  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of  the  ani- 
Predestinarians  on  this  head,  he  adds,  "  the  professions  of 
the  other  party  to  the  same  effect  will  not  perhaps  be  dispu- 
ted."    p.  20.     Their  professions  have  certainly   been  loud 
and  confident;  and  such  has  been  the  effect  of  their  unceasing 
assertions,  that  the  fact  has  been  considered  as  indisputable 
by  those  who  have  had  neither  inclination  or  ability  to  sift 
the  question  for  themselves  ;  and,  with  loose  talkers  and  su- 
perficial reasoners,  the  Church  has  long  lain  under  the -unde- 
served imputation  of  having   Calvinistic  articles  and  an  Ar- 
minian  clergy,  a  charge  equally  false  in  both  its  particulars. 
For  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  or  more  evident  to  those  who 
know  what  Arminianism  realiy  is,  than  that  the  clergy,  those 
we  mean  who  have  always  rejected  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Geneva  School,  are  not  Arminian.     Xor  will  it  be  very  easy 
to  find  any  controversy,  in  which  sound  argument  and  authen- 
tic  evidence  incline  the  balance  more  clearly  on  one  side, 
than  that   which  las  been  so  long   maintained  respecting  the 
anti-Calvii.vun   of  the   Thirty-nine   Articles.      But,  though 
the  Predestinarians    certainly  professed  that  their   opinons 
were  perfectly  conformable  with  the  established  doctrines  of 
the  reformed  Church  of  England,  Dr.  Lawrence  has  produ- 
«ed,  in  the  publication  now  before  ua,  strong  ground  for  be- 
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jjlieving1,  that  the  inward  convictions  of  their  mind  did  not. 
!!  entirely  correspond  with  the  language  of  their  lips.  For,  if 
(this  had  been  the  case,  we  cannot  comprehend  the  reason  of 
all  that  earnestness  and  zealous  import  unity,  with  which 
jj  Bradford  intieats  his  "  dear  Fathers  Dr.  Cramuer,  Dr.  Rid- 
fflley,  Dr.  Latimer,  prisoners  in  Oxford,  lor  the  testimony  of 
flthe  Lord  Jesus,  and  of  his  holy  Gospel,"  to  "  give  their  ap>- 
i( probation"  to  his  treatise  on  Predestination  "as  they  may 
i;  think  good;"  or  at  all  events  to  "  help  something  as  they  can, 
\ut  Veritas  doctrince  maneat  apud  posteros,  in  this  behalf, 
jj  as  they  had  done,  in  behalf  of  matters  expunged,  by  the 
j  Papists"     pp.  21,  23. 

"  That  Cranmer  and  his  associates  had  not  in  the  formularies 
jj  of  the  reformed  Church  established  the  points  in  debate  to  the 

•satisfaction  of  the  Predestinarians,  seems  from  this  letter  incontro- 
jf  vertible;  for  Bradford  in  the  most  earnest  and  solemn  manner  ad- 
jures them  to  do  something  more,  than  they  had  already  done  in 
!i  this  respect;  so  to  express  their  sentiments  upon  the  doctrine  of 
|  Predestination,  that  posterity  might  receive  and  preserve  the  truth, 

tit  verilas  doctrince  maneat  apud  posteros,  precisely  as  they  had  acted 
!  in  the    extinction  cf  Papal  errors.     The  Articles  of  our    Church 

were  settled  in  the  year  1552,  and  this  letter  was  written  in  Janu- 
j  ary  1.555,  so  that  too  short  a  period  intervened  for  their  contents 
'  to  be  either  forgotten  or  overlooked.  The  application  then  of 
j  Bradford  to  the  '  Chief  Captains  of  Christ's  Church'  clearly  cora- 
|  prises  two  distinct  requests ;  first,  that  they  would  bestow  what 
j   approbation  they  thought  meet   upon  his  treatise;  and  secondly," 

that  they  would  make  some  public  declaration  of  their  own  opinions. 

But  what  was  the  answer  which  he  received  ?  Or  did  he  receive 

any?"     P.  24. 

Cranmer  and  Latimer  appear  to  have  taken  no  notice  of 
the  application,  at  least  no  record  remains  of  their  having- 
sent  any  answer  to  Bradford  ;  and  from  hence  we  are  obliged 
to  infer,  ei.her  their  silence,  which  seems  the  most  probable 
conjecture,  or  that  their  reply  was  unfavourable  to  Bradford's 
wishes,  and  was  therefore  suppressed.  Ridley,  however, 
immediately  and  distinctly  replied  to  his  correspondent ;  and 
Dr.  Lawrence  has  corrected  a  mistake  of  Dr.  Winchester's 
on  the  subject,  and  v.e  ti  ink  has  clearly  pointed  out  that 
this  reply  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  letter  quoted  by  Dr.  W., 
but  in  another  in  the  same  collection,  "  the  Martyr's  Letters," 
which  has  hitherto,  escaped  observation.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  Dr.  Lawrence's  introduction  for  the  letter  itself, 
of  which  lie  has  there  given  a  copious  extract.  It  is  mani- 
festly a  letter  of  apology,  a  civil  way  of  declining  to  give  au 
-opinion   on  the  question  which  had  been  laid  befoie  hii# 
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He  promises  "  on  his  part,  as  he  can  and  may,  for  his  tar- 
dily and  dullness,  io  think  of  the  matter  ;"  he  suggests  that 
he  was  many  ivays  the  youngest  of  those  to  whom  the  appli- 
cation had  been  made,  and  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
communicate  with  his  fellow  prisoners ;  and  concludes  by 
assuring  him,  that  the  earnest  solicitations  which  he  had 
received  would  prevail  with  him  more  than  all  the  eloquence 
of  Tally  and  Demosthenes  to  do  that  "  tohich  he  might  con- 
veniently do  in  this  matter."  Weil  may  Dr.  Lawrence  ask, 
"  Could  a  man  ol*  Ridley's  temper  and  habits  hint  a  disap- 
proval of  Bradford's  proceeding,  and  his  own  indisposition 
to  go  the  same  lengths,  in  terms  more  intelligible  1"  (P.  32.) 

"  Bradford,  it  appears,  complained  and  remonstrated,  insisting 
that  much  mischief  had  been  produced  by  a  non-compliance  with 
his  request.  But  what  effect  have  his  complaints  and  remon- 
strances upon  the  mind  of  Ridley  ?  MMdly,  but  unmoved,  Ridley 
replied,  that  he  had  made  some  brief  remarks  upon  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture relating  to  the  subject,  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  ; 
but  not  one  word  is  to  be  found  of  a  concurrence  in  opinion  with 
Bradford.  Nay,  to  check  the  overweaning  confidence  of  his  cor- 
respondent, and  to  exhibit  his  own  good  sense  and  moderation,  he 
breaks  out  into  the  following  grave  and  emphatic  style  of  dignified 
rebuke :  '  Sir,  in  these  matters  /  am  so  fearful,  that  /  dare  not 
speak  farther,  yea,  almost  none  otherwise,  than  the  very  text  doth 
(as  it  were)  lead  me  by  the  hand*  Not  that  he  wanted  leisure  to 
give  the  assistance  which  was  solicited,  but  that  he  was  disposed  to 
employ  that  leisure  in  doing  those  things  which,  according  to  his 
■  won  judgment,  would  best  tend  to  set  forth  God's  glory."     P.  35. 

While,  then,  on  the  one  side  the  anxiety  of  Bradford  to 
obtain  from  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  a  further  decla- 
ration of  their  sentiments,  may  be  considered  as  evidence 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Predestinarians  of  that  day,  the 
established  doctrine  was  not  sufficient  for  their  purpose  ;  on 
the  other,  the  total  silence  of  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  and  the 
discouraging  tone  of  Ridley's  answers  sufficiently  prove, 
that  they  were  not  willing  to  sanction  Predestinarianism  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church. 

Not  only  are  the  two  documents  which  Dr.  Lawrence  has 
thus  brought  into  notice  highly  valuable,  as  they  elucidate 
the  opinions  of  those  illustrious  men.  to  whom  the  Church  of 
England  is  indebted  for  her  public  confession  of  faiih  ;  but 
as  they  contain  historical  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of 
Bradford  and  his  fellow  prisoner?,  and  of  the  occupations 
which  engaged,  and  the  contentions  which  harassed  them 
when  suffering  under  a  common  calamity,  as  in  bonds  (or 
the  truth,  and  daily  expecting  to  suffer  lor  its  sake.     iSome 
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|  readers  may  perhaps  be  disposed   to  lament  over  the  frailty 
I;  of  human  nature,  v/hen  they  find  those,  who  were  thus  called, 
I  as    some    of  these    prisoners   were,    and    all   expected,    to 
|  seal  their  adherence  to  the  common  faith  with  their  blood, 
I  thus  employing  themselves,  at.  such  an  awful  period,  in  the 
I  discussion  of  what  they  perhaps  may  consider  to  be  mere 
1  scholastic  subtleties,  and  needless  questions.     But  we  con- 
ceive that  Dr.  Lawrence  has  formed  a  much  wiser  estimate 
of  their  conduct  and  feelings,  when  he  observes  that,  the 
doctrine  of  the  indef edibility  of  grace,  which  seems  to  have 
I  been  a  principal  point  of  controversy  between  the  Predesti- 
narian    and   Anti-Predestinarian   party,    "   would    naturally 
become  an  object  of  inquiry  and  solicitude  to  those  who  daily 
expected  to  suffer  martyrdom."  (P.  40.) 

The  Predestinarian,  who  held  this  doctrine  to  its  full 
extent,  clung  to  it  as  his  consolation  under  the  prospect  of 
his  approaching-  trial.  "  1  am  most  sure"  said  one  of  this 
party,  'f  and  certain  of  my  salvation  by  Jesus,  so  that  my 
soul  is  safe  already,  whatsoever  pains  my  body  may  suffer." 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  saw  in  such  opinions  only  a 
presumptuous  confidence,  inconsistent,  as  they  conceived, 
with  true  Christian  humility,  and  most  unbecoming  men  who 
were  called  upon  to  bear  witness  both  by  their  conduct  and 
opinions  to  the  truth,  would  be  anxious  to  recover  their  bre- 
thren to  a  sounder  mind  ;  to  induce  them  to  seek  for  support 
where  alone  it  was  realiy  to  be  found,  and  to  join  with  them 
in  the  earnest  petition  of  our  excellent  Liturgy,  "  Suffer  us 
not  at  our  last  hour  for  any  pains  of  death  to  fall  from  thee." 
That  under  such  affecting  circumstances  any  doctrine,  and 
more  especially  one  calculated  perpetually  to  remind  them 
of  the  common  affliction  which  ought  to  have  bound  them 
together  as  brethren,  should  have  been  uncharitably  dis- 
cussed, is  indeed  lamentable.  But  Bradford  we  know  freed 
himself  at  last  from  this  reproach. 

*  In  a  letter  to  Trewe  and  Abington  with  others  of  their  com- 
pany, teachers  and  maintainers  of  the  error  of  man's  free  will," 
with  truly  Christian  charity  and  forbearance  he  thus  expresses 
himself :  "  '  Though  in  some  things  we  agree  not,  yet  let  love  bear 
the  hell  atuay,  and  let  us  one  pray  for  another,  and  be  careful  one 
for  another ;  for  I  hope  ive  be  all  Christ's.'  As  you  hope  your- 
selves to  pertain  to  him,  so  think  of  me,  and  as  you  be  his,  so  am  I 
yours."     P.  38. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  mild  and  dignified  for- 
bearance of  Ridley  on  the  subject  may  have  contributed,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  the  production  of  this  beneficial  change 
in  Bradford's  character.     To  all  who  wish  to  know  the  senti- 
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ments  and  estimate  the  characters  of  those  who  founded  our 
Reformed  Ghr.rch  in  perilous  times,  and  by  a  rare  union  of 
ii:eal  and  caution,  of  learning-  and  prudence,  while  they  re- 
scued her  from  the  corruptions  of  Popery,  preserved  her  also 
from  the  errors  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline  which  sullied 
the  glory  of  the  Reformation  in  other  churches,  these  docu- 
ments will  appear  to  he  an  indispensable  past  of  their  divinity 
library.  And  they  will  doubtless  join  with  us  in  thanking 
Dr.  Lawrence  for  having-  thus  placed  them  within  their 
reach,  and  for  having  added  materially  to  their  value  atrfJ 
utility,  by  the  judicious  remarks  and  illustrations  of  their 
history  with  which  he  has  introduced  them  to  the  public. 


Art.  III.  The  Vision;  or  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise 
of  Dante  Alighieri.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Francis 
Cary,  A.  M.  2  vols.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  11.  16,:». 
Taylor  and  Kessev.     1819. 

There  is  .perhaps  no  literary  task  which,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Gary's  volumes,  we  should  have  regarded 
with  such  utter  hopelessness,  as  a  proposed  translation  of 
Dante.  Much  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  talk  of  this  singular  and 
sublime  poet,  we  very  shrewdly  suspect  that  he  is  little 
known,  and  less  understood  among-  us.  Injustice,  therefore, 
to- Mr.  Cary,  and  in  order  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of 
the  full  extent  of  his  success  in  this  most  arduous  attempt, 
we  must  be  pardoned  if  we  state  the  difficulties  which  he  has 
had  to  encounter,  in  a  manner  somewhat  more  detailed  than 
might  otherwise  appear  necessary. 

it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  at  large  upon  so  trodden  a 
subject  as  the  duties  of  a  translator;  but  we  will  say,  in 
brief,  that,  fidelity  is  always  demanded  fom  him,  ideni.itv 
wherever  it  can  be  compassed:  and  yet  that  a  certain  degree 
of  freedom  must  he  preserved,  if  he  would  render  his  work 
a  version,  and  not  a  travestie.  In  proportion,  therefore,  a.s 
he  meets  with  a  genius  more  elevated,  and  a  style  more 
remote  from  common  usage  than  ordinary,  his  labour  be- 
comes enhanced.  ISiow,  in  both  of  these  points  we  are 
prepared  to  shew  that  Dante  presents  most  formidable  ob- 
stacles ;  and  that  he  is  regarded  with  no  slight  degree  of 
awe,  not  only  by  us  barbarous  Tramontanes,  but  also  by  his 
*wn  more  fortunate  and  deeper  initiated  countrymen. 
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And  first  for  his  subject:  the  future  destinies  of  mankind  ; 
the   abodes  of  torment,  of  purification,  and  of  blessedness. 
The  theme   is   unlimited,    and  imagination   can    devise    no 
broader  range  for  its  wildest  excursiveness.     Yet  extensive 
as  this  s abject  is  in  itself,  under  any  single  view,  Danfc  has 
cVntrived  to   enlarge  it:  for  taking  the  revealed  system  of 
Holy  Writ,  with   all  that   the   superstition   of   the  Romish 
Church    has    twined    round   it,  as  his   parent  stock,  he  has 
inserted  on  this  many  foreign  grafts  from  the  Pagan  garden. 
Thus  his  Christian  Hell  is  regulated  by  the  machinery  of  the 
classical  Tartarus,  and  Charon  and  Cerberus  have  as  essen- 
tial parts  assigned  to  them  as  Satan  and  his  fallen  angels. 
In  Purgatory  again,  Virgil,  who  marshals  Dante's  way,  is 
called  to  the  performance  of  duties  but  little  suited  to  hia 
Latian  c'Beed  ;  the  dew  with  which  he  sprinkles  the  face  of 
his  brother  poet,  might  be  employed  perhaps  to  a  similar  pur- 
pose in  the  Februan  festival ;  but  there  was  no  heathen  rite 
which  could  teach  him  to   gird  his  loins  with  a  reed.     In 
Paradise,  by  a  strange  confusion  of  Aphrodisiac  and  Astro- 
logical   influence,    the   soul  of  the   harlot  liahab  finds  its 
reward  in  the  planet  Venus  ;  in  good  company  no  doubt,  for 
among  her  fellows  is  numbered  Cunizza,   who   according  to 
her   scandalous  chronicler,    Ilolandino    of   Padua*,   eloped 
from  her  first  husband   with   an  amorous    Provencal,    who 
indeed  had  not  found  her  cruel  before  the  nuptial  zone  had 
been  loosed  ;  then  lived  with  a  soldier  of  Trevigi,  who  pre- 
ferred her  to  his  more  lawful  wife  ;  next  married  a  nobleman 
of  Braganzo  ;  and  after  his  decease,    before  her  transfer  to 
the  single  blessedness  of  Paradise,  made  a  third  conjugal  essay 
at  Verona.    But  Dante  is  sufficiently  arbitrary  in  the  allotment 
of  future  residences,  and  in  this  instance  he  had  doubtless 
some  good  reason  of  his  own  for  his  tenderness  to  Cunizza. 
Ill  adapted  as  this  admixture  of  opposite  systems  maybe  to  the 
dignity  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  it  affords  in  parts  great  room 
for  splendid  description ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
vivid  creations  and  boldly-relieved  images  of  pagan  mytho- 
logy are  not  more  calculated  to  produce  striking  poetical  effect 
than  the  solemn  truths,  and  generalized  spirituality  of  the 
Gospel.     Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  far  from  approving  of  the 
melange,  nor   will   we   venture    to  defend   it,   even  on  the 
authority  of  Dante.     Milton  has  more  than  once  been  misled 
by  it;  but  Milton  has  nothing  which  can  be  so  offensive  to  a 
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pious  ear  as  ihc  invocation  to  our  Saviour  in  the  sixth  canto 
of  Purgatory  : 


O  sommo  Giove 


Che  fosti  'n  terra  per  noi  crocifisso." 

Wo  acquit  the  writer  of  all  intentional  profaneness,  hut  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  read  expressions  such  as  these  without 
a  painful  feeling. 

The  scene  being  thus  laid  in  the  invisible  world,  the 
characters,  we  might  suppose,  would  be  those  with 
which  Poetry  bus  most  commonly  peopled  it;  and  we  might 
naturally  expect  to  meet  with  nunc  but  personages  whom 
it  would  be  easy  to  recognize  from  their  general  notoriety. 
From  the  adoption  of  an  opposite  method,  arises  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  which  the  study  of  Dante  presents, 
A  few  well-known  saints  and  sinners,  who  have  acknowledged 
claims  to  their  respective  portions  are  distributed  among  the 
several  regions  which  we  traverse  with  the  bard  ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  population  with  which  we  are  permitted  to 
hold  intercourse,  consists  of  persons  now  obscure,  and 
scarcely  ever  known  beyond  the  annals  of  the  petty  Italian 
states  to' which  they  belonged  while  on  earth.  Even  to 
those  who  are  better  versed  in  the  minute  history  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  the  Neri  and  Bianchi,  or  any  other 
more  ephemeral  factions  of  the  thhteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, than  we  ourselves  pretend  to  be,  much  of  this  will 
ever  remain  a  sealed  book.  But  to  the  general  reader  all  is 
a  blank,  unless  he  can  be  persuaded  to  wade  knee-deep  in 
commentaries,  and  toil  through  a  labyrinth  of  dissertation, 
which  in  most  cases  leads  him  on  bv  a  false  sdimmerinjr  of 
light  only  that  he  may  be  lost  in  utter  darkness  at  the  close. 

.Dante,  in  truth,  is  not  so  much  himself  to  be  illustrated, 
<ts  he  is  the  illustrator  of  others.  Our  acquaintance  witli 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  is  in  great  measure  derived  from 
his  poetry.  The  characters  which  he  depicts,  the  events 
"  Quorum  pars  magna  fuit,"  the  revolutions  amid  which  he 
struggled,  are  indebted  for  their  present  fame  to  his  immortal 
verse.  Of  little  interest  in  themselves,  confined  to  a  small 
and  insignificant  spot,  bearing  no  reference  to  the  general 
history  of  nations,  without  the  aid  of  the  bard  they  would 
have  sunk  long  since  in  night:  and  not  a  monument  would 
have  remained  of  the  injustice  of  the  Florentines,  or  the 
hospitality  of  Can-  Grande,  if  Dante  had  neglected  to  perpe- 
tuate their  remembrance.  The  translator,  therefore,  has  not 
only  to  struggle   with   the   difficulty  of  a  subject  the  most 
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sublime  which  ever  occupied  the  genius  of  man,  but  still 
more  with  the  obscurity  in  which,  by  its  peculiar  treatment, 
it  is  enveloped.  He  walks  in  unknown  countries,  together 
with  the  unknown  ;  and  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  steps 
in  which  his  pilot  treads,  must  inevitably  be  fatal.  To  the 
subject  of  the  divine  comedy,  the  words  which  Dante  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  his  grandfather,  Cacciaguida,  may  be  fully 
applied  ; 

"  Ne  per  elezion  mi  si  nascose, 

Ma  per  necessita ;  che  '1  suo  concetto 
Al  segno  di  mortai  si  soprappose  *." 

Par.  XV. 

But  the  darkness  of  its  treatment  is  very  much  the  effect  of 
his  own  choice. 

It  is  wholly  so  in  the  point  to  which  we  now  approach ; 
the  double  sense  which  he  frequently  imposes  upon  things 
which  would  be  far  more  pleasing  in  their  simple  and  literal 
meaning.  IVo  man,  v/e  are  convinced,  ever  read  the  Faerie 
Queen  as  he  ought  to  read  it,  who  thought  of  the  Legend 
of  Constancy  or  of  Temperance,  while  he  was  pursuing  the 
fortunes  of  tne  puissant  knights  and  bright-eyed  dames, 
under  whose  fleshly  forms  these  abstract  virtues  are  shadowed 
out.  And  Spenser  himself,  we  doubt  not,  often  forgot  his 
barren  Prosopopoeias  in  the  fiery  moment  of  inspiration.  We 
will  not  venture  to  say  as  much  for  .Dante ;  but  his  annotators 
must  give  us  leave,  in  spite  of  the  high  mysteries  which  he 
himself  declares  he  intended, 

" la  dottrina  che  s'asconde 


Sotto  '1  velame  degli  versi  strani," 

to  read  his  poem  rather  according  to  our  own  fancy,  than 
after  his  design,  or  their  exposition.  How  far  more  lovely 
is  the  real  Beatrice — the  first  object  of  his  awakening  affec- 
tions— the  beloved  of  his  youth — ihe  early-lost — the  ever- 
lamented — at  the  approach  of  whom,  though  unseen,  when 
descending  in  Purgatory,  he  felt  that 

"  The  power  of  ancient  love  was  strong  within  him," 

whose  eyes,  when  he  again  beheld  them,  so  fascinated  his 
vision,  that  angel  tongues  were  required  to  warn  him  from 


*  "   Yet  not  of  choice,  but  through  necessity, 
Mysterious;  for  his  high  conception  soar'd 
Beyond  the  reach  of  mortals." 

Cary. 
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'*  too  fix'd  a  gaze *,"  whose  smile,  even  in  the  sixth  hea-  - 
ven,  so  rapt  him  from  the  plenitude  of  blessedness  hy  which 
he  was  surrounded,  that  he  dwelt,  on  it  as  his  "  only  Para- 
dise f,"  how  far  more  lovely  is  this  most  exquisite  spiri- 
tualization  of  a  mortal  mistress,  than  the  cold,  dull,  formal 
type  of  theology  to  which  Landino  and  Velutello  labour  so 
hard  to  reduce  her.  We  will  most  willingly  surrender  the 
Panther,  the  Lion,  and  the  She-wolf  to  boot ;  nay,  they  may 
metamorphose  Virgil  into  Reason,  and  Lucia  into  Divine 
Grace  ;  while  Rachele  and  the  Countess  Matilda  fiaht  hand 
to  hand  for  the  dry  personification  of  active  life  ;  but  we 
cannot  resign  one  atom  of  the  carnality  of  Beatrice ;  not 
even  for  a  sight  of  the  seven  candlesticks,  the  four  pole 
stars,  or  the  great  plant  itself  by  which  Lombardi  gravely 
doubts  whether  the  tree  of  knowledge  or  the  Roman  empire 
is  more  immediately  figured.  .} 

This  mysticism,  however,  must  create  not  a  little  trouble 
to  the  translator.  The  reader  may  do  as  he  pleases,  and 
whenever  the  poet  lets  a  little  more  allegory  out  of.  the  bag 
than  is  satisfactory,  he  may  hurry  over  the  passage,  shut  his 
eyes,  and  forget  it.  Not  so  with  the  unhappy  doer  into  other 
tongues.  He  is  condemned  to  labour  till  he  understands  all 
difficulties  (and  from  our  hearts  we  believe,  what  at  least  is  a 
comfortable  creed,  that  few  difficulties  repay  the  trouble 
which  they  cost  in  unravelling,)  and  even  when  he  meets  with 
a  passage  directly  opposed  to  his  hopes  and  inclinations,  he  is 
compelled,  malgre  soi-meme,  to  give  it  precisely  as  he  tinds  it. 
Alas  !  how  many  a  tedious  homily  must  he  convert  into  well- 
sounding  verse  from  the  Paradise  !  What  majors  and  minors 
must  he  concede  in  the  syllogisms  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  St. 
Francis  d'Assisi  and  the  doughty  Barons  James,  John,  and 
Peter. 

"  Si  come  il  baccellier  s'arma  e  non  parla, 
Fin  die  '1  maestro  la  question  propone 
Per  approvarla  non  per  terminarlaj." 

Parad.  XXIV. 

What  a  grievous  Pilgrim's  Progress  must  he  make  with  the 
long  apocalyptical  procession  at  the  close  of  Purgatory  1 
How  must  he  chafe  and  fret  to  chop  logic  with  the  talkative 
eagle,  and  sow  alphabetical  mustard-seed  with  the  anti-masque 

*  Purg.  XXXI f.  f  Parad.  XVIII. 

+  "  Like  as  the  bachelor,  who  arms  himself 

And  speaks  not  till  the  master  have  propos'd 
The  question  to  approve  and  not  to  end  it." 

Carv. 
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f  dancing  doctors  !  How  ill  must  he  be  reconciled  to  the 
eatilied  lanterns,  and  glorified  humming-tops \  to  say  no- 
hing  of  being-  obliged  to  listen  to  the  controverted  dogmata 
vhich  flow  so  copiously  from  the  mouth  of  Beatrice,  con- 
erning  original  sin,  the  atonement,  the  resurrection,  and 
he  nature  of  angels. 

Perilous  as  much  of  this  strange  matter  must  be  to  the  trans- 
ator,  there  is  yet  some  other  which  has  per-haps  even  more  of 
danger  in  it.  Dante  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  pedantry 
J  of  his  age  ;  and  it  is  a  favourite  part  of  his  system  to  display, 
'n  season  and  out  of  season,  whatever  he  knew  of  pseudo- 
science.  The  Dialectics  of  Aristotle  supply  him  with  ample 
naterials  for  disputation ;  and  he  sometimes  decides  in  scho- 
lastic verse,  how  a  material  body  can  rise  in  an  atmosphere 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  lighter  than  its  own — how 
two  bodies,  such  as  the  moon  and  himself,  can  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time — or  how  the  informative  force 
constitutes  the  vegetative  soul — geometry,  astronomy,  astro- 
logy, ethics,  metaphysics,  and  theology,  by  turns  contribute 
their  portion  to  the  shackles  of  his  muse  ;  till  the  reader 
cordially  wishes  that  she  had  possessed  less  either  of  poetry 
or  of  erudition. 

It  is  high  time,  however,  to  turn  to  those  points  in  which, 
if  he  fails,  the  whole  blame,  of  necessity,  must  fall  on  the 
translator  alone.     In  the  passages  in  which  his  original  is 
dull,    we  may  reasonably  rorgive  the  translator  if  he  is  dull 
also  ;  but  any    one   who    has   dared   to  cast  the  features  of 
Dante,  in  a  foreign  mould,  can  little  hope  for  pardon,  if  he 
retains  only  his  defects,  and  presents  us  with  no  resemblance 
of  his   unrivalled  sublimity.     It  is  in  this  quality  that  the 
Florentine  confessedly  has  no  peer:  and  when   we  call  to 
mind  the  breathless  terror  with  which  we  have  pursued  his 
steps  through  the  ten  deepening  circles  of  Hell,  the  com- 
passionate awe  which  penetrates  us  in  ascending  the  mount 
of  Purgatory,  and  the  mysterious  ecstasy  with  which  he  has 
filled  the  Empyrean,   we  feel  as  if  we  had  been  almost  pro- 
fane in  hazarding  some  of  the  remarks  which  have  escaped 
from  our  pen  above.     Dante,  in  his  excellence,  is,  above  all 
others,    the    priest  of  poesy,    Musarum    antistes :    and    the 
Divine    Comedy  is   so   colossal   in   its   dimensions,   that  its 
faults,  be  they   what   they  may,  are  lost  and  overwhelmed 
beneath  its  gigantic  shadow.     It  was  in  the  school  of  Dante 
that  Michael  Angelo  formed  his  own  ;  and  the  scholar  nobly 
embodied  his  mighty  master's  conceptions.     It  was  by  the 
side  of  Dante  that  our  Milton  trod;  in  a  different  path,  but 
not  with  unequal  steps.     If  pity  and  terror  are  the  cleansers 
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of  a  factions,  who  shall  deny  the  omnipotence  of  Da.: 

e  hcai  t  in  Lis  tragic  [  Look  to  the  mutoi  J 

L  ^olino:  to  the  speakinr  tears  of  Frar. 
■ue  what  superhuman  force  !  what  compression  of  p  ; 
ae  other,  what  profound  tenderness!  what  lofty  p. 
Read  wiihout  shuddering,   if  you  can.  the 
Hell  zates,  or  the  dread  echoes  of  the  first  infernal  circi 
Contrast  the  mild  effulgence  and   tranquil  m,  .ue 

angels  .who  are  guardians  of  PugatDry  yriih  the  fierce  saag- 
^ nee  of  him  who  forces  the  portals  of  Dis.  or  above  ail, 
if  nature  is  your  passion,  turn  to  tJ  and  living:  pi 

which  almost  every  page  w        resent.     Xo  poet  has  drawn 
more  profusely  from  sensi  :  earth,  sea,   an 

r  varied  products,  were  ministers  to  his  inspiration  ; 
and  when  he  turned  from  these  to  the  inmost  depths  of  Lis 
ovrn  mind,  he  summoned  up  creations  of  far  higher  m 
than  any  which  even  the  pomp  and  prodigality  of  this  outwar  i 
universe  euuld  supply  from  its  exhau:  tores. 

If,  in  the  Paradise,  we  are  not  unfrequently  opprt-ist-d 
by  languid  description-  usly  interwoven   with  fan! 

tical  conceits,  the  fault  belongs  rather  to  the  subject,  t 
to  the  poet,  or  at  the  worst,  to  the  poet  only  th  lor 

having  made  an  almost  imp' ussi  .  ?abject  his  choice.  To 
frame*  varieties  of  woe  is  an  easy  task;  but  happine--.  ev^a 
in  its  very  height  is  simple  and  monotonous.  It  was  not  to 
the  invention  of  a  new  torture  th*  i  the  imperial  i 
promised  such  high  rewards,  for  in  this  there  would  have 
been  i  .mculty ;  but  he  who  could  have  dis  1  a 

new  pleasure,  would   indeed  have  deserved  them.     I3« 
nevertheless,  has   contrived   to  furnish  the  coteries   of  the 
blessed  with  one  fresh  ami;:  :  amotl  t  has  told  ui 

that 

?  know  of  saints  above, 


la  that  they  sing,  and  that  they  love  ;" 

but  in  the  Italian  Paradise  they  are  influenced  by  an  ever- 
lasting dansomania,  which  operate-  in  ever)-  po-sibl 
tion  of  me  from  the  pas  grave  of  Matilda  tu  the  brisk 

cotillon  of  St.  Dominic-     Perhaps,  after  all,  the  reas 
in  Lis  richest  subje       \     ..te  has  shewu  m  ertj  of  in- 

vention, may  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  .  iture.     Ia 

our  present  state,  vicissitude  seems  nee--  to  prevent 

i   of  existence ;  and   we   are   su   trained,  that 
unbrok  ch  is  our  imagined  chief  good,  would,  if 

attained,  be  most  prof  one  of  all  our  possessions 

which  I  ulributcd  t«;  it.    It  Is  n<    -rand 
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rave  little  power  of  picturing-  to  ourselves  an  eternity  of 
Ijiappiness  which  shall  know  no  change  ;  and  it  was  from  a 
Mtorongfo  insight  into  human  capacity,  that  ail  authorih. 
almost  too  sacred  to  he  adduced  on  our  present  lighter  sub- 
ect,  has  informed  as,  not  of  Hell,  but  of  Heaveri,  that  it 
••lauot  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  its  joys. 

One  or  two  other  distinguishing  particulars  may  be  fried- 
iionod  of  Dante;  and  first,  the  facility  of  transition  which 
lit;  possesses  in  such  eminence;  the  power  of  transforming 
Iris  verse,  at  a  touch,  as  it  were,  into  all  possible  varieties  of 
tyle  ;  so  that  tragic,  elegiac,  didactic,  satiric,  comic,  and 
even  burlesque,  follow  and  intermingle  with  each  other  in  the 
utmost  rapidity  of  succession — at  one  moment  we  look  up  to 
him  towering  above  the  clouds  in  the  loftiest  epopee;  at.  the 
next,  we  find,  him  grinning  through  an  almost  Aristophunie 
teas  que — now  teaching  moral  wisdom  and  high  philosophy — 
then  hurling  keen  invectives  against  the  city  of  his  birth  ;  and 
again,  in  the  most  touching  strains,  bewailing  the  ruined 
loveliness  of  her  earlier  virtue.  We  do  not  recollect,  in  the 
whole  range  of  poetry,  a  passage  which,  by  the  interspersion 
in  a  few  soft  and  tranquil  images;  the  matron  assured  of  a 
death-bed  in  her  native  land — the  mother  hushing  her  child 
by  the  same  lullaby  which  had  been  sung  in  its  father's  in- 
fancy,— awakens  more  tenderness  than  part,  of  that  to  which 
we  have  last  alluded  in  the  fifteenth  canto  of  Paradise:  yet 
if  we  read  the  whole  of  it,  when  taken  together,  it  breathes 
the  bitter  spirit  of  Juvenal.  So,  in  the  description  of  Mufe- 
b<;lge  (Inf.  xxi.)  the  terrible  and  the  ludicrous  hold  such 
equal  mixture,  that,  however  unpleasantly  they  destroy  and 
neutralize  each  other,  we  could  not  but  hesitate  in  owr 
choice,  if  we  were  compelled  to  part  from  either.  Tim 
bizarre  monkey-tricks  of  Alichino  and  Calcabrina,  and  their 
grotesque  modes  of  torment,  provoke  a  somewhat  unsea- 
sonable smile  it  is  true;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  by 
contrast,  they  heighten  our  impression  of  the  fiendish  malice 
wnich  actuates  the  ministers  of  eternal  vengeance. 

Again,  almost  every  thing  in  the  Divine  Comedy  is  new ; 
for  even  the  little  which  Dante  has  borrowed  from  others, 
becomes  his  own  by  the  peculiar  colouring-  with  which  he 
invests  it.  His  classical  reading  was  not  very  extensive, 
though  perhaps  as  much  so  as  the  state  of  knowledge  in  his 
age  permitted.  Virgil  and  Statins  were  familiar  to  him  ; 
but  the  lonsr  studv"  and  "  great  love"  which  he  tells  us  he 
had  bestowed  upon  the  first  of  these  poets,  led  him  more  into 
admiration  than  imitation;  and  he  seems  to  have  cultivated 
the  second  only  out  of  respect  for  the  first ;  just   as  he  .save;! 
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him  from  Limbo  (with  no  great  regard  to  Lis  own  orthodoxy) 
because  he  was  a  follower  of  that  great  master  to  whom,  in 
common  decency,  he  could  not  venture  to  render  the  same 
important  service.  In  Greek  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  very  ill-informed  ;  for  the  writers  whom  he  men- 
tions are  classed  in  strange  fellowship,  and  in  the  Purgatory 
(x.  128.)  he  compounds  a  new  word,  entomata,  which  does 
not  augur  a  very  profound  acquaintance  with  the  Attic  parts 
of  speech.  In  his  own  tongue  he  had  no  predecessors  (for 
Guinicelli  and  Cavalcanti  can  hardly  be  called  such)  and  he 
is  the  father  of  the  poetry,  almost  of  the  speech  of  his 
counfy.  Culling  the  choicest  idioms  from  the  different 
dialects  of  the  several  Italian  states,  Le  combined  them 
together;  and  new  modelling,  refining,  and  arranging  the 
materials  which  arose  from  these  sources,  from  the  Latin,  and 
from  the  lingua  votgare,  he  created,  almost  by  his  own 
powers,  and  at  a  single  blow,  that  language  of  modern  Europe, 
which  is  by  Jar  the  best  adapted  to  all  the  varieties  of  poetry. 

From  these  preliminary  observations,  we  must  now  pass  to 
Mr.  Cary's  work.  To  transfuse  into  another  language  the 
lull  inspiration  of  those  passages  which  none  but  Dante 
himself  could  have  conceived,  is  without  doubt  an  impossible 
attempt.  We  may  get  the  form  and  semblance,  but  there  is 
"  a  particle  of  divinity"  which  Pygmalion  found  he  could  not 
supply  after  al!  his  labour,  and  which  Prometheus  was  com- 
pelled to  ravish  from  the  heavens,  to  which  only  it  belongs. 
We  are  neither  surprised  nor  disappointed,  therefore,  to  find 
that  Mr.  Gary's  version,  if  we  would  do  it  all  the  justice 
which  it  so  much  merits,  must  be  judged  not  by  those  parts 
to  which  we  hurried  at  first  with  involuntary  eagerness ;  but 
that  it  must  be  weighed,  in  its  full  dimensions,  steadily,  as  a 
whole.  Tried  by  such  a  balance,  we  do  not  scruple  to  state 
as  our  opinion,  that  it  gives  a  far  more  adequate  notion  of 
Dante  than  we  believed  it  to  be  within  the  compass  of  human 
wit  to  afford.  To  say  that  it  is  Dante,  is  a  praise  which, 
with  the  deep  admiration  and  thorough  intelligence  of  his 
author  which  Mr.  Cary  evinces,  none  would  sooner  disclaim 
than  himself;  to  say  that  it  is  as  near  Dante  as  the  English 
tongue  can  make  it,  is  not  more  than  it  most  assuredly 
deserves. 

Mr.  Cary  has  chosen  blank  verse  as  his  measure ;  and  we 
think  wisely.  No  English  metre  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  terza  rima  of  the  Italians  ;  and  the  Miitonic  movement, 
for  which  Mr.  Cary  has  a  most  correct  ear,  is  more  in 
alliance,  if  not  with  the  letter,  at  least  with  the  spirit  of 
Dante,  than  any  oifier  which  he  could  have  selected.     We 
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-scarcely  know  where  to  begin  our  extracts  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing passage  exhibits  the  ability  with  which  the  translator 
lias  grappled  with  his  original  in  two  of  his  most  difficult 
moods — the  bitter  and  the  terrific.  la  the  eighth  canto  of 
Hell,  Dante  in  crossing  Styx,  under  the  guidance  of  Virgil, 
encounters  a  Florentine  enemy  suffering  the  punishment  in- 
flicted on  Pride. 

*'  Never  was  arrow  from  the  cord  dismiss'd 
That  ran  its  way  so  nimbly  through  the  air, 
As  a  small  bark,  that  through  the  waves  I  spied 
Toward  us  coming,  under  the  sole  sway 
Of  one  that  ferried  it,  who  cried  aloud : 
*  Art  thou  arriv'd,  fell  spirit?' — c  Phlegyas,  Phlegyas, 
This  time  thou  criest  in  vain,'  my  lord  replied, 
s  No  longer  shalt  thou  have  us,  but  while  o'er 
The  slimy  pool  we  pass.'     As  one  who  hears 
Of  some  great  wrong  he  hath  sustain'd,  whereat 
Inly  he  pines ;  so  Phlegyas  inly  pin'd 
In  his  fierce  ire.     My  guide,  descending,  stepp'd 
Into  the  skiff,  and  bade  me  enter  next, 
Close  at  his  side ;  nor,  till  my  entrance,  seem'd 
The  vessel  freighted.     Soon  as  both  embark'd 
Cutting  the  waves,  goes  on  the  ancient  prow, 
More  deeply  than  with  others  it  is  wont. 

"  While  we  our  course  o'er  the  dread  channel  held, 
One  drench'd  in  mire  before  me  came,  and  said: 
i  Who  art  thou,  that  thus  comest  ere  thine  hour?' 

"  1  answer'd :  '  Though  I  come,  I  tarry  not ; 
But  who  art  thou,  that  art  become  so  foul  ly 

*  '  One,  as  thou  seest,  who  mourn ;'  he  straight  replied. 
"  To  which  I  thus:  *  In  mourning  and  in  woe, 
Curs'd  spirit!  tarry  thou.     I  know  thee  well, 
E'en  thus  in  tilth  disguis'd.'     Then  stretch'd  he  forth 
Hands  to  the  bark;  whereof  my  teacher  sage 
Aware,  thrusting  him  back:   *  Away!  down  there 
To  the'  other  dogs  !'  then,  with  his  arms  my  neck 
Encircling,  kiss'd  my  cheek,  and  spake :  '  O  soul, 
Justly  disdainful !  blest  was  she  in  whom 
Thou  wast  conceiv'd.     He  in  the  world  was  one 
For  arrogance  noted :  to  his  memory 
No  virtue  lends  its  lustre;  even  so 
Here  is  his  shadow  furious.     There  above, 
How  many  now  hold  themselves  mighty  kings, 
Who  here  like  swine  shall  wallow  in  the  mire, 
JL-eaving  behind  them  horrible  dispraise.' 

"  I  then :  «  Master !  him  fain  would  I  behold 
Whelm'd  in  these  dregs,  before  we  quit  the  lake." 

Q  q 
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"  He  thus :  '  Or  ever  to  thy  view  the  shore 
Be  offer'd,  satisfied  shall  he  that  wish, 
Which  well  deserves  completion.'     Scarce  his  wordy 
Were  ended,  when  I  saw  the  miry  tribes 
Set  on  him  with  such  violence,  that  yet 
For  that  I  render  thanks  to  God,  and  praise. 
'  To  Filippo  Argenti!'  cried  they  all  : 
And  on  himself  the  moody  Florentine 
Turn'd  his  avenging  fangs.     Him  here  we  left, 
Nor  speak  I  of  him  more.     But  on  mine  ear 
Sudden  a  sound  of  lamentation  smote, 
Whereat  mine  eye  unbarr'd  I  sent  abroad. 

"  And  thus  the  good  instructor :  '  Now,  my  sou 
Draws  near  the  city,  that  of  Dis  is  named, 
With  its  grave  denizens,  a  might}'  throng.' 

"  I  thus:  ?  The  minarets  already,  Sir! 
There,  qertes,  in  the  valley  I  descry, 
Gleaming  vermiilion,  as  if  they  from  fire 
Had  issu  d  '      He  replied:  '  Eternal  fire, 
That  inward  burns,  shows  them  with  ruddy  flame 
illum'd;  as  in  this  nether  hell  thou  seest.' 

"  We  came  within  the  fosses  deep,  that  moat 
This  region  comfortless.     The  walls  appear 'd 
As  they  were  fram'd  of  iron.     We  had  made 
Wide  circuit,  ere  a  place  we  reach'd,  where  loud 
The  mariner  cried  vehement :  '  Go  forth  : 
The'  entrance  is  here.'     Upon  the  gates  I  spied 
More  than  a  thousand,  who  of  old  from  heaven 
Were  shower 'd.     With  ireful  gestures,  *  Who  is  this,' 
They  cried,  '  that,  without  death  first  felt,  goes  through 
The  regions  of  the  dead?'     My  sapient  guide 
Made  sign  that  he  for  secret  parley  wish  d  ; 
Whereat  their  angry  scorn  abating,  thus 
They  spake :  '  Come  thou  alone  ;  and  let  him  go, 
Who  hath  so  hardily  enter'd  this  realm. 
.Alone  return  he  by  his  witleis  wc.y  ; 
If  well  he  know  it,  let  hirn  prove.     For  thee, 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  who  through  clime  so  dark 
Hast  been  his  escort.'     Now  bethink  thee,  reader! 
What  cheer  was  mine  at  sound  of  those  curs'd  words. 
I  did  believe  I  never  should  return."     Vol.  I.  P.  05. 

The  extreme  evenness  which  contributes  to  render  Mr. 
Cary's  translation  a  most  extraordinary  work,  gives  us  much 
difficulty  in  our  choice  of  extracts.  It  would  be  almost 
unfair  to  resoit  to  the  passages  of  the  original  which  are 
most  generally  known  and  admired — not  but  that  they  are 
well  executed;  with  the  closest  fidelity,  and  with  no  incon- 
siderable power  :  but  that  w.e  do  not  think  they  stand  out 
from  the  body  of  the  translation  as  prominent!)  as  thev  do  in 
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the  Poem  itself — in  which  (hey  resemble  more  precious  gems 
in  a  precious  selling'.  We  shall  prefer,  therefore,  a  few  de- 
tached passages,  some  of  .them  of  no  mean  force  or  beauty. 
The  following  extract  from  Dante's  address  to  his  old  master, 
Brunetto  Latini,  reminded  us  of  some  lines  in  the  affectionate 
tribute  offered  by  Persius  to  Cornutus,  who  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  him. 

"  '  Were  all  my  wish  fulfill'd,5  I  straight  replied, 
*  Thou  from  the  confines  of  man's  nature  yet 
Had'st  not  been  driven  forth  ;  for  in  my  mind 
Js  fix'd,  and  now  strikes  full  upon  my  heart 
The  dear,  benign,  palcrnal  image,  such 
As  thine  was,  when  so  lately  thou  didst  teach  me 
The  way  for  man  to  win  eternity : 
And  how  I  priz'd  the  lesson,  it  behoves, 
That,  Ions  as  life  endures,  my  tongue  should  speak." 

Vol.  I.  P.  J32. 

When  the  fiends  pursue  Dante  from  Malebolge,  the  manner 
in  which  Virgil  saves  him  is  thus  touchingly  described. 

«  _ Suddenly  my  guide 

Caught  me,  ev'n  as  a  mother  that  from  sleep 
Is  by  the  noise  arous'd,  and  near  her  sees 
The  climbing  fires,  who  snatches  up  her  babe 
And  flies  ne'er  pausing,  careful  more  of  him 
Than  of  herself,  that  but  a  single  vest 
Clings  round  her  limbs."     Vol.  I.  P.  198. 

One  of  our  periodical  brethren  has  remarked  that  Dante 
was  probably  a  lover  of  hawking,  from  the  picturesque  images 
which  he  is  perpetually  drawing  from  that  sport;  we  might 
add,  that  this  fondness  extends  to  the  whole  tribe  of  birds; 
his  illustrations  from  them  are  all  of  eminent  beauty. 

"  As  on  her  nest  the  stork,  that  turns  about 
Unto  her  young,  whom  lately  she  hath  fed, 
Whiles  they  with  upward  eyes  do  look  on  her; 
So  lifted  I  my  gaze."     Vol.  III.  P.  175. 

"  — Like  to  the  lark, 

That  warbling  in  the  air  expatiates  long, 

Then,  trilling  out  his  last  sweet  melody, 

Drops,  .satiate  with  the  sweetness."     Vol.  III.  P.  185. 

" ; —  as  the  rooks,  at  dawn  of  day, 

Bestirring  them  to  dry  their  feathers  chill, 

Some  speed  their  way  a-fieid ;  and  homeward  some, 

Returning,  cross  their  flight ;  while  some  abide, 

And  wheel  around  their  airy  lodge."  Vol.  III.  P.  190. 

"  E'en  as  the  bird,  who  midst  the  leafy  bower 
i-Ias,  in  her  nest,  sat  darkling  through  the  night, 

Q  q  *2 


5'.)f>         Curys  Translation  of  the  Vision  of  Dante. 

With  her  sweet  brood  ;  impatient  to  descry 
Their  wished  looks,  and  to  bring  home  their  food, 
In  the  fond  quest  unconscious  of  her  toil : 
She,  of  the  time  prevenient,  on  the  spray, 
That  overhangs  their  couch,  with  wakeful  gaze 
Expects  the  sun ;  nor  ever,  till  the  dawn, 
Removeth  from  the  east  her  eager  ken  : 
So  stood  the  dame  erect,  and  bent  her  glance 
Wistfully  oo  that  region,  where  the  sun 
Abateth  most  his  spewed  ;  that,  seeing  her 
Suspense  and  wond'ring,  I  became  as  one, 
In  whom  desire  is  waken'd,  and  the  hope 
Of  somewhat  new  to  come,  fills  with  delight." 

Vol.  111.  P.  206. 

On  the  twenty-third  canto  of  Paradise,  which  begins  with 
the  lines  last  quoted,  Dante,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  much 
of  the  preceding  matter,  (which  to  \ue  Lord  Chesterfields 
dictum,  we  have  read,)  has  lavished  a  profusion  of  delicate 
sentiment  and  rich  expression.  Our  readers,  if  unacquainted 
with  Italian,  may  turn  to  Mr.  Gary's  version  of  it,  witk  but 
little  loss. 

Arrived  at.  the  Empyrean,  at  the  close  of  his  Poem, 

<<  Looks  he  beheld 

Where  Charity  in  soft  persuasion  sat ; 
Smiles  from  within,  and  radiance  from  above, 
And  in  each  gesture,  grace  and  honour  high  ;" 

and  by  supplication  to  the  Virgin,  received  permission  to 
contemplate  tiie  brightness  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  Here 
Mr.  Gary  alone  is  worthy  to  repeat  after  Dante, 

"  Beck'ning  smil'd  the  sage, 

That  I  should  look  aloft :  but,  ere  he  bade, 

Already  of  myself  aloft  I  look'd  ; 

For  visual  strength,  refining  more  and  more, 

Bare  me  into  the  vay  authentical 

Of  sovrain  light.     Thenceforward,  what  I  saw, 

Was  not  for  words  to  speak,  nor  memory's  self 

To  stand  against  such  outrage  on  her  skill. 

"  As  one,  who  from  a  dream  awaken'd,  straight 
AH  he  hath  seen  forgets;  yet  still  retains 
Impression  of  the  feeling  in  his  dream; 
Een  such  am  I :  for  ail  the  vision  dies, 
As  t  were,  away;  and  yet  the  sense  of  sweet, 
That  sprang  from  it,  sti;l  trickles  in  my  heart. 
Thus  in  the  sun  thaw  is  the  snow  unseal'd ; 

hus  in  the  winds  on  flitting  leaves  was  lost 
The  foil's  sentence.     O  eternal  beam! 
(WtlOae  height  what  reach  of  mortal  thought  may  :oar  ?) 
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Yield  me  again  some  little  particle 

Of  what  thou  then  appeardst ;  give  my  tongue 

Power,  but.  to  leave  one  sparkle  of  thy  glory, 

Unto  the  race  to  come,  that  shall  not  lose 

Thy  triumph  wholly,  if  thou  waken  aught 

Of  memory  in  me,  and  endure  to  hear 

The  record  sound  in  this  unequal  strain. 

"  Such  keenness  from  the  living  ray  I  met, 
That,  if  mine  eyes  had  turn'd  away,  methinks, 
J  had  been  lost ;  but,  so  einboiden'd,  on  i 

I  pass'd,  as  I  remember,  till  my  view 
Hover'd  the  brink  of  dread  infinitude."     Vol.  III.  P.  293. 

With  this  we  must  conclude  our  extracts,  and  we  scarcely 
know  where  we  couid  do  so  in  a  manner  more  favourable  to 
the  translator.  We  have  derived  the  highest  satisfaction 
from  his  work.  Dante  henceforward  will  be  familiar  to 
English  ears,  for  Mr.  Cary  has  added  one  more  standard 
work  to  our  poetical  list.  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  forfeit 
our  charter  if  we  omitted  to  mention  a  petty  blemish  or  two; 
we  do  not  understand  the  phrase  "  bootless"  as  applied  to 
*'  pangs,"  (Inf.  xxi.  5.)  Trajan's  reply  to  the  widow  (Purg.  x.) 
seems  to  us  neither  to  convey  the  meaning-  of  Dante,  nor 
indeed  any  other  meaning,  "  I  was  agnizd  of  one,"  (Inf.  xv. 
22.)  if  an  admissible,  is  at  best  a  pedantic  expression,  and 
the  use  of  Hyperion  puts  at  nought  all  cur  recollections  of 
classical  quantity,  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  two  well- 
known  passages  in  Shakspeare.  We  have  thus  done  our 
worst;  and  had  we  observed  any  faults  more  important,  we 
should  have  marked  them  down  in  a  conviction  that  our  cor- 
rections would  be  received  in  the  spirit  of  friendliness  with 
which  they  are  directed.  But  Mr.  Cary  has  placed  himself 
be\ond  tiie  reach  of  minute  criticism.  This  can  never  affect 
the  high  reputation  to  which  he  must  have  elevated  himself 
by  a  translation  which  we  confidently  believe  has  no  parallel 
in  literary  history. 


T.  IV.  An  Account  of  the  History  and  present  Stat* 
f  Galvanism.  By  John  Bostock,  M,  D.  F.  R.  S.  ft*. 
Baldwin  and  Co.     1818. 


Art. 

of 
Ealdwi 


The  discovery  of  Galvanism,  like  that  of  most  other  things, 
was  entirely  owing  to  accident.  It  was  while  the  wife  of  Gal- 
vani  was  superintending  the  culinary  preparation  of  frogs,  that 
she  observed  the  simple  fact,  which  has  given  immortality  to 
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her  husband.  A  number  of  these  animals,  skinned  lor  the  pot, 
happened  to  be  laid  on  a  table  near  an  electrical  machine  : 
and,  whilst  Ihemachine  was  in  a  state  of  activity,  an  attendant 
chanced  to  touch,  with  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  the  crural  nerve 
of  one  of  the  frogs  lying:  near  the  prime  conductor ;  upon 
which  the  muscles  of  the  limb  were  instantly  thrown  into  strong 
convulsions.  The  lady  communicated  the  observation  to  her 
husband  ;  and  the  Professor,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
a  set  of  experiments,  with  the  view  of  proving  that  muscular 
motion  depends  on  electricity,  was  delighted  to  find  how  much 
Ins  hypothesis  was  confirmed  by  this  accidental  discover/. 

After  prosecuting,  with  much  assiduity,  almost  every  expe- 
riment which  could  be  performed  by  means  of  the  fluid,  as  eli- 
cited Irom  the  common  machine,  Galvani  was  next  induced 
to  try  ihe  effects  of  atmospherical  electricity;  and  it  was  in 
pursuance  of  this  object,  that  he  was  first  led  to  observe  the 
phenomena  of  Galvanism,  properly  so  called.  He  found  that 
the  muscular  contractions  were  not  confined  to  the  action  of  a 
pure  or  extraneous  electricity,  but  that  these  also  arose  from 
the  position  of  the  muscular  body,  with  respect  to  certain  me- 
tallic substances.  When  a  number  of  frogs  were  suspended 
by  hooks  to  an  iron  railing,  the  limbs  were  observed  to  be 
convulsed,  though  it  appeared  there  was  no  electricity  in  the 
atmosphere.  From  all  the  facts  thus  presented  to  him,  he  was 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  animal  body  possesses  an  inherent 
electricity  of  a  specific  kind,  connected  with  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  which,  by  means  of  the  metals,  is  convened  into 
the  muscles,  so  as  to  throw  them  into  a  state  of  convulsion. 
lie  conceived  that  an  animal  system  bore  some  analogy  to  a 
Leyden  phial,  its  different  parts  being  in  different  states  of 
electricity  ;  and  that  it  was  only  as  the  metals  formed  a  con- 
nection between  these  parts  that  they  contributed  to  equalize 
the  portions  of  the  electrical  fluid. 

All  this  took  place  in  the  year  1791 :  and,  between  the  date 
now  mentioned  and  1800,  when  Volta  succeeded  in  con-? 
structinghis  pile,  various  ingenious  papers  were  published  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  with  the  view  of  modifying, 
of  defending  or  oppugning  the  original  doctrine  of  Galvani  on 
animal  electricity.  Great  pains  were  bestowed,  by  Valli, 
Fowler,  Volta,  Wells,  and  by  a  Committee  of  the  French  In- 
stitute, to  determine  the  connection,  if  any,  between  the  ner- 
vous fluid  and  the  elect; ical  energy:  to  ascertain  what  were 
the  conditions  necessary  to  the  de\ elopement  of  that  energy 
in  the  case  of  metals;  and,  above  all,  to  solve  the  question 
Mhcther  electricity  and  Galvanism  ate  not  strictly  identical. 
But  as  these  enquiries  were  instituted  at  an  tally  pi  riod  of 
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illie  science,  the  Opinions  formed  by .the  ablo  men  employed  in 
them  are  of  little  value  to  the  reader  at  present.  In  the  essay 
of  Fowler,  indeed,  there  are  some  very  interesting  remarks 
on  the  comparative  effects  of  Galvanism,  when  applied  to  the 
voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles.  He  found  that  contrac- 
tions were  very  readily  excited  in  all  the  muscles  which  are  sub- 
servient to  the  will — that  they  were  with  great  difficulty  pro- 
duced in  the  heart,  of  which  anyone  knows  the  motions  are 
involuntary — while  they  could  not  be  produced  in  any  degree 
upon  the  stomach  and  intestines.  He  observed,  that  when  a 
part  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  it  acquires  an  additional 
sensibility  to  the  Galvanic  stimulus ;  and  he  made  the  curious 
discovery  of  the  flash  of  light,  produced  by  placing  two  me- 
tals in  contact  with  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  thus  causing  them 
to  communicate  with  each  other. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention,  that  in  the  year  179i),  M. 
Fabroni,  of  Florence,  published  a  paper,  in  which  he  invited 
philosophers  to  enquire  whether  the  phenomena  of  Galvanism, 
instead  of  being  immediately  referable  to  electricity,  ought  not 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operations  of  chemical  affinity. 
He  mentioned  a  great  number  of  facts,  illustrative  of  the  che- 
mical action  of  metals  upon  one  another,  when  placed  in  ao- 
tual  contact;  pointing  out,  too,  as  he  went  along,  the  striking 
resemblance  between  this  action  and  that  produced  in  Gal- 
vanic processes.  Being  directly  opposed  however  to  the  cur- 
rent of  opinion  at  the  time,  the  speculations  of  Fabroni  did 
not  receive  that  attention  to.  which  they  were  entitled.  But, 
as  Dr.  Bostock  observes^  many  of  his  statements  have  been 
veritied  by  succeeding  philosophers  ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  his  essay  was  written  before  the  discovery  of  the  pile,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  displaying  much  sagacity  and  nice  ob- 
servation. 

Proceeding  upon  the  idea  that  the  effects  produced  upon 
the  animal  muscles  arose  from  the  electricity  disengaged  by 
'  one  metal  coming  in  contact  with  another,  Volta  was  natu- 
rally led  to  conjecture  that  if,  instead  of  one  pair  of  such  sub- 
stances he  could  combine  an  indefinite  number  of  pairs,  the 
Galvanic  energy  would  be  greatly  increased.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  Voltaic  pile ;  the  structure  and  uses  of  which  are 
too  well  known  to  require  explanation. — His  next  apparatus 
was  the  couronne  des  tasses ;  consisting  of  a  set  of  small  glasses 
placed  side  by  side,  and  containing  water,  or  some  saline  solu- 
tion. A  number  of  metallic  arcs,  having  one  end  of  silver  and 
the  other  of  zinc,  are  then  inserted  in  the  glasses  in  a  uniform 
order,  each  glass  having  the  zinc  leg  of  one  arc,  and  the  silver 
leg  of  the  other  immersed  in  the  fluid. — The  effect' of  these 
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two  instruments,  the  pile,  and  the  courorme  des  tasstSj  was 
fonnd  to  be  precisely  the  game ;  that  is,  according  to  the  hy- 
pothetical language  of  the  dr.y,  the  electrical  equilibrium 
between  the  zinc  and  silver  was  destroyed  by  both. 

As  Volta  confined  his  attention  almost  entirely  to  animal 
bodies,  he  failed  to  perceive,  or  at  least  to  mention,  except 
in  a  very  cursory  manner,  the  effects  which  were  produced 
upon  the  water  and  saline  solution,  used  in  the  glasses  of  his 
couronne  des  t asses,  The  decomposition  of  water,  which  in 
fact  led  to  all  the  brilliant  analyses  that,  illustrated  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Payjaft 
professor,  and  was  reserved  to  reward  the  industry  of  Messrs. 
Nicholson  and  Carlisle.  These  distinguished  chemists,  in  the 
course  of  some  experiments  with  Volta's  pile,  observed  a  dis- 
engagement of  gas  at  the  point  where  the  wire  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  fluid.  This  gas  was  thought  to  have  the  smell  of 
hydrogen  ;  and  the  experimenters  were  thereby  very  naturally 
led  to  try,  with  that  specific  view,  what  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced by  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through  a  body  of 
water,  connected  by  means  of  wires  with  the  two  extremities 
of  the  Galvanic  pile.  The  result  was  most  gratifying.  Two 
gases  were  extricated,  the  one  oxygen  and  the  other  hy- 
drogen, and  in  the  proportion  necessary  to  produce  water; 
and  thus  was  gained  the  first  step  in  those  grand  discoveries 
which  have  shed  so  much  glory  upon  Sir  H,  Davy,  and  the 
Royal  Institution. 

Itis  sometimes  a  little  tantalizing  to  see  how  near  a  man  may 
be  to  a  discovery,  and  yet  miss  it.  Dr.  Bobison,  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  remarked,  that  if  two  metals  were  placed  in  contact 
with  the  tongue,  a  certain  effect  was  produced  on  the  taste  ; 
and  we  observe  that  the  same  fact,  had  been  noticed  by  Subzer 
before  the  year  1767.  In  a  work,  published  at  the  time  now 
stated,  he  says, 

'*  If  we  join  two  pieces,  one  of  lend  and  the  other  of  silver,  so 
that  their  two  edges  form  the  same  plane,  and  if  we  bring  them  in 
contact  with  the  tongue,  we  snail  Fee)  a* taste  approaching  to  that 
of  vitriol  of  iron,  whereas  each  piece  taken  separately,  produces  no 
taste  whatever.  Is  ft  not  probable  That  by  this  junction  of  two 
metais,  there  t&ftes  place  a  solution  of  one  or  other  of  them,  and 
♦-hat  the  particles  thus  dissolved  msinuais  themselves  into  the 
tsogue  :"' 

In  this  conjecture  we  find  the  basis  of  the  whole  theory  of 
Galvanism  ;  hut  the  treasure  was  afterwards  approached 
lb.ron<Jb  a  different  channel. 

Th*  decomposition  of  acid,  alkaline,  and  even  metallic  selu> 
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j!  turns,  ■  followed  naturally  from  the  discovery  which  has  just 
I  been  narrated ;  for  as  soon  as  it  was  found  out  that  oxygen 
I  and  hydrogen  had  an  affinity  for  different  extremities  of  the 
i  Galvanic  pile,  it  could  not  fail  to  occur  that  all  substances 
|  bearing'  an  analogy  to  these  two  respectively,  would  most  likely 
be  determined  in  the  same  way.  We  have  no  intention  to  de- 
I  tract  troni  the  merit  of  those  who  conducted  the  experiment* 
|  by  which  the  great  feats  here  alluded  to,  were  subsequently  re- 
alized ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that 
we   are  under  still  greater  obligations  to    such    earlier  en- 
quirers as  pointed  out  the  principle  and  the  means  by  which 
they  might  be  performed. 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  small  surprize  to  the  practical  che- 
mist, at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  to  find  that 
the  power  of  a  Galvanic  machine  was  comparatively  little  in- 
I  creased  by  the  enlargement  of  the  plates  composing  it.  This 
[  truth  was  afterwards  very  strikingly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Chil- 
dren, who  formed  a  battery  on  the  principle  of  Volta's  couronne 
des  lasses,  employing  twenty  pair  of  plates,  of  four  feet  by 
two,  making  in  all  a  surface  of  92.160  square  inches.  The 
fluid  that  he  used  was  a  diluted  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids;  the  whole  quantity  being  no  less  than  120  gallons. 
This  battery  fused  readily  large  portions  of  platina  wire  :  but 
its  action  on  iron  wire  was  comparatively  trifling,  whilst  it  had 
not  the  power  of  decomposing  barytes,  and  other  similar  sub- 
stances. The  same  gentleman  constructed  another  battery  of 
2-00  pairs  of  plates,  two  inches  square,  affording  a  surface  of 
only  ^.200  inches.  This,  however,  easily  decomposed  the  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths,  and  was,  ibr  all  chemical  purposes,  much 
more  effective  than  the  larger  one;  from  which,  and  other  si- 
milar facts,  Mr.  Children  found  himself  led  to  this  general 
conclusion:  that  the  absolute  effect  of  a  Voltaic  apparatus,  is 
in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  number  and  size  of  the  plates  ; 
the  intensity  of  the  electricity  being  as  the  former,  the  quan- 
tity given  out  as  the  latter;  consequently  regard  must  be  had 
in  its  construction  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 
For  experiments,  or  perfect  conductors,  very  large  plates  are 
to  be  preferred,  a  small  number  of  which  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient; but  when  the  resistance  of  imperfect  conductors  is  to 
be  overcome,  the  combination  must  be  great,  but  the  size  of 
the  plates  must  he  small.  But  if  quantity  and  intensity  be 
both  required,  then  a  great  number  of  large  plates  will  be  ne- 
cessary. For  general  purposes,  four  inches  square 'will  &e 
found  the  most  convenient. 

| n  181.13,   Mr.  Children  constructed  a  battery  still  larger 
end  more  powerful  than  the  one  just  described.     It  consisted 
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of  twenty  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc  plates;  each  plate  measur- 
ing six  feet  by  two  feet  eight  inches.  But  the  most  remark- 
able instrument  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  produced  to  set 
forth  the  powers  of  Galvanism,  is  a  battery  formed  by  the 
same  gentleman,  on  a  principle  devised  and  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Wollaston.  It  proceeds  on  the  plan  of  arranging  the  metals 
in  triads,  instead  of  pairs ;  each  zinc  plate  being  suspended 
between  two  copper  ones,  the  whole  connected  together  by 
load.  Each,  of  these  sets  or  triads  was  immersed  in  the  separate 
cell  of  a  trough,  tilled  with  a  diluted  mixture  of  the  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  ;  and  the  plates  were  all  fastened  to  a  beam  in 
such  a  way  that  they  could  be  let  down  and  raised  up  at  plea- 
sure. The  effects  produced  by  this  apparatus  Avere  astonish- 
ing. Five  feet  and  a  half  of  platinum  wire,  eleven  inches  in 
diameter,  was  raised  to  a  red  heat  visible  in  day  light.  A  bar 
of  platinum,  half  an  inch  square,  and  two  and  aquatter  incuts 
long,  was  likewise  brought  to  the  same  state.  By  heating 
iron  in  contact  with  diamond  powder,  the  diamond  was  con- 
sumed, and  the  iron  was  converted  into  steel  — The  batterv  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  de- 
scription here.  It  consisted,  according  to  Dr.  Bostock,  of 
2.000  double  plates,  of  thirty-two  square  inches,  containing  in 
all  a  surface  of  not  less  than  128.000  square  inches.  The 
wonders  effected  by  it  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every 
one,  and  will  forever  constitute  a  grand  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Galvanism. 

Since  Mr.  Children's  experiments,  the  only  addition  which 
lias  been  made  to  our  knowledge  in  this  department  of  science 
is  derived  from  the  observations  of  M.  Dessaignes,  relative  to 
the  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  action  of  the  Vdltaic  pile. 
This  author  informs  us  that  if  the  temperature  be  raised  above 
112°  the  instrument  ceases  to  act;  whereas,  if  only  one  half  of 
it  be  heated,  the  other  half  being  kept  cool,  the  action  is 
doubled.  The  same  effect  is  perceived  in  a  single  piece  of 
metal,  when  different  parts  of  it  are  raised  to  different  tempe- 
ratures. 

While  speaking  of  Galvanic  instruments,  we  ought  not  to  omit 
those  which  were  formed,  no^of  metals  and  saline  solutions, 
but  of  different  parts  of  an  animal  body.  Lagrave  inserted  in 
the  Journal  de  Physique,  vol.  lvi.  p.  235,  an  account  of  an 
experiment,  wherein  he  found  that,  by  placing  upon  each 
other  alternate  layers  of  muscular  fibre  and  of  brain,  separated 
by  a  porous  body  soaked  in  salt  and  water,  a  pile  was  formed 
which  produced  the  usual  effects  of  the  Galvanic  apparatus, 
Aldini,  too,  the  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Bologna, 
performed  a  number  of  experiments  on  animal  8iibstau*c&Sj  in 
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llivliicli  very  considerable  muscular  contractions  were  excited, 
UitlwMit  the  intervention of  any  metal  or  other  body  usually 
jl^jpesfcd't^pable  of  disengaging  the  electric  fluid.  In  some 
iases, d  the  effect  was  produced  by  bringing-  into  contact  the 
lerve  of  one  animal  with  the  muscle  of  another,  and  at  other 
ijtiines  by  employing-  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  same  ani- 
joml.  In  these  experiments,  also,  the  most  powerful  contrac- 
tions appear  to  have  been  excited,  by  bringing  into  contact 
ijparts  of  cold  blooded  and  of  warm  blooded  animals.  In  one 
j  word,  it  was  supposed  that  a  pile  might  be  formed  of  slices  of 
■imeat  instead  of  plates  of  metal,  provided  the  nerves  and  fibres 
[composing  the  slices,  were  in  a  different  electrical  state;  that 
jis,  as  it  should  seem,  in  different  degrees  of  temperature. 

Of  all  such  experiments,  the  most  striking  are  those  which 
(are  performed  on  the  human  subject ;  and  Aldini  accordingly 
I  attracted  great  admiration  by  the  exhibition  of  some  Gal- 
j  vanic  phenomena  upon  a  man  who  had  been  hanged  at  New- 
jgate.     "  A   powerful    battery    being    applied,    very    strong 
contractions  were  excited,  the  limbs  were  violently  agitated, 
I  the  eyes  opened  and  shut,  the  mouth  and  jaws  worked  about, 
I  and  the  whole  face  was  thrown  into  frightful  convulsions." 
Most  of  our  readers,  too,  have  seen  the  details  of  a  similar  ex- 
periment performed  upon  a  murderer,  who  was  executed  at 
Glasgow,  about  ten  or  twelve  months  ago ;  and  we  have  been 
informed  by  a  medical  friend,  who  was  present,  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  frightful  convulsions  excited  in  the  corpse,  was 
by  no  means  exaggerated;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  assertion 
that  the  face  expressed  almost  all  the  emotions  belonging  to 
the  human  heart.     The  changes  from  anger  to  rage,  sorrow, 
despair  and  revenge  were  striking  in  the  extreme ;  but  none 
of  the  softer  and  more  kindly  feelings  appear  to  have  been  ma- 
nifested.     The   muscular   contraction    in   the   limbs  was  so 
violent  as  nearly  to  push  down  one  of  the  attendants  in  the  ana- 
tomical theatre.     At  one  time,  there  was  thought  to  be  a 
slight  motion  in  the  diaphragm  and  lungs;  insomuch  that  the 
general  expression  upon  the  minds  of  the  spectators  was  that, 
if  a  principal  artery  had  not  been  divided,  the  unfortunate  in- 
dividual might  have  been  resuscitated.     It  is  proper  to  men- 
tion, that  the  subject  was  conveyed  without  loss  of  time  from 
the  place  of  execution  to  the  anatom)-hall,  and  that  the  ope- 
rations were  begun  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

An  attempt  of  this  kind,  since  made  at  Cambridge,  not  hav- 
ing succeeded  to  the  same  extent,  has  not  only  occasioned  some 
disappointment,  but  even  thrown  some  degree  of  suspicion  on 
the  details  now  mentioned.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  effects  produced  at  Glasgow  were  at  all  more  remark- 
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able  than  those  witnessed  by  Aldini  on  the  Newgate  subject. 
In  this  latter  case,  "  the  limbs  were  violently  agitated,  the  eyes 
opened  and  shut,  the  mouth  and  jaws  worked  about,  and  the 
whole  face  was  thrown  into  frightful  convulsions  ;"  and  there 
is  reason  to  conclude,  that  if  any  attempt  had  been  made  to 
inflate  the  lungs,  the  diaphragm  would  have  manifested  the 
same  irritability,  or  disposition  to  act.  We  are  not  certain 
whether  it  is  of  any  consequence,  but,  as  we  were  assured  of 
the  fact,  we  may  mention  that  the  subject,  operated  upon  at 
Glasgow,  was  copiously  drained  of  blood  both  before  his  death 
and  after  it.  He  attempted  suicide  in  prison,  by  opening  a 
vein,  and  in  this  way  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  before  his 
intention  was  discovered;  and,  again,  the  first  step  taken  by 
the  medical  operators,  previous  to  the  application  of  Gal- 
vanism, was  to  open  the  carotid  artery,  and  let  off  as  much 
blood  as  would  flow.  We  know  that  several  distinguished 
experimenters  in  this  department  have  preferred  to  work  upon 
exsanguinated  animals  ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  consideration  to  ascertain  by  proper  trials  whether 
the  absence  of  blood  is  not  a  condition  favourable  to  Galvanic 
operations  ;  and  accordingly  whether  in  cases  of  accidental 
suffocation,  it  would  not  be=>advisab!e  to  precede  any  attempt 
at  recovery  by  a  plentiful  phlebotomy. 

The  Second  Part  of  Dr.  Bostock's  book  is  employed  in 
giving  the  history  of  opinions  as  to  the  "  Theory  of  Gal- 
vanism ;"  and  he  executes  this  difficult  task  with  great  preci- 
sion and  impartiality.  The  limits  to  which  we  have  purposely 
restricted  our  remarks,  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  the  author 
through  the  numerous  speculations  and  hypotheses  into  which 
he  has  been  necessarily  drawn  in  search  of  truth.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  then,  that  the  principal  doctrines  on  this  point  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  heads;  the  first  including  those  which  ascribe  the 
chemical  effects  of  Galvanism  to  electricity  ;  the  second  com- 
prehending such  as  attribute  the  electricity  evolved  from  the 
Galvanic  apparatus,  to  a  chemical  agency.  We  hold  the  latter 
opinion,  powerfully  as  it  is  opposed  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  the 
continental  philosophers;  and  we  hold  it  on  the  ground  so 
well  explained  by  Dr.  Henry  and  the  present  author,  that  in 
no  instance  do  we  find  electricity  evolved  in  the  Galvanic  pile, 
but  in  circumstances  where  one  or  both  of  the  metals  may  be 
oxytlized.  The  intensity  of  the  power  is  increased  by  supply- 
ing oxygen,  and  it  is  diminished  by  withdrawing  that  gas  ; 
whilst,  in  vacuo,  the  action  is  altogether  suspended  :  thus 
affording  the  strongest  evidence  that  such  enquiries  ever 
admit  of,  that  the  excitement  of  Galvanic  electricity  depends 
wpon  clumhal  action.     As,  however ;  adhvc  sirkjudice  lis  est, 
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loch  readers  as  wish  to  know  what  has  been  said  on  both 
fides,  cannot  take  up  a  belter  book  than  that  which  we  now 
jay  down.  It  is  written  with  simplicity  and  candour ;  and,  as 
jar  as  we  know,  it  contains  every  thing  important  that  has  ye,t 
i.een  written  on  the  subject. 


\RT.  V.  Unitarianism  Indefensible.  A  Letter,  upon  cer- 
tain Points  connected  with  our  Lord 's  Divinity ;  addressed  • 
to  Captain  James  Gijford,  R.  N.  the  Author  of  a  Tract, 
entitled,  "  The  Remonstrance  of  a  Unitarian,  addressed  to 
the  Bishop  of  St.  .David's.'"  By  the  Rev.  John  Garbett, 
B.A.  Curate  of  Carding  ton  and  Cople,  in  the  County  of 
Bedford.     8vo.     48  pp.     Rivingtons.     1818. 

This  is  a  tract  of  considerable  ability.  Mr.  Garbetthas  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  important  questions  at  issue  between  the 
modern  Unitarian  and  the  orthodox  believer,  in  a  manner 
which  shews  him  1o  be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject;  and 
though  he  never  loses  sight  of  that  moderation  which  becomes 
his  professional  character,  his  style  is  seldom  deficient  in  spi- 
rit, while  it  sometimes  rises  into  eloquence. 

The  labours  of  the  gallant  officer  whom  Mr.  Garbett  ad- 
dresses, have  not  fallen  under  our  notice ;    and  therefore  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say,  how  he  has  acquitted  himself  as  a  con- 
troversialist.    But  it  seems  to  be  rather  a  whimsical  aggrava- 
tion of  the  evils,  which  a  transition  from  a  long  war  to  pro- 
found peace  has  unexpectedly  brought  upon  the  country,  that 
it  has  converted  a  naval  captain  into  a  polemic  ;  and  roused 
that  martial  spirit  in  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments of  our  country,  which  would  have  been  so  much  more 
usefully  directed  against  her  foreign  enemies.    A  craniologist 
might  perhaps  attribute  the  controversial  ardour  of  Captaiu 
Gifford  to  some  preternatural  developement  of  the  organ  of 
combativeness  ;  but  we  can  only  lament  such  a  misdirection  of 
the  gallant  officer's  prowess,  and  heartily  wish  him  an  employ- 
ment, in  which  he  may  appear  with  more  advantage  to  his 
country,  and  more  credit  to  himself.     At  present,   we  are  no 
iurther  concerned  with  him  than  as  he  has  introduced  Mr. 
Garbett  to  our  acquaintance  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  he  has  unintentionally  rendered    good    service   to    the 
Church,  by  thus  arraying  one  champion  more  in  her  defence, 
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irom  whose  abilities  and  learning*,  should  a  lime  of  need  await  j 
her,  she  may  derive  considerable  advantage. 

Mr.  Garbett  seems  to  have  followed  Captain  Gi fiord 
through  his  principal  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
Divinity ;  objections  which,  though  doubtless  tliev  appeared  ! 
new,  ingenious,  and  convincing  to  the  naval  polemic,  will  be 
very  differently  estimated  by  all  who  are  really  acquainted 
with  tlie  subject.  Still  however,  it  is  always  possible  that  an 
heretical  publication,  though  weak  in  itself,  may  be  strong 
enough  to  do  mischief.  The  crambe  clecies  recocta  of  Captain 
Gilford,  though  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  fastidious  appe- 
tites of  those  who  have  fed  upon  the  dainties  of  controversy, 
may  perhaps  be  incautiously  swallowed  by  readers  of  less  ex- 
perience: and  therefore  Mr.  Garbett  has  judged  well  in  pro- 
viding them  with  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  which  such  a 
meal  might  engender.  For,  while  the  Unitarian  poison  is  dis- 
guised by  all  the  arts  of  literary  cookery,  and  served  up  in  va- 
rious dishes,  accommodated  to  the  fancy  and  the  palate  of 
every  guest,  its  antidote  should  always  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  suil'erer. 

The  following  extract  will  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr. 
Garbett's  style,  and  mode  of  treating  his  subject ;  and  we  hope 
it  will  induce  our  readers  to  make  themselves  fully  acquainted 
with  a  pamphlet,  which  will  well  repay  them  for  the  attention 
which  they  may  bestow  upon  its  perusal. 

"  Were  the  Trinity,  and  its  collateral  doctrines,  founded  upon 
one  or  two  texts,  as  the  Unitarian  Creed  (so  far  as  it  is  peculiar) 
manifestly  is,  caution  might  be  requisite  in  the  admission  of  it.  But 
the  one  seems  to  have  every  species  of  accumulative  evidence,  direct 
and  indirect,  positive  and  circumstantial ;  that  (as  it  really  appears 
to  me)  nothing  but  perversion  the  most  deliberate,  the  most  perti- 
nacious can  possibly  get  rid  of  it.  And  how  any  man,  believing  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  granting  to  words  the  natu- 
ral and  common  signification,  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  concerning 
it,  is  most  astonishing.  Wonder  not,  Sir,  if  again  you  see  Chris- 
tians, '  with  uplifted  hands,  cry  out,  How  is  it  possible  to  be  a 
Unitarian!' 

"  We  have  an  early  revelation  from  God,  in  various  parts  of 
which,  the  future  advent  of  some  mighty  personage  is  foretold.  It  is 
represented  by  a  wonderful  assemblage  of  types  and  figures,  of  rites 
and  ceremonies.  The  individual  himself  is  pointed  out,  by  along  suc- 
cession of  prophets ;  arrayed  in  all  the  attributes  of  omnipotence, 
adorned  with  various  epithets  of  the  One  Supreme  God,  dignified 
with  the  awful  incommunicable  name  of  the  self-existing  Deity.  All 
this  mighty  and  awful  apparatus,  carried  on  for  about  four  thousand 
years,  terminates,  at  length,  in  the  birth  of  a  common  man,  bom 
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n  the  rommon  way  ;  all  these  mysterious  representations,  all  thes- 
•plendid  titles,  point  out  and  dignify  a  human  teacher  of  morality, 

"ft.  sent  to  instruct  tlie  world,  in  what  the  world,  by  the  help  of  na- 
ural  reason,  could  instruct  itself! 

"  To  carry  cm  this  strange  delusion,  (I  speak  with  trembling  re- 
verence) the  birth  of  this  '  frail  and*infu!'  mortal  is  announced  by 

led  special  ministers  of  the  Most  High,  attended  by  the  gratulations  of 

;,„   an  heavenly  host,  and  manifested  to  the  world  by  an  extraordinary 
constellation.  His  life  exhibits  a  continued  series  of  wonders,     hi 
the  course  of  his  mission  he  executes  innumerable  miracles,  and  sus- 
pends and  controls  the  course  of  nature  at  his  pleasure  ;  and  all  this 
n  his  own  name,  and  by  his  own  authority.     At  one  of  his  miracles 
only,  he  applies  himself,  as  it  were,  by  prayer  to  heaven,  and  this  lie 
carefuily   tells   us,    merely  on  account   of  the  unbelieving   people 
that  stood  near  to  attest  his  heavenly  commission,  and,  as  I  sup- 
pose, to  evade  the  Jewisii  cavil,  that  his  works  were  effected  by  in- 
crnal  agency. 
'<  Every  attribute  and  title  of  omnipotericy  is  assumed  by  him. 

if | He  styles  God  his  (i<$W)  proper  Father,  requires  honour  from  men 
equal  to  that  paid  to  the  Father,  claims  the  power  of  raising  the 
dead,  of  altering  the  course  of  nature,  of  forgiving  sins,  and  of  im- 
parting miraculous  powers  to  whom  he  will ;  boasts  a  personal  unity 
with  the  Deity,  a  pre-existence  in  heaven  long  before  his  abode 
upon  earth,  long  before  the  foundation  of  the  Hebrew  polity;  and 
an  actual  being  in  heaven  at  the  moment  of  his  existence  on  earth. 
Assumes  the  title  of  Lord  and  Master  over  his  brethren,  as  his  crea- 
tures and  dependents;  all  the  while  holding  himself  forth  as  an  ex- 
ample of  unequalled  humility  and  meekness  of  spirit. 

*'  Finally,  the  death  of  this  human  being  is  accompanied  by  a 
convulsion  of  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  The  heavens  are  cloathed 
in  gloom  ;  the  sun  darkened  above;  the  earth  tottering  beneath  ;  the 
grave  pouring  forth  its  sleeping  inmates  ;  and  all  this  to  mark  the 
dissolution  of  a  mere  mortal  man  !  ! 

"  Neither  does  it  end  here.  The  messengers  and  preachers 
commissioned  by  the  Deity  to  record  the  life,  state  the  claims,  and 
expound  the  doctrines,  of  this  Moral  Teacher;  proclaim  him  to  the 
world,  as  God  blessed  for  ever,  as  their  Lord  and  their  God,  as  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  as  the.  true  God  and  eternal  Life,  as  Lord  of  all, 
as  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  the  first  and.  the 
last,  the  Almighty  ;  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  as  the  Cre- 
ator of  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  ■■visible  and  invisible,  as  one  in 
ivliom  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  as  supremely  pre- 
eminent in  all  things  (s»  !rairi»  amo;  tSTfUTtvuu). 

"  Every  qualification  of  Divinity,  omnipotence,  omniscience, 
eternal  existence,  &c.  are  predicated  of  him.  Yet  all  these  awful 
attributes,  titles,  powers,  and  privileges,  mark  a  mortal  man,  a  na- 
tural born  creature,  distinguished,  by  internal  purity  or  greatness, 
nothing  above  other  men  ! ! 

"  Still   farther,  these  same  messengers  and  preachers,  inspired 
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and  led  into  all  truth  by  celestial  vision  and  revelation,  worship 
this  same  man,  invoke  and  address  him  by  every  species  of  supplica- 
tion, prayer,  and  praise  ;  resign  their  souls  to  his  disposal,  at  the 
moment  of  dissolution ;  and,  in  brief,  use  every  act,  word,  and  ex- 
pression of  homage,  duty,  and  submission  which  could  possibly  be 
paid  to  the  Supreme,  and  whieh  are  unquestionably  due  to  the  Su- 
preme alone.  And  all  this  is  done  by  men  especially  sent  from  hea- 
ven, and  guarded  from  the  possibility  of  error,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  delivering  the  nations 
from  idolatry ! ! 

"  To  conclude.  This  same  personage  came  into  the  world  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  be  a  teacher  of  morality :  this  was  the 
sole  object  of  his  mission,  and  this  was  all  that  he  performed,  in  the 
execution  of  it.  Yet  these  same  messengers  and  preachers  never 
tell  us  this,  but  assign  very  different  motives  for  his  coming.  They 
assure  us,  that  he  came  to  '  give  his  life  a  ransom'  for  us,  that  '  he 
died  for  our  sins,'  that  *  his  blood  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,'  that  he 
was  '  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,'  that 
*  through  his  blood  we  have  redemption,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,' 
that  '  he  made  atonement  for  us,'  that  *  he  reconciled  us  to  the 
Father,'  that  'he  mediates  between  us  and  the  Father,'  that  *  he 
is  continually  interceding  for  us,'  that  we  are  '  ransomed  by  his 
death,'  'justified  by  his  resurrection,'  &c.  &c.  and  all  this  in  every 
part  of  their  writings,  under  every  mode  and  form  of  expression  ima- 
ginable. 

"  But  whilst  they  were  preaching  all  this,  they  knew  it  was  no 
such  thing.  He  did  not  come  to  die  for  us,  he  made  no  atonement 
or  reconciliation,  we  are  not  justified  by  him,  he  neither  mediates 
nor  intercedes  for  us ;  in  short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  redemp- 
tion, atonement,  reconciliation,  justification,  intercession,  or  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  He  did  not  come  for  any  of  the  purposes  which 
he  himself  repeatedly  declares;  and  which  his  inspired  messengers 
would  make  us  believe,  by  telling  us  so  in  every  pirt  of  their 
speeches  and  writings.  He  came  to  be  a  simple  Moral  Teacher  : 
this  was  his  sole  purpose  ;  and  this  sole  purpose  neither  himself  or 
any  of  his  followers  acquaint  us  with,  from  the  beginning  o(  the 
Scriptures  to  the  end. 

"  And  here,  for  a  moment,  let  us  pause.  Forgive  me,  Sir  ;  tax  me 
not  with  illiberality ;  but  how  can  I  calmly  and  deliberately  con- 
clude that  Unitarians  do  sincerely  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word 
of  God?"     P.  39. 

In  a  few  passages  perhaps  we  could  have  wished  that  Mr. 
Garbetthad  adopted  a  different  phraseology.  We  think,  for 
instance,  that  he  might  have  safely  spoken  with  greater  confi- 
dence of  the  genuineness  of  1  John  v.  7.  For  though  we  sea-- 
d)ly  agree  with  him,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  of  too 
high  importance  to  be  founded  upon  this  or  that  passage;" 
and  that  it  will  still  stand  on  the  sure  foundation  of  Scripture, 
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whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  individual  controversialists  re- 
specting this  much  disputed  text ;  still,  after  the  powerful  tes- 
timonies in  its  favour  which  have  been  lately  produced,  we 
shall  be  tempted  to  rate  the  knowledge  very  low,  or  the  pre- 
sumption very  high  of  the  man  who  shall  venture,  as  Captain 
Gifford  has  done  to  stigmatize  it  as  "  beyond  all  doubt  an  in- 
terpolation," as  "  an  indubitably  spurious"  and  "  counterfeit 
passage."  Such  language  can  only  be  held  by  a  writer,  who 
is  so  unfortunately  misinformed,  or  uninformed  on  the  subject, 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  discuss,  as  to  suppose  that  any  real 
advocate  of  the  Trinitarian  Doctrine  ever  declared  that,  if  this 
passage  fall  to  the  ground,  the  doctrine  itself  must  fall  with  it. 
Had  Captain  Gifford  detected  one  of  his  own  officers  in  so 
glaring  an  instance  of  professional  incapacity,  he  would 
scarcely  have  visited  him  with  such  a  gentle  rebuke,  as  he  has 
here  sustained  from  the  courtesy  of  his  opponent. 

Perhaps,  upon  reconsidering  what  he  has  said  of  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  p.  14,  Mr.  Garbettmay  see  rea- 
son to  alter  some  of  his  expressions  ;  as  they  seem  capable  of 
bearing  an  interpretation,  which  undoubtedly  he  did  not  mean 
to  attach  to  them.  The  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  "as 
touching  his  manhood,"  the  Athanasian  Creed  plainly  teaches, 
and  our  Church  as  plainly  confesses.  But  that  subordination 
of  relation  which  is  implied  in  the  terms  Son  and  Father,  may 
perhaps  appear  to  be  somewhat  too  strongly  marked  out  by 
such  a  phrase  as,  "  a  degree  of  inferiority."  On  this  myste- 
rious subject  it  is  ever  dangerous  to  attempt  to  clothe  our  fal- 
lible thoughts  in  language  :  but  if  they  must  be  expressed,  and 
to  this  necessity  the  cavils  of  infidelity  sometimes  reduce  us, 
we  should  prefer  the  following  guarded  words  of  Bp.  Pearson. 

ii  He  which  was  equal,  even  in  that  equality  confesseth  a  priority. 
—The  Son  equal  in  respect  of  his  nature,  the  Father  greater  in  re- 
ference to  the  communication  of  the  Godhead."  (Pearson  on  the 
Creed.) 

In  page  44,  we  observe  the  following  remark : 

"  How  is  it  more  contradictory  that  the  Deity,  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance, should  animate  a  human  body,  than  that  the  soul  should  do 
so?'' 

The  illustration  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  probably  in 
Mr.  Garbett's  mind,  when  he  wrote  this  passage  ;  "  as  the 
reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  Man  is  one 
Christ."  And  we  presume  that  he  meant  no  more  than  to 
say,  that  the  union  of  the  Godhead  and  the  Manhood  in  Christ 
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is  not  more  contradictory  to  our  reason,  than  is  the  nnioa  of 
;>.>tiv  and  soul,  a  spiritual  and  a  fleshly  substance  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  living  man.  lie  would  doubtless  reject  at  once  the 
Arum  hypothesis,  which  represented  the  word  as  supplying 
the  place  of  the  soul  m  Christ;  but  we  wish  that  he  had  been 
more  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  as  he  has  unfor- 
tunately, though  we  are  convinced  unintentionally,  adopted 
the  very  words  by  which  that  heretical  opinion  has  been  con- 
veyed. 

"We  trust  that  we  shall  have  other  opportunities  o^  discuss- 
ing the  literary  merit*  of  Mr.  Garbett ;  and  if  lie  should  chuse 
to  trend  in  the  thorny  paths  of  controversy,  we  hope  that  the 
next  antagonist  he  may  encounter,  may  prove  more  worthy  of 
his  prowess. 


Art.  VI.  The  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  disclosed,  in  a  Dia- 
logue between  a  Rector  and  a  Vicar.  8vo.  pp.  19.  Kf- 
vingtons.     1819. 

If  the  author  of  this  little  tract  intended  to  render  a  service 
to  the  clergy,  we  honour  his  motive,  though  we  confess  we 
see  little  to  approve  in  his  performance.  He  seems  to  take 
it  for  granted,  that  the  55th  clause  in  the  Consolidation  Act, 
57  Geo.  III.  c.  99.  will  be,  and  has  been  misunderstood  ; 
and  that  deserving  incumbents  have  suffered,  and  will  suffer 
under  the  presumed  severity  of  its  provisions. 

He  therefore  pens  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  two 
elderly  clergymen,  a  Hector  and  a  Vicar,  whom  he  repre- 
sents as  having  been  deprived  of  the  whole  income  of  their 
respective  benefices  by  their  diocesan,  acting  under  the  sup- 
posed directions  of  this  clause,  in  order  to  augment  the 
stipends  of  their  young,  luxurious,  and  undeserving  curates. 
The  two  incumbents,  after  lamenting  the  hardships  of  their 
lot,  look  over  the  Act  of  Parliament  together;  and  having 
found  to  their  great  delight,  that  the  57th  clause  gives  the 
Bishop  a  power  of  lowering  the  salary  of  a  curate,  if  the 
incumbent  is  incapacitated  by  age  or  sickness  from  perform- 
ing his  own  duty,  they  proceed  to  state  their  case  to  their 
Diocesan,  and  obtain  from  him  immediate  relief. 

The  dialogue  being  supplied  with  fresh  interlocutors  in 
the  persons  of  the  Bishop  and  his  secretary,  it  further 
appears,  that  the  secretary  had  inadrer  tenth/  advised  his 
Lordship  to  grant  licences  to  these  curacies  without  the 
nomination  of  the  incumbents  :  hnt,  upon  looking  over  the 
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Act  more  carefully,   he  finds  that  the  Bishop  is  empowered 
to  licence  without  nomination  only  in  case  of  an  incumbent's 
absence  from  the  realm.     Whether  the  instances  here  repre- 
sented have  any  foundation  in  fact,  or  the  author  of  this 
notable  Dialogue  has  amused  himself  with  inventing  a  case, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  dryness  of  a  legal  exposi- 
tion by  dramatic  colouring  and  effect,  we  cannot  venture  to 
decide.     But  we  may  hint  to  him,  that  they  who  voluntarily 
undertake    to  inform  the   understandings,    and   correct  the 
mistakes  of  others,  should  make  themselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  subject,  and  state  their  case  fully  and 
fairly.     The  55th  clause    of  the  Consolidation   Act,   refers 
entirely  to  incumbents  who  are  non-resident,  and  do  not 
perform  the  duty  of  their  benefices.     The  Rector  and  Vicar 
in  the  dialogue  before  us,  though  incapacitated   by  age  or 
infirmity  from   the  performance  of  their  professional  duties, 
may  certainly  be  presumed  to  be  both  resident.     Whether 
this  was  contrived  ad  augendam  invidiam,   or  to  give  addi- 
tional pathos  to  the  story,  or  is  to  be  attributed  to  mere 
inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  author  we  cannot  determine. 
But  it  is  certain,  that  the  clause  in  question  does  not  affect 
an  aged  or  infirm  incumbent,  if  he  be  resident ;  and  if  he  be 
non-resident  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmity,  the  57th  clause 
was  inserted  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  him  relief ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  Diocesau  would  rea- 
dily comply  with  its  benevolent  provisions,  upon  any  proper 
application.     That  any  incumbent  should   suffer  under  the 
penalties  of  the  Act,   as  represented  in  this  dialogue,  with- 
out referring  to  the  statute   itself  to  see   what   its  clauses 
really  are,  aud  whether  they  may  not  provide  some  remedy 
for  the  hardship  of  which  he  complains,  is  not  very  probable. 
Still  less  likely  is   it,   that  any  Bishop's   secretary  could  so 
far   misunderstand  the  Act,    as    to  advise  him  to    grant  a 
curate's  licence  without  the  nomination  of  the  incumbent,  in 
auy  case  not  especially  provided   for  by  its  enactments ;  or 
that  any  Bishop  would  exert  such  an  authority,  without  first 
consulting  the  Act,  and  satisfying  himself  that  he  was  justified 
thus  proceeding. 

And  here  again  we  are  obliged  to  complain  of  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  author  of  this  dialogue.  He  gives  his  readers 
to  understand,  that  it  is  only  in  case  of  an  incumbent's 
absence  from  the  realm,  that  Bishops  can  licence  a  curate 
without  his  nomination. 

But  the  48th  clause  expressly  provides  that,  if  any  non- 
resident incumbent,  not  himself  performing  the  duties  of  his 
benefice,   shall  absent  himself  for  more  than  three  months 
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from  his  benefice,  "  without  leaving  a  curate  duly  licenced 
or  other  spiritual  person  to  perform,   and  who  shall  duly  per- 
form the  ecclesiastical  duties  of  such  benefice,  or  shall  for 
the  period  of  three  months  after  the  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  of  any  curate  who  has  served  his  church  or  chapel, 
neglect  to  notify  such  death,  resignation,  or  removal  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  to  nominate  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  a  proper  curate,  then,   &c.  the  Bishop  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  appoint  and  licence  a  proper  curate,"  &c.     And 
by  the  50th  clause,   the  Bishop  is  authorized,  under  certain 
circumstances    therein   specified,    to    appoint    a    curate   or 
curates,  even  though  the  incumbent  be  resident.     We  men- 
tion these  particulars,  merely  to  shew  the  clergy  that  the 
Dialogue  now  before  us  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  or  safe 
exposition  of  the  law.     In  truth    the  Act  itself,  and  that 
alone  should  be  their  guide.     It  is   easily  procurable ;  and 
though  it  may  be  called  a  voluminous  statute  (as  indeed  it 
must  be,  since  it  consolidates  no  less  than  twelve  Acts,   and 
reduces  all  their  provisions  into  one  code),  still  it  requires  no 
length  of  time,  nor  great  exertion  of  mind,  to  obtain  a  better 
understanding  of  its  clauses,  than  such  a  loose  and  rambling 
tract  as  this  can  afford.     The  writer  has  chosen  to  say  many 
severe  things  about  curates  :  he  accuses  them  of  foppishness 
and  gaiety ;  of  keeping   hunters,    pointers,   and  livery   ser- 
vants ;  of  entertaining  their  friends   with  wine   and  grand 
dinners  ;  of  living  in  pomp,   luxury,  and  pride.     All  this  we 
consider  as   really  unworthy  of  an  answer.     Such  general 
charges  are  always  easily  made,  and  some  perhaps  may  be 
found  well  disposed,  to  believe  them :  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  sensible  and  candid  men,   they  will   only  operate  to  the 
disgrace  of  those  who  prefer  them.     We  are  really  surprized 
that  the  author  of  this  tract,  who  seems  to  be  a  well  meaning 
man,  did  not  perceive  that  the  character  of  the  younger 
clergy,  as  a  body,  is  not  to  be  thus  lightly  aspersed  without 
gross  injustice  and  cruelty  to  them,  as  well  as  manifest  injury 
to  the  church  herself.     If  any  thing  can  add  to   the  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  such  charges,  it  is  that  they  are  put  in 
the  mouths  of  two  venerable  clergymen,  who  have  just  risen 
from  their  knees,  after  praying  in  the  language  of  our  Li- 
turgy for   direction   from   above.     In    our   consciences    we 
believe,   that  there  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  our 
church,  when  the  younger  clergy  were  more  free  from  such 
scandals  than  the  present.     Some  few  individuals  may  always 
be  found,  in  every  class  of  men,  who  are  not  altogether  what 
their  station  requires;  and  when  such  instances  occur  among 
our  curates,  charity  will  surely  plead  for  some  little  allow- 
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ance  for  the  errors  of  youth  and  inexperience.  But  such 
exceptions  will  not  often  present  themselves,  and  when  thev 
do,  we  are  satisfied  that,  instead  of  being  met  by  the  senior 
clergy  with  railing  accusations,  or  querulous  impatience, 
they  will  draw  from  these  venerable  men  the  words  of  affec- 
tionate exhortation,  and  mild  though  firm  rebuke.  For  they 
will  have  learned  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  to  compassionate 
the  frailty  and  heedlessness  of  their  juniors  ;  and  they  will 
admonish  them  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  and  the 
charity  of  a  Christian,  knowing  that  they  themselves  also  are 
compassed  with  infirmity. 


Art.  VII.  A  Collection  of  Statutes  connected  with  the 
General  Administration  of  the  Law,  arranged  according 
to  the  Order  of  Subjects,  icith  Notes.  By  William  David 
Evans,  Esq.  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster.     Eight  Volumes.     8vo.     London  and  Dublin. 

The  above  work  has  long  been  lying  upon  cur  table,  and  we 
take  some  shame  to  ourselves  for  having  so  long  omitted  to  in- 
troduce it  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readers.     Whether  we 
consider  the  importance  of  the  objects  which  it  has  aimed  at 
accomplishing,   or  the  industry  and  learning  displayed  in  the 
execution  of  it,  it  was  certainly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  what- 
ever publicity  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  confer.     We  were 
deterred,  however,  from  coming  to  our  task  by  more  difficul- 
ties than    one.     From   the  nature  of  the  book,  containing 
scarcely  a  dozen  pages  of  original  matter,  it  seemed  to  be 
placed  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  periodical  criticism  ;  and  to 
have  given  a  mere  outline  of  its  contents,  would  have  looked 
rather  like  an  advertisement  than  a  review.    This  last  difficulty 
has,  however,  been  in  some  measure  removed,   by  the  atten- 
tion which  has  lately  been  attracted  to  the  particular  inconve- 
nience  which  Mr.  Evans  has  here  laboured  to  obviate.     We 
have  most  of  us,  perhaps,  of  late  years,  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard with  pleasure  the  indefatigable  industry  and  pervasive 
activity  of  the  legislature  ;  we  have  seen  our   peers,    and 
wealthy  commoners  devote,  without  complaining,  the  larger 
half  of  the  year  to  the  late  hours,  and  close  atmosphere  of  our 
national  council  rooms.     It  is  impossible  that  this  attention  to 
public  business  can  be  paid,  without  much  sacrifice  of  pleasure 
and  comfort,  without  some  injury  to  private  fortunes,  some 
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derangement  of  domestic  systems,  or  a  waste  of  the  most  in- 
valuable of  treasures,  personal  health.    Every  one  who  knows 
the  life  and  habits  of  an  active  Member  of  either  House, 
knows  that  these  things  are  so,  and  in  these  days  of  calumny 
and  misrepresentation,  it  is  no  more  than  justice,  and  only  a 
common  duty  to  mention  the  fact,  with  the  praise  which  it 
merits.     Having  said  this,  it  is  no  less  our  duty  to  observe, 
that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  to  the  public  from  this  exercise 
of  industry  and  activity,  must  depend  solely  upon  the  wisdom 
by  which  it  is  directed  ;  and  we  must  not  conceal  our  opinion 
that,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  grand  and  paramount  office  of 
legislation,  the  good  which  has  been  done,  has  come  to  us  ac- 
companied with  great,  we  will  hardly  say  countervailing  evil. 
At,  the  close  of  each  Session  we  have  had  bequeathed  to  us  a 
goodly  tome  of  close  printed  laws ;  a  tome,  each  clause  of 
which,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  sifted  and  "  bolted  to 
the  bran,"  by  the  most  liberal,  most  enlightened  and   most 
able  heads  in  the  nation.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak  slight- 
ingly or  with  levity  of  the  labours  of  Parliament.  We  need  not 
the  fear  of  the  Speaker's  warrant,  or  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms 
to  inspire  us  with  the  language,  which  will  always  be  dictated 
to  us  by  our  unfeigned,  affectionate  and  grateful  reverence  for 
the  Great  Council  of  the  nation  ;  still  with  the  freedom  which 
we  are  sure  will  never  be  denied  to  him  who  uses  it  decently, 
we  must  confess  our  opinion,  that  these  annual  tomes  have  of 
late  years  been  upon  the  whole  more  creditable  to  the  patrio- 
tic intentions,  than  the  legislative  wisdom  of  their  composers. 
Parliament  is  full  of  able  men,  men  who  unite  much  philoso- 
phic speculation  to  long  experience  in  business ;  and  no  doubt 
but  that  in  everyone  of  these  tomes,  may  be  found  many  good 
laws,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  well-intentioned  ones — we 
have  no  disposition  to  deny  this,  we  thankfully  admit  it ;  but. 
we  think  also,  that  in  every  one  of  them  may  be  found  a  vast 
number  of  unnecessary,  and  therefore  unwise  laws;  of  injuri- 
ous laws ;  of  impolitic  laws ;  of  laws  made  in  subservience  to 
particular  interests,  and  in  derogation  of  public  rights  ; — and 
farther  we  think,  that  of  the  very  best  laws  among  them,  much 
may  be  censured  in  the  composition  and  detail,   while  many 
have  been  put  together  so   carelessly  as  to  call  in  question 
even  the  grammatical  education  of  the  framers. 

These  are  curious  facts  in  themselves,  and  there  is  a  seeming 
inconsistency  in  them,  which  makes  them  the  more  striking  ; 
but  it  will  be  explained  very  easily  to  any  one,  who  looks  at  tiie 
size  and  the  number  of  the  Acts  passed  in  every  Session  of 
Parliament.  It  is  morally  impossible,  that  on  any  given  sub- 
ject, or  subjects,  even  of  the  most  copious  and  superficial  na- 
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tare,  such  a  mass  of  writing  could  he  put  forth  in  such  a  space 
of  lime  with  correctness  ;  but  when  we  recollect,  that  its  the 
case  before  us,  the  subject  of  every  chapter  iVie  he  defeated  a 
certain  number  of  times ;  that  on  many  of  them  Committees 
are  formed  besides,  evidence  examined,  reports  made  and  dis- 
cussed,, bills  framed,  amended  or  remodelled,  conferences 
had ; — that  the  subjects  themselves  comprehend  ovine  stihslc, 
from  the  North  Pole  to  a  pin's  head  ; — and  that  besides  all 
this,  the  time  of  the  Houses  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  other 
business,  of  which  no  traces  are  left  in  the  Statute  Book  ;— 
there  can  be  no  wonder,  that  the  general  result  should  be  what 
we  have  stated  above. 

The  more  striking;  imperfections  however  of  our  Statutes, 
we  attribute  mainly  to  their  number ;  why  they  are  so  nume- 
rous we  will  try  to  account  for  presently  ;  but  first  we  mast  no- 
tice, one  or  two  other  evils  of  no  small  magnitude,  ilowing 
from  the  same  source. 

Among  these  we  will  mention  first,  as  the  least  important, 
the  monstrous  expence  entailed  upon  those  who  are  either  de- 
sirous of  possessing  or  compelled  by  their  profession  to  pur- 
chase the  Statutes.  Let  not  our  readers  mistake  us  for  a  set 
of  close-fisted  Lawyers,  grudging  the  price  of  our  tools;-—  1 
can  feel  indeed  for  many  an  "  apprentice"  of  that  laborious 
calling,  whose  annual  necessary  expenditure  in  books,  far  •  ft  - 
ceeds  all  that  he  earns  within  the  same  period ;  but  lawyers  are 
not  the  only  persons  to  whom  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  their 
country  is  a  desifabie  if  not  an  indispensable  acquisition;—  it 
is  only  the  rich  however  that  can  afford  to  possess  this,  which 
should  be,  one  would  think,  in  every  moderate  collection  of 
books  in  the  country. 

Another  evil,  not  indeed  solely,  but  in  great  measure  attri- 
butable to  the  increase  of  the  Statute  Book,  is  the  manifest 
and  inevitable  lowering  of  the  legal  profession.  By  the  lapse 
of  ages,  the  general  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  the 
springing  up  of"  entire  new  branches  of  law,  in  which  more  li- 
beral and  equitable  views  might  well  have  found  place,  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  profes- 
sion, at  least,  should  have  become  more  enlarged;  questions 
should  have  been  discussed  and  decided,  not  indeed  without 
respect,  but  with  a  more  qualified  reverence  for  precedent,  and 
a  more  manly  adherence  to  principle.  But  in  this  respect,  law- 
yers must  be,  even  in  the  highest  ranks,  what  their  education 
and  practice  have  made  them  in  the  lower ; — the  mass  of  the 
Statutes,  their  minuteness,  perplexity  and  inconsistency,  cou- 
pled with  the  camel  loads  of  indigested  reports  and  other 
causes  ot  a  similar  nature,   oblige  them,  as  young  nun,  to  fee 
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rather  index-hunters,  than  readers  or  reasoners.  If  in  the  be. 
ginning  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  law,  as  a 
large  and  liberal  science,   admitting  of  extended  views,  and 
bringing  into  its  practice  broad,  and  rational  principles,   let 
the  ability  of  the  practitioner  be  what  it  may,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  he  will  display  it  in  all  stages  of  his  advancement 
more  or  less,  rather  in  a  subtle  minuteness,  and  perverse  inge- 
nuity in  distinguishing  where  there  is  no  difference,  than  in 
the  more  philosophic  mode,  of  bringing  into  comparison  things 
varying  in  slight  circumstances  but  reducible  to  a  common 
principle.  We  would  avoid  with  especial  care  any  thing  that 
should   seem  like  disrespect  to  the  venerable  and  excellent 
men,  who  preside  in  our  courts  ;  but  let  any  one   follow  the 
course  of  a  settlement  appeal,  from  the  wrangling,  and  cavil- 
ling at  Quarter  Sessions  to  the  argument  before  and  by  the 
Court,  and  he  will  be  struck,  we  think,  with  the  remark  which 
we  have  made  above.     We  believe  that  we  could  quote  high 
authority  for  these  opinions;  and  that  among  a  large  portion  of 
the  bar  itself,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  race  of  truly  great  lawyers, 
the  men  inexpert  perhaps,  (at  least  whose  strong  ground  was 
certainly  not  the  recollection  of  cases,  or  familiarity  with  the 
clauses  of  the  Statutes,)  but  who  were  so  grounded  in  princi- 
ples, that  they  could  never  be  taken  by  surprise  on  any  ques- 
tion, that  this  race  threatens  to  pass  away  and  become  extinct. 
It  has  struck  us  sometimes,  as  not  a  little  ludicrous,  the 
manner  in  which  arguments  are  maintained  in  our  Courts  of 
Law  respecting  Statutes  ;   and  the  mode  of  collecting  the  in- 
tention of  the  legislature  as  to  any  particular  clause  or  parti- 
cular word  in  an  Act.     It  would  seem  that  in  legal  reasoning 
there  is  a  certain  immortal  personage,  a  Mr.   or  Mrs.  Legis- 
lature,  (as  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos  there  is  said  to  be 
a  Mother  Company)  who  always  writes  and  speaks,  and  always 
has  written  and  spoken  consistently  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present  day.     So   that  if  it  be  desired  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  one  of  his  or  her  expressions  used  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  it  shall  be  a  good  clue  to  the  discovery,  to 
ascertain  what  was  meant  by  the  same  expression  used  in  Acts 
passed  a  century  or  two  ago.    Whereas  in  truth  it  is  notorious 
that  so  little  is   consistency  to  be  expected  in  the  different 
Acts  of  the  Legislature  at  different  periods,  that  an  Act  is  made 
often  in  ignorance,  that  the  subject  matter  has  been  already 
provided  for ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting,   where  a  very 
severe  punishment,  and  a  very  slight  one  have  been  imposed 
on  the  same  offence,  by  different  Statutes,  passed  without  the 
least  reference  to  each  other,  in  the  very  same  Session. 
But  a  more  serious  evil  than  either  of  the  preceding,  is  that 
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in  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  and  size  of  the  Statutes, 
they  become  in  general,  and  to  all  practical  purposes,  un- 
known. We  forget  the  name  of  the  tyrant  of  whom  it  is  re- 
corded as  an  especial  instance  of  his  cruelty,  that  he  engraved 
his  laws  on  small  plates  of  brass,  and  suspended  them  at  such 
a  height  that  his  people  conld  not  read  them.  It  is  deplora- 
ble, that  in  a  free  government,  we  should  feel  the  same  evil 
from  a  different  cause.  Not  only  the  lower  orders  are  igno- 
rant of  the  laws  :  and  yet  even  among  them,  not  a  few  are  to 
be  found  who  are  exposed  to  the  operations  of  that  multitudi- 
nous legion  of  Statutes  relating  to  the  Excise  and  Customs : 
not  only  they,  but  the  clergy,  the  gentry,  the  magistrates,  who 
constitute  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  by  whom  so 
much  of  our  law  is  administered,  are  ignorant  of  them ;  the 
industry  and  zeal,  the  rivalry,  and  ambition  of  lawyers  do  not 
suffice  to  make  them  acquainted  with  them ;  and  what  is  most 
unpleasant  and  ungracious,  the  Judges  themselves,  whose 
office  is  to  expound  the  Statutes,  and  who  are  bound  ex  officio 
to  take  notice  of  them,  even  when  they  have  escaped  the  inte- 
rested search  of  the  parties,  or  the  vigilance  of  their  advo- 
cates, they  themselves  do  not  know  the  Statutes.  It  is  matter 
of  common  observation  to  those  who  attend  the  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, to  see  a  Judge  not  merely  have  his  memory  refreshed  as 
to  the  provisions  of  an  Act,  but  to  become  informed  there, 
for  the  first  time,  of  its  existence.  Let  us  not  be  supposed  to 
mention  this,  in  reproach  to  any  one  of  that  learned  body ;  the 
Judges  are  but  men,  and  cannot  perform  impossibilities  ;  but 
we  mention  the  fact  as  startling  and  important.  This  igno- 
rance of  the  laws,  too,  in  relation  to  the  transactions  of  man 
and  man,  is  more  particularly  hurtful  under  a  government  con- 
stituted as  our  own  ;  for  as  the  principle  of  a  free,  and  repre- 
sentative constitution  is,  that  men  make  their  own  laws,  and 
every  man  by  his  representative  consents  to  the  act  of  the  ma- 
jority, it  is  a  legal  maxim,  that  every  man  must  be  presumed  to 
know  the  law,  which  he  has  thus  made  or  consented  to.  Igno- 
rance, therefore,  is  no  excuse  ;  and  the  man,  who  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  makes  a  payment  of  money,  conceiv- 
ing that  the  claimant  has  a  legal  demand  on  him,  who  in  law 
has  no  such  demand,  or  the  person  who  ignorantly  brings 
himself  within  the  provisions  of  a  penal  Act,  and  is  sued  by  a 
common  informer,  can  have,  generally  speaking,  no  redress  or 
help  from  the  Courts'  of  Law  ;  though  the  Statute  perhaps  on 
which  their  cases  turn  may  lie  buried  in  a  bulky  quarto,  one 
of  forty,  to  be  bought  only  at  a  high  price,  and  if  possessed, 
so  long  and  wordy  and  perplexed,  in  all  probability,  that  they 
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could  not  find  the  clause  in  question,  or  undertand  it  certainly 
if  they  had  found  it. 

Why  the  statute  book  increases  m  size,  in  a  ratio  so  much 
beyond  that  of  former  ages,  it  is  not  difficult  to  say  ;  many 
powerful  and  concurring-  causes  strike  us  at  first  sight.  In 
the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  circumstances 
©f  the  age,  the  increase  of  the  empire,  the  extension  of 
commerce,  and  the  machine  of  government  becoming  daily 
more  co:ir./Hcated  and  artificial,  have  introduced  many  new 
aad  untried  subjects  of  legislation.  These  will  necessitate 
many  new  laws,,  and  they  will  excuse  many  laws  of  <ki  expe- 
rimental and  temporary  nature.  Another  ground  of  the  in- 
crease is,  in  the  enormous  enlargement  of  the  functions  and 
jurisdiction  of  parliament.  When,  therefore,  we  compare 
the  fruits  of  a  modern  session,  and  of  one  held  under  the 
Plantagenets,-  the  Tudors,  or  the  Stuarts,  Ave  must,  take  into 
the  account,  not  merely  the  change  of  circumstances  ju*>t 
alluded  to,  but  the  fact  also,  that  the  parliament  has  now 
drawn  to  itself  a  vast  field  of  matter,  which  was  forme! iy 
ander  the  personal  controul  of  the  monarch,  or  the  regulation 
©f  his  privy  council.  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to 
lament  this,  though  attended  with  some  inconvenience,  ex- 
cept in  a  point  which  does  not  affect  the  present  question, 
-we  mean  the  readiness  which  has  been  shewn  to  introduce  to 
the  notice  of  the  house  the  cases  of  individuals,  which  ought 
to  be  discussed,  and  can  only  be  discussed  with  justice,  in 
the  courts  of  law.  This  is  a  most  pernicious  practice,  in 
more  ways  than  one  ;  it  operates,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
encouragement  of  that  false  and  scandalous  prejudice  against 
our  legal  tribunals,  which  it  is  part  of  the  system  of  dange- 
rous and  designing  men  to  stir  up  among  the  people  ;  and 
the  enquiry  itself  con  never  be  carried  on  with  such  a  cer- 
tainty of  arriving  at  the  truth  of  the  case,  because  so  large 
a  body  must  be  always  unfit  to  conduct  it;  beeause  the  evi- 
r'-iice  is  not  taken  upon  oath,  and  because  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  a  tribunal  so  formed,  that,  the  witnesses  should 
be  examined  according  to  those  rules,  nor  the  testimony 
received  and  weighed  upon  those  principles  of  law,  which 
however  technical  they  may  seem  to  mere  laymen,  are  un- 
doubtedly founded  in  the  strongest  reason  and  equity. 

This,  however,  is  foreign  from  our  present  purpose  ; — 
another,  and  to  speak  boldly,  a  less  excusable  cause  of  the 
multiplicity  of  statutes,  is  the  compendious  manner  in  which 
the  House  of  Commons  is  accustomed  to  dispose  of  one  great 
and  important  partofits  duty;  we  mean  the  local  and  private 
Wc  speak  not  from  mere  report,  (but  indeed  the  fact 
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is  notorious),  that  these  statutes  are  passed  with  a  levity 
and  supported  or  opposed  upon  motives,  that  the  members 
would  be  ashamed  of  in  themselves,  and  condemn  in  others 
severely,  it'  they  were  suffered  to  prevail  on  public  questions. 
Why  is  this  i  cau  any  private   or  local  Act  be  a  matter  of 
despicable  importance  I  are  not  these  bills  (necessary  perhaps 
in  some  instances)  always  prima  facie  and  per  se,  great  evils  .' 
and  do  they  not  therefore  require  to  be  watched  with  pecu- 
liar jealousy  I     It  seems   curious   that  the  dimensions  of  a 
jail,   or  the  conveniences  of  a  hulk,  should  be  matter  of  such 
feverish  anxiety,  questions  in  which  the  guilty  and  abandoned 
are  alone  interested,   but  that  a  road  or  canal  bill  should  be 
decided  on  with  the  utmost  unconcern,   which  may  affect  the 
comforts,  interests,  nay,   the  entire  fortunes  of  hundreds  of 
unoffending  and  innocent  families. 

But  lastly,  all  these  causes  sink  into  utter  insignificance 
before  the  one  which  we  will  now  mention  ;  the  mania  for 
legislation  which  a  philosopher  would  regard  as  one  of  the 
characteristic    signs  of  the   present  age.     Mr.   Hallam  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
it  was  no  uncommon  nor  unsatisfactory  answer  to  a  petition 
of  the  Commons,  that  it  could  not  be  granted  tviihout  making 
a  netv  tavi ;  in  those  times  it  should  seem  that  the  making  a 
new  law  was  wisely  considered  as  a  weighty  matter,  not  to 
be  undertaken  on  slight  grounds,   and  that  it  was  better  that 
a  portion,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  community,  should  sit 
down  under  some  inconveniences,  than  that  the  legislature 
should  be  put  in  action,  and  a  new  law  added  to  those  which 
already  regulated  the  conduct,  or  interfered  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  subject.     We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  answer  was 
never  evasively  or  unwisely  given  ;  it  might  be  convenient  to 
the  monarch  to  take  advantage  of  this  just  prejudice  of  the 
people,   and  to    evade  their  demands    for    some   alteration 
trenching  on  his  prerogatives  or  pleasures ;  or  the  aversion 
to  innovation  might  honestly  be  carried  to  a  foolish  extreme. 
It  is  a  foolish  kind  of  optimism,  that  will  sit  and  endure  evils, 
to  be  prevented  or  remedied  by  caution  or  prudence  ;  but 
the  line  to  be  drawn  in  the  case  before  us  is  very  distinct 
and  broad,   and  the  principle  which  should  guide  us  is  very 
clear,   and    can    scarcely   mislead   us.      Every  senator,    on 
entering  either  house,   should  lay  down  this  to  himself  as  an 
incontrovertible  truth,  that  every  new  law  is   to  a  certain 
extent  an  evil ;  when  therefore  his  consent  is  asked  to  the 
enactment  of  one,  he  should   examine  the  evil  propose!  to 
be  removed  by  it,  its  magnitude,  its  extent,  its  probable  per- 
manence,  ics    capability   of  being  remedied    by   legislative 
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interference,  and  perhaps  above  all,  its  inability  of  removal 
by  other  means.  How  many  a  cumbrous  law  would  never 
have  existe'd,  if  these  tests  had  been  applied  rigorously  and 
uniformly. 

We  have  now  stated  such  as  strike  us  to  be  the  leading- 
causes  of  the  immense  increase  of  our  statute  laws ;  of  these 
it  will  be  seen  that  some  are  unavoidable  and  irremediable  ; 
some  attended  with  countervailing-  benefits.     And  in  advert- 
ing to  these  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  acknowledge,    and 
improper  not  to  remind   the  reader,  however  obvious  the 
circumstance,   that  some  additions  to  the  laws,  even  under 
the  most  scrupulous  system,  must  be  reckoned  upon,   as  of 
course,  in  every  succeeding  year.     The  mere  lapse  of  ages, 
therefore,  would  make  the  statute  book  of  any  country,  settled 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  governed  as  our  own,  by  what  we 
may  call  a  progressive  constitution,  enormous  and  unwieldy. 
It  is  the  peculiar  boast  of  our  frame  of  polity,  that  it  contains 
within  itself  the  principle  of  its  own  renovation  and  amend- 
ment ;  the  organ  of  that  principle  is  the  legislature,  and  the 
inconvenience  that  attends  that  invaluable  good,  the  mortal 
alloy  that,  by  the  universal  condition  of  our  nature,    debases 
the  standard  of  that  sterling  blessing,  is  the  multiplication 
and  the  confusion  of  law.  Weinay  debar  ourselves  of  the  good, 
but  if  we  take  it,  we  must  be  content  to  bear  with  the  evil ; 
and  we  believe  that  no  human  code  ever  has,  or  will  exist, 
of  which  it  could  be  wisely  or  safely  said,  that  nothing  should 
be  added  to  it,  and  nothing  taken  from  it. 

Another  consideration,  to  which  we  draw  our  readers' 
attention  with  great  pleasure,  corroborates  some  of  the 
remarks  which  we  have  made  early  in  this  Article.  One  of 
the  causes  of  the  evil  complained  of  we  there  stated  to  be 
the  immensity  of  the  materia  jiolitica  (if  the  expression  be 
allowed  us)  in  such  an  empire  as  this,  and  in  such  times  as  the 
present.  The  existence  and  influence  of  this  cause  admit 
of  easy  and  gratifying  proof;  for  the  statute  books  of  the 
two  last  years  taken  together,  are  scarcely  half  so  bulky  as 
a  single  one  of  many  of  the  later  years  of  the  war ;  the 
volume  for  the  last  session  will  not,  we  believe,  exceed  its 
immediate  forerunners  ;  and  if  Providence  should  bless  us 
with  a  continuance  of  peace  abroad,  and  the  preservation  of 
order  at  home,  we  may  hope  that  from  the  mere  decrease  of 
pabulum,  the  growth  of  our  statutes  may  become  yearly  less 
and  less  rapid  and  alarming. 

These  are  observations  to  be  set  against  the  alarming  view 
which  some  men  have  taken  of  the  subject  before  us,  obvious 
indeed,  yet  overlooked,  and  therefore  necessary  to  be  men- 
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tioned.  But  we  are  far  from  thinking  them  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  evil ;  if  there  be,  in  the  legislature,  the  mania 
for  law  making,  which  we  have  asserted,  and  believe  to 
exist,  it  will  find  matter  to  work  on,  though  the  quiet  and 
contracted  state  of  affairs  should  seem  to  deny  it.  Indeed 
it,  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  that  matter  can  never 
be  wanting  as  long  as  a  stage  coach  runs,  a  steam  boat  sails, 
or  a  button  is  made  in  the  country. 

We  may  now  be  expected,  after  having  dwelt  so  long  on 
the  evil  and  its  causes,  to  suggest  some  measure  for  its  future 
diminution  or  prevention.  But  this  is  not  so  easy  a  matter, 
not  one  upon  which  our  habits  and  experience  give  us  much 
right  to  venture  any  opinions.  What  has  occurred  to  us, 
however,  we  will  not  fear  to  throw  into  the  general  stock, 
though  we  believe  it  has  no  pretensions  to  novelty,  and  we 
are  sure  lays  no  claim  to  authority.  In  the  first  place  we 
would  throw  it  out  as  a  hint  to  be  considered,  whether  the 
laws,  which  are  either  temporary,  or  affect  only  particular 
classes  of  the  subject,  or  affect  the  whole  community  only  in 
some  partial  matters  of  no  common  occurrence,  might  not 
assume  the  shape  of  the  ancient  ordinances,  and  not  find 
their  way  either  into  the  parliamentary  records,  or  the  gene- 
ral statute  book.  This  regulation  would  apply  to  most  of 
the  laws  affecting  the  revenue,  the  excise,  or  customs.  The 
soap-boiler,  the  chandler,  the  spirit-merchant,  in  short,  who- 
ever was  particularly  interested  to  know  the  law  on  any  par- 
ticular subject,  might  furnish  himself  with  the  specific  Acts 
at  a  small  expence,  while  by  printing  them  short,  or  giving 
only  the  titles  in  the  general  statute  book,  an  immense  saving 
would  be  made  to  the  purchaser  in  general.  The  same  rule 
might  be  observed  with  the  grants  of  loans,  the  funding  of 
Exchequer  bills,  grants  of  pensions  or  estates  to  individuals, 
bills  of  naturalization,  and  the  like.  Neither  would  any 
inconvenience  flow  from  this  even  to  the  practising  lawyer ; 
for  it  would  but  place  him  with  regard  to  these,  on  the  same 
fooling  on  which  he  already  stands  with  regard  to  local  and 
private  Acts  ;  when  a  question  arises  upon  these  last,  his 
client  furnishes  him  with  a  copy,  which,  as  it  is  his  interest 
to  procure,  so  he  may  do  it  at  a  small  expence,  and  he  does 
it  in  general  willingly  and  without  complaint. 

This,  however,  is  a  mere  hint  to  be  worked  upon  by  others, 
which  we  do  not  ourselves  press ;  the  substantial  reform 
obviously  depends  upon  two  things  :  more  wisdom  in  the 
conception  and  entertaining  of  bills,  and  more  skill  and 
caution  in  the  framing  them.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  it 
is  in  the  breast  of  the  parliament  alone,  and  it  must  remain 
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there ;  all  that  can  be  done  out  of  doors  is  to  press  upon  the 
individuals  of  the  legislature  the  great  importance  of  every 
bill ;  how  serious  an  evil  an  unwise,  or  even  an  unnecessary 
law  is ;  how  many  confessed  inconveniences  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  legislative  remedy  ;  how  much  better  it  is  to  leave 
a  great  deal  to  the  elastic  ingenuity  of  man ;  how  much  more 
vigorously  and  honestly  his  industry  works  ;  how  much  more 
really  and  beneficially  his  skill  contrives  under  the  free  sun 
and  air  of  competition  and  self-dependence,  than  in  the  arti- 
ficial atmosphere  of  bounties,  drawbacks,  regulations,  or 
monopolies. 

Laisserfaire, — the  art  of  standing  still,  with  the  hands 
folded  and  the  eyes  open, — should  be  studied  by  all  our 
statesmen  ;  it  is  hard,  we  know,  when  a  pressure  is  felt,  or  a 
calamity  weighs  heavily,  to  resist  either  our  own  desire  of 
administering  to  the  sutferers,  or  the  lond  cry  of  the  people, 
who  have  been  taught  to  turn  to  parliament  in  every  case  for 
relief,  whether  the  blow  comes  from  their  own  folly,  or  the 
Aisitation  of  heaven;  as  a  spoiled  child  flies  to  its  parent  to 
stop  the  rain  from  falling,  or  make  the  sun  shine  bright ; 
this  may  be  hard,  but  it  is  worse  to  deceive  them  with  ex- 
pectations which  cannot  be  realized,  and  to  saddle  them  at 
the  same  time  with  a  permanent  evil  in  the  attempt.  In 
such  times  the  statesman's  model  should  be  Fabius — 

"  Cunctando  restituit  rem  ;*' 

parliament  should  inquire,  receive  petitions,  examine  evi- 
dence, debate  ;  all  this  is  due  to  the  fancies  even  of  their 
constituents  ;  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  it  will  become 
known  what  is  remediable  and  what  not ;  and  of  the  former 
What  part  is  within  (he  reach  of  legislation,  and  what  must 
be  left  to  the  unaided  powers  of  the  suffering  class.  The 
evil  will  probably  abate,  or  it  will  become  familiar,  and  at 
all  events  the  people  will  feel  that  they  have  been  dealt 
honestly  with,  and  that  if  nothing  is  done,  it  is  only  because 
nothing  can  be  done  with  effect.  So  much  for  one  class  of 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  strong  temptation  and  an  excusable 
one,  to  the  framing  of  hasty  and  unavailable  laws; — for  the 
temptation,  which  arises  to  weak  men,  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves by  experiments  in  legislation,  we  have  no  sympathy  ; 
it  betrays  such  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  duty  which 
they  were  sent  into  the  house  to  fulfil,  that  we  can  say 
nothing  by  way  of  argument  to  the  individuals,  but  would 
observe,  that  the  majority  which  sanctions  the  folly  must  be 
content  to  be  partners  in  the  disgrace  which  inevitably 
ensues. 
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The  framing'  of  Ihe  bill  is  a  different  concern  ;  as  to  tin's 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  should  not  be  trusted  1® 
the  individual  who  introduces  it,  nor  taken  upon  itself  by 
the  house  at  large ;  but  that  a  board  should  be  formed.  o£ 
men  of  ability  and  information,  liberally  paid,  and  whose 
sole  employment  should  be,  to  put  the  law  into  proper  shape, 
from  the  instructions  which  they  should  receive  for  the  purpose. 
We  have  said,  that  they  should  be  liberally  paid  :  because 
we  would  make  the  situation  worth  the  acceptance  of  distin- 
guished men;  their  office  would  be  arduous;  if  well  exe- 
cuted, it  would  save  the  country  sums  of  money  far  exceed- 
ing the  most  liberal  salaries  that  could  be  paid  to  the  indivi- 
duals;  as  a  mode  of  ensuring  all  that  care  and  skill  could 
effect,  we  would  have  their  names  subscribed,  and  their 
character  responsible  for  the  detail  of  every  Act.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  throw  this  burthen,  or  any  thing  like  it,  oa 
tli '. -judges  ;  they  are  already  overpowered  by  business:  aad 
we  do  not  fear,  though  we  regret  to  say  it,  are  wholly  unable 
to  perform  adequately  what  is  now  required  of  them  in  rela- 
tion to  private  bills,  before  they  pass  the  houses.  But  we 
think  certainly  that  the  board  should  be  formed  of  lawyers, 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  whoever  frames  the  bill,  lawyers 
are  the  persons  who  will  ultimately  have  to  give  it  its  mean- 
ing whenever  it  is  disputed;  legal  and  artiiicial  reasoning 
proceeds  often  upon  different  principles  from  those  of  mere 
common  sense,  and  of  course  will  arrive  at  a  different  couclu 
sion  from  that  intended  by  the  frarner  ;  the  court,  for  ex- 
ample, will  always  try  to  connect  the  Acts  of  the  legislature 
together,  to  construe  them  upon  some  uniform  principle,  to 
give  effect  to  every  word  in  a  clause,  to  reconcile  conflicting 
clauses,;  because  it  never  will  presume  inconsistency  or 
carelessness,  or  redundancy,  or  ignorance,  or  in  short  any 
thing  faulty  in  the  legislature.  We  do  not  blame  these 
principles,  we  do  not  see  any  other  by  which  courts  of  justice 
can  guide  their  decisions  ;  but  it  is  undoubted,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  many  bills  are  inconsistent  with  each  other  and 
themselves,  and  that  redundant  words  do  slip  in.  In  such 
cases  the  law  framed  by  a  country  gentleman,  or  his  agent, 
whoever  he  may  be,  will  have  a  different  legal  meaning  from 
that  intended  ;  and  it  is  the  legal  meaning  after  all  that  must 
prevail.  A  body  of  lawyers  would  be  acquainted  thoroughly 
with  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  would  afterwards  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  law,  and  therefore  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  would  successfully  guard  against  the  evil 
hinted  at.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  for  one  who  has  no 
experience  of  the  cases  at  law,  which  arise  upon  the  construe- 
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tion  of  statutes,  to  conceive  all  the  consequences  which  will 
be  occasioned,  by  the  merely  legal  construction  put,  and  pro- 
perly put  by,  the  expounders  of  our  law  upon  words,  which 
perhaps  have  slipped  in  inadvertently,  or  at  all  events  which 
were  used  without  sufficient  attention  to  their  legal  meaning. 
We  are  unwilling  to  load  our  pages  with  legal  illustrations, 
at  the  same  time  that  nothing  places  an  argument  in  so  for- 
cible a  light  as  an  example ;  we  venture  therefore  on  one, 
and  we  select  it  from  the  poor  laws,  not  because  it  is  a  very 
strong  one,  but  because  the  subject  is  probably  familiar  to  a 
large  portion  of  our  country  readers. 

The  statute  of  Charles   the  Second,  13th  and  14th,  c.  12. 
enacts  in  effect,  that  on  a  complaint  properly  made  within  forty 
days  after  any  person  shall  come  to  settle  in  any  tenement 
under  the  yearly  value  of  £10,  two  justices  may  remove  him 
to  the  place  where  he  was  last  legally  settled.     This  seems 
very  simple  and  intelligible ;  now  we  beg  our  readers  to  re- 
mark the  conclusions  that  flowed,    and  the  questions  that 
could  not  fail  of  arising  upon  these  few  words.     First  as  to 
the  tenements  under  10/.  it  followed',  that  any  one  might  be 
removed  from  them  within  forty  days,  and  was  irremoveable 
after  forty  days.     2nd.  That  from  a  tenement  of  .£10  per 
annum,  no  one  could  be  removed  even  within  forty  days. 
But  then  3dly  came  the  question,  whether  a   party  renting 
under  10/.  per  annum,   could  be  removed  merely  as  such, 
or  in  the  prospect  that  he  might  become  chargeable,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  necessary  to  wait  till  he  was  nearly  becoming,  or 
was  actually  become  chargeable.     4thly.  As  a  party  renting 
to  the  value  of  10/.  was  irremoveable  even  before  forty  days 
were  expired,  it  might  be  asked,  when  was  the  settlement 
gained,  before  or  after  the  expiration  of  that  time  ;  and  if  the 
latter,  what  the  parish  were  to  do  in  case  he  became  charge- 
able before  that  time ;  for  he  could  not  be  removed,  and  the 
parish  in  which  his  last  settlement  was,  was  not  bound  to 
relieve  him  until  he  was  removed  home.      5thly.    On  the 
word  tenement  innumerable  difficulties  were  started ;  it  was 
a  legal  word,  and  meant  any  thing  that  might  be  holden,  cor- 
poreal, or  incorporeal ;  but  did  the  legislature  intend  to  use  it 
in  this  wide  sense,  or  in  the  more  common  acceptation,  by 
which  it  is  confined  to  house  and  land,  or  either.     6thly.  The 
judges  having  determined  that  it  was  to  be  construed  in  the 
larger  sense,  (because,  said  they,  it  is  the  man's  ability  to 
pay  10/.  per  annum,   that  is  the  material  thing,)  there  fol- 
lowed a  flood  of  questions  upon  what  was  an  incorporeal 
tenement  within  the  act ;  and  when  it  had  been  decided  that 
such  things  as  wind-mills,  water-mills,  rights  of  common, 
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dairies,  market-tolls,  &c,  the  values  of  which  were  com- 
pounded from  several  sources ;  and  again  such  things  as 
fisheries,  after-grasses,  &c,  of  which  the  profits  are  within 
limited  periods,  or  whereby  no  interest  was  conveyed  in  the 
soil:  were  all  tenements  capable  of  giving  settlements,  then 
it  was  obvious  to  ask  how  was  the  value  to  be  ascertained, 
and  for  what  time  must  the  tenement  be  taken.  To  take  a 
single  instance  in  the  renting  of  cows,  was  the  10/.  to  be 
reckoned  with  reference  to  the  animal,  to  the  milk,  to  the 
annual  value  of  the  soil  on  which  it  fed,  or  to  the  value  of 
the  produce  of  that  soil  while  the  animal  fed  on  it. 

Then  as  to  time,  was  the  individual  wishing  to  gain  a  set- 
tlement bound  to  rent  the  tenement  for  the  whole  year,  or 
might  he  rent  a  tenement  of  the  statutable  value  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  if  so,  what  portion  ;  or  if  Ije  rented  for 
less  than  a  year,  was  the  tenement  to  be  of  higher  value,  so 
that  his  payment  for  that  smaller  space  of  time  was  to  amount 
to  the  10/.  required,  or  might  it  be  merely  an  aliquot  part  of 
10/.  according  to  the  duration  of  the  holding. 

It  requires  no  knowledge  of  law  to  see  that  upon  the 
answer  to  these  questions  depended  very  materially  the  real 
effect  of  the  statute  ;  that  taken  one  way,  a  very  small  hold- 
ing only  was  required  to  give  the  settlement,  and  taken  the 
other,  that  the  statute  imposed  serious  difficulties  on  the  at- 
tainment of  it.  Connected  with  these,  7thly  came  the 
doubts  as  to  what  portion  of  residence  the  statute  required, 
what  sort  of  residence,  or  whether  it  required  any  ;  for  it 
was  very  possible  for  a  man  to  rent  a  tenement  and  to  reside 
elsewhere  in  the  parish,  or  even  to  live  in  another  parish. 
Sthly,  nothing  was  defined  as  to  the  title  which  the  party 
was  to  have  in  the  tenement;  must  he  hold  it  beneficially  and 
receive  the  profits  himself,  might  he  be  trustee  only  for 
another,  might  he  hold  it  in  a  mixed  and  representative  cha- 
racter as  executor  or  administrator,  must  he  be  legal  tenant, 
might  he  have  merely  an  equitable  term.  9thly,  A  party 
might  rent  two  tenements  each  of  less  than  the  stipulated 
value,  but  both  together  making  it  up  and  exceeding  it;  it 
might  be  asked  was  this  sufficient  or  not ;  it  might  be  urged 
that  the  credit  and  ability  which  were  supposed  to  result 
from  being  entrusted  with  a  tenement  of  10/.  a  year,  could 
not  equally  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  being  entrusted  with 
ten  tenements  of  one  pound  yearly  value  each  :  but  lOthly, 
Supposing  that  a  man  might  unite  any  number  of  small  tene- 
ments to  make  up  the  necessary  sum,  then  a  lawyer  would 
desire  to  know,  whether  these  tenements  must  be  all  of  the 
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same  kind,  held  in  the  same  iight,  situate  in  the  same* 
parish;  if  they  might  be  in  different  parishes,  then  Ilthly, 
he  would  ask,  as  the  tenant  could  reside  in  one  only,  in 
which  parish  the  settlement  would  be  sained,  whether  in 
that  in  which  the  residence  was,  or  where  the  largest  tene- 
ment was  situate.  Our  readers  must  'be  tired,  we  tear,  of 
these  legal  questions,  bat  we  assure  them,  (and  any  lawyer 
wii!  confirm  our  assertion)  that  we  have  not  enumerated  a 
tenth  part  of  the  difficulties,  not  merely  which  might  have 
arisen,  bat  which  have  actually  been  litigated,  and  decided 
upon  this  short  clause.  And  yet  the  innocent  penner  of  it 
we  have  no  doubt,  flattered  himself  that  he  had  only  drawn  a 
broad  line  between  removeable  and  irremoveable  persons, 
and  laid  down  a  rule  too  plain  to  be  mistaken  by  the  simplest 
country  magistrate,  and.  too  simple  to  be  cavilled  about  by 
the  acufest  lawyer. 

We  shdnld  have  done  with  this  clause,  but  for  a  notable 
attempt  made  in  the  very  last  session  of  parliament  to  re- 
medy some  id'  the  evils  which  had  arisen  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  if.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  new  act,  which  re- 
ceived tiie  royal  assent  in  July  last,  was  to  do  away  with  the 
decisions  by  which  "  tenement"  had  been  held  to  signify 
largely  both  corporeal  and  incorporeal  holdings  ;  it  enacts 
<'we  quote  from  memory,  but  as  to  the  substance  we  believe 
faithfully)  that  no  man  for  the  future  shall  acquire  a  settle- 
ment by  dwelling  on  a  tenement,  which  lie  shall  have  taken 
of  the  yearly  value  of  10/..  unless  it  be  house  and  land,  or 
both,  &c.  The  very  first  time  this  statute  is  brought  into 
action,  we  think  the  lawyers  will  not  fail  to  see,  that  no  set- 
tlement ever  was  or  could  be  acquired  by  dwelling  on  an 
incorporeal  tenement,  such  as  a  right  of  common,  and  there- 
fore that  as  to  the  main  object  of  the  statute  it  is  entirely 
litigatory,  and  the  settlements  intended  to  be  affected  remain 
precisely  on  the  same  touting  as  before. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  the  redundant  and  iaulologous 
mode  of  expression,  which  characterises  the  statutes  of  the 
last  and  present  century;  we  do  not  me.m  to  defend  it,  on 
the  contrary  we  ere  sure,  that  it  is  productive  of  much  in- 
convenience and  mischief,  and  at  the  same  time  fails  of  ti-e 
oulv  good,  which  is  sought  to  be  procured  by  it,  and  which 
indeed,  if  attained,  would  be  an  ample  counterbalance  to  all 
the  accompanying  inconveniences.  Let  the  wording  of  a 
slafnle  be  ever  so  minute,  and  comprehensive,  it  never  wiil 
take  in  ail  the  variety  of  circumstances  which  attend  the 
ea-?s  that  arise  upon  it;  the  legi; Lifer  may  exhaust  the.  sgjno- 
ttimejJ;of  his  language,   but  the  ingeirail]    b£  man,  whe' 
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client  or  counsel,  will  still  find  loop-holes  to  creep  out  of  his 
provisions.     The  truth  is,  that  the  differences  and  the  shades 
of  differences  of  real  events  in  life  are  like  the  changes  on  a 
peal  of  bells,   almost  infinite ;  or  rather  we  may  say,  no  two 
events,  any  more  than  two  faces,   are  exactly  alike :  in  the 
most  minute  and  careful  law,  something  after  all  must  be  left 
to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  expounder.     So  it  is  now, 
and  so  it  would  be  if  our  statutes  were  penned  as  generally  as 
the  clauses  of  the  Code  Napoleon.     But  we  must  in  fairness 
caution  our  readers   against  supposing  that  to  simplify  and 
abbreviate  the  language  of  our  laws  would  work  any  very 
powerful  or  immediate  good.     The   principal  advantage  to 
which  we  should  look  from  such  an  alteration  would  be,  the 
habituating  our  judges  to  a  more  uniform  and  liberal  mode  of 
construction.     We  should  not  then  hear  of  construing  this 
statute  largely,  and  another  strictly ;  where  it  was   evident 
that  four  analogous  cases  were  within  the  spirit  of  a  law,  we 
should  not  be  told    that  the  legislature  having  mentioned 
three,  and  omitted  the  fourth,  the  mention  of  the  three  was 
proof  that  the  omission  of  the  fourth  was  not  unintentional. 
The  judges  then  finding  every  law  express  only  the  key  note, 
as  it  were,  would  know  that  in  every  instance  they  were  to 
apply  it  equally  to  all  cases  of  the  same  class,  and  thus  their 
principle  of  exposition  would  always  be  the  same,  and  always 
liberal.     We  have  no  fear  of  any  straining  of  the  law  so  long- 
as  judges  deliver  their  opinion  in  the  face  of  a  numerous  and 
enlightened  bar  ;  at  all  events  the  danger  is  equally  great  at 
present. 

So  much  then  for  the  future  improvement  of  our  statutes  ; 
but  it  cannot  have  escaped  our  readers,  that  this  however 
important,  is  hut  a  part  of  the  great  task  before  our  present 
and  future  representatives.     Let  all  be  done  for  the  time  to 
come  with  consummate  caution  and  wisdom,  we  have  still 
full  forty  volumes  to  contend  with,  where  law  is   heaped  on 
law,  without  order  or  consistency ;  this  statute  respecting  the 
whole  of  that,  and  part  of  another,  referring  for  its  penalties 
to  a  third,  its  bounties  to  a  fourth,  and  its  mode  of  procedure 
lo  a  fifth  ;  offences  diminished  in  this  page,  and  increased  in 
the  next ;  clergy  denied  here,  granted  there,  and  the  crime 
soon  perhaps   brought  down  to  the  summary  jurisdiction  of 
a  justice  of  peace.     We  remember  well  to  have  heard  a  late 
noble  and  most  able  judge  say  from  the  bench  to  a  gentleman 
still  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  highest  practice,  "  We  shall  be 
very  glad  Sir  if  you  can  help  us  out  of  the  net  of  the  Regis- 
ter Laws  ;  it  is  a  net  in  which  we  have  often  been  entangled." 
Such  a  speech  from  such  a  place  may  convince  our  readers 
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that  we  do  not  exaggerate  in  our  representation  ;  but  as  the 
subject  is  of  very  great  importance,  we  will  seriously  beg 
their  patient  attention,  while  we  lay  before  them  the  statute 
law  upon  one  point,  which  we  have  chosen  for  our  illustra- 
tion, as  in  our  former  instance,  because  the  subject  is  fami- 
liar, and  one  upon  which  those  of  them  who  are  acting  as 
Magistrates  in  the  country  must  often  have  occasion  to  de- 
termine. Our  instance  shall  be  the  laws  which  provide 
against  the  spoil  and  destruction  of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  To 
omit  a  number  of  ancient  statutes  which  were  enacted  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  8th,  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  the  2nd, 
and  which  may  be  considered  now  as  virtually  repealed ; 
there  are  at  present  existing  the  following  laws  on  this  sub- 
ject matter,  the  1st.  George  1.  stat.  2,  c.  48.,  the  Gth.  G.  1. 
c.  16.,  the  9th.  G.  1.  c.  22.,  the  29th  G.  2.  c.  36.,  the  6th. 
G.  3.  c. .%.,  the  6th.  G.  3.  c.  48.,  the  9th.  G.  3.  c.  41,,  the 
18th.  G.  3.  c.  33.,  and  the  45th.  G.  3.  c.  66. :  nine  laws,  two 
of  them  passed  in  the  same  session  of  parliament,  on  a  sub- 
ject which  surely  a  very  moderate  degree  of  foresight  and 
care  might  have  provided  for,  and  may  now  provide  for  by 
a  single  statute.  But  the  number  of  these  laws  is  the  very 
least  part  of  the  mischief,  as  we  will  try  to  convince  our 
readers  by  a  short  examination  of  their  conflicting  and  com- 
plicated provisions. 

The  statute  1  Geo.  1.  stat.  2.  c.  48.  s.  1.  provides  that  if 
any  person  shall  maliciously  break  down,  cut  up,  &c.   bark, 
or  otherwise  destroy,  deface,  &.c.  any  limber  or  fruit  tree  or 
trees,   the  party  injured  shall  recover  damages  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  &c.  in  which,  &c.  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  prescribed  by  the  stat.  13  Edw.  1.  st.  1.  c  46. ;  by 
s.  'J.  the  offenders  are  to  be  punished  for  the  trespass  by  two 
or  more  justices  of  the  peace  in  or  out  of  sessions  :  by  s.  4. 
the  malicious  burning   of   woods   and    coppices  is  made  a 
felony.     Here  appears  to  us  to  be  a  law  sufficiently  general 
in  its  view,  and  moderate  as  well  as  discriminative  in  its  pe- 
nalties ;  fiie  offences  in  the  first  part  are  very  properly  treated 
merely  as  trespasses,  while   that  of  malicious  burning  being 
in  itself  more  dangerous,  and  arguing  a  more  malignant  dis- 
position is  properly  raided  to  a  felony.     We  would,  however, 
here  notice  the  s;;d  carelessness  of  referring  to  another  and 
iiieieht  statute  for  the  mode  of  procedure,  which  in  the 
hce  is  more  to   be  lamented,   as  the  statute  of 
Edward  referred  to,  is  extremely  vague  in  its  provisions,  and 
has  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  difference  of 
inn  ikmobg  the  commentators. 
The  gftafi  6  Geo.  2nd.  c.  16.  was  intended  to  explain  aud 
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amend  the  preceding- ;  it  gives  the  same  remedy  to  the  party 
injured,  but  extends  the  cases  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  it 
in   the  following1  manner :  "  where  any  person   by  day  or 
night  shall  cut,  &c.  bum,  $cc  or  carry  away  any  wood  spinas 
or  springs  of  wood,  trees,  poles,  wood,  tops  of  trees,  under- 
woods,  or  coppice  woods,  thorns  or  quicksets,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  or  keeper,  or  shall  break  open  or  de-. 
stroy  any  hedges,  gates,  railings,  &c.  inclosing-  the  same,  the 
party  injured  shall  recover  damages,  or,  as  in  the  preceding- 
statute,  it  adds  too  this  limitation,  "  unless  the  offender  be 
convicted  within  six  months."     This   section,  supposing  the 
offender  to  be  unknown,  the  second  provides  fox  his  punish- 
ment when  known  ;  and  wherever  the  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted riotously,  openly,  tumultuously,  or  secretly  and  clan- 
destinely, forcibly  or  wrongfully,   and  maliciously,  (and  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  an  offence  can  be  committed 
but  in  some  one  of  these  ways,)  it  puts  the  offender  in  the 
power  of  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  justices  in, 
sessions,  who  are  to  hear  and  determine  the  case,  and  on 
conviction  of  •'  all  or  any  the  trespasses  and  offences  afore' 
said"  are  required  to  inflict  the  same  penalties  as  are  im- 
posed by  the  preceding  statute.     After  serious  considera- 
tion we  hardly  know  whether  we  have  advanced  a  step  or 
lost  ground  by  this  explanatory  statute ;  one  serious  doubt  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel ;  the  former  statute  had  made  mali- 
cious burning  a  felony,  the  latter  includes  burning  under  its 
provisions,  and  gives  any  two  magistrates  power  to  punish 
it  with  the  same  penalties  as  are  imposed  by   the  first :  did 
then  the  legislature  intend  to   reduce  the  felony  by  implica- 
tion to  a  trespass,  or  to   give  two  magistrates   the  power, 
summarily  and  without  a  jury,  of  punishing  a  man  as  a  felon. 
We  shall  see  in  the  Course  of  the  inquiry  that  we  cannot 
call  in  aid  the  word  malicious  in  the  first  act,  as  making  the 
distinction  ;  that  word  must  be  taken  there  in  its  most  ge-. 
neral  signification  as  denoting  an  unlawful  and  bad  act,  and 
of  course,  unless  the  act  be  such,  it  is  not  punishable  at  all. 
We  come  to  the  9th  Geo.  1.  c.  22.  which  in  the  first  sec- 
tion  enacts  that  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  malici- 
ously cut  down,  or  otherwise  destroy  any  trees  planted  in 
any  avenue,  or  growing  in  any  garden,  orchard,  or  planta- 
tion for  ornament,  shelter,  or  profit,  or  shall  rescue  any  per- 
son in  custody  for  such  offence,  or  by  gift,  promise,  &c.  pro- 
cure any  one  to  join  him  in  such  offence,  he  shall,  being  law- 
fully convicted,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.     Here  we  have  made  an  immense  step  indeed,  we 
have  leaped  from  a  civil  trespass  to  a  capital  felony.     The 
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judges  have  determined  that  the  word  "  maliciously"  in  thi* 
act  has  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  it  bears  in  the  two 
former,  and  that  to  bring  a  person  within  the  penalty,  &  per- 
sonal malice  against  the  owner  must  be  proved ;  two  ques- 
tions arise   on  this  construction.     1st,  Does  the  act  itself 
afford  any  ground  for  this  interpretation,  or  is  it  not  attri- 
butable to  a  judicial  lenity  tempering  the  legislative  severity, 
even  at  the  expence  of  a  too  subtle  refinement.     2nd,  Ad- 
mitting the  construction  to   be  a   true  one,  can  the  personal 
malice,   that  expends  itself  in  the  destruction  of  an  orna- 
mental tree,  deserve  the  same   punishment  as  that  which  is 
satisfied   only  with  the  life   of  its  victim  ?  is   it  just,  is  it 
politic,  to  reduce  the  two  crimes  to  the  same  level }.  These 
will  be  important  questions  in  any  revision  of  the  statutes, 
but  we  pass  them  over,  and  put  a  case  on  the  law  as  it  stands. 
A.  through  personal  malice  against  13,  goes  into  his  park, 
and  cuts  down  a  tree  standing  in  an  avenue,   C.  through  the 
same  malice  goes  there  and  cuts  down  one  standing  alone ; 
shall  A.  be  hanged,  and  C.  be  summarily  punished  by  two 
magistrates  for  a  trespass  1 

We  now  advance  more  deeply  into  the  wood  of  these 
modern  "  forest  laws  ;"  the  29th  G.  2.  c.  36.  was  an  act  to 
encourage  inclosures  by  consent,  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
therein  trees  fit  for  timber  or  underwood,   and   to    prevent 
the  unlawful  destruction  of  trees;  its  sixth  and  seventh  sec- 
tions  are  similar   to   the  1st  and  2nd  respectively ;   of  the 
two  statutes  which  we  first  noticed,  confining  the  operation 
however  to  trees,  &c.   in  the  inclosures  contemplated  by  the 
act;  the  8th  section  extends  the  operation  to  trees  growing 
in  any  waste,  wood,  or  pasture,  wherein  any  person  or  corpo- 
ration has  right  of  common.     We  have  no  remark  to  make 
here,  except  that  we  are  now  come  back  to  trespass,  and  pu- 
nishment by  justices.     It  must  be  obvious,  however,  to  every 
one,    how  easily  this  might.be  incorporated  with  the  1st  and 
6th  of  George. the  First. 

The  two  next  are  very  remarkable  statutes,  passed  in  the 
same  session,  the  6th  Geo.  3.  c.  36.  and  the.  6th  Geo.  3.  c.  48. 
The  first  makes  the  wilfully  and  maliciously  cutting  down, 
&c.  barking,  burning,  or  otherwise  destroying,  &c.  or  carry- 
ing away  any  timber  tree,  or  tree  standing  for  timber,  or 
likely  to  become  timber,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
and  in  the  night  time,  and  also  the  plucking  up,  &c.  destroy- 
ing or  carrying  away  any  root,  shrub,  or  plant,  of  t he  value 
of  Jive  shillinc/s  in  the  night  time,  from  any  garden,  nursery, 
or  inclosed  grounds,  a  felony  punishable  bif  transport  at  um 
for  seven  years ;    a  subsequent  section    imposes   the   same 
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penalty  on  ail  aiders,  abettors,  or  receivers.     We  mow   beg 
oui^  readers  to  refer  to  oar  analysis  of  the  4ith  Geo.  \.  he  win 
find  it  hard  to  distinguish  between  the  eases  provided  lor  by 
that  statute,  and  those  just  enumerated  in  this  ;  yet  we  have 
now  again  advanced  from  a  trespass,  and  the  punishment  by 
justices,  up  to  a  felony  punishable  by  a  transportation  jar 
seven  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which*  be  it  never  forgot- 
ten, no  means  are  afforded   by  the  country  to  the  felon,  of 
returning-  home.     But  what  shall  we  say   to   the  next  act, 
passed  probably  in  the  same  breath,  which  making  not  thus 
slightest  reference  to  the  preceding,  enact*,  that  any  person 
who   shall  wilfully  cut  down,  &c.   bark,  burn,  &c.  losj,  top, 
crop,   or  otherwise   deface,   &c   destroy  or  carry  away  am/ 
limber  tree,  or  trees  likely  to.  become   timber,   or  any   part 
thereof,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  or  person  e:\\  rusted 
with  the  care,  shall  upon  conviction  bejore  a  justice  of  t he- 
peace,  for  the  first  ofl'enceforleit  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds,  on  non-payment,  to  be  committed  to  gaol  for  not  less 
than    six,    nor  more  than  twelve    months ;    lor   the    second 
offence  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  pounds,  on 
non-payment  to  be  committed  for  not  less  than  twelve,  nor 
more  than  eighteen  months,  or  in  each  case  until  payment ; 
and  if  any  person  so  convicted  shall  be  guilty  of  the  like 
offence  a  third  time,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted  in  like 
manner,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and 
the  court  by  and  before  whom  such  person  shall  be  tried, 
shall  and  hereby  hath  authority  to  transport  such  person  for 
the  space  of  seven  years.     The  third  section  takes  up  the 
question  of  roots,   shrubs,    and   plants,    analogously   to    the 
second  class  of  provisions  in  the  statute  last  mentioned,  and 
makes  the  same  distinction  between  first,  second,  and  third 
offences,    not  arriving  at  the  felony  and  transportation   till 
alter  two  summary  convictions,  and  the  imposition  of  small 
lines,  which  are  not  to  exceed  forty  shillings  in  the  first,  and 
live  pounds  in  the  second  case.     1  he  fourth  section  makes 
the  going  into   woods,  underwoods,  or  wood   grounds,    not 
being  the  owner  thereof,  and  there  cutting,  lopping,  &c.  or 
otherwise  destroying  any  kind  of  wood,  or  underwood,  poles, 
sticks  of  wood,    green   stubs,    or  young  trees,    or  carrying 
away  the  same,  or  having  the  same  in  one's  custody  without 
giving  a  satisfactory  account  how  one  came  by  the  same, 
punishable  by  a  single   magistrate,  the  first  tune  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  the  second  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding live  pounds;  and  'upon  due  conviction  by  law,  a  third 
time,   <h<:  party  shall  be  deemed  an  incorrigible  rogue,  and 
pun.,  h&cl  m  such.     . 
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We  cannot  help  thinking  the  existence  of  these  two  acts, 
after  so  many  already  passed  on  the  subject,  and  their  twh* 
birth  in  the  same  session,  most  remarkable  events  in  legisla- 
tion.    What  the  history  of  them  is  we  know  not ;  but  if  they 
were  introduced  by  different  members,  and  without  commu- 
nication, it  is  singular  that  there  should  be  so  striking-  a  re- 
semblance between  the  cases  intended  to  be  provided  for ;  if 
they  were  framed  by  the  same  persons,  it  is  more  singular 
that  they  should  not  have  been  consolidated,  and  been  a  little 
more  consistent ;  surely  in  the  offence  of  stealing  roots,  the 
circumstance  of  the  night,  and  the  value  of  five  shillings,  are 
hardly  adequate  to  account  for  the  difference  in  punishment 
between  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  and  transportation,   which 
may  last  in  effect  for  life.     But  in  this  last  statute  another 
very  serious  difficulty  occurs,  which  has  never  yet  received  any 
satisj actory  solution,  though  an  ingenious  one  has  been  at- 
tempted.    If  our  readers  refer  to  the  last  clause  of  the  first 
section,  which  we  have  purposely  printed  at  length,  he  will 
see  that  persons  guilty  of  the  third  offence,  and  convicted 
thereof  in  like,  manner,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and 
transported.     The  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  "  in  like 
manner"  must  be  "  convicted  of  the  third  offence  in  the  same 
way  and  by  the  same  jurisdiction,  in  and  by  which  they  had 
been  convicted  of  their  second  and  first  offences," — that  is  by 
a  single  justice  of the  peace ! !    This  is  a  startling  conclusion. 
There  still  remain  three  statutes  to  be  examined,  but  the 
investigation  bats  so  much  exceeded  the  limits  we  had  pre- 
scribed to  it,  and  has  already  so  fully  answered  our  purpose, 
that  we  will  not  pursue  it  any  farther.     A  few  general  re- 
marks remain  to  be  made  on  the  whole — here  is  a  subject 
matter  extremely  exposed  to  plunder  and  mischief,  one  re- 
specting which,    in  fact,   the  commitments  and  convictions 
by  magistrates,  and  the  trials  at  sessions,  are  innumerable ; 
and  what  is  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  stands  upon  six  out  of 
nine  statutes.     Let  us  suppose  a  man  to  have  cut  down  a 
tree,  and  the  magistrate  is  asked  what  is  his  punishment ;  if 
Ik  looks  into  the  criminal  code  which  he  is  bound  to  adminis- 
ter, he  will  find  that  the  act  may  be  punishable  in  any  way, 
from  an  inconsiderable  fine  up  to  death  itself,  according  to 
variations  of  circumstances  in  all  cases  slight,    and  in  the 
most  important,  perceptible  only  to  the  refined  visions  of  the 
acutest  lawyers :  visions  sharpened  and  purified  in  a  tenfold 
degree,   by  the  desire  of  circumscribing,  within   a  narrow 
space,  the  severity  of  the  law  of  the  land,     Again,  let  us 
[take  the  tae£  of  burning;  by  the  first  statute  it  is  felony,  by 
the  second    trespass,  by  the  third  (under  the  general  word 
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"  destroy")  a  capital  crime,  by  the  fourth  a  trespass  again, 
by  the  fifth  a  felony  punished  with  transportation,  by  the 
sixth,  for  the  first  and  second  time  punished  by  fines  only. 
The  mere  statement  of  these  things  is  stronger  than  all  com- 
ment, and  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  laborious  and  inge- 
nious  lawyers,  by  a  little  straining"  here,  and  easing  there, 
tightening  the  cord  in  one  place,  and  loosening  it  in  another, 
have  at  length  licked  this  mis-shapen  litter  into  something- 
like  practicability  and  consistency  ;  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  still  to  be  administered  by  the  country  magistrates,  next 
to  the  clergy,  by  far  the  most  useful  body  of  men  in  the 
state :  men  highly  respectable  in  general,  and  fully  compe- 
tent to  the  discharge  rof  such  duties  as  ought  fairly  to  be  laid 
on  them,  but  men,  in  many  instances,  not  versant  in  the 
decisions  of  courts  of  law,  nor  accustomed  to  all  the  peculi- 
arities and  devices  of  legal  reasoning.  The  unbought  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  our  magistrates,  in  and  out  of 
sessions,  long  has  been  the  just  and  peculiar  boast  of  this 
country  ;  long  may  it  remain  so,  but  if  it  be  badly  adminis- 
tered, its  cheapness  or  its  integrity  will  be  unavailing  com- 
pensations to  those  who  suffer  by  the  errors  of  their  judges ; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  with  all  respect  for  the 
individuals,  that  our  criminal  code  stands  little  chance  of 
being  correctly  pursued,  if  it  goes  on  to  increase  in  compli- 
cation and  inconsistency  as  it  has  gone  on  for  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

The  inference  which  we  are  anxious  to  draw  from  the  long 
investigation  just  concluded,  is  this,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  resolution  or  conduct  of  our  legislators  ibr  the  future,  it 
is  their  bounden  duty  to  ease  us  in  some  measure  and  man- 
ner of  the  burthens  of  the  past ;  the  evil  is  becoming  every 
day  more  grievous,  and  however  its  removal  may  be  a  tedious, 
a  long,  a  laborious  task,  it  presents  no  real  diliiculties,  which 
the  power  of  the  two  houses  might   not   surmount.     The 
grand  divisions  of  Jaw  are  now  well  known ;  it  is  a  simple 
effort  of  industry  and    patience  to  reduce  all  the  statutes 
under  these  grand  divisions  ;  this  done  they  might  be  sub- 
divided if  necessary.     Whenever  each  class  was  brought  to 
that  size,  that  the  matter  in  it  might  be  examined  at  one 
view,  it  would  be  seen  what  was  actually  in  force,  what  was 
practically   obsolete,    what  was  virtually,    and  what  was  in 
terms  repealed  by  later  enactments.     The  matter  then  would 
be  ripe  for  being  presented  to  the  house  with  such  alterations 
and  additions  as  might  appear  proper  in  one  law ;  and  in  its 
progress  there,    it  would  be  further  subject  to  the  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed  and   adopted  by  the  members.     The 
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new  law  would  of  course  contain  a  repeal  of  all  former  laws 
eg  the  subject,  and  be  in  itself  compleat  as  to  penalties,  pro- 
cedures, and  jurisdictions.  The  further  the  task  advanced, 
the  in  pre  easy  would  it  become;  the  sun  and  air  would  break 
in  anon  the  boundless  wood,  and  we  should  find  ourselves 
like  settlers  in  a  new  country,  acquiring  health,  and  strength, 
and  spirits  for  tie  clearing-  away  of  each  additional  acre, 
from  our  successful  toils  upon  the  preceding  ones.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  prescribe  to  the  legislature  the  mode  by  which  this 
great  work,  should  be  accomplished,  nor  where  it  should 
begin,  but  we  may  he  pardoned  from  the  interest,  which  as 
Kngiishmen  we  cannot  but  feel  in  it,  for  suggesting  that  the 
same  permanent  beard  which  we  have  advised  the  formation 
of  above,  might  very  well  undertake  this  additional  labour; 
and  that  a  commencement  by  a  revision  of  the  statutes  that 
bear  criminally  on  the  people,  seems  the  most  advisable, 
because  hardships  from  them  are  the  most  important  and 
least  easy  to  be  endured.  One  other  point  we  will  take  the 
liberty  of  throwing  out  for  the  consideration  of  more  learned 
heads  than  our  own — it  is  this,  whether  it  might  not  tend  to 
a  more  systematic  frame  and  language  in  our  statutes,  if 
from  all  the  leading  decisions  in  the  law  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, a  comprehensive  statute  wrere  passed,  at  the  same  time 
settling  authoritatively  for  the  future  the  principles  and  rules 
of  legal  construction.  Lawyers  may  assert  that  this  is  an 
impossibility;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  to  the  full  extent  of 
our  wishes  it  is  feasible ;  but  we  think  that  with  vfry  great 
care,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  leared  judges,  a  statute  might 
be  framed  for  this  purpose,  that  at  least  might  obviate  many 
existing  difficulties.  It  should  be  observed  too,  in  estima- 
ting the  practicability  of  such  a  project,  that  the  statute 
itself,  if  wisely  irarned,  would  prevent  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties from  arising,  which  u  was  its  object  to  overcome  ;  for  by 
assembling  under  one  view  the  legal  decisions  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  language  of  statutes,  which  now  lie  scattered 
abcut  in  many  volumes,  accessible  only  to  the  practising 
iiw\ei\  it  would  make  an  acquaintance  with  the  rules  more 
general,  and  put  a  stop  to  that  looseness  and  uncertainty 
\.e:eh  are  now  so  fruitful  sources  of  litigation. 

We  have  at  length  brought  to  a  close  our  examination  of 
a  matter  very  interesting  and  important  in  itself,  but  which 
we  fear  if  will  not  have  been  our  good  luck  to  render  very 
cute! laining  to  our  general  reader.  Indeed  it  would  not 
have  been  easy  in  any  hands  to  have  made  it  brilliant  or  cn- 
iertaiumg  ;  but  we  will  not  make  an)  apologies  f©f4t,  or  b  r 
amw  in  these  respects;  our object  has  been  to  lay  be- 
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fore  the  public  a  plain  statement  of  a  grievance  which  is  now 
very  oppressive,  and  must  become  unbearable  if  its  progress 
is  not  arrested  ;  in  so  doing  we  have  stated  the  facts,  and 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  causes,  with  great  freedom,  in- 
deed, but  we  hope  with  proper  respect  wherever  it  was  due 
from  us  ;  and  we  have  suggested  the  remedies  that  occur  to 
us  warmly,    perhaps,    because  we  feel  warmly  about  them, 
but  we  are  sure  with  no  overweening  confidence  of  their 
a;oodness.     If  we  can  contribute  our  share  to  animating  and 
enlightening  the  public  mind,  we  shall  rejoice  very  much  ; 
for  we  are  convinced  that  parliament  has  it  not  in  its  power 
to  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
than  by  putting  rigorously  into  execution  the  measure  pro- 
posed  by  the  late  Lord  Stanhope,  or  some  other  grounded 
upon  it. 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  work  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  our  article  ;  when  we  placed  it  there, 
and  began  to  write,  we  had  no  intention  of  prefixing  more 
than  a  short  preface  to  a  detailed  examination   of  it,    the 
statement  of  facts  we  thought  would  best  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  our  readers  the  importance  of  the  work  before  us. 
We  have  been  led  on  unintentionally  to  say  so  much  of  the 
evil,  that  we  have  less  room  to  afford  to  that  which  is  in- 
tended as  a  partial  alleviation  of  it.     Mr.  Evans,  however, 
must  not  estimate  our  sense  of  his  labours  by  the  length  of 
our  notice  of  them  ;  he  has  received  far  higher  praise  for 
them  than  any  that  we  could  bestow;  but  if  it  is  any  satisfaction 
to 'him,  he  may  be  assured  that  we  feel  very  grateful  to  him 
for  the  help  he  has  afforded  us,  in  acquiring  something  like 
a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  Statute  Book. 

Mr.  Evans  professes  "  to  bring  together,  in  a  moderate 
compass,  the  several  statutes  which  are  connected  with  the 
ordinary    course   of  professional   and   magisterial    practice, 
accompanied  by  a  very  few  others  which  appeared  to  possess 
an  interest  as  matter  of  historical  curiosity."     In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  he  has  excluded  all  statutes  relating  "  to  the 
functions  of  the  different  officers  of  government,"  to  matters 
of  revenue,  to  naval  and  military  matters,  and  to  elections 
of  members  of  parliament,    except  so  far  as  they  form  a 
branch  of  the  criminal  law.     The  statutes  which  he  has  re- 
tained,   he   has   endeavoured   to  arrange  according  to   the 
"   ordinary  course   of  a   plan    of  jurisprudence ;    they   are 
divided  into  six  parts,  and  each  part  into  several  classes  ; 
the  parts  are  the  following,  and  stand  in  the  following  order ; 
persons   and  corporations  ;  real  estates  ;    personal  property 
rind  contracts  $  courts  and  civil  proceedings^  criminal  law; 
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justices  of  peace.  We  do  not  know  that  this  is  an  incon- 
venient division  in  practice,  but  it  seems  to  ns  to  be  not 
grounded  on  any  legal  principle ;  for  instance,  it  is  hard  to 
separate  the  consideration  of  personal  contracts  from  that  of 
civil  proceedings  ;  for  contracts  can  only  come  under  the 
eye  of  the  legislature  in  the  way  of  declaring  which  of  them 
shall  be  binding  and  which  not ;  and  this  it  is  the  great 
business  of  civil  proceedings,  in  courts  of  law,  to  determine 
by  application  of  the  general  rule  to  each  particular  case. 
Again,  when  we  look  at  the  classes  contained  under  the 
head  of  justices  of  peace,  we  find,  in  fact,  that  they  are  only 
those  branches  of  the  criminal  law  which  »re  administered 
summarily  by  the  magistrates  in  or  out  of  sessions  ;  and, 
therefore,  might  more  correctly  have  been  given  under  that 
general  head. 

Each  part,  as  we  have  said,  contains  several  classes ;  in 
these  a  want  of  connexion  will  naturally  appear,  from  this 
circumstance,  that  the  statute  law  not  being  intended  for  a 
complete  system,  but  only  as  filling  out  deficiencies  in  the 
unwritten  law,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  or  ground- 
work of  the  whole  municipal  code,  it  must  very  often  happen, 
that  though  the   subject  has   been  properly  divided,    some 
leading  member  may  not  appear,  because  there  has  been  no 
statute  made  with  reference  to  it.     The  heads  of  the  statute 
law  alone,  therefore,  will  appear  to  be  unconnected  by  any 
reference  to  a  common  system.     The  classes  of  the  first  part 
will  illustrate  this — the  part  is  persons  and   corporations  ; 
now  persons  would  naturally  subdivide  into  natural  born  and 
aliens,  but  there  being  no  statutes  relating  to  natural  born 
persons,  merely  as  such,  we  shall  see  that  that  head  does 
not  appear,   and  the  division  of  the  subject  seems  at  first 
sight  faulty.     Again,    persons  considered    with  relation   to. 
their    rights,    would    sub-divide    into    husband    and    wife, 
(marriage)  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant;  but  Mr. 
Evans  has  chosen  to  insert  this  last  head  under  the  title  of 
justices  of  peace,  the  statutes  relative  to  persons  in  those 
relations  being  administered  by  them.     The  title  master  and 
servant,  therefore,    does    not   appear,    and  "as    before,    the 
division  appears  to  be  deficient.     We  think  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory,  if  Mr.  Evans  had  made  his  skeleton 
compleat,    printing  in  italics,    or  designating  by  any  other 
mark  those  classes  respecting  which  no  statutes  were  given. 
The  classes  stand  thus  of  the  first  part:  1.  Aliens,  Denizens, 
and   Naturalization.      2.    Statutes   relating  to   the    Clergy. 
3.  Marriage.     4.  Parent  and  Child.     5.  Corporations.     The 
-f'und  class  seems  (o  have  found   its  wav  there  unaccount- 
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ably,   but,   perhaps,   it  is  only  the  apparent  member  of  a 
division  of  persons  into  lay  and  spiritual. 

In  each  class  the  statutes  are  arranged  chronologically ; 
for  the  purposes  of  reference  this  was,  perhaps,  the  safest 
mode  ;  but  it  would  have  presented  a  more  reasonable  view 
of  the  law,  if  they  had  been  arranged  so  as  to  give  all  the 
statutory  provisions  on  any  one  point  in  their  order  in  point 
of  time.  The  acts  are  in  general  printed  without  abridg- 
ment ;  this  is  very  proper,  every  magistrate  and  every  lawyer 
knows  that  it  is  utterly  unsafe  to  rely  upon  any  thing  but  the 
very  words  of  a  statute  ;  at  the  same  time  where  only  parts  of 
an  act  apply  to  the  subject  of  the  class,  those  parts  only  are 
given  ;  we  take  it  for  granted  that  in  such  cases,  if  the  con- 
struction of  the  parts  given  depends  at  all  upon  a  general 
preamble,  or  any  other  clause,  these  are  not  omitted.  In 
some  cases  we  think  Mr.  Evans  might  have  omitted  even 
more  than  he  has  ;  for  example,  where  a  succeeding  statute 
has  repealed  parts  of  one  preceding,  and  left  others  stand- 
ing, it  seems  unnecessary  to  print  the  latter  with  the  part 
standing,  and  the  repealing  statute  also  with  the  exception. 
The  7th  Ann.  c.  5.  was  an  act  for  naturalizing  foreign  pro- 
testants,  one  section  of  which  enacted  that  the  children  of 
all  natural  born  subjects  born  out  of  the  legeance  of  her 
majesty,  &c.  should  be  deemed,  &c.  natural  born  subjects  of 
this  kingdom,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes 
whatsoever.  Then  follows  a  section  extending  the  act  to 
Ireland.  A  note  is  subjoined,  informing  us  that  this  statute 
was  repealed  by  ]0th  Ann.  c.  5.  except  the  section  we  have 
just  quoted  at  length.  Immediately  alter  comes  the  10th 
of  Ann.  c.  5.  propria  persona  at  full  length,  but  answering  no 
purpose  that  we  can  see,  which  was  not  already  answered 
by  the  preceding  note. 

Mr.  Evans  has  added  much  valuable  matter  by  way  of 
note  and  appendix  through  the  volumes,  much  of  it  has  ap- 
peared before  in  different  shapes,  but  we  are  not  sorry  to 
meet  with  it  where  it  must  be  so  usefully  placed.  For  the 
purposes  of  reference  a  table  is  given,  in  which  the  statutes 
are  ranged  chronologically,  with  a  single  prominent  title, 
denoting  shortly  the  subject  of  them  ;  and  at  the  conclusion 
is  a  general  index  referring  to  the  part,  class,  and  number 
in  which  legislative  provisions  will  be  found  on  any  given 
subject.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  not  always  found 
these  references  correct;  in  such  a  work  much  indulgence 
may  fairly  be  claimed,  but  Mr.  Evans  will  feel  with  us,  that 
of  such  a  work  also,  half  the  value  is  in  the  facility  and  ac- 
curacy of  reference.     We  hope  that  in  a  subsequent  edition 
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this  will  be  attended  to ;  but  in  its  present  stale  we  feel  it 
but  common  justice  to  recommend  this  work  to  the  public  as 
highly  useful  and  convenient ;  indeed  as  a  sufficient  substitute 
to  the  majority  of  the  public  for  the  unattainable  treasure  of 
the  statutes  at  large ;  it  is  no  less  creditable  to  the  patient 
industry  and  very  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  digester, 
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We  regret  that  these  volumes  have  remained  so  long  with- 
out the  notice  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  well-earned 
celebrity  of  their  author,  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
here  pursued  by  him,  and  the  taste  and  variety  with  which 
these  topics  are  exhibited  to  public  view. 

The  ingenious  author  may  be  thought  to  have  laid  the 
grounds  and  set  the  first  seed  of  the  present  work,  in  his 
elegant  and  animated  Sermon  preached,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  before  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge ;  in  which  he  shews  how  providentially  the  languages 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  made  fo  serve  the  good  ends  of 
religious  truth,  not  only  as  furnishing  a  common  medium  for 
communicating  knowledge,  but  as ,  presenting  monuments  of 
a  never-dying  form,  which  commend  themselves  to  every  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  connect  and  combine  in  lasting  testimonies, 
the  light  of  literary  genius,  and  render  it  subservient  to  the 
solid  purposes  of  faith  and  duty. 

We  need  not  point  out  to  our  readers,  the  great  utility  of 
such  comparisons  as  are  presented  in  this  work,  and  drawn 
with  an  elegance  and  spirit  which  shews  that  our  own  lan- 
guage is  not  deficient  in  the  graces  of  the  learned  tongiu :s, 
and  hath  been  wrought  up  to  a  standard  little  short  of  their 
perfection.  The  ytoung  scholar  is  thus  taught  to  turn  the 
sacred  page  whilst  he  explores  those  of  the  classic  writer.-;.' 
It  is  not  the  rivaiship  of  force  and  beauty,  of  just  and  noble 
sentiment,  of  style  and  composition,  as  they  servo  to  impress 
the  mind,  and  to  fix  the  lasting  images  of  tilings  described, 
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*r  things taught,  which  is  here  pursued.     Tout  task  has 
°.l  i„S?nces    been  well  effected,  and  the  suffrage,  ot 
STiSf^SSSSi  m  tbe  -hools   or  modern   Europe 
ave   produced,  have   been    given    very  favourably  on   th > 
S      be  but  a  golden  mite  in  that  scale  where  al 
foold    and  against  which!  for  dignity  and  worth,  tor  sou  ml 
chS?  and^ivine  authority,  for  intrinsic  value  and  u t  h 
for  Quickening  effieacv  and  perpetual  weight,  there  neither 
is   nor  can  be  for  a  moment,  any  competition  or  comparative 
Z  Tie  whole  tenor  of  the  work  before  us  wiU  evince 

h-tt  this    i       o   gratuitous  assumption,  the  fruit  of  partial 
>W,  and  ^  language  of  encomium  rather  than  severe 


''"^begins  with  some  just  reflections  on  t^ecavds 

which  are  founded  often  ™™<^^>J^Z^ 
which  are  employed  in  attaining  a  knowledge  ot  tie  *anaua0e 

I  dCthe  writbaglof  the  heathen    are  ^^^  ^ 
c  0.J1  witii    Jin  expenditure   ot    tune   anu    siuu^, 

^^L^^^  value  of  their  object.     It  may 
^ttughtly  such  electors    that  men  of  ^^^ 
confess  that  they  have  been  digging  long    »  barren  mines, 
bu    are  more  solicitous  to  lead  others  to  take  up  or  applaud 
their  Z\ZZ     Our  author's  argument  leads  him  to  occapy 
8S*t$?  m  an  answer,  which  might  consist  o    man^  but 
indeed  the  topic  he  espouses  is  as  good  as  many,  it  is  dra .   n 
from  the  known  value  of  concurrent  evidence,  winch  n,  thu, 
Homme  hiiu>vn  ^  reasonable  laitn, 

to  be  procured  upon  the  part  ol  iaitn.     a  sufficient 

to  some  minds,  and  mart  be  accede  to  a. .     Gm*»  *• 

trtia,       '  e  ,  oCe    o  'mdh  and  ,he  coniroHing  witness  af 

^urtS^—  tales  up  ^comparative  ve- 
sea^wUh  "he  writers  of  .he  Jewish  not- .  » M ,» ^ 
Used  with  the  known  and  avowed  disGip.es  o    om  1.0 
g&£  Apostles.     Philo  and  Josephs  %£*»$$£ 

Mgli^:^  ££%$*&  ^  and  the 

sianumg  iueui.      j-"^  o  ,.  i.,,ia..,.,oP    or   uecu- 

knowledge  of  vernacular  proprieties  ot  language,         P<* 

liarities  of  phrases  and  conceptions  . 

Some  judicious  remarks  ^^^^gTJ^  than 

rites,  which   some  would  iam  trace  t.    ai         r  Writings. 

that  to  which  they  are attributed  m  the  Sa^d  |g«ft«P 
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There  have  been  some,  even  among  Christian  writers,  who 
have  inclined  too  much  to  this  venturous  and  groundless 
speculation,  but  with  no  consent  of  grave  or  judicious  censors, 
who  have  left  such  singular  opinions  almost  without  notice, 
and  attached  themselves  to  those  which  are  more  consonant 
to  the  sacred  page,  and  the  character  and  honour  of  religious 
institutions  which  have  God  for  their  author.  Thus,  that 
God  gave  the  rite  of  circumcision  first  to  Abraham,  is  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  Scriptures  naturally  lead  :  and  the 
course  of  history  confirms  its  derivation  from  his  family  to 
Egypt.  This  appears  the  more  probable  from  the  remarkable 
circumstance  that  Ismael,  from  whose  line  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  so  acquired,  was  circumcised  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  which  is  the  time  when  the  Egyptians  are  said  to 
have  circumcised  their  children.  That  the  Arabians  obtained 
some  sway  in  Egypt  after  the  departure  of  the  twelve  tribes 
is  commonly  believed  :  they  are  thought,  indeed,  to  have 
been  the  shepherd  kings,  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
Israelites  themselves. 

Our  author  shews  that  God  placed  his  people  as  a  beacon 
to  surrounding  nations,  and  made  both  their  triumphs  -and 
captivities  to  serve  the  same  ends.  Their  prosperous  sea- 
sons and  their  adverse  circumstances,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  their  own  conduct,  were  thus  made  to  serve  equally  the 
great  designs  of  Providence. 

He  traces  very  probably,  the  spirit  of  prophetic  apprehen- 
sion in  heathen  countries  to  the  same  sources ;  to  traditional 
or  written  information,  not  confined  entirely  to  the  sacred 
volume,  but  originating  with  the  chosen  people,  and  exist- 
ing in  their  books  and  chronicles,  to  which  the  inspired 
writers  make  occasional  allusion. 

There  existed,  indeed,  so  much  of  the  leaven  of  fastidious 
arrogance  and  self-conceit,  among  those  who  deemed  them- 
selves the  only  polished  and  distinguished  nations  on  the 
globe,  that  they  affected  to  despise  the  Jewish  people  and 
their  writings,  and  were  indeed  extremely  ignorant  of*  their 
true  importance,  although  they  have  derived  a  secret  benefit 
from  the  same  source  in  some  eminent  respects.  This  pre- 
vailing prejudice  will  account  sufficiently  for  the  paucity 
of  materials,  fewer  far  than  might  have  been  expected,  in 
the  heathen  writers,  which  can  be  found  to  borrow  or  reflect 
light  where  the  sacred  pages  are  concerned.  The  sneer  of 
a  man  of  eminence  in  the  heathen  school,  would,  no  doubt, 
go  far  to  raise  contempt  in  numerous  followers ;  and  baser 
interests,  on  the  part  of  those  who  found  some  worldly  pur- 
pose best  promoted  by  the  errors  of  the  pagan  superstition, 
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gross  and  impious  as  they  were,  would  lead  others  to  stand  off' 
from  the  light  of  truth.  The  horror  and  aversion  felt  for 
those  who  were  soon  exposed  to  bitter  persecution,  served  to 
keep  off  the  giddy  and  such  as  sat  in  more  exalted  places, 
deterring-  them  from  calm  and  close  inspections  where  a 
public  brand  was  set.  The  misconceptions  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  Jews  themselves,  and  their  extravagant  opinions  of 
their  own  personal  importance, — not  as  public  benefactors,  as 
they  have  been,  and  as  they  were,  against  their  own  inten- 
tions, but  as  favoured  purely  for  their  own  sakes, — contributed 
in  no  light  measure,  to  the  same  defect  of  nearer  correspon- 
dence in  their  respective  testimonies  and  surviving  docu- 
ments. 

The  first  chapter  displays  the  connection  subsisting  between 
the  religious  opinions  of  different  nations  demonstrating  their 
common  origin.  Our  author  observes  well,  that  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  writers  who  composed  accounts  of  their  respec- 
tive nations  in  later  times,  retain  sufficient  proofs  that  their 
earliest  records  confirmed  the  relation  of  the  Scriptures ;  so 
that  our  own  writers,  who  have  taken  general  and  comprehen- 
sive views  of  the  subject,  illustrating  the  connection  between 
sacred  and  profane  history,  have  made  out  as  clear  a  demon- 
stration of  a  common  origin  and  near  affinity,  as  can  be  ex- 
pected in  a  detail  of  events  so  far  removed,  so  distant  and 
obscure. 

He  refers  to  the  early  writers  Berosus  and  Abydenus. 
Of  the  former,  indeed,  we  know  little,  and  possess  little  that 
can  be.  trusted;  for  the  vile  tricks  of  supposititious  writers 
have  so  marred  the  narrative,  that  its  whole  credit  is  im- 
peached. 

Of  the  latter,  Abydenus,  we  musf;  be  content  to  know  but 
little  until  Monsieur  Labbe's  assertion,  that  a  complete  manu- 
script of  the  work  of  Abydenus  is  extant  in  some  library  in 
Italy,  shall  be  proved  to  be  well-founded,  and  the  work  pro- 
duced and  authenticated.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  often 
meet  with  accounts  of  this  kind,  without  any  reason  given 
why  the  fact  is  not  immediately  investigated  by  the  first 
"  authors  of  the  flattering  intelligence  ;  and  we  cannot  except 
our  present  author  from,  the  number  of  those  to  whom  this 
remark  applies,  since  he  mentions  as  a  fact  reported  to  him 
that  there  is  a  manuscript  deposited  by  Mr.  Fraser  (the  other 
day)  of  one  of  these  writers  in  the  Eadclufe  Library  ;  and 
yet  adds,  in  a  dubious  way,  "  that  if  this  be  true,"  it  may 
come  to  be  translated.     This  is  not  fair  from  an  Oxford  man, 
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who  might  have  examined  a  library  which,  we  believe,  does 
not  contain  innumerable  volumes,  printed  or  manuscript. 

With  respect  to  Zoroaster,  again,  all  is  uncertainty,  and 
much  is  fable  :  but  we  cannot  blame  our  ingenious  author  for 
treacling  in  the  steps  of  such  men  as  Hyde  and  Pocock,  who 
did  their  best  to  make  something  out  of  the  confusion.  The 
cpinion,  however,  of  Brueker,  concerning  the  supposed 
writings  of  the  Persian  Zbro&ster,  is  this,  that  they  are  spu- 
rious, lie  forms  this  judgment  from  the  entire  silence  of 
Greek  authors  who  wrote  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  he 
thinks  that  the  works  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  were  written  at 
a  later  period,  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  Mahometan  per- 
secution. 

The  name  of  Svnichoniatho  has  been  rescued  from  neglect 
by  Bishop   Cumberland,   who  shews  the  use  to  which  that 
writer  serves,  as  illustrating  the  origin  of  idolatry.     Several 
particulars  by  which  the  truth  of  Sacred  History  is  confirmed, 
are   refened   to  in  the  writings   of  Nicolaus    Damascenus, 
Polyhistor,   and    Demetrius.     The   connection   between  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Jews  might,  we  think,  have  been  extended 
with   advantage,    more  especially  in  the  particulars  which 
served  to  put  distinctions  between  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
both,    even   whilst  there  seems  to  have    been   some   things 
indulged  to  the  Jewish  people,  on  the  score  of  their  propensity 
to  a  pompous  worship.     Although  this  is   rather  a  general 
topic  of  theology,  yet  it  tends  much  to  explain  many  things 
which  would  otherwise  seem  harsh  and  uncouth  to  us  in  the 
Jewish  laws  and  sacrifices,  and,  at  the  same  time,  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  scriptural  accounts,  by  a  comparative  view  of 
the  Egyptian  superstitions,  with  which  they  are  contrasted  : 
what  the  one  w  unshipped  being  made  abominable  to  the  other. 
Of  Merourius  Trismegistus  the  case  is  hopeless,   and  the 
testimonies  carry  no  v. eight  at  this  day. 

The  account  of  Manetho  of  the  shepherd  kings  is  a  jumble 
of  that  rail',  whoever  they  were,  with  the  Israelites  before 
their  departure,  confounding  thus  two  distinct  periods  of 
history. 

Eusebius  is  the  common  source  from  which  these  early 
writers  have  become  known  to  us,  and  the  particulars  are 
such  as  serve  to  shew  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  alleged, 
although  the  originals  have  perished.  The  eighth  chapter 
introduces  us  to  the  intercourse  which  the  Grecians  had  v  ith 
the  Jews.  On  the  subject  of  the  Pelasgi  and  their  descent 
from  some  common  origin,  perhaps  of  the  Cuthite  race,  as 
Briar,  t  imagines,  the  public  will  shortly  be  gratified  with 
some  ingenious  researches,  by  a  writer  of  the  present  day, 
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%vliu  has  already  obliged  his  countrymen  with  very  accurate 
and  interesting  views  and  dissertations  on  the  antiquities  of 
Greece.  The  history  of  what  are  called  the  Cyclppian  walls, 
the  most  extraordinary  .remains,  perhaps,  of  all  antiquity, 
and  hitherto  the  least  understood,  will  be  the  subject  of  some 
new  illustrations  of  great  interest,  which  are  now  preparing 
for  the  press. 

The  visit,  oi'  Alexander  to  Judea  conies  next  in  order,  and 
is  very  properly  maintained  against  some  modern  exceptions. 

The  intercourse  between  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  the 
transfer  of  religious  rites  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  are 
well  touched  and  generally  acknowledged.  It  is  a  solid 
remark  of  Josephus,  that  "  the  Jews  were  not  only  known  to 
the  Greeks,  or  only  to  the  common  sort  of  them,  but  to 
their  wise  men,  and  to  philosophers  of  the  first  rank."  The 
resort  to  Sparta  and  Athens,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
is  no  less  distinctly  pointed  out.  The  intercourse  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Jewish  people  succeeds.  The  applica- 
tion for  aid  to  the  senate,  and  the  treaty  thereupon,  is  well 
authenticated.  The  conduct  of  Pompey  in  his  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  with  reference  to  the  temple,  is  expressly  witnessed 
in  a  celebrated  testimony .  from  the  lips  of  Cicero.  It  is 
rightly  observed  by  our  author,  that  "  the  Romans  at  first 
treated  the  Christians  with  mildness,  and  regarded  them  as  a 
sect  of  the  Jews."  It  was  not  until  the  rapid  triumphs  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  penetration  of  the  light  of  truth  to  the 
base  haunts  and  recesses  of  their  superstition,  that  the  rage 
of  persecution  was  excited. 

The  tenth  chapter  is  a  very  fine  one,  both  in  point  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  importance  of  its  subject;  the  general  belief 
of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  prevailing  among  all 
nations.  It  concludes  with  a  reference  to  a  memorable  testi- 
mony of  Vairo,  which  adds  to  the  regret  for  ihe  loss  of  the 
great  bulk  of  his  writings. 

As  we  advance,  the  materials  become  more  interesting. 
We  cannot  sometimes  help  wishing  that  the  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  passages  alluded  to,  had  occasionally  been 
quoted  in  the  text ;  it  would  have  enlivened  the  page,  and 
there  are,  few  who  read  with  such  an  apparatus  round  them 
as  to.be  able  readily  to  refer  to  the  authors  alleged:  we 
missed  such  quotations  much  in  the  twelfth  chapter ;  and  as 
these  volumes  may  be  eminently  useful  to  young  students, 
we  should  have  preferred  both  the  original  and  the  transla- 
tion, which  sometimes  appears  alone.  But  the  limits  of  the 
work  did  not  probably  admit  of  this. 

t  t  2 
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The  seventeenth  chapter  opens  with  these  judicious  obser- 
vations : 

"  In  the  biography  of  the  east,  we  discover  every  where  the 
lineaments  of  men  who  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  inventors 
of  useful  arts,  and  the  pagan  mythology  shadows  out  the  per- 
sonages of  Sacred  Writ,  pourtrayed  with  such  consistency  as 
might  be  expected  where  both  drew  from  originals  without  copy- 
ing from  each  other,  and  where  changes  were  frequently  produced 
in  representations  which  rested  for  many  ages  only  on  tradition. 
When  heroes  and  benefactors  conferred  obligations  on  society, 
they  naturally  became  objects  of  veneration,  and  their  fame  ex- 
tended with  the  dispersions  of  mankind.  These  having  been  once 
consecrated,  continued  to  be  regarded  as  divine,  not  only  in  the 
countries  in  which  their  apotheosis  took  place,  but  wherever  colo- 
nies emigrated  or  superstition  spread :  hence  it  is  that  we  find  the 
same  deities  worshipped  in  different  countries  under  the  same 
symbols  with  different  names." 

We  must  remark  here,  that  in  the  prefatory  parts  of  chap- 
ters, and  the  general  views  of  his  subject,  our  author  never 
fails.  His  reflections  are  just,  and  his  diction  always  elegant 
and  proper.  His  style  and  method,  and  his  power  of  lan- 
guage, are  particularly  suited  to  such  compendious  observa- 
tions. If  the  particulars  which  are  then  adduced,  sometimes 
disappoint  us,  it  is  not  his  fault ;  they  are  the  only  materials 
to  be  had,  and  he  who  builds  must  take  what  the  soil  affords, 
or  let  the  work  alone. 

Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  this  paucity  of  matter 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ;  but  indeed  their  own  views 
were  extremely  circumscribed.  They  lived  in  a  continual 
flux  of  war  or  civil  discord,  and  were  limited  on  all  sides  by 
self-conceit.  Although  they  made  the  greatest  progress  in 
the  arts  of  composition  and  good  taste;  in  style  and  diction, 
in  all  which  their  models  are  complete,  and  will  never  be 
exceeded;  yet  the  sum  of  information  which  they  had  col- 
lected, which  thev  were  inclined  to  seek,  or  which  thev  have 
suggested,  was  not  great.  They  wrought  their  own  mines 
with  unwearied  assiduity,  with  equal  skill  and  patience,  and 
knew  well  how  to  set  off  every  thing  they  touched  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  though  they  were  but  beginners,  and  much 
at  a  loss  where  to  take  up  their  first  principles,  they  were  too 
proud  to  study  in  the  schools  of  those  whose  taste  did  not 
resemble  theirs,  though  their  matter  much  surpassed  them. 

In  the  nineteenth  chapter,  we  meet  an  opinion  concerning 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  upon  which  our  author  does  not 
place  much  stress,  and  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  admit 
at  all.     Some  remarks  have  already  been  made  on  this  point, 
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and  as  it  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  has  been  much 
misconceived,  as  we  think,  by  two  considerable  writers  of 
our  own  time,  who  are  remarkable  enough  for  bold  strokes  of 
this  kind,  we  must  be  allowed  to  make  here  some  farther 
observations. 

Our  author  says  very  truly,  "  The  rite  of  circumcision 
which  was  appointed  by  God  as  a  sign  of  a  distinctive  cove- 
nant with  Abraham,  and  designed  to  be  expressive  of  spiri- 
tual purity,  was  adopted  by  other  people."  He  adds,  how- 
ever, "  The  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  are  supposed  by  some 
writers,  to  have  derived  the  rite  from  Cronus,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  circumcised,  and  not  from  Abraham,  who  was  not 
circumcised  till  after  he  had  left  Egypt." 

The  judicious  Calmet  remarks,  that  "  this  rite,  which  was 
not  established  by  Moses,  was  introduced  with  the  greatest 
solemnity  by  the  Most  High  ;  '  This  is  my  covenant,'  said  the 
Lord  to  Abraham,  '  between  me  and  you,  and  thy  seed  after 
thee  ;  every  male  child  shall  be  circumcised.' "  He  remarks 
that  "  it  was  the  custom  among  the  eastern  nations  to  stig- 
matize themselves,  in  token  of  their  being  devoted  to  some 
particular  deity."  But  this,  as  he  goes  on  to  show,  is  so  far 
from  implying  that  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  borrowed 
from  them,  that  it  surely  and  decisively  implies  the  contrary : 
for,  even  if  this  rite  were  no  more  than  a  thing  appointed 
for  a  people  much  addicted  to  admire  the  pomp  of  ceremonial 
worship,  yet,  such  particulars  were,  for  various  reasons, 
always  opposed  to  the  rites  in  common  use,  and  rendered 
inconsistent  with  them.  "  Circumcision,  then,"  continues  Cal- 
met, "  was  a  permanent  sign  of  the  adherence  of  the  race  of 
Abraham  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord  :  the  badge  of  the 
peculiar  and  chosen  people  of  God."  It  was  thus,  as  he 
observes,  that  the  completion  of  the  promise  of  their  being- 
multiplied  so  greatly  might  be  more  exactly  known.  This 
mark  became  the  measure  of  their  numbers.  Upon  this 
account  the  Hebrews  chiefly  gloried  in  their  circumcision, 
and  the  name  of  uncircumcised  was  the  most  opprobrious  in 
their  estimation.  Their  strict  observance  of  external  purity 
was  that  which  exposed  them  to  the  censure  of  others  as  con- 
temners of  mankind,  "  for  in  other  respects  it  was  most  false," 
as  Calmet  observes,  "  that  they  would  not  direct  a  stranger 
to  a  fountain,  or  show  the  way  to  any  but  their  countrymen, 

"  Non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti 
Quaesitum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  vespos  *. 

"  As  the  baptism  of  Jesus   Christ,"  says  Calmet,  "  ira- 

*  "  Juv.  Sat.  14." 
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prints  an  indelible  character,  whereby  we  become  the  children, 
of  God  ;  purifies  us  fro&  our  sinful  pollutions.,  and  makes  us 
new  creatures,    by  admitting-  us  into  the  gospel  covenant,  so 
circumcision  imprinted  on  the  body  a  lasting  mark  of  attach- 
ment to  the  service  of  God.     Circumcision  was  the  type  and 
shadow,  and  baptism  the  substance."    He  goes  on  to  remark, 
what   the  controversies   of  our  own  day  render  more  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  our  notice,  "  that  circumcision,  as  applied 
to  proselytes,  was  thought  to  render  them  quite  other  men; 
they  who  before  were  related  to  the  proselytes,  ceased  after- 
wards to  be  so  regarded."  All  such  expressions,  he  observes, 
"  are  actually  verified  only  in  those  who  are  born  again  by 
baptism." 

He  produces  an  ingenious  remark  of  Johannes  Damas- 
i  enus,  "  who  svas  looked  upon  as  the  mouth  of  the  Greek 
church,    that, 

"  Circumcision  was  given  to  distinguish  the  children  of  Abraham 
from  the  idolatrous  nations  around  them ;  and  that  for  this  reason, 
when  the  Hebrew  infants  sojourned  in  the  wilderness,  they  were 
not  circumcised,  because  they  were  then  separated  from  all  men, 
but  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  over  Jordan,  Joshua  gave  command- 
ment to  circumcise  them." 

He  adds  that, 

"  Circumcision  wa3  a  type  of  baptism,  as  it  cut  off  from  the 
flesh  what  was  superfluous,  and  separated  Jew  from  Gentile,  just 
as  baptism  cleanseth  us  from  sin,  and  distinguishes  us  from  un- 
believers." 

With  respect  next  to  the  question  before  us,  he  says, 

"  The  Egyptians  gave  out  that  circumcision  had  its  first  rise 
among  them,  and  Herodotus,  crediting  this  report  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  possessed  the  Greeks  with  this  notion.  The  adversaries  of 
the  Gospel,  therefore,  took  occasion  from  hence  to  endeavour  to 
wound  the  Christian  religion  through  the  sides  of  Judaism,  and 
failed  not  to  object,  as  Julian  did,  that  circumcision  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Jews,  but  borrrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  posterity  of  Abraham  were  not,  upon  this  account,  more 
holy  or  distinguished  as  the  worshippers  of  God,  than  other  people." 

To  this,  Origen  made  answer  in  his  day,  that  the  Jews 
were  at  least  as  worthy  of  credit  as  the  Egyptians  who  made 
this  pretension  against  the  word  of  Scripture  ;  and  that  the 
circumcisiun  used  in  Egypt  was  different  in  its  end  and 
design,  as  well  as  in  the  time  when  it  was  performed. 

<_Ylmt't   then  «id\crts  to  the  opinions  of  Muibham  and  Le 
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Clere,  who,  with  Dr.  Spencer,  patronized  this  claim  of  the 
Egyptians.     He  goes  on  to  shew  that, 

"  All  that  Herodotus,  and  other  profane  authors  after  him, 
advanced,  concerning  the  antiquity  of  circumcision  among  the 
Egyptians,  Phenicians,  Ethiopians,  and  Colchians,  is  false  in  almost 
every  particular. 

'•  The  Egyptians  set  up  a  claim  to  he  the  authors  of  all  religious 
ceremonies  in  the  world,  and  for  this  reason  beheld  with  jealousy 
the  real  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  majestic  air  of  their 
ceremonies,  and  the  opposition  between  their  laws,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian customs.  The  Greek  historians,  who,  whenever  they  examined 
into  the  antiquity  of  nations,  and  the  origin  of  religions,"  [if  they 
lost  sight  of  their  own  vaunts,  which  were  sufficiently  ridiculous,] 
"  imagined  that  they  must  apply  to  Egypt  for  information  in  these 
matters ;  from  whence,  with  some  few  truths,  they  brought  back 
numberless  fables." 

Manetho  disputes  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  and  taxes 
him  with  many  falsehoods  and  much  ignorance  on  these 
points.  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  much  a  Grecian  as  he  was, 
makes  the  same  charge,  and  the  gross  mistakes  of  Hero- 
dotus concerning  the  rise  of  circumcision  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians,  Colchians,  and  Phenicians,  have  led  other 
historians  into  error  and  confusion. 

Herodotus  says  the  Colchians,  Egyptians,  and  Ethiopians, 
are  the  only  people  Avho  practised  circumcision  from  the 
beginning,  for  he  adds  that  the  Phenicians  and  Syrians  of 
Palestine,  confess  that  they  had  it  from  the  Egyptians, 
though  he  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  Egyptians  practised 
it  first,  but  inclines  to  think  that  the  Ethiopians  derived  it 
from  the  Egyptians  by  trading  with  them.  Caltnet,  after 
remarking  upon  some  apparent  inconsistencies  in  this  account 
-of  Herodotus,  says, 

"  Herodotus,  who  so  well  distinguishes  between  the  Ethiopians 
of  Asia,  and  those  of  Africa,  and  who  could  not  but  know  that 
these  last  came  from  India  to  settle  southward  in  Egypt,  ought  to 
have  considered  that  these  Ethiopians  could  not  have  practised 
circumcision  from  the  beginning,  since  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia, 
from  whence  they  were  derived,  never  practised  it  at  all.  What 
Herodotus  affirms,  that  the  Phenicians  and  Syrians  confess  that 
they  received  circumcision  from  the  Egyptians,  is  still  more  evi- 
dently untrue;  for  the  Phenicians  and  Jews  were  the  only  persons 
in  Syria  that  practised  it,  and  neither  of  them  ever  made  this 
acknowledgement." 

St.  Austin  admits  tbji*  not  cn.W  some  ef  the  Egyptian 
pnests,  but  some  of  the  Ethiopians,  Arabians,,  and  Phenicians, 
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were  circumcised,  and  St.  Cyprian  concurs  in  this.     Calmet 
supposes  that  the  Phenieians  are  confounded  with  the  Sama- 
ritans, who  received  the  law  of  Moses,  and  thus  reduces  the 
matter  to  the  claim  made  for  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  ; 
and  adds,  "  since  these  last  do  not  pretend  that  they  were 
the  first  who  practised  circumcision,  but  refer  the  origin  of  it 
to  the  Hebrews  or  Egyptians,  the  whole  difficulty  rests  with 
the  origin  of  circumcision  among  the  Egyptians."     He  then 
shows,  that  it  is   universally  allowed  that  circumcision  was 
never  generally  practised  in  Egypt.     "  Artapanus  in  Euse- 
bius  affirms  that   Moses  communicated  it  to  the  priests  of 
Egypt   and   the  Ethiopians.      Origen  favours  this    opinion. 
Others    affirm   that   it  was  introduced   into    Egypt   by   the 
Israelites  who  went  down  with  Jacob." 

Calmet  observes  further,  that  the  first  aversion  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians  had  abated,  and  that  in  the  time 
of  Moses  they  dwelt  together  in  the  same  cities. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
decisive  proofs  of  the  peculiar  title  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
circumcision,  the  words  of  the  Most  High  to  Joshua,  on  the 
circumcision  of  the  children  born  in  the  wilderness,  "  this 
day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt,"  should  most 
perversely,  and  against  all  reason,  be  applied  by  Marsham  to 
prove  the  direct  contrary,  and  to  show,  by  a  strange  conclu- 
sion, that  no  more  was  intended  than  that  it  was  a  joint 
reproach  to  Egypt  and  to  Israel  to  have  neglected  circum- 
cision ;  and  not  as  is  most  obvious  to  all  ordinary  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  reproach  of  being,  as  their  Egyptian  neigh- 
bours had  been,  uncircumcised,  was  thus  removed.  It  is  no 
answer  that  some  of  the  Egyptians,  their  priests  for  instance, 
were  circumcised ;  it  is  certain  that  all  were  not ;  and  that 
they  did  it  upon  choice,  and  not  from  any  necessary  reason. 
Calmet  then  adverts  to  the  opinion  of  many  learned  persons, 
that  circumcision  did  not  pass  from  the  Jews  to  the  Egyptians, 
but  by  means  of  the  Arabians  their  neighhbours,  the  descen- 
dants of  Ishmael.  To  this,  which  is  Bochait's  opinion,  and 
is,  of  all  others,  the  most  probable,  we  have  before  alluded, 
and  find  it  much  confirmed  by  a  modern  writer  of  our  own 
country,  who  has  offered  a  very  ingenious  conjecture  as  to 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  fact  which  former  writers 
have  supported  upon  good  grounds.  Mr.  Breckel  observes 
that 

"  The  Egyptians  must  have  derived  circumcision  from  one 
branch  or  other  of  Abraham's  family,  and  most  probably  by  the 
line  of  Ishmael,  for  sundry  reasons.     Because  there  was  both  an 
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affinity,  and  likewise  a  near  vicinity  between  the  Ishmaeiites  and 
the  Egyptians,  for  as  Ishmael's  mother.  Hagar  herself  was  an  Egyp- 
tian by  descent,  so  she  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  his  posterity  settled  upon  the  borders  of  Egypt.  All  which 
circumstances  concurred  to  give  them  an  interest  and  connection  in 
that  country,  whereof  they  might  make  their  own  use  and  advan- 
tage at  a  proper  time.  But  the  circumstance,"  continues  this 
author,  "  which  weighs  most  with  me,  is  this,  that  the  Ishmaeiites 
circumcised  their  children  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  Ishmael  himself 
happening  to  be  so  old  at  the  time  of  his  circumcision.  The  Sara- 
cens also  in  Spain  and  Africa  of  the  same  extraction,  observed  the 
same  custom,  from  whence  it  may  be  strongly  inferred,  and  I 
think  fairly  concluded,  that  the  Egyptians  derived  circumcision  from 
the  posterity  of  Abraham  by  the  line  of  Ishmael,  because'the  Egyp- 
tians are  said  to  have  circumcised  their  children  very  near  the  same 
age.  From  this  account,  then,  it  follows  by  natural  consequence, 
that  the  Arabians,  or  the  Ishmaeiites  inhabiting  Arabia,  did,  at  one 
time  and  by  one  way  or  other,  obtain  great  power  in  Egypt,  without 
which  they  could  not  have  been  able  to  introduce  and  establish  in 
that  country  so  disagreeable  a  rite  as  that  of  circumcision.  But 
when,  or  how,  and  by  what  means  or  method,  they  obtained  this 
power,  are  points  which  want  clearing  up,  and  which  I  shall  there- 
fore endeavour  to  elucidate,  so  far  as  the  darkness  of  ancient 
times  will  afford  us  any  light  in  such  obscure  matters.  And  in 
order  to  this  end,  I  take  the  liberty  of  supposing  that  these  Ara- 
bians invaded  Egypt,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country 
within  a  short  time  after  the  children  of  Israel  left  it,  when  the 
Egyptians  might  be  more  disposed  to  submit  to  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, in  consideration  that  this  sacred  rite  was  used  by  the  Is- 
raelites themselves,  whom  the  providence  of  God  had  so  lately 
honoured  and^  distinguished  with  such  peculiar  marks  of  favour. 
In  support  of  which  hypothesis  let  me  bespeak  the  candid  reader's 
attention  to  the  following  particulars." 

This  author  then  shews,  that  upon  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites,  the  Egyptians  were  in  a  very  broken  condition, 
and  were  open  to  invasion.  He  conceives  that  the  Arabians 
were  the  shepherds  who  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  as 
mentioned  by  Manetho.  He  shews  this  by  a  new  etymology 
of  the  name  given  to  them  by  Josephus,  which  he  traces  to 
the  term  Cush,  the  common  name  of  Arabia,  which  falls  in 
again  with  the  testimony  of  Manetho.  He  adds  that  the 
story  of  the  Egyptian  shepherds  and  that  of  the  Israelites 
are  confounded  together  in  Manetho's  account.  A  mistake, 
he  adds,  the  more  easily  accounted  for,  according  to  the 
supposition  here  taken,  that  the  former  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  latter. 

"  No  one,"  saith  he,  "  can  reasonably  doubt  of  this,  who  will 
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read  over  the  account  with  any  attention,  which  is  given  by 
Josephus :  for  on  the  one  hand  some  things  are  related  of  the 
shepherds  which  plainly  point  to  the  Israelites,  for  instance,  their 
removing  out  of  Egypt  into  Judea ;  on  the  other  hand,  some 
things  are  said  of  the  former  which  are  no  ways  applicable  to  the 
latter,  for  instance,  their  holding  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  under 
their  six  kings  successively.  A  circumstance,  which  by  no  means 
agrees  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Israelites  in  that  country. 
So  that  we  have  here  plainly  one  story  made  out  of  two  dinerent 
histories,  oddly  jumbled  together  :  a  thing  the  more  excusable  in 
Manetho,  as  he  had  probably  no  good  historic  memoirs  to  resort 
to,  and  Josephus  said  so  much  of  the  Israelites  in  the  story  of  the 
shepherds,  that  he  seems  to  have  applied  it  wholly  to  them,  and 
in  this  mistake  he  hath  been  followed  by  many  writers  both  ancient 
and  modern." 

He  afterwards  shews  that  the  invasion  of  Israel  by  the 
Midianites,  mentioned  Judges  \i.  5,  6,  answers  to  the  time 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  shepherd  kings,  and  that  the  Midian- 
ites were  considered  as  part  of  the  Arabians,  and  are  so 
joined  together  in  one  doom,  Habak.  iii.  7.  He  conceives, 
therefore,  that  the  Arabian  shepherds  in  their  return  from 
Egypt  joined  "  the  Midianites  in  that  invasion,  and  to  con- 
firm this,  express  mention  is  made  of  the  Ishmaelites,  with 
their  golden  ear-rings,  as  parties  in  that  affair*."  To  this 
ingenious  and  well-drawn  hypothesis,  we  will  only  add,  what 
another  writer  of  our  own  says  briefly  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Lewis,  in  his  Hebrew  Antiquities,  says, 

"  The  origin  of  circumcision  is  lately  disputed  by  learned  men, 
who  fancied  that  the  Jews  borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
that  God  did  not  enjoin  Abraham  a  new  thing,  when  he  ordered 
him  to  be  circumcised,  but  only  made  this  a  sign  of  his  covenant 
with  him,  which  it  was  not  with  other  nations.  The  only  authority 
upon  which  the  broachers  of  this  novelty  rely  is  Herodotus,  who 
says  that  the  people  of  Colchis,  and  the  Egyptians,  were  the  only 
nations  that  were  circumcised  from  the  beginning ;  the  Syrians  and 
Phenicians  who  live  in  Palestine,  confessing  that  they  had  it  from 
them ;  which  is  just  such  a  tale  as  he  tells  in  the  second  chapter 
of  that  book,  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  inhabiters  of  the 
earth,  unless  perhaps  the  Phrygians.  This  opinion  proceeded 
from  their  own  vain  conceit,  which  made  them  unwilling  to  con- 
fess that  they  received  circumcision  from  any  other  people.  But 
Moses  himself  sufficiently  overthrows  this  argument,  for  he  tells 
us  that  the  Philistines  came  from  the  Cushluchim,  that  is  the 
people  of  Colchis,  as  that  people  came  originally  from  Egypt,  as 
Herodotus  himself  confesses,  and  this  was  before  Abraham's  time, 
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/or  the  Philistines  had  no  king  among  them  in  his  day.  Now  these 
Philistines  were  an  uncircumcised  people,  and  therefore  the  people 
of  Colchis,  no  doubt,  were  so  also,  when  they  went  out  of  their 
country,  and  drove  the  A  vim  out  of  Palestine,  and  consequently 
the  Egyptians  had  no  such  rite  among  them,  when  theCushluchim 
came  from  Egypt,  but  imposed  grossly  upon  Herodotus,  when 
they  made  him  believe  they  had  been  circumcised  from  the  be- 


ginning.'' 


We  think  this  sufficiently  conclusive.     Lewis  adds, 

"  The  truth  is,  the  Ishmaelites  received  it  from  Abraham,  and 
from  them  the  Arabians ;  and  from  those  countries,  or  iron) 
Abraham's  children  by  Keturah  it  was  derived  in  all  likelihood  to 
the  Egyptians,  from  whom  the  people  of  Colchis,  who  knew  them- 
selves to  be  of  Egyptian  descent,  embraced  it,  in  imitation  of  their 
ancestors.  It  is  utterly  incredible  that  God  should  fix  the  mark 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  race  of  Ham,  upon  Abraham  and  his  pos- 
terity, and  there  is  nothing  to  induce  any  nation  to  use  such  a. 
rite,  unless  they  had  been  directed  by  God  as  Abraham  was*." 

We  hope  we  may  be. excused  for  this  long  digression,  as 
in  these  days  of  rebuke,  this,  which  is  a  favourite  topic 
with  the  caviller,  may  very  properly  be  wrested  from  him,  and 
the  subject  is  of  great  importance,  much  connected  with  both 
covenants  of  God. 

In  the  following  chapter,  the  twentieth,  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  Judea  comes  under  consideration.     The  silly  sneer 
of  Voltaire,    which    is   noticed  by  our   author   with  a  just 
reproof,  and   which  is    often  made  to    supply  the  place  of 
weightier  cavils,  amounts  but  to  this,  that  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine exhibits  such  a  scene  of  barren  desolation,  that  it  is  not 
credible  it  could  ever  bear  the  multitudes  which  are  said  to 
have  subsisted  there.     Will  he  persuade  us   then  that  the 
Jews  were  a  scattered  slothful  race,  like  the  Turks  who  now 
possess  the  land,  and  not  more  in  number,  against  all  records 
sacred  and  profane  ?    Our  author  combats  this  senseless  scoff 
by  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  described  the  real  nature 
of  the  soil  of  Palestine,  waste  and  dreary  as  it  is  now.    But 
would  the  caviller  accept  the  argument  which  he  aims  at  the 
Sacred  Records,  if  it  were  now  urged,  where  the  states  of 
Greece,  their  arts,  their  arms,  their  crowded  cities,  and  fre- 
quented games,  their  sudden  and  well-furnished  expeditions, 
are   concerned  ?     Must  these  records  also   go  for   nothing, 
because  we  find  little,  at  this  day,  but  rocky  wastes,  and  a 
.soil  and  climate  far  less  fertile  and  less  wholesome  than  that 
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of  Palestine  ?  Is  the  sneer  disarmed  in  this  case,  by  some 
partial  feeling',  although  the  same  appearances  exist?  But, 
indeed,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  what  a  change  the  foot  of 
desolation  will  not  fail  to  make  in  any  country  where  it  shall 
be  fixed.  Will  any  one  believe  that  the  plains  of  Babylon, 
or  those  which  now  form  the  morbid  skirt  of  Rome,  where, 
of  old  time,  what  they  now  are  almost  in  any  one  respect ; 
in  produce,  air,  or  general  appearance  I  Or,  will  they  con- 
tend that  their  former  population  is  a  fable?  Would  Ave 
wish,  indeed,  to  know  what  changes  time  may  create  of  this 
kind,  we  have  but  to  read  what  oui  wn  chronicles  relate  uf 
some  once  celebrated  scenes  in  our  land  ;  their  gardens, 
orchards,  courts,  and  buildings,  where  we  see  nothing  at 
this  day,  but  the  meagre  limit  of  spots  where  no  power  of 
fancy  can  enable  us  to  think  that  such  scenes  could  exists 
Let  any  one,  without  much  pains  of  travel,  survey  the  poor  dis- 
consolate remains  of  the  once  celebrated  abbey  of  Crowland, 
and  call  up,  if  he  can,  the  image  of  its  former  precincts. 
He  will  find  for  groves  and  gardens  a  scanty  plot,  without 
form,  figure,  or  dimension,  as  it  now  seems,  or  any  thing 
that  can  enable  him  to  comprehend  what  is  recorded  of  that 
once  distinguished  place,  where  princes  were  received  and 
entertained,  and  which  was  once  the  wonder  of  admiring- 
guests. 

Chapter  twenty-two,  on  the  heathen  morality,  is  a  very 
fine  one  throughout,  and  presents  a  very  just  and  beautiful, 
though  compendious  view  of  that  branch  of  our  author's  sub- 
ject. We  must  here  pause  for  the  present,  and  will  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  this  interesting  work,  in  a  future 
number. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  JX.  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Traditional  Knowledge  of 

a  Promised  Redeemer  which  suhsisled  before    the  Advent 

of  our   Saviour.     By    Charles   James   Blomfield,  B.D. 

formerly  Fellow  of    Trinity   College,    Cambridge.     8vo. 

Bivingtons.     1819. 

The  system  of  public  preaching  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, though  established  only  within  a  few  years,  is  pro- 
ducing rapidly  those  effects  which  the  promoters  of  that 
system  confidently  predicted.      It   has  not   onlv  turned   the 
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attention  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  men  in  that 
University  to  theological  pursuits,  but  by  the  mode  of  its 
execution,  has  induced  the  successive  preachers  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  one  single  subject ;  and 
has  thus  furnished  an  additional  stimulus  to  a  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation, and  opened  a  larger  field  1o  the  exertion  of  ability. 
It  is  to  this  system  that  we  are  indebted,  among  other  valu- 
able productions,  for  Mr.  Sharpe's  Sermons  on  the  Trinity, 
Mr.  Rennell's  masterly  dissertation  on  Scepticism,  and  the 
present  able  publication  of  Mr.  Blomfield. 

It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction  that  we  behold 
Mr.  Blomfield  devoting  a  great  part  of  his  time  and  talents 
to  the  peculiar  studies  of  his  profession.  The  amazing  fund 
of  erudition,  the  profound  scholarship,  and  the  acuteness  of 
practised  criticism,  which  he  brings  with  him  to  these  in- 
quiries, are  advantages  of  no  common  kind.  It  has  been 
too  much  the  habit  of  the  great  critical  scholars  of  England, 
though  they  have  been  found  chiefly  in  the  body  of  the 
clergy,  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  classical  pursuits. 
We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  joining  in  the  illiberal  and 
ignorant  opinion  of  those  enthusiasts,  who  undervalue  all 
classical  knowledge,  or  decry  the  general  attainments  of 
literature  as  unworthy  of  a  Christian  clergyman  :  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  those  among  the  clergy  who  have 
been  induced  by  circumstances,  and  enabled  by  natural 
talent,  to  prosecute  their  critical  inquiries  with  distinguished 
success,  would  do  well  to  allow  their  own  profession  to 
derive  some  advantage  from  their  profound  acquirements. 
And  we  can  see  no  reason,  why  some  of  those  in  our  other 
University,  who  have  given  so  much  evidence  to  the  world 
of  their  powers  of  classical  judgment  and  critical  discrimina- 
tion, should  not  apply  these  powers  to  the  examination  of 
the  text  of  Scripture,  and  the  illustration  of  some  of  the 
difficult  passages  of  St.  Paul.  The  Pearsons  and  Bentley, 
and  Valcknaer,  and  several  other  great  and  learned  men, 
have  led  the  way  ;  which  we  wish  we  could  persuade  these 
gentlemen  to  follow.  In  the  meantime  we  hail  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Blomfield,  as  a  theological  writer,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  his  work,  but  because  his 
appearance  here  is  in  itself  a  thing  optimi  exempli. 

The  subject  of  the  present  Essay  is  one  of  very  great  in- 
terest and  importance,  and  it  is  treated,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  with  great  ingenuity  and  learning.  The  author's 
intention  is  to  shew  that  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  origi- 
nally given  to  Adam,  was  never  entirely  obliterated  from  the 
minds  of  men ;  that  there  were  at  all  times  many  who  be- 
lieved the  promise,  and  who  looked  forward  to  its  accom- 
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plishment :  that  at  various  periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  the 
beiief  in  this  promise  may  he  strong!)  and  positively  traced  ; 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  may  he  considered  as  certain, 
"  that  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  Messiah's  day,  the  re- 
memhrance  of  the  promise  was  maintained  among  the  Jew.*." 
This,  however,  is  but  the  first  proposition  'established  by 
our  author:  the  second  is  one  of  more  difficulty  in  the 
demonstration.  Not  only  was  the  belief  of  a  Redeemer 
continually  entertained  by  the  Jews,  but  this  Redeemer  they 
believed  to  he  of  a  divine  nature — not  perhaps  equal  to  God; 
but  still  partaking  of  the  divinity  "  a  divine  Being',  of  trafr- 
sceuuant  power  and  dignity  ;  acting  with  delegated  autho- 
rity, and  shining  with  imparted  light." 

"  And  this  is  all  that  it  is  important  for  us  to  prove ;  viz.  that 
they  expected  in  their  Messiah  a  Being  not  merely  human  ;  and 
that  our  Saviour  conversed  with  thera,  as  with  a  people  under  this 
impression.  I  mean  that  this  is  all  which  it  is  important  for  us  to 
prove,  in  a  controversy  with  an  Unitarian  opponent ;  because  it"  it 
appears  that  our  Lord  sanctioned  this  notion  in  the  Jews,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  heighten,  rather  than  to  lower  it,  it  will  follow  that 
He  acknowledged  himself  to  be  more  than  man :  and  this  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  argument  against  those,  who  maintain  the 
simple  humanitjr  of  Jesus  ;  since  they  are  agreed  with  us,  that  there 
is  no  medium  :  either  He  was  very  God,  or  He  partook  not  in 
any  degree  of  the  divine  nature.  Against  ihem,  therefore,  it  is 
important  to  prove,  that  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time  thought 
that  their  Messiah  was  to  be  greatly  superior  to  man,  although  not 
equal  with  God.  The  Arians  must  be  refuted  with  other  argu- 
ments.''    P.  99. 

Of  our  author's  general  argument  we  believe  the  following 
will  be  found  a  fair  and  accurate  representation. 

The  first  promise  which  was  given  to  Adam  immediately 
after  his  fall,  was  transmitted  by  him  to  his  sons,  Cain,  Abel, 
and  Sethi  But  Cain  believed  not ;  and  (as  Mr.  B.  has 
elegantly  expressed  it)  was  probably  the  first  infidel,  the 
first  who  looked  with  hopelessness  and  discontent  upon  the 
fallen  state  of  man,  and  rejected  the  indistinct  vet  positive 
promise  of  some  beneficial  change  to  come.  Hence  the 
rejection  of  his  sacrifice  by  God,  and  his  subsequent  murder 
of  his  brother.  Seth,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  first  of 
those  who  began  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  tlte  Lord, 
separated  himself,  that  is,  from  the  followers  of  his  brother 
Cain.  "  From  Cain,  therefore,  proceeded  an  evil  race  of 
unbelievers  and  idolaters  ;  while  the  memory  of  the  promise 
was  preserved  in  faith  and  hope  by  the  righteous  posterity  of 
Seth."     Of  this  posterity  was  Enoch,  who  walked  with  God  : 
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and  Lamech,  whose  remarkable  expression  on  the  birth  of 
his  sun  Noah,  shews  that  the  expectation  of  the  Redeemer 
still  existed  in  his  time.  After  the  deluge,  the  anxiety  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah  not  lo  die  childless  ;  the  insolence  of 
Hagar  to  her  mistress  ;  the  importance  attached  by  Rebekah 
to  the  blessing  and  the  birthright  can  be  attributed  only  to 
the  desire  in  the  different  parties  of  giving  birth  to  the  pro- 
mised avenger.  That  Abraham  himself  understood  the  pro- 
mise made  to  him,  "  that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed,"  to  be  applicable  to  the  Messiah,  is 
clear  from  St.  Paul's  expression,  that  "  the  Gospel  was 
preached  unto  Abraham,"  and  our  blessed  Lord's  testimony 
that  he  rejoiced  to  see  his  day ;  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad. 
Abraham  having  himself  understood  the  promise,  would  not 
fail  to  transmit  it  to  his  children,  according  to  the  character 
given  of  him,  Gen.  xviii.  19.  Hence  it  would  pass  on  the 
one  hand  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  the  Israelites  in  Egypt : 
and  on  the  other,  to  Job,  the  descendant  of  Nahor,  the  bro- 
ther of  Abraham.  Whether  during  the  captivity  in  Egypt 
it  was  retained  in  its  purity,  it  is  not  now  easy  to  tell;  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam  shews  at  least  that  it  was  not  lost  ameng 
the  other  descendants  of  Abraham  :  and  Moses  having  re- 
corded the  words,  "  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now ;  I  shall 
behold  him,  but  not  nigh;'  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand this  prophecy  to  apply  to  himself  as  the  deliverer  of 
the  Hebrews  from  captivity. 

While  the  remembrance  of  the  promise  thus  clearly  ex^- 
isted  among  the  direct  descendants  of  Abraham,  it  was  not 
lost  among*  the  descendants  of  his  brother.  The  remarkable 
words  of  Job — "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  are  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  this. 

Arguing,  therefore,   from  what  Moses   has   positively  re- 
corded,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  promise 
was  regularly  transmitted  to  his  time  ;  but  much  more  assur- 
edly was   known    by  those   to  whom  Moses   addressed   his 
historv  than  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  record.     There 
is,  indeed,  through  the  whole  of  the  writings  of  Moses  re- 
ference to  several  circumstances  which  he  supposes  known, 
and  therefore  merely  hints   at  in   a   very  cursory  manner. 
These  circumstances  must  have  been  known  by  regular  tra- 
ditions, or  perhaps  even  by  written  documents  ;  thus  when 
he  alludes  to  Anak,   who  found  the  mules  in  the  wilderness, 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  24),  it  is  evident  that  he  supposes  the  Israelites 
to  have  been  already  familiar  with  the  circumstance.     By  the 
same  means,  whatever  they  were,  it  is   probable  that  the 
accounts  of  the  preaching  of  Noah,  and  of  the  fall  of  angels, 
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were  preserved  in  the  world.  Now,  if  there  were  any  tradi- 
tions recording  circumstances  comparatively  of  such  small 
importance,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  promise  of  a 
Redeemer  should  have  been  suffered  to  be  obliterated  from 
the  memory  of  man  *. 

From  Moses  to  David  the  memory  of  the  promise  was 
continued  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  Of  the  numbers 
of  the  prophets  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  mention 
made  of  them,  1  Kings  xviii.  13,  and  2  Kings  iv.  38.  That 
these  prophets  employed  much  of  their  time  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scripture  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  :  and  if  so, 
then  certainly 

"  One  of  the  most  common  topics  of  discussion  and  illustration 
amongst  those,  who  were  associated  for  the  preservation  of  the 
true  faith,  would  be  the  nature  of  that  promise,  which  was  deli- 
vered to  Abraham  in  terms  of  so  high  and  comprehensive  a  pur- 
port. In  possession  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  probably  of  other 
documents  illustrative  of  them,  they  could  not  fail  to  speculate 
upon  the  nature  ef  that  blessing,  which  they  had  many  reasons  to 
believe  could  not  be  altogether  temporal.  So  that  we  may  assume 
as  highly  probable,  that  during  the  four  hundred  years  which 
elapsed  between  Moses  and  David,  the  belief  in  a  future  Redeemer 
of  transcendant  power,  had  not  faded  away  from  the  minds  of  the 
Jews  ;  by  which  expression  I  do  not  mean  that  it  was  an  article  of 
the  popular  faith,  but  that  it  continually  subsisted  amongst  a  certain 
order  of  men,  who  enjoyed  superior  advantages,  and  stronger  motives 
to  the  study  of  the  sublimer  doctrines  of  their  religion."    P.  70. 

Having  thus  traced  the  belief  of  the  promise  to  the  era  of 
David,  our  author  goes  on  in  this  eloquent  and  energetic 
strain — 

"  Hitherto  we  have  been  tracing  the  promise  through  a  long 
series  of  ages,  by  the  help  of  a  few  scattered  lights,  dispersed  over 
the  history  of  the  patriarchal  times  :  but  now  the  day  begins  to 
dawn  ;  a  glow  of  prophetic  light  is  diffused  over  the  scene,  and 
already  announces  the  distant  approach  of  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness. The  dignity  of  the  royal  prophet  seems  to  attest  the  im- 
portance of  the  revelations  which  he  is  about  to  make.  He,  who 
brought  to  a  resting-place  the  ark,  which  was  a  type  of  the  Mes- 
siah's church,  was  a  fit  person  to  foretell  the  fortunes  of  that 
church.  He,  who  was  himself  invested  with  the  highest  earthly 
dignities,  and  had  delivered  Israel  from  all  her  enemies,  and  yet 
spoke   of  the   promised  seed  as  greatly  his   superior,    was  well 

*  "  It  is  clear  that  Moses  did  all  along  suppose  the  Eeins  of  God,  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  the  promise  of  the  Messias,  as  things  fully  known  and  car- 
ried down  by  tradition  to  his  days — Burnrt,  Art.  vii.  Rev." 
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adapted  to  insinuate  the  important  truth,  that  the  Messiah  was  no 
earthly  potentate  nor  conqueror,  but  of  the  essence  of  the  Most 
High  "God. ''     P.  73. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  his  inquiry  that  Mr.  B.  directs  the 
attention  of  his  readers  to  the  prevalent  expectation,  not 
simply  of  a  Redeemer,  but  of  a  Redeemer  of  an  exalted  and 
super-human  nature.  We  confess  that  we  were  not  quite 
prepared  for  the  declaration  which  we  find,  at  the  beginning; 
of  the  second  section,  that  the  object  of  the  first  had  been 
"  to  demonstrate  that  the  early  believers  in  the  promise  had 
expected  a  Redeemer  something  more  than  man  *."  The 
declaration  of  Eve  on  the  birth  of  Cain,  tire  anxiety  of  Re- 
bekah,  the  exclamation  of  Lamech,  the  prophecy  of  Balaam, 
seemed  to  us  insufficient  to  prove  this  point.  And  whether 
they  could  in  fact  prove  it  or  not,  Mr.  B.  in  the  examination 
of  these  points,  had  not  directed  our  attention  so  forcibly,  as 
this  declaration  seems  to  imply,  to  the  divine  nature  of  the 
Redeemer.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  strength  or 
this  part  of  his  argument  must  rest  altogether  on  the  pro- 
phecy of  Job,  and  the  nature  of  the  angel  who  appeared  to 
Moses  in  the  bush.  With  respect  to  the  former  of  these, 
we  agree  in  every  point  with  Mr.  B.  except  it  be  in  his 
explanation  of  the  words  "  he  shall  stand  the  latter  day  upon 
the  earth."  These  Mr.  B.  in  conjunction  with  Grotius  and 
other  critics,  is  inclined  to  paraphrase  "  he  shall  triumph 
over  death."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  word  rendered  in 
our  version  by  "  earth,"  ought  to  be  rendered  "  dust,"  but 
we  conceive  the  passage  would  be  more  correctly  para- 
phrased thus  ;  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  :  and  that 
though  I  must  die  and  return  to  my  native  dust,  yet  that  He 
shall  stand  over  my  dust  and  raise  it :  and  in  my  flesh  I  shall 
see  God."     This  is  the  interpretation  of  Bishop  Sherlock. 

With  respect  also  to  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Moses,  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Blomfield  that  this  was  no  other  than  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity.  This  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  antiquity,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  depart  from  it. 
*Ki  ytxq  kva  v$eqov  tyivsro  rr,i  fj^ycckr,s  fiovXr,*;  ayygXof,  <iXh?  ov Se 
irqoregov  d.itfi^i)u  t'/iv  rov  diyysXou  Trpnc/tyoqlav.  Basil,  lib.  2  cr.ntra 
Eun.  But  Was  Moses  himself  acquainted  with  this  fact? 
Did  he  knoiv  that  the  Divine  Being  to  whose  intercourse  he 


»•  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  first  paragraph  of  Chap.  v.  Sect.  2,  might 
have  changed  place  with  the  sentence  which  we  have  just  qnuted,  and  that  both 
the  propositions  contained  in  these  sentences,  would  then  have  been  more  strictly 
accurate. 

VOL.  XII.  DECEMBER,"  1819.  Uu 
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was  admitted,  was  the  promised  Redeemer  of  Israel?  We 
cannot  go  to  the  length  of  supposing-  with  Mr.  B.  that  the 

pw ledge    of   this  important    fact   was    communicated    to 
and  that  he  was  forbidden  to  impart  it  to  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  judicious  bends  of  Mr.  B.  this  hypothesis  is  un- 
attended with  danger:  but  under  other  management  it  might 
not  be  so  harmless  :  and  as  it  contains  the  foundation  of  the 
wLole  theory  of  Rabbinical  tradition,  we  confess  that  we 
would  rather  discard  it  altogether. 

But  to  return.     From  the  time    of  David,  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  volume  of  Prophecy,  the  promise  of  the  Redeem- 
er became  gradually  more  explicit :  and  his  name,  his  nature, 
and  his  office,  were  described  in  such  high  and  lofty  terms, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  could  have  applied 
them   to    any    human   being.     The  object   with  which  Mr. 
.Blomfield  originally  composed  his  Dissertation,  obliged  him 
apparently  in  this  part  very  much  to  condense  his  matter,  and 
to  bring  forward  only  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  bore 
most  strongly  on  his  argument,  and  on  which  he  was  able  to 
throw  some  additional   light.     He  refers  accordingly  only  to 
the  2nd  and  110th   Psalm — to  Agur's  confession  of  faith — 
to  the  remarkable  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  chap,   xxiii.  5 — 
and  of  Micah,   v.  '2.     Lut  in  all  these,   our  readers  will  find 
many  ingenious   and    satisfactory   observations.     We  must 
content  ourselves  wilh  laying  before  them  only  one  of  these, 
which  we   confess  to  have  been  quite  new  to  us.     There  are 
■  few  readers  of  the  Gospel  who  have  not,  we  imagine,  felt 
some  surprise  at  the  declaration  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  46th 
verse  of  his  xxii.  chapter,  that  after  our  Saviour  had  quoted 
to  the  Pharisees  the  words  of  David,  "  The  Lord  said  unto 
my  Lord,  "  Sit  thou   on   my  right  hand  until  I  make  thine 
enemies  thy  footstool ;"  and  had  added  the  words,  "  If  David 
then  call  him  Lord  how  is  he  his  Son  ."  that  no  man  was  able 
to  answer  him  a  word,  neither  durst  any  man  from  that  day 
forth  ask  him  any  more  questions.     The  explanations  usually 
given  have  not  made  it.  appear  that  the  cause  was  adequate 
to  the  effect.     Mr.  B.  has  given  the  following  reason,  derived 
from  one  of  those  sources  with  which  his  abundant  erudition 
. .-(  ntiuually  furnishes  him. 

"  The  Pharisees  did  not  pretend  to  deny  that  the  prophecy 
related  to  the  Messiah;  nor  did  they  attempt  to  explain  it  of  a 
mere  man  ;  if  they  could  have  done  so,  the  answer  to  our  Saviour's 
question  would  have  been  easy  and  obvious.  But  in  the  presence 
of  the  people,  who  a  few  days  before,  had  hailed  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  they  did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  that  the  humiliation 
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of  the  Son  of  God  was  not  incompatible  with  his  exalted  nature." 
P.  76. 

After  a  few  pages  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  state 
of  belief  after  the  interruption  of  Prophecy,  our  author 
passes  on  to  the  testimony  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Jewish  interpreters  of  Scripture.  And  we  think  that  he 
gives  to  these  commentators  their  just  and  real  value,  dis- 
tinguishing- with  the  eye  of  a  critic  between  the  spurious  and 
the  genuine,  between  that  which  has  been  dictated  by  preju- 
dice, and  between  those  admissions  which  have  been  com- 
pelled by  the  irresistible  testimony  of  Scripture.  Of  the 
Targums  he  gives  the  following  account,  which  we  quote 
for  the  information  of  our  less  learned  readers. 

"  The  Targums,  or  paraphrases  of  the  ancient  Scripture,  to 
which  reference  is  made,  are  those  of  1.  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Uzziel, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  thirty  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Lord.  His  paraphrase  on  the  prophets  is  supposed  to  be  genuine. 
That  on  the  Pentateuch  which  goes  under  his  name  is  spurious.  2. 
Onkelos  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch 
soon  after  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  3.  The  Jerusalem  Targum, 
which  is  of  inferior  authority,  as  are  the  other  Targums  on  the 
remaining  books  of  Scripture;  from  which,  however,  may  be 
collected  some  remains  of  the  more  ancient  paraphrases."      P.  89. 

Under  this  head,  the  two  following  points  are  chiefly  insisted 
on,  the  establishment  of  which  as  every  one  knows,  is  of  no 
ordinary  importance.  1.  These  paraphrasts  continually  ap- 
ply to  the  Messiah  the  great  and  incommunicable  name  of 
Jehovah.  2.  The  Divine  person  who  held  intercourse 
with  the  Patriarchs,  is  by  them  called  the  word  of  God :  and 
the  same  passages  are  applied  to  the  Messiah 

Our  author  now  passes  on  to  the  state  of  actual  belief 
among  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time :  and  though  his  ar- 
gument is  concerned  only  with  the  person,  and  not  with  the 
office,  of  our  Saviour,  he  thinks  it  important  to  shew  that  the 
views  were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  new  covenant:  but  that  they  looked  to  the 
Messiah  for  an  extension  of  their  spiritual  knowledge :  as  to 
one  who  when  he  should  come  would  tell  them  all  things. 
John  iv.  25.  And  he  has  proved  his  point  in  the  most  mas- 
terly manner :  there  is  no  part  indeed  of  his  volume  superior 
to  this  chapter  either  in  elegance  of  diction,  or  in  force  of 
demonstration.  The  quotation  from  the  book  of  Maccabees 
is  peculiarly  happy. 

After  an  explanation  of  the  famous  Prophecy  of  Daniel, 
(vii.  13.)  and  an  application  of  this  prophecy  to  explain  the 
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familiar  use  of  the  words  "  kingdom  of  God"  by  the  Baptist 
and  our  Saviour,  and  the  ease  with  which  this  expression 
was  understood  by  the  Jews,  our  author  passes  rapidly  over 
the  remainder  of  his  argument,  and  concludes  with  giving  a 
summary  account  of  the  theological  opinions  of  the  Jews  in 
our  Saviour's  time,  relative  to  the  nature  and  the  office  of 
the  Messiah.  But  for  this  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself;  Mr.  E.  has  added  sixty  pages  of  notes,  replete 
with  knowledge  and  sound  criticism:  and  useful  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  several  arguments  on  which 
they  bear,  but  for  referring- the  reader  to  many  celebrated  works 
of  foreign  Divines,  from  which  they  may  derive  information 
on  some  of  the  most  important  topics  of  Divinity.  We  con- 
sider these  references  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  theolo- 
gical students.  The  present  Bishop  of  Landaff  has  done  the 
same  thing  in  his  Boyle's  Lectures,  with  the  greatest  judgment 
and  advantage;  and  has  furnished  his  readers  with  a  cata- 
logue of  works  on  almost  every  point  of  theological  contro- 
versy. 

We  have  thus  given  a  cursory  analysis  of  the  volume 
before  us:  cursory  it  has  necessarily  been;  but  the  reader 
will  easily  understand  that  every  point  which  we  have  selected 
is  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  volume  itself.  The  inspi- 
ration of  Moses — the  sacrifice  of  Abel — the  school  of  the 
Prophets,  and  al!  the  other  topics  of  the  Dissertation  are  con- 
sidered at  large.  Of  the  former  of  these  particularly,  Mr, 
B.  has  taken  a  very  extended  and  judicious  view. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  after  what  we  have  already  said, 
that  we  should  add  any  opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  the 
work.  Few  persons  will  be  able  to  "peruse  it  without 
adding  to  their  knowledge,  or  without  admiring  the  acumen 
and  erudition  of  the  author. 
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Ap.T.  X.  The  Duhj  of  Obedience  to  Established  G 
rrrnment.  A  Sermon,  Preached  at  Christ  Church,  Bir- 
minyham,  on  Sunday,  November  21,  1S19.  By  John 
Jhtme  Spry,  M.A.  Minister  of  Christ  Church.  '2d  Edi- 
tion.    Svo.  pp.  16.     2d.     Knotts.     Birmingham.    1819. 

This  Sermon  contains  a  plain  and  sensible  exposition  of  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  the  established  laws,  considered  as  a 
pait  of  Christian  practice.  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
written  with  a  view  to  publication,  and  was  preached  before 
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a  congregation  consisting  chiefly  of  the  middling  and  lower 
orders  of  society ;  we  must  not  expect  therefore  to  find  in  it 
any  thing  more  than  exactly  what  the  occasion  called  for. 
We  perceive  that  it  is  printed  at  the  request  of  the  Birming- 
ham Association  for  the  refutation  and  suppression  of  blas- 
phemy and  sedition  ;  and  we  think  it  so  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  such  a  society,  that  one  of  our  reasons  for  notic- 
ing it,  is,  a  wish  to  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  other  similar 
institutions.  We  confess,  however,  that  from  some  parii- 
cular  circumstances,  connected  with  the  history  of  this  Ser- 
mon,  and  which  we  shall  briefly  relate,  we  took  it  up  with  a 
sort  .of  curiosity,  different  from  the  mere  feeling  with  v.  Inch 
one  naturally  takes  up  any  new  composition,  from  the  pen  of 
a  confessedly  superior  man,  The  fact  is,  it  was  preached  to 
a  regularly  organized  body  of  radicals  ;  and  as  we  happened 
to  hear  the  anecdotes  connected  with  it,  before  the  Sermon 
itself  reached  our  hands,  we  read  it,  as  might  be  expected, 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  interest.  In  order  that  our  readers 
may  come  to  the  perusal  of  the  Sermon  with  the  same  feel- 
ings as  we  did,  it  may  perhaps  not  displease  them  to  hear 
the 'circumstances  we  are  alluding  to,  as  they  were  detailed  to 
us  by  an  eye-witness  of  them. 

Of  all  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  northern  and  mid- 
land counties,  we  believe  few,  upon  the  whole,  contain  so 
large  a  proportion  of  well  affected  persons,  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community,  as  Birmingham;  and  the  reason  of 
this  honourable  distinction,  is  in  no  small  degree  owing 
to  the  active  exertions  of  the  upper  classes,  under  the 
guidance,  in  a  great  measure,  as  we  have  reason  to  think,  at 
all  events,  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  Mr.  Spry,  the 
minister  of  the  Free  Church.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  as 
may  be  supposed,  that  Mr.  Spry  is  by  no  means  so  popular 
with  that  part  of  the  population,  who  have  been  infected  with 
seditious  and  infidel  principles,  as  he  is  with  those  who  form, 
we  are  happv  to  say,  the  great  body  of  the  labouring  part  of 
the  community.  On  the  Saturday  preceding  the  Sunday  on 
which  this  Sermon  was  preached,  he  received  notice  that  a 
large  body  of  radicals  intended  to  visit  his  church,  next  day  ; 
and,  it  seems,  he  resolved,  in  case  they  should  put  their 
threat  in  execution,  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
read  them  the  lecture  which  is  now  before  us;  nor  was  his 
preparation  thrown  away- 

On  the  Sunday  named,  the  radicals  mustered  at  their  house 
of  rendezvous,  about  500  strong,  and  marched  in  procession, 
sometimes  by  files,  and  at  other  times  forming  into  open  co- 
lumns of  six  abreast,  passing  through  several  streets,  and 
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taking  a  circuitous  route  in  order  to  display  their  strength. 
They  were  preceded  by  three  leaders  in  white  hats,  two  of 
whom,  are  at  this  moment  under  prosecution  for  selling'  blas- 
phemous and  seditious  publications,  and  they  were  attended 
by  an  immense  mob  of  all  descriptions. 

They  marched  into  the  church  just  before  the  service  began, 
taking-  possession  of  every  vacant  seat  below,  and  filling-  up 
every  part  of  the  area,  aisles  and  passages.  They  crowded 
in  equal  strength  into  the  galleries,  going-  into  all  the  open 
pews,  and  obstructing-  the  passages  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  seat-holders  from  getting-  to  their  pews ;  many 
of  whom  went  back,  some  from  terror,  others  from  the  im- 
possibility of  proceeding.  Although  many  of  the  new- 
comers, from  their  behaviour,  had  evidently  never  been  in  a 
church  before,  yet  their  conduct  was  quiet  and  orderly.  Dur- 
ing the  sermon,  a  few  of  their  leaders  took  care  to  shew  by  their 
smiles  and  sneers  and  expressive  gestures,  what  they  thought 
of  the  duties  which  it  inculcated  ;  but  as  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  was  judiciously  left  by  the  preacher  to  the  etfect 
of  their  own  reflections,  no  opportunity  was  given  them  of 
outraging  the  decency  of  the  service,  until  the  Sermon  was 
over,  when  many  of  them,  whether  from  insolence  or  igno- 
rance, immediately  put  on  their  hats  ;  however  they  went  away 
quietly,  leaving  it  to  beunderstood,  that  they  proposed  paying 
a  similar  visit  either  to  the  same  or  some  oilier  church,  ibr 
the  three  following  Sundays;  keeping  Mr.  Spry,  of  course, 
as  well  as  the  other  clergy  of  the  town,  in  a  state  of  doubtful 
expectation  as  to  their  determination. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  however,  they  renewed  their 
visit  to  Christ  Church.     They  marched  from  their  house  of 
rendezvous  in  the  same  order  as  on  the  preceding  Sunday; 
but  it  seems  that  the  lesson  which  they  then  received  had  not 
been  entirely  thrown  av  a\  ;  for  instead  of  500,   their  num. 
bers  on  this  second  occasion  was  only  252.     Being  Advent 
Sunday,  the  sermon  on  this  day  was  of  course  adapted  to  the 
season  ;  but  this  renewal  of  insult  seemed  to  call  for  some  more 
particular  notice  than  could  be  conveyed  merely  in  an  appro- 
priate sermon  ;  and  accordingly  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
discourse,  Mr.  Spry,  turned  round,  and  in  a  tone  of  firmness 
and  solemnity,  addressed  himself  to  their  body  in  particular 
tor  about  five  minutes.     The  effect  may  easily  be  conceived  ; 
a  death-like,  and  as  our  informant  described  "it,  almost  over- 
powering silence  pervaded   the  church.     When,    however, 
aiter  pointing  out  the  wickedness  of  thus  rushing  in  defiance 
before  their  God,  the  preacher,  spoke  of  their  leaders  and  of 
the  spirit,  of  resistance  to  authority  of  all  kinds  which  thev 
were  endeavouring  to  create,  and  a'dded  that  it  was  no  won"- 
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der,  that  those  who  had  thus  led  them,  with  an  aspect  of 
menace  and  insult  into  the  presence  of  their  Go  I,  should 
also  teach  them  to  rebel  against  their  king;  one  man  half 
raised  himself  from  his  seat  and  began  a  feigned  cough,  scrap- 
ing at  the  same  time  with  his  feet,  in  which  he  was  numeS- 
ately  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the  crew.  But  Mr,  Spry  \i  - 
mediately  paused,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  all  as  stiil  as 
the  grave,  nor  did  they  offer  any  further  interruption  during- 
the  remainder  of  the  service.  They  left  the  church  without 
disturbance,  and  we  understand  have  since  shewn  no  dispo- 
sition to  persevere  in  their  original  intention  of  visiting  other 
churches  in  a  similar  way,  and  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  they  would  have  executed,  but  for  the  resolute,  and  we 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  most  praise- worthy  conduct  of  Mr. 
Spry.  It  required  great  nerve,  great  temper  as  well  as 
talents  to  act  m  the  manner  he  d  d  ;  and  we  believe  it  was  so 
felt  by  his  hearers;  for  we  understand  that  on  leaving  the 
church,  he  was  visibly  affected  by  the  testimonies  of  respect 
and  attachment  which  he  received  from  those  who  eornpose 
his  regular  congregation. 

We  must  apologize  to  our  readers  for  this  little  digres- 
sion, which  has  detained  us  longer  than  we  expected,  and 
shall  now  revert  to  the  sermon  which  has  given  occasion 
to  it. 

The  text  is  taken  from  1  Peter  ii.  13.  '*  Submit  your- 
selves to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake.7'  Mr. 
Spry  commences  with  that  saying  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures "  are  profitable  for  instruction  in  righteousness;"  and 
that,  by  carefully  studying  them,  the  man  of  God  may  be 
made  perfect,  thoroughly \  furnished  unto  all  good  works; 
that  is  to  say,  may  perfectly  learn,  not  only  the  number  and 
nature  of  his  duties,  but  also  the  exfejat  of  them,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  performed,  whether  he  con- 
sider himself  in  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  God,  cr 
to  mankind.  Having  shewn  the  duty  which  lies  upon  every 
Christian,  of  constantly  appealing  to  the  sacred  volumes,  as 
the  ultimate  standard  *of  all  his  obligations,  Mr.  Spry  pro. 
eeeds  to  enquire,  what  are  the  precepts  of  Scripture  on  the 
subject  of  the  particular  obligation,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  his  text. 

"  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  Bible  should  be  the  stan- 
dard of  a  Christian's  conduct.  To  the  Bible  then  let  us  refer  upon 
the  present  occasion  ;  and  disregarding  the  fallible  and  dangerous 
speculations  of  half-instructed  and  presumptuous  sophists,  let  us 
enquire  how  far  the  Holy  Scriptures  inculcate  obedience  to  civd 
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government  as  a  duty,  and  what  are  the  motives  by  [which  they 
urge  us  to  practise  it.'' 

Having  thus  stated  what  it  is  that  he  intends  to  prove,  he 
immediately  proceeds,  in  the  first  place,  to  lay  down  the 
general  doctrine  of  Scripture,  with  respect;  to  the  extent  to 
Avliicb.  obedience  to  civil  governors  is  there  inculcated.  This, 
is  done  with  great  perspicuity  and  precision. 

"  Obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate  is  as  positively  taught  in  the 
Koly  Scriptures,  as  any  one  duty  either  of  religious  or  moral  ob- 
ligation. Let  every  t'gtd.  says  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  be  subject  to 
(he  higher  powers  ;  jor  there  is  no  power  but  of  God ;  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  Gud ;  and  they  that  resist  shall 
receive  unto  themselves  damnation*.  It  may  be  thought  that  so 
plain  a  precept  as  this  could  not  be  evaded;  but  as  if  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  cavil  or  objection,  the  words  of  St.  Peter  in  my  text 
are  still  more  explicit,  and  are  followed  by  a  description  of  thjj 
kind  of  power  we  are  exhorted  to  obey  :  submit  yourselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake;  ■whether  it  be  to  the  I\htg 
as  supreme  ;  or  unto  govenors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him  ; 
as  bearing  his  authority,  and' acting  in  his  name. 

"  Take  then  the  sentiments  of  the  two  Apostles  together,  and 
it  will  no  longer  be  a  question,  what  is  the  Jor m  of  government 
to  which  we  ought  to  submit.  The  Scriptures  enter  not  into  nice 
distinctions  ;  they  draw  no  comparisons  between  the  merit  of  dif- 
ferent forms,  but  lay  down  the  general  rule  of  obedience  fairly 
and  broadly  ;  and  men  are  expected  conscientiously  to  act  up  to 
it,  without  explaining  or  frittering  it  away,  until  it  becomes  more 
suited  to  their  inclinations,  and  more  indulgent  to  their  vices. 
The  just  inference  to  be  drawn  from  their  language  is  this,  that 
the  law  of  God  enforces  submission  to  "  every  government  settled 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  country  in  which  it  subsists;' 
and  that  it  makes  a  dutiful  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  society  in  which  we  live,  joined  to  a  reverence  and  respect 
for  its  rulers,  a  duty  no  less  indispensable  to  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, than  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  observance  of  his  command- 
ments. 

'*  But  if  it  should  be  asked,  how  fir  must  this  obedience  extend 
the  answer  is  plain.  Whatever  the  government  may  lawfully  com-; 
mand,  that  the  governed  are  bound  to  perform  :  but  should  an 
obedience  unfortunately  be  required,  which  would  infringe  upon 
our  clear  moral  and  religious  obligations,  it  ought  not  to  be  paid. 
Human  power  never  can  supersede  the  revealed  will  of  God  ;  and 
should    the   attempt  be  made,  we    must   renumber  that  lie    who 
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taught  us  to  render  unto  Ccesar  the  things  that  are  Ccesar's,  added 
also  this,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's  * 

"  But  this  is  a  trial  from  which  we  trust  in  God's  mercy  for  a 
Jong  exemption ;  should  it  be  otherwise,  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to 
determine  upon  the  line  of  conduct  we  must  pursue.  The  lives  of 
those  Apostles  who  taught  us  our  religion,  will  in  this  instance 
afford  us  a  valuable  commentary  upon  its  precepts.  That  very 
power  to  which  they  had  so  explicitly  taught  the  duty  of  obedience, 
was  thus  exerted  with  regard  to  them.  They,  and  thousands  of 
their  followers,  at  different  times,  and  in  different  places,  were 
required  by  the  government  under  which  they  lived,  to  abjure 
the  religion  they  professed,  to  deny  their  Saviour,  and  insult  their 
God.  With  an  order  so  unreasonable,  so  wicked,  they  steadily 
refused  to  comply  :  but  while  they  spurned  at  the  command,  they 
patiently  submitted  to  the  power  that  would  enforce  it,  and  bore 
the  penalties  it  was  cruel  enough  to  inflict.  They  chose  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man  ;  and  they  were  contented,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  their  choice,  to  embrace  the  portion  of  those  who  suffer 
for  well  doing.'"     P.  5, 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  duty  which  the  Apostle  en- 
joins, Mr.  Spry  next  adverts  to  the  motives  by  which  a 
Christian  is  urged  to  practice  it.  These  are  threefold :  1 .  We 
must  submit  to  civil  governors,  because  we  are  so  commanded 
by  God.  2.  From  a  conviction  of  the  advantages  which 
mankind  derive  from  civil  subordination.  3.  Because  the 
honour  of  Christianity  requires  this  submission.  '*  So  is  the 
twill  of  God,  that  with  well-doing,  ye  may  put  to  silence," 
as  the  Apostle  observes,  adverting  to  the  duty  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  "  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men" 

Having  forcibly  expatiated  upon  the  urgency  and  reason- 
ableness of  all  these  motives,  Mr.  Spry  thus  sums  up,  and 
applies  the  arguments  which  he  has  been  enforcing. 

"  Thus  we  have  seen  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  important 
duty,  and  the  motives  by  which  the  Scriptures  would  urge  us  to 
perform  it.  In  the  path  then  which  is  so  clearly  marked  out  for 
us,  let  us  travel  on  without  hesitation  ;  convinced,  as  we  ought 
now  to  be,  that  both  our  comfort  here,  and  our  happiness  here- 
after, depend  upon  our  steadiness.  A  love  of  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion, a  contempt  of  legal  authority,  and  a  presumptuous  resistance 
to  its  decrees,  must  prove  fatal  to  our  own  repose,  and  to  the 
peace  of  all  around  us  in  this  world ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  spirit  ever  will  be  admitted  as  an 
inmate  of  that  heavenly  society,  of  which  peace  and  order  are  the 
leading  characteristics. 
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'*  The  events  which  are  daily  occurring  too  plainly  shew,  that 
now  is  the  time  of  our  trial;  and  by  our  conduct  in  this  hour  of 
national  peril  and  alarm,  will  it  be  proved  whether  the  Christianity 
we  openly  profess  is  indeed  the  regulator  of  our  thoughts,  and  the 
rule  of  our  conduct.  We  have  already  seen  enough  of  the  prac- 
tice, and  heard  enough  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  would  extir- 
pate religion  from  our  consciences,  and  render  loyalty  a  sign  and 
a  reproach,  to  doubt  whither  they  would  lead  us.  We  know,  for 
not  only  the  history  of  our  own  country,  but  the  personal  obser- 
vation of  twenty-five  years  of  desolation  and  misery  in  a  neigh- 
bouring land  has  taught  us,  what  is  the  bitter  fruit  of  anarchy  and 
revolution  ;  and  what  may  be  expected,  when  the  powers  that  be, 
and  the  Almighty  God  who  ordained  them,  are  alike  the  objects  of 
hatred  and  contempt.  Let  us  then  temperately,  but  firmly,  repel 
the  insidious  doctrines  which  these  men  would  teach,  the  tempta- 
tions by  which  they  would  seduce  us  from  our  faith  as  Christians, 
and  our  Loyalty  as  Englishmen.  Let  us  hold  fast  by  the  King 
whom  we  revere,  the  constitution  which  we  love,  the  great  and 
dreadful  God  whom  we  are  bound  to  fear  and  to  obey.  And  let  us 
mark  those  who  would  cause  divisions,  and  offences  which  are  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  avoid  them  :  for,  if  we  listen  to  them, 
they  will  lead  us  into  sin ;  they  will  make  us  the  instruments  of 
evil  and  confusion ;  and  they  will  inevitably  involve  us  in  the  ter- 
rible punishment  reserved  for  the  contentious  and  disobedient^  both 
here  and  hereafter. 

"  Let  not  then  the  specious  advocates  of  a  mock  reform  induce 
3rou  to  despise  the  precept  of  the  text  as  obsolete  and  exploded. 
It  teaches  a  duty  as  important  as  the  Bible  is  true ;  and  a  duty 
bound  upon  us  by  the  tremendous  sanctions  of  a  divine  command 
which  no  human  reasoning  can  ever  invalidate.  The  bold  scoffer  at 
the  truths  of  our  holy  religion  may  ridicule  or  neglect  it ;  but  the 
Christian,  if  ever  he  hopes  to  walk  worthy  of  his  vocation,  or  to 
obtain  its  rewards,  must  remember  that  those  Scriptures,  which 
alone  are  able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation,  add  to  their  other 
precepts  this  important  catalogue  of  duties ;  honuur  all  men,  love 
the  brotherhood,  fear  God,  honour  the  King*." 

"W  e  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  this  useful  little  compo- 
sition, without  saying-  one  word  on  a  subject  which  it  na- 
turally suggests  to  us.  There  can  be  few  Clergymen,  par- 
ticularly in  populous  districts,  to  whom  it  will  not  necessarily 
occur,  in  the  present  times,  to  have  to  preach  against  some  of 
the  particular  errors,  with  which  it  has  of  late  been  attempted 
to  iufect  the  lower  orders.  We  cannot,  of  course,  be  sup- 
posed to  recommend,  that  all  such  compositions  should  be 
printed ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that   ii  they 
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were  put  into  some  more  popular  form,  than  that  of  a  sermon 
and  a  little  additional  pains  taken  with  them,  there  are 
many  associations  forming  in  various  places,  as  well  as  in 
London,  to  whom  such  tracts,  if  transmitted  to  them,  would 
be  particularly  acceptable.  The  form  of  sermons,  is  as 
good  as  any  other,  in  the  instance  of  a  case,  like  that  of  the 
sermon  before  us,  when  it  is  printed  for  distribution  among 
those  to  whom  the  preacher  is  personally  known  ;  but  when 
written  with  a  view  to  general  circulation,  perhaps,  there 
are  other  forms  more  desirable.  We  have  thrown  out  this 
remark,  because  we  know  that  the  want  of  such  tracts,  as  we 
are  now  alluding  to,  is  severely  felt  at  present;  and  we 
cannot  but  hope,  that  one  good  effect  which  may  result 
from  the  present  unhappy  state  of  things,  will  be  the  pro- 
duction of  elementary  works,  explanatory  of  the  positive 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  in  answer  to  infidel  sophisms  ; 
in  which  case  one  of  the  greatest  wants  in  our  literature 
(if  we  may  use  so  big  a  word)  will  be  removed :  we  mean 
of  books  for  the  poor. 
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two  Sermons  preached  in  York  Minster,  on  Sundays,  November  the  14ch  and 
21st,  and  dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  very  Rev.  the  Dean.  By  trie  Rev. 
James  Richardson,  M.A.  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  Vicars- 
Choral  of  the  Cathedral.     8vo.     2s. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Swansea,  at  the  autumnal  Meeting; 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Deanery  of  Gower,  on  Wednesday,  October  27,  1819.  By 
the  Rev.  D.  Anderson,  of  Glare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Swansea.     4tO.     2s. 

Observations  on  some  of  the  characteristic  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  a  Charge 
delivered  in  June,  1819,  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Communion  of  Brechin. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  George  Glcig,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E.  cc  F.S.S.A.  their  Bishop. 
8vo.     2s. 

A  Letter  from  a  pious  and  reverend  Divine  to  his  Niece,  written  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  Century,  and  now  revised,  corrected,  and  abridged,  by  a  Layman  of 
(he  Established  Church;  together  with  a  Preface,  wherein  are  introduced  some 
Animadversions  on  the  Trial  of  W.  Hone  for  Blasphemy,  and  on  his  Abettors  and 
Subscribers.     12mo.     6d. 

A  Catechism  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  (for  the  use  of  Schools.)     6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  scriptural  Evidence  of  the  Doctrine  of  proportionate  Rewards 
in  the  next  Life  considered  as  a  Motive  to  Duty,  an  impulse  to  zealous  and  faith- 
ful Service,  a  Ground  of  Hope,  a  source  of  pious  Gratitude  and  Humility,  aud 
through  the  Promises  of  the  Gospel,  an  earnest  of  final  Acceptableness  «  ilh  God, 
lor  Christ's  Sake:  to  which  was  adjudged  a  Premium  by  the  Society  for  promot- 
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A  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Translation  and  Translators  of  the  Bible,  and 
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late  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  by  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess  in  bis 
Reasons  in  Favour  of  a  new  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev. 
Hemy  Jotinfodrh;  M  A.  F.S.A.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  and  Keeper 
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with  an  Introductory  Account  of  the  Opinions  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Physio- 
logists, respecting  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  the  Nervous  System,  read  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  as  the  Croonian  Lectures  of  the  Year  1819.  By  John 
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Llements  of  Medical  Logic  ;  illustrated  by  practical  Proofs  and  Examples,  in- 
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Yellow  Fever.     By  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bart.     Svo.    7s. 

A  short  Account  of  some  of  the  principal  Hospitals  of  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
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jamin Stout.     6s. 
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their  own  Body.     3d. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Sidmouth,  Secretary  of  State  for  the- 
Home  Department,  on  the  Difficulty  of  the  Times.  By  Edward  Tathani,  DA). 
Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.      Is. 

Speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Conutil, 
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A  second  Letter  addressed  to  S.  W.  Nicholl,  Esq.  Recorder  of  Doncaster,  &c. 
&c.  with  some  Remarks  on  the  York  County  Meeting.  By  a  Yorkshire  Free- 
holder.    8vo.     Is. 
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Poems.     By  Joshua  Russell.     6s. 

A  Sicilian  Story,  with  Diego  de  Montilla,  and  other  Poems.  By  Barry  Corn- 
wall.    12mo.     7s. 

Cathhina  :  a  Tale,  in  Five  Parts.     8vo.     5s. 

Common  Sense:  a  Satirical  Poem,  in  Two  Parts.     4s. 

The  Tribute  of  a  Friend  ;  to  the  Memory  of  T.  VV.  C.  Darby,  late  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.     By  N.  T.  H.  Bayly,  of  St.  Mary  Hail," Oxford.     Is. 

The  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland  ;  being  the  Songs,  Air*,  and  Legends  of  tha 
Adherents  lo  the  House  of  Stuart.  Collected  and  illustrated  by  James  Hogg, 
Author  of  the  Queen's  Wake,  &c.     8vo.     12s. 

_  Lyrical  Dramas,  with  Domestic  Hours:   a  Miscellany  of  Odes  and  Soiigs.     By 
Cornelius  Neale.      Foolscap.     9s. 

Lorenzo  ;  or  the  Tale  of  Redemption,  a  Poem.     Svo.     4s.  6d. 

DKAMA. 

A  Short  Reign  and  a  Merry  One;  a  Petite  Comedy,  in  Two  Acts.  By  John 
Poole,  Esq.  As  performing  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Co vent  Garden.      2s. 
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Tales  of  My  Landlord ;  containing  Pontefract  Castle.     3  Vols.   12m:}.     11.  4i. 
Dacresfield ,  or  Vicissitudes  on  Earth.     By  Cordelia,  chief  Lady  at  the  Court 
©f  Queen  Mab.     4  Vols.      11. 

Disorder  and  Order.     By  Amelia  Beauclerc.     3  Vols.     16s.  6J. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Remarks,  Critical  and  Moral,  on  the  Talents  of  Lord  Byron,  and  the  Tenden- 
cies til  Don  Juan.     By  the  Author  of  Hypocrisy. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Systems  which  have  been  advanced  for  explaining  th« 
Planetary  Motions.  By  James  Buruey,  Esq.  of  (he  Koval  JSavv,  and  F.R.S. 
He.  6d. 

:    Anastasius:   or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Greek,  written  at  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.     3  Vols.      8vo.      11.   lis.   6d. 

Mr.  Freud's  Evening  Amusements  for  the  Year  1820.     3s. 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge.      Vol.  I.  containing  Statics  and  Part   of  Dynamics 
8vo.     15s. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Italian  Language;  being  a  Collection 
of  Sentences  front  the  most  approved  Italian  Authors;  particularizing  those 
Verbs,  Piepositiotts,  &c.  which  govern  different  Moods  and  Cases;  and  forming 
a  Supplement  to  all  other  Italian  Dictionaries.     By  M.  Santagnelio.  8vo.  9s.  (id. 

A  Manual  of  Lythography ;  or  Memoir  of  the  Lythographical  Experiments 
made  in  Paris,  at  the  Royal  School  of  the  Roads  and  Bridges;  clearly  explain- 
ing the  whole  Art,  as  well  as  all  the  Accidents  that  may  happen  in  Printing,  and 
the  different  Modes  of  avoiding  them.  Translated  from  the  French.  By  C.  Hull- 
raandel.     8vo.     6s. 

Italian  Lessons,  in  Four  Parts.     By  Andrea  Calbo.     7s. 

A  complete  System  of  Domestic  Medicine,  for  the  Use  of  Families.  With 
Instructions  for  the  Application  of  Herbs  to  the  Cure  of  all  Diseases  incident  to 
Mankind;  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order.     By  J.  Ingle.     12mo.     4s.   6d. 
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A  Tour  through  Normandy,  by  Dawson  Turner,  Esq. 
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The  Voyage  of  the  Younger  Kolzebue,  round  the  World, 
in  the  Years  1816,  17,  and  18,  in  one  Volume,\quarto. 

A  small  Volume,  by  Sir  Arthur  Clarice,  entitled,  the 
Mothers  Medical  Assistant ;  containing  Instructions  for  the 
Treatment  of  Infants  and  Children. 

The    Unknown   Director,    by   Sarah   Renuu,  Author  of 
Village  Conversations,  &c. 
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